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FRETACE. 


HoKti  k  aDiTciBBllr  allowed  to  b«re  had  the  greatatt  hrentioa  of  anr 
wriler  whsnrer.  The  praise  of  judgment  Vifgil  liaa  Jiutly  conteatcd  with  him, 
and  othera  may  hare  their  pietewamu  as  to  panicnlar  excellences;  but  hia 
inventian  remains  f  et  DiiiiTBlled.  Noi  ia  it  a  woader  if  he  haa  c*er  been 
acknowledged  the  grealeal  of  poets,  who  moat  eiceUed  in  that  which  ia  the 
very  fonodation  of  poettr-  It  ia  the  inTcaliini  that  in  difierent  degicea  diatin- 
gniahea  all  great  geniuaea:  the  ntmoat  stretch  of  homan  atndf,  leaming,  aikd 
iodustiT,  which  maateia  ererr  thing  bendea,  can  never  attain  to  ihia.  It 
fbmi^ea  Art  with  all  her  nuteriala,  and  without  it  Jodgmait  ilaelf  can  at 
beat  bat  steal  wiBely:0<>r  Art  ia  only  like  a  pndeat  alcwanl,  that  li*ea  oa 
managing  the  riches  of  Nature.  Whatever  praises  may  be  gircD  to  worki  of 
jodgmeai,  there  is  oat  even  a  ungle  beaniy  la  them  to  which  the  iDTeniicHi 
niDHt  not  contiibule:  aa  in  the  most  regular  gardeiu.  Art  can  c«ilf  redoee  tha 
beauties  of  Natoie  to  more  legulaiity,  and  such  a  figure,  which  the  iMrmmrf 
eye  may  better  take  in,  and  ia  therefore  more  enteilained  with.  And  petha|w 
the  reasMi  why  common  critics  are  inclined  to  prefer  a  jodidoaa  and  methodical 
genius  to  a  great  and  fruitful  one,  is,  becsuae  they  find  it  eaner  for  themaetrea 
to  putsue  their  obaerratiana  through  an  uniform  and  bounded  waik  of  An, 
than  lo  comprebead  the  vaat  and  vaiioua  extent  of  Nature.] 

Our  author's  work  is  a  wild  Fsndise,  where,  if  we  caimot  Ka  all  Iha 
beautiea  so  diitinctly  aa  in  an  ordered  garden,  it  is  only  becauae  die  immbar 
of  ihem  is  infinitely  greater.  It  ia  like  a  copious  naraery,  iriiich  containB  Iba 
•eeds  and  first  produclioDB  of  every  kind,  out  of  which  thoae  who  fidlowed 
him  have  but  selected  some  particular  plant,  each  according  to  hia  fimcy,  to 
cultivate  nnd  beautify.  If  some  things  are  loo  luxuriant,  it  ia  owing  to  tbe 
richaesB  of  the  soil ;  and  if  othera  are  not  arrived  lo  perfection  or  maturity.  It 
ia  only  because  they  are  overrun  and  oppressed  by  thoae  of  a  atronger  nature. 

It  is  to  the  atrengih  of  ihia  amamng  inveniioQ  we  are  to  attribute  that 
unequalled  fire  and  raptore  which  is  so  forcible  in  UoDKr,  that  no  man  tS  a. 
true  poetical  q>i>i[  ia  master  of  himself  while  he  reada  him.  What  be  writes, 
ia  of  the  most  animated  nature  imaginable ;  every  thing  laovea,  every  thing 
livea,  and  is  put  in  action.  If  a  council  be  called,  or  a  battle  fbu|^t,  yon  are 
not  coldly  Informed  of  what  was  said  or  doite  as  Gum  s  third  person;  tba 
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reader  ii  harried  out  of  lumtelf  b^  the  ibrce  of  the  poet*!  iiat^nallaB,  and 
tunu  in  one  place  to  a  hearer,  iD  anolliei  to  a  qwctalor.  The  eoaiM  of  hii 
mrami  reKmbles  Uut  of  the  aimj  he  deeciibce, 

Oif  if  Uu,  ittU  tt  nft  xjtir  tin  rl/mtn. 


diBCOTered  immediatelr  at  the  begiiiDuig  of  his  poem  io  its  fiiUcM  q>leDdoaT: 
it  grows  in  the  progren,  both  upon  himseU'  and  olherB,  and  becomes  on  Gre, 
like  a  chaiiot-wheel,  by  itn  own  ja^iiilj.  Exact  diqioaition,  just  thou^t, 
correct  elocution,  polished  DDmben,  naj  baie  been  toiind  io  a  IhouBand ;  bat 
thii  poeticBtGre,t]iia''vteiiIa  VMantni/'inaTeryfew.  Etcq  in  woib  where 
all  Ihoae  are  imperfect  or  negiecled,  this  cao  orerpower  criticism,  and  make  ua 
admire  even  while  we  diflapprore.  Nay,  where  this  appeaia,  though  attended 
with  abaordiliea,  it  brightens  all  the  nibbiah  about  it,  till  we  we  nothing  but  ila 
own  qilendaur.  This  fire  ia  dlacenied  in  Virgil;  but  diBcerned  u  through  a 
^a»,  reflected  front  Homer,  more  ^lining  than  fierce,  but  every  where  equat 
and  constunt:  in  Lucan  and  Btatius,  ii  bunte  out  in  eudden,  short,  and  inter- 
rupted Aatbea :  in  Milton,  it  glows  like  a  fiimBce  kept  up  to  an  uncommon  ardour 
by.ihe  tbrce  of  art:  in  8hakq)eare,  it  strikes  before  we  are  aware,  like  an 
accidental  Gie  from  bearen;  but  in  Homer,  and  in  him  only,  it  bums  every 
where  clearly,  and  every  where  incnstAly. 

I  shsU  here  endearoor  to  show  how  this  vast  invention  eiertt  itself  in  a 
manner  soperfor  to  that  of  any  poet,  through  aU  the  main  constitaent  parts  of 
his  work,  as  it  is  the  great  and  pecnBai  chaneteristic  which  diaiioguidies  him 
from  all  other  authors. 

This  strong  and  ruling  fiumlty  was  like  a  powerfiil  star,  which,  in  the  violenca 
of  its  course,  drew  all  things  within  its  vortel.  It  seemed  not  enough  to  have 
taken  in  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  to  supply 
bis  nuudios  and  reflections:  al!  the  inward  pasnons  and  afleclioos  of  mankind, 
to  fiimiih  his  characters;  and  all  the  outward  forms  and  images  of  things 
for  bis  descriptions ;  but  wanting  yet  an  ampler  sphere  to  eipaliate  in,  he 
opened  a  new  and  boundless  walk  for  his  imaginaiion,  and  created  a  world 
fbr  himself  b  the  invention  of  fable.  (^  That  widch  Aristotle  calls  <•  the  soul  of 
poetry,"  was  first  breathed  into  it  by  Homer.)  I  cliall  begin  with  conridering 
him  in  this  part,  as  it  is  natuially  the  first;  and  I  ipeak  of  it,  both  as  it  means 
the  design  of  a  poem,  and  as  it  is  taken  Bar  fiction. 

Fable  may  be  divided  into  the  Probable,  the  Allegorical,  and  the  Marvellous. 
The  Probable  Fable  ia  the  recital  of  such  actions  as,  though  they  did  not 
happen,  yet  might  in  the  common  coarse  of  natare ;  or  of  such  as,  though  they 
did,  become  bbles  by  the  additional  episodes  and  manner  of  telling  then,  'Of 
this  sort  is  the  main  sloiy  of  an  Epic  poem,  the  retoni  of  Ulysses,  the  sellle- 
ment  of  the  Trojans  in  Italy,  or  the  like.  That  of  the  Iliad  is  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  the  moat  short  and  single  Bubjeel  that  ever  was  chosen  by  any  poet. 
Yet  this  he  has  nipplied  with  a  vasUr  variety  of  incidents  and  evenls,  and 
CTOTrded  ^ih  a  greater  nmnber  of  conndla,  qieeches,  battles,  and  episodes. 
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of  an  kisda,  dan  are  te  be  fbimd  cren  in  tlioae  poenu  wboM  (chcnei  tn  of 
the  BtiaoM  Uthude  md  iiregoUrlty.  The  action  is  hnnied  on  with  the  nuM 
*ehemeDt  Kpiit,  ■nd  ila  whole  dnralkm  cmployi  not  so  ranch  u  fifljr  durBfl 
Viipl,  fm  want  of  bo  wanti  a  geniaa,  aided  himaelf  by  taking  in  ■  man 
eilenSTe  mibjeot,  aa  well  aa  •  grealer  lengdi  ot  time,  and  contncting  the 
design  at  both  Homer'a  poenu  into  one,  which  ia  yel  but  a  faqrth  pert  aa  large 
aa  his.  The  other  Epic  poela  have  used  the  Mme  practice,  but  generalt; 
canied  it  ao  &r  *•  to  aopenndaea  a  mnlljpkicilr  of  bblea,  destror  the  nnitr  of 
BcliMi,andloMthiirreadeTain  an  unreasanable  length  of  time.  Norbitonlfia 
the  main  dadgn  (hat  thej'  bave  been  nnable  to  add  to  bia  uiTeDtion,but  the;  have 
fidlowed  him  in  ereir  epiaode  and  pan  <^  atory.  If  he  has  given  a  tegulai  cst- 
•logoeof  an  annr,^)'aU  draw  up  (heir  foieea  in  the  game  order.  If  he  baa 
faneiBlgameafbrPatTodiu,ViigilhaatheaamefbrAncliiKs;BDd  Statins  (rather 
than  (Mnit  ibem)  deatroya  the  unity  of  hia  aetioi)  for  Ihoae  of  Archemoiua.  If 
Ulyoea  vinta  the  ahadea,  the  ^neaa  c^  Virgil,  and  Scipto  of  StUoa,  are  aent 
aiter  him.  F  he  be  detained  from  hit  return  by  the  allurementa  of  Cajypoo, 
■0  f»  £iieaa  by  Dido,  and  Rinaldo  by  Artnida.  U  Achillea  be  abaent  irom 
the  army  on  the  acore  of  a  quarrel  ibrou^  half  the  poem,  Rinaldo  must  abaeot 
himaelf  jaat  aa  long  on  the  like  account.  If  he  giree  hia  hero  a  >nit  of  celea- 
lial  annonr,  Virgil  and  Tasao  make  the  same  preaent  to  theiia.  Virgil  haa  not 
only  obaerred  thia  cloee  imitation  of  Homer,  but,  where  he  has  not  led  the 
way,  Bopphed  the  want  from  other  Greek  aulbore.  Thna  the  atory  of  Simon 
and  the  taking  of  Troy  was  copied  (aaya  Macrobiua)  ahnoat  word  for  word 
from  Piaander,  aa  the  lovea  of  Dido  and  £neaa  are  taken  from  thcoe  of 
Hedea  and  Jascm  in  ApoUonius,  and  aereral  oihen  in  the  isroe  manner. 

To  proceed  to  the  Allegorical  Fable:  if  we  reflect  upon  thooe  innumerable 
knowledges,  thoee  aecrets  of  nature  and  physical  philosophy,  which  Homer 
ia  generaliy  mppoaed  to  ha.Te  wnpped  up  in  hia  allegories,  what  a  new  and 
ample  scene  of  wotider  may  thia  consideration  afibrd  xal  how  fertile  wilt  llial 
imaginalian  appear,  which  waa  able  to  clothe  all  the  propertie*  of  elements,  Ihe 
qnaUfic&lionB  of  (be  mind,  the  virtues  and  vices,  in  brma  and  peiBons ;  and  to 
introduce  them  into  actiooa  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  Ihe  thlnga  they  shadowed ! 
This  is  a  field  in  which  no  succeeding  poets  could  diqnite  with  Homer ;  and 
whatever' conunendations  have  been  allowed  them  on  thia  head,  are  by  no 
means  fbi  their  invention  in  having  enlarged  his  circle,  but  for  their  judgment 
in  having  contracted  it.  For  when  Ihe  mode  of  learning  changed  in  following 
ages,  and  science  was  delivered  in  a  plainer  maimer,  it  then  became  as  reason- 
able in  the  more  modeni  poela  to  lay  it  aside,  aa  it  was  in  Homer  to  make  use 
of  it.  And  periiaps  it  waa  no  unhappy  clTcmastance  for  Virgil,  that  there  waa 
not  in  hw  time  that  demand  upon  him  of  bo  great  an  invention,  aa  might  be 
capaUe  of  fumiahing  all  those  allegorical  parts  of  a  poem. 

Ttie  Marvellous  FaUe  includes  whatever  is  supernatural,  and  eqnciallf  the 
machines  of  the  gods.  He  aeems  the  first  who  brought  Ibem  into  a  aystem  of 
machinery  fbr  poetry,  and  such  a  one  as  makes  its  greatest  importance  and 
dignity.  For  we  find  those  authors  who  have  been  oKnded  at  the  lilenl 
notioDa  of  the  gods,  consundy  laying  their  accusation  againat  Homer  as  tba 
diief  H^penofit.    But  whatever  eanae  there  might  be  to  blame  hia  maehiDei 
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la  •  pMonphictl  or  rellgioui  view,  they  are  HO  perfisct  in  tli«  poede,  tint  iiMii- 
kind  have  becD  erer  since  contented  to  follow  them:  none  Wc  been  able  to 
enlarge  the  qihere  of  poeti;  beyond  the  limits  he  has  set:  every  attempt  of 
this  nature  has  pcored  mumcceM^:  andafierBll  the  various  changes  of  timet 
and  religion,  his  goila  continue  to  this  day  the  god*  of  poetiy. 

We  now  come  to  the  chaiscters  of  his  persons ;  and  bore  we  ahiill  find  no 
•ulhor  has  ever  drawn  to  many,  with  bo  visiUe  and  sntpiiang  a  variety,  or 
given  us  such  Uvely  and  affecting  impressions  of  them.  Everyone  hasaome- 
thing  Ki  eingularly  his  own,  that  no  painter  could  have  distiiiguiBhed  ihejo 
more  bjr  their  features  thatt  the  poet  has  by  their  Duuuien.  Nothing  can  be 
more  exact  than  the  distinctioits  he  has  observed  in  (he  different  degrees  of 
virtues  and  vic«&  The  lia^e  qoahty  ct  courage  is  wondeifully  divetBified  in 
the  seven)  charBctets  of  the  Uiad.  Tliat  of  Achillea  iafiuiouB  and  intractaldei 
that  of  Diomedc  forward,  yet  listeiting  to  advice,  and  subject  to  command  | 
that  of  Ajax  is  heavy  and  self-confiding ;  of  Hector,  active  and  vigilant ;  Ihi 
courage  <tf  Agamemnon  ia  ini^ iiited  by  love  of  em|dre  aiul  ambition ;  that  of 
Mcnetaut  loized  with  soflnea  and  tenderness  Ibr  the  people:  we  find  in 
Idommeo*  a  plain  direct  soldier ;  in  Sarpedon,  a  gallant  and  generona  one. 
Nor  ia  this  judicious  and  astonishhig  diveraty  to  be  ibond  only  in  the  piinc^ 
quB&ty  which  constitalea  the  main  of  each  cbflracler,  but  even  in  the  under- 
pana  of  it,  to  which  he  lakes  care  to  give  ■  tincture  of  that  piiniipal  one.  For 
example,  the  main  chanwters  of  Ulyesea  and  Nestor  conaiHt  in  wisdom;  and 
they  are  distinct  in  tliis,  that  the  wisdom  of  one  ia  artiOcial  and  larioiia; 
<€  the  other,  natntvl,  open,  and  legnlar.  But  they  have,  besides,  chaiacteia 
of  courage,  and  this  quality  aleo  takes  a  diSetent  turn  in  each  from  the  difier- 
«ice  rf  his  prudence:  for  one  in  Ihe  war  depends  still  apon  caution,  the  other 
upon  experience.  It  would  be  endkas  to  produce  inatances  of  these  kmda. 
The  characteiB  of  Virgil  ate  &r  fiom  eliiking  nt  in  tins  <^a  maimer ;  they 
lie  in  a  great  degree  hidden  and  undistinguiahed,  and  where  they  are  marked 
most  evidently,  afiecl  us  not  in  proportion  to  thoae  of  Homer.  His  characters 
rf  valoor  are  mneli  alike ;  even  that  of  Tumua  seema  no  vray  peculiar,  but  as 
it  il  in  a  superior  degree ;  and  we  aee  nothing  that  diflerencea  the  courage  of 
MneatbeuB  ftom  that  of  SergeBlimg,  Cloanthus,  or  the  rest.  In  like  manner  it 
may  be  remarked  of  Statiu^s  heroea,  that  an  air  of  impetuosily  tuns  throng 
them  all ;  the  aame  horrid  and  savage  courage  appears  in  hie  Caponens,  Tydeua, 
Hippomedon,  te.  They  have  a  parity  of  chajacter,  which  makea  ihem  seem 
brothera  rf  one  feimly.  I  beUeve  when  the  reader  ia  led  into  thia  track  of 
reflection,  if  he  will  pursue  it  througli  the  Epic  and  Tragic  writei*,  he  will  be 
convmced  how  mfinitdy  aoperior,  in  this  point,  the  mvenlion  of  Homer  was  to 
that  of  all  olhcia. 

The  q«echea  are  to  be  eonsideted  as  they  flow  from  the  chaniclcis,  bdng 
perfect  or  defective  as  they  agree  or  diaagree  with  the  matmetB  of  thoae  who 
utter  them.  As  there  is  more  variety  of  characters  in  the  Hiad,  so  there  i»  of 
ipeechea,  than  in  any  other  poem.  Every  thing  in  it  has  tnanneta  <aa  Aris- 
totle expresses  it);  that  ia,  every  thmg  is  acted  or  ^ken.  It  i.  hardly  credible 
In  a  work  of  such  length,  how  amatl  a  number  of  lines  are  employed  in  nar- 
tation.     ti  nrgil,  the  dramatic  part  ia  less  in  proportion  tc   " 
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tbe  BpeoehcB  often  e«iul>t  of  general  Teflecdraii  or  ihm^U,  iridA  tnli^t  be 
ttpuhj  just  in  mf  pcnon'i  moath  upon  the  nine  oeeuioa.  \^At  tamf  «f  Ui 
peiHHiB  have  no  appaKnt  chanclen,  m  inaqjr  at  bia  qMscbei  caEspe  being 
applied  and  judged  by  die  rule  of  p^ap^iety^  W«  oflener  Ihink  of  the  amhor 
faJmBelf  when  we  read  Virgil,  than  when  we  kre  engaged  in  Homer:  all  which 
m  tbe  efiecis  of  a  eolder  invention,  diat  inteiTsti  na  lea  in  Ibe  action  docribed : 
Homei  makea  m  heaieiB,  and  Virgil  learea  lu  readera. 

If,  in  the  next  place,  we  taka  a  view  of  the  aentimentB,  tba  Bine  pndding 
facnlCy  Is  eminent  in  tbe  aublimity  and  qurit  of  liia  thou^ta.  Iionginna  Ikaa 
given  luB  cpinioD,  that  it  waa  in  thai  part  Homer  piineq)ailr  excelled.  What 
were  ^one  anfficieDt  to  prove  the  grandeur  and  eicellenee  al  hia  aentimentB 
in  generd,  is,  that  lliey  have  ao  remarkable  a  paiilr  with  those  of  the  Bciip- 
Rue:  Dtiport,  in  hia  Gnomologia  Homerica,  baa  collected  innnmeiable  inatancea 
of  thia  sort  And  it  ia  with  justice  an  excellent  modem  writer  allows,  that 
if  Vligil  has  not  so  many  tbooghls  that  are  low  and  Tolgar,  be  liai  not  so 
many  that  are  sabHine  and  noble ;  and  that  the  Roman  autiioT  aeldom  r  aia 
into  very  astonij!faing  sentiments,  where  be  k  not  fired  by  the  Itiad. 

If  we  observe  bis  descriptionB,  images,  and  similes,  we  shall  find  the  inven- 
tion  still  predominant.  To  what  else  can  we  asciibe  that  vaat  eomprehendon 
of  images  of  every  sort,  where  we  see  each  drcumstanee  of  art,  and  indiiridual 
of  natore,  sommoned  together  by  the  extent  and  fecundity  trf  his  imaginaticn  j 
to  wbich  all  tbinga,  in  tbeir  VBiions  views,  presented  themselves  in  an  instant, 
and  had  (heir  impreenoEU  taken  off  to  periectjon.  at  a  heati  Nay,  be  nut 
only  givea  the  lidl  prospects  of  things,  bat  several  unexpected  peculiuilief  and 
aide-views,  unobserved  by  any  painter  but  Homer.  Nothing  is  so  surprising 
as  the  df  Bcriplions  of  Iub  battles,  which  take  up  no  leaa  than  half  Ike  Diad, 
and  are  supplied  with  so  vast  a  variety  of  incidents,  that  no  one  beats  a  Uke- 
nesa  to  another ;  such  difierent  kioda  of  deaths,  that  no  two  iteroes  are  wounded 
in  the  same  manner;  and  rach  a  prufiudon  of  noble  ideaa,  that  everf  battle 
ifaea  above  the  laat  in  greatneae,  horror,  and  confiinon.     It  is  certain  there  ia... ' 


evident  of  Tirgil  especially,  that  he  has  Bcaica  an;  compariaons  which  an  trat 
drawn  Snao  hia  master. 

-  If  we  descend  from  hence  to  the  expresrion,  we  see  tbe  bri^l  inuginatioD 
of  Homer  riiining  out  in  the  most  enlivened  forma  of  it.  We  acknowledge 
him  the  gither  of  poetical  diction — tbe  first  who  taught  that  laagoage  of  Ibe 
gods  to  men.  Hia  eipreasiao  is  tike  tbe  colouring  t^  smie  great  masteia, 
which  discovers  itself  to  be  hiid  on  boldly,  and  executed  with  rapidity.  It  i* 
indeed  the  strongeiit  and  most  glowing  imaginable,  and  touched  with  the 
greatest  spirit.  Aristotle  had  ressoa  to  say,  "  He  was  the  only  poet  who  had 
found  out  living  words  i  there  are  in  him  more  dating  figurea  and  melaphon 
than  in  any  good  aalbor  whatever.  An  arrow  ia  impatient  to  be  on  tbe  wing,  a 
weapon  Ihinis  to  drink  the  btood  of  an  enemy,  and  the  Hke.  Yet  his  expres- 
aioD  is  never  too  big  for  the  sense,  but  justly  great  in  proportion  to  it.  It  ia 
the  tentiment  thai  swells  and  fills  out  the  diction,  which  rises  with  it,  and  tbrma 
tlBolf  about  it:  fcr  in  the  same  degree  that  a  thought  is  wannsr,  «n  exprsajon 


iriH  be  bri^ter;  w  that  iimore  sDoiig,  tliia  will  become  more  penidcaonB: 
like  glaa  in  lhe  fiunace,  which  grows  to  ■  greater  magnitude  and  refioea  to  a 
greater  cleunen,  oul;  aa  the  bceath  wilbin  is  more  powerful,  and  the  heat 

To  throw  his  loDgnage  more  ont  of  proee.  Homer  Kenu  to  hsTe  aflected 
the  componnd  epithels.  This  was  a  sort  of  composnon  peculiarly  proper  to 
poetry,  not  oal;  aa  it  hei^teoed  the  diction,  but  as  it  assisted  and  filled  ibe 
nnmbeiB  with  greate;  sound  and  pomp,  and  likewise  conduced  in  some  meBsore 
to  thicken  the  images.  On  ihis  last  cooaideralion  I  cannot  but  attiibule  Iheag 
also  to  the  fruitfiilaeBB  of  his  invention ;  tince,  as  he  haa  managed  them,  the; 
are  a  aort  of  supernumerary  pictures  of  the  persons  tn  things  to  which  the/  are 
joined.  We  see  the  motion  of  Hector's  plumes  in  the  epithet  ttpvitltiitt,  the 
landscape  of  Mount  24eiitus  in  that  of  tInvf^*XA«t>  and  so  of  others)  which 
panicolar  knsges  could  not  have  been  inaisled  upon  so  long  as  to  ezpren  ihea 
in  a  description,  though  but  of  a  angle  line,  without  diierling  the  reatter  too 
tancbfiom  the  principal  action  or  figure.  ^  a  metaphor  i*  a  ahott  nmile,  one 
d  these  epithets  is  a  short  description. 

Lastly,  if  we  consider  his  TcrsificatioD,  we  ihsU  be  sensible  what  a  riiare  of 
pniae  ta  doe  to  his  inyention  in  that  He  wa«  not  satisfied  with  his  language, 
as  he  found  it  settled  in  any  one  part  of  Greece,  but  searched  through  its 
diflerent  dialects  with  this  particular  view,  to  besnliiyBDd  perfect  his  numbers: 
he  considered  these  as  they  had  a  greater  mixture  of  vowels  and  consonants, 
and  accordingly  employed  them  as  the  verse  required  either  a  greater  smooth- 
ness or  strength.  What  he  most  effected  was  the  Ionic,  which  has  a  peculiar 
sweetnees,  &oiD  its  never  nedng  ctmtiacliout,  and  from  its  custom  of  resolving 
ihs  dipbtbongH  into  two  syllables,  so  as  to  make  the  words  open  themseliee 
with  a  more  spreading  and  sonorous  fluency.  With  this  he  mingled  the  Allio 
eontracliaas,  the  broader  Doric,  and  the  feebler  ^lolic,  which  often  rejects  it* 
•ipirele  or  takes  oflf  its  accent ;  and  completed  this  variety  by  altering  some 
letters  vrith  the  license  of  poetry.  Thus  his  measures,  insteftd  of  being  felten 
to  his  sense,  were  always  in  readiness  to  run  along  with  the  warmth  of  his 
rapture,  and  even  to  ^ve  a  brther  representation  of  his  notions,  in  the 
eorreq>ondence  of  their  sounds  to  what  they  sigmfied.  Out  of  all  these,  he 
has  derived  that  harmony,  whii:h  makes  us  confeee  he  had  not  only  the  richest 
head,  but  the  fioest  ear  in  the  world.  This  is  bo  great  a  truth,  that  whoever 
will  but  consult  the  tune  of  hia  verses,  even  without  understandiog  them,  with 
the  same  sort  of  diligence  as  we  daily  see  practised  in  the  case  of  Italian 
opetBH,  will  find  more  sweetness,  variety,  and  majesty  of  sonnd,  than  in  any 
other  language  or  poetry.  The  beauty  of  hie  numbers  is  allowed  by  the  critics  lo 
be  copied  but  faintly  by  Virgil  himaelf,  though  they  are  ao  juat  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
oatureof  the  Latin  tongue:  indeed,  the  Greek  has  some  advantages,  both  fiom 
the  natural  sound  of  its  words,  and  the  turn  and  cadence  of  its  verse  which 
agree  with  the  genius  of  no  other  language.  Virgil  was  very  sensible  ol  itua, 
and  used  the  utmost  diligence  in  working  up  a  more  intractable  language  to 
whatsoever  graces  it  was  capable  of;  and,  in  particular,  never  Med  to  bring 
the  Mimd  of  his  line  to  a  beautiful  agreement  with  iu  sense.  If  the  Grecian 
lioet  has  not  been  so  frequently  celebrated  on  this  account  as  the  Roman,  the 
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oaljr  lelflon  b,  tliu  fewer  critioa  have  mdiMood  mw  langoige  thu  dw  nhet. 
Dtonysias,  (J  H&1icaniB>«u,  haa  pcriDted  odC  111U17  of  our  aatbor^  bcsntirt  kl 
this  kind,  in  hia  ttcadae  of  the  Compoadon  of  Woidi.  It  nffieei  at  preaeat 
to  obacrre  <^  hia  Dninben,  that  (bey  flow  with  m>  much  mc,  u  to  nuke  mm 
faDBgine  Homer  had  no  other  cmre  than  to  tiuuKlib*  aa  lut  aa  the  Huaes 
dictated;  and  at  the  aame  time  with  so  moch  force  and  UM|>iiiting  Tigoor,  that 
diey  awaken  and  taiae  ns  likB  the  aomd  of  a  tmmpet.  They  xoU  atong  aa  a 
|)lentifiil  liver,  always  in  motion,  and  alwaya  bll ;  while  we  are  botoa  awaf 
bf  a  tide  of  Tene,  the  moat  lapid,  and  yet  the  raoM  nnooth  imagiiiable. 

ThoB,  tm  whatersr  aide  we  contemplate  Homer,  what  ptineipaily  atrikea  ua 
li  hia  inrenlion.  It  ii  that  which  foima  (he  character  of  each  part  irf  hia  -^ 
work ;  and  accordingty  we  find  it  to  have  made  hit  faUe  more  eiteaajte  and  / 
corona  than  atiy  other,  hi*  nunnen  man  lirely  and  ilTongty  marked,  hia  / 
apetebea  more  afiectiog  and  tmoBported,  hie  aentimenta  mora  warm  and/ 
■ablime,  his  images  and  deaciiptioai  m<HB  liill  and  animated,  hia  eq^eaaioii 
more  toised  and  daring,  and  bis  nomben  more  rapid  and  Tariooa.  I  hope,  ix^ 
iriial  haa  been  aaid  of  Virgil,  with  regard  10  any  of  iheas  heada,  I  have  no  way 
derogated  from  hia  cliaiactar.  Nothing  ia  mora  abaord  or  eodlcB,  than  the 
common  method  of  cinnpaiiDg  eminent  writcra  by  an  oppoaidon  of  panicolnr 
paaaagea  in  them,  and  forming  a  judgment  from  thence  of  their  merit  npon 
the  whole.  We  onght  10  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  (he  princ^ial  eharactei 
and  diningniahing  excellence  of  each :  it  is  in  (hat  wc  are  to  conader  him,  and 
in  proportion  to  hia  degree  in  thai,  we  are  to  admire  him.  No  author  or  man 
ever  excelled  all  the  woiid  in  moie  than  one  faculty ;  and  aa  Homer  haa  done 
this  in  invCDlioD,  Virgil  boa  in  judgment.  Not  that  wc  an  to  think  Homer 
wanted  judgment,  becanae  Virgil  had  it  in  a  more  eminent  degree ;  or  that 
Virgil  wanted  invealiaa,  becanae  Homer  punened  alargershare  of  it;  each 
of  these  great  antbora  had  more  of  both  ihaii  peifasps  any  man  besides,  and 
are  only  said  to  have  lea  in  cfHnpaiiaon  with  one  another.  Homer  waa  the 
greater  genioe,  Virgil  the  better  artist.  In  one,  we  most  admire  the  man ;  in 
the  other,  the  worii :  Homer  huniea  and  (lanqNKta  la  with  a  commanding 
impelaoiitr;  Virgil  leads  os  with  an  attractive  majeatj:  Hrancr  acatien  with 
a  generona  profusion ;  Vir^  bestows  with  a  careliil  magnificence ;  Htaner,  like 
(he  Nile,  poun  out  hia  riches  wi(h  a  boundlen  oTetfiow;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in 
'ua  beaks,  with  a  gentle  and  constant  stream.  When  we  behold  their  battles, 
methinka  the  two  poets  resemble  die  heroes  they  celebrate ;  Homer,  boundleaa 
and  irreaiMible  as  Achilles,  bests  all  before  him,  and  sbinea  more  and  more 
as  tbe  tumnlt  incieaaea :  Virgil,  calmly  daring  like  Maeax,  appears  undisturbed 
in  the  midst  of  the  action ;  diq>oses  all  about  htm,  and  conqoen  with  tran- 
qnillity.  And  when  we  look  opon  their  moclunes.  Homer  seems  like  hia  own 
Jupiler  in  Iub  leriois,  ahaking  Olympus,  scattering  the  li^tnings,  and  firing  the 
heaveiu:  Virgil,  like  the  some  power  in  his  benerolence,  counselling  with  the 
gods,  laying  plans  for  eminies,  and  icgulorly  ordering  his  whole  creation- 
Bat,  after  all,  il  is  with  great  ports  as  with  great  lirtues,  they  natunlly  border 
on  some  imperfection ;  and  it  is  often  hard  to  diatinguiBhezoctlywheie  tbe  virtue 
ends,  or  the  £iult  begins.  As  prodence  may  sometimea  aink  to  soBptcion,  so 
may  a  great  judgment  decline  to  coldneaa ;  and  as  magnanimity  may  tun  up 


0  profcitoo  OT  estmrnguce,  ao  mar  *  >n>I  toMntiim  to  ndmduiey  ot 
Tildaeaa.    If  we  IcHdi  upon  Homer  in  thk  Tieir,  w«  atwU  peiceire  ibe  chief 


Among  thcM  ws  may  nAsm  wnw  of  hk  HtneUom  EleliiMW,  tq^  which 
■a  much  criddfln  hu  been  ifott,  H  ampuanf  all  the  bounds  of  prababilit;. 
FeitiqM  it  Di>;  be  with  gnet  end  a^ieriaranib  u  with  gigsDtic  bodies,  which, 
eierting  themeehrei  widi  niuieiiKl  anength,  exceed  irini  ia  commonly  IhouglU 
the  dm  prnponton  of  pane,  to  become  "»"->*»  in  the  whoto ;  uid,  like  the 
old  heroee  of  that  make,  eonimit  •omelhmg  near  extiaira«Biice,  amidM  a 
■cries  of  glonoos  and  inimilaUc  peifoimanees.  lliM  Hmnei  In*  his  (peaking 
bones,  and  Virgil  his  myrtles  iliMilling  Uood,  where  ths  latter  baa  not  so 
moch  as  eoatrired  the  easf  interrentlon  of  a  Deitf  to  saTS  the  probabihly. 

It  ia  owing  to  the  lame  vaat  inroition,  that  bis  rimiles  bsTe  been  '>i""ght 
too  endmant  and  Ml  of  dteamManeca.  The  force  of  this  bcnlty  ia  seen  in 
nothing  moiB  than  in  its  inaUlitT  to  oonGiie  itself  to  that  sfaigje  circnmstsnca 
upon  whieb  the  comparison  is  gronnded ;  it  tons  out  into  "">^lli^'"*mts  of 
■ddidonal  imago,  irtucb,  bowerer,  ate  so  managed  as  not  to  ompower  tlw 
main  one.  His  similes  are  like  pictona,  where  the  [oiDdpal  Sgnre  has  not 
only  ila  propoitioD  gi*eQ  agraeaUy  to  the  original,  but  is  also  set  tS  with 
oeeaaional  ornamenls  and  proqieets.  The  ssme  will  aecoont  for  bis  mannai 
of  heaping  a  iramber  of  compaiiaona  together  Id  one  bicalb,  irtten  bis  fiucy 
Btiggesled  to  him  at  once  so  many  Tarioos  and  eoneapondent  imagea.  Tba 
reader  will  easily  exteitd  itdi  ohsenration  to  more  objectiona  of  the  nme  kind. 

If  there  are  otbeia  wbieb  seem  rather  to  obarge  bim  with  a  delect  or 
nitnowiiesE  of  genins,  than  an  exoen  of  it,  those  seeming  defects  will  be 
fbond  upon  examination  to  proceed  wholly  from  the  natnte  of  the  times  lie 
Dredla.  Bach  are  his  groner  representation*  of  the  goili,  and  the  Tkions  and 
bnperiect  mannen  of  hie  heroes.  But  I  most  here  speak  a  won]  of  the  latter, 
as  it  1*  a  point  generally  eaitied  into  extremes,  both  by  the  eensiuers  and 
defender!  of  Homer.  It  must  be  a  strange  partiality  to  antiqulcy,  to  think  with 
Madame  Dacier, "  that  those  time*  and  manners  are  so  moch  the  more  excel' 
lent,  as  they  arc  more  contrary  to  ooia."»  Wbo  can  be  ao  prejudiced  in  their 
favaor  as  to  magnify  the  feUcity  of  duse  age*,  when  a  ipirit  of  terenge  and 
cmelty,  joined  with  the  practice  of  rapine  and  robbery,  reigned  tbroogh  the 
world ;  when  no  merey  was  shown,  but  for  iha  sake  of  hicre ;  when  the 
greatest  princes  were  pnl  to  the  sword,  and  their  wives  and  dan^ilet*  made 
^ve*  and  concubines  1  On  tbe  other  side,  I  woold  not  be  so  delicate  a*  ihoat 
modem  critics,  who  Hje  ibocked  at  the  serrile  offices  and  mean  employments 
in  which  we  sometimes  see  the  hereea  of  Homer  engaged.  There  isaplcamre 
in  taking  a  Tiew  of  that  idmplicity,  in  opposition  to  (he  luxury  of  succeeding 
«ge*i  inbeboldinginonareliBWllhontdieir  guards,  prince*  tem^ng  their  flocks, 
and  princesses  drawing  water  from  the  spriiiga.  When  we  read  Homer.  w« 
Onght  to  reflect  that  we  are  reading  the  moat  ancient  anthoi  in  the  heathen 
worid;  and  ihoae  who  consider  bim  in  this  light,  will  donble  iheir  pleaanre  in 
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die  pernsal  of  lifm.  Let  thnn  AIdIc  tfaer  ire  grairfaig  acqaabited  wllh  nitiotM 
■nd  people  thai  ire  now  do  more ;  that  thef  are  iteppiag  almoH  three  ihoDaand 
jrenrs  bock  into  the  lemoten  sntiqDitjr,  and  cmertainiog  IbenuelTca  with  a  dear 
and  aurpridng  tUoh  of  thingB  no  irtiere  ebe  to  be  found,  ^  onlf  tnie  minot 
of  that  nncienl  worid,  Bf  this  means  alone,  thcdr  freaUM  ofaMacIea  wIU 
Tanish;  and  what  vmaUj  creates  their  didike,  wiU  becooM  a  aatirfactlDn. 

This  consideTBtion  maf  Rirther  rttc  to  annrer  for  ihe  eonalaal  um  of  the 
■tine  epilhela  to  his  gods  and  hetoes,  mch  aa  tho  br-darting  Phnbua,  the  blue- 
e]red  PaDaa,  the  iwift-fboted  Achillea,  &c.,  which  sdiiib  hate  censured  ai 
impertinent  and  tetUondy  repeated.  Those  of  the  gods  depended  upon  the 
powers  and  offices  tlien  IwlieTed  to  belong  to  them,  and  had  contracted  a 
weight  and  veneration  from  llie  riles  and  solemn  devotions  in  which  the)' 
were  nsed:  Aej  were  a  san  of  altribates  with  which  it  waa  a  ntauer  of 
religion  to  salnie  Ihem  on  all  oecasiona,  and  wtueh  it  waa  an  ineveimce  to 
omit.  As  fer  ^e  epithets  of  great  men,  Mann.  Boilean  is  of  opinion,  that 
&ej  were  in  the  nature  of  sumamee,  and  repented  as  such ;  for  the  Greeks, 
having  do  names  derived  from  their  ftlhers,  were  obliged  to  add  some  otlier 
lEstiDction  of  each  pemon ;  either  naming  his  parenla  eiprenly,  or  his  placa 
of  Irirlh,  piofesaon,  or  the  like :  an  Alexander  the  bod  of  Philip,  Herodotoa  of 
^HcamaBBOi,  Diogenes  the  CTiiic,  Sus.  Homer,  dierefbre,  eompljdng  with 
die  cnMom  of  Ids  eoontry,  ined  sadi  distinctive  addtdoDB  as  better  agreed 
with  poetr]'.  And,  indeed,  we  have  something  parallel  lo  these  in  modem 
tbusB,  such  as  the  names  of  Harold  Harefbot,  Edmimd  Inmside,  Edward 
Longdianks,  Edward  the  Blai^  Prince,  &e.  If  ^et  this  be  thoa^l  to  account 
lietter  for  the  propriety  than  for  the  repetition,  I  shall  add  a  iither  conjecture. 
^aiod,  dividing  the  vrorld  into  its  diBerent  ages,  has  placed  a  fourth  age 
between  tlie  brazen  and  the  iron  one,  of  "  Heroes  disdnci  from  other  men ;  a 
(ttvine  laee,  who  fought  at  Tbebcs  and  Troy,  are  called  demi-gods,  and  live 
by  theeare  of  Ju^ter  in  the  iduids  of  the  blessed.'*  Now,  among  tlie  dlvina 
bonoioa  irtucb  were  paid  them,  tlier  mi^t  have  this  also  in  common  widi  the 
gods,  not  to  be  menttoned  withoot  tlie  solemiutr  of  sd  epithet,  and  such  as 
might  be  acceptable  to  tliem  bj  its  celebrating  their  bmilies,  aetiona,  or  qaaliiiea. 

What  other  cavils  have  been  raised  against  Homer,  are  such  aa  hardly 
deserve  a  reply,  bat  wiU  yet  be  taken  notice  of  aa  they  occur  in  the  course  of 
(he  work.  Many  liave  been  occaaioned  by  an  injndicioiiB  endeavour  lo  eialt 
Virgil ;  wliich  is  much  the  same  aa  if  one  ■)ioD}d  think  to  niise  tlie  snpetstracnue 
by  undemiiDing  the  fbundadon :  one  would  imagine,  by  the  whole  coarse  of 
their  parellels,  that  these  critics  never  so  moch  as  heard  of  Homer's  having 
Vfritten  first ;  a  connderation  which,  whoever  compatea  these  two  poets,  onght 
to  liave  always  in  liis  eye.  Some  accuse  him  for  the  nme  things  whidi  they 
overiook  or  praise  in  the  other;  as  when  they  prefer  the  Gible  and  moral  of 
the  JEn^  to  those  of  (he  Diad,  for  tlie  same  reasons  which  might  set  (he 
Odynes  above  the  JEoeie:  aa  (hat  the  hero  is  a  wiser  man ;  and  the  action  c^ 
the  one  more  beneGciai  to  hia  cotiatry  tlian  thai  of  the  other :  or  else  tliey 
Uome  him  foi  not  doing  what  he  never  designed  j  as  lAccame  Adullea  is  not 
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u  good  and  peiftct  a  piioM  m  JEaeae,  when  the  veiy  mam)  of  bto  poem 
required  ■  conlrarf  chanicter:  it  ia  ihiu  ihat  Rtpin  judges  ia  hia  compaii^a 
of  Homer  and  Vicgil.  Othen  Belecl  IhoH  particular  panagH  of  Homer,  vrhicb 
are  not  so  laboured  at  aoiae  that  Virgil  drew  out  of  ihem ;  this  is  the  whole 
Dmnagement  of  Scaliger  in  hia  Foetica.  Olben  qnairel  with  what  they  take 
for  low  and  mean  eipreeairau,  Hnnelime*  through  a  fidae  delicacj  and  reSne- 
ineDtiofleiierirom  an  ignoraace  of  the  gnuxs  of  the  original ;  and  then  triumph 
in  the  awkwardneea  of  their  own  tntiBlalions:  thie  is  the  eondnet  of  Peraolt 
in  his  PaiaUeb.  liaaij,  tliere  are  others,  who,  pretending  to  a  fairer  proceeding, 
diatinguiab  between  the  personal  merit  of  Homer  and  that  of  hia  worii ;  but 
when  (hey  come  to  aadgn  the  causee  of  the  great  repnlalion  of  the  Illiad, 
they  Ibund  it  upon  the  ignorance  of  hia  times  and  the  prejudice  of  those  thai 
followed;  and  in  puiauance  of  Ihia  principle,  they  make  those  accidenla,  auch 
■a  the  contention  of  the  citiea,  Six.,  to  be  the  cauaea  of  hia  bme.  which  were 
in  teality  the  conaeiiaenceB  of  hia  merit.  The  name  might  as  well  be  said  of 
Virgil  or  any  great  aalhor,  whose  general  character  will  infallibly  laiae  many 
casual  addidtnu  to  their  leputalian.  This  ia  the  method  of  Moos,  de  ^ 
Motto  i  who  yet  conleaaea,  upon  the  whole,  Ihat  in  whatever  age  Homer  had 
lived,  he  muat  have  been  the  greatest  poet  of  hia  nation,  and  that  he  may  be 
said  in  this  sense  to  be  the  master  even  of  those  who  HUpaaasd  him. 

In  all  these  ohjectioos  we  see  nothing  that  conttadicta  his  titie  to  the  honooi 
of  the  chief  invention ;  and  aa  long  aa  this,  which  is  indeed  the  characteristic 
of  poeli;  itself,  remains  unequalled  by  his  fbllowera,  he  still  continues  superior 
to  Ihera.  A  cooler  judgment  may  commit  fewer  bulla,  and  be  more  approved 
in  the  eyes  of  one  sort  of  ctilks:  hut  that  warmth  of  lancf  vrill  cairy  the 
loudest  and  most  imiveml  aiqdanses,  wludi  holds  (he  heart  of  a  reader  under 
the  atroDgem  enchanlment.  Homer  not  only  appears  tlie  inventor  of  poetry, 
but  excels  all  the  inveoton  of  other  arts  in  this,  that  he  haa  awallowed  up  the 
honour  of  those  who  succeeded  him.  What  he  haa  done  admitted  no  increase  ; 
It  only  leA  rooia  (br  contraction  or  regulation.  He  ahowed  all  the  stretch  of 
fancy  at  once ;  and  if  he  haa  &iled  in  some  of  hia  fiighta,  it  was  but  becauas 
,  he  attempted  every  thing.  A  work  of  this  kind  aeems  like  a  mighty  tree, 
'.  which  riaea  from  the  most  ligorous  seed,  ia  improved  with  industry,  Sourlehes 
and  produces  the  finest  fruit:  nature  and  art  conspire  to  raiae  it :  pleasure  and 
profit  join  to  make  it  valuable :  and  they  who  find  the  juatest  bulls,  have  only 
I  said,  that  a  few  branches,  which  mn  luxuriant  through  a  lichneaa  of  nature, 
might  be  lopped  into  form  to  give  it  a  more  regular  appearance. 
Having  now  qraken  of  the  beautlea  and  defecla  of  the  origiiul,  it  remains 
.  to  treat  of  the  tran^lion,wilh^e  same  view  to  the  chief  characteristie.  As 
far  aa  that  is  aeen  in  the  main  parts  of  the  poem,  such  as  the  jable,  manners, 
and  aentimenta,  no  tranahuor  can  prejudice  it  but  by  wilful  omissiona  and  ooo- 
tractions.  As  it  also  hreoka  out  in  every  particular  image,  deaciiplion,  and 
simile ;  whoever  lessens  or  loo  much  aoftena  those,  takea  off  from  this  chief 
character.  It  is  the  first  grand  duty  of  an  interpreter,  to  give  his  author  entire 
and  immaimed ;  and  for  the  rest,  the  diction  and  versification  only  are  bis 
proper  province,  tdnce  these  must  be  his  own ',  but  the  others  he  is  to  take  tM 
he  Sadi  them. 
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It  should  tben  be  «DndiI«ed  what  neibodi  nnj  tfibrd  Mme  eqafTklml  ta 
our  IsDguage  for  the  graca  of  ibcM  in  tlw  Gmk.  It  »  cerUiD  do  Utenl 
tnoBlstion  on  be  just  lo  sn  eicelknt  oiigiiut  in  x  nperior  langDBge:  but  U 
is  a  gnat  roisuike  to  inugiiK,aB  manr  have  done,  that  m  nA  paiaplinae  can 
nuke  amcadi  for  Ihis  general  defect;  which  is  no  less  m  danger  u>  luae  the 
sjniit  of  BD  BDcieDl,  bjr  deiiatbig  into  tba  modem  maniMra  of  aipivatoD.  If 
there  be  aometimea  a  duknea,  (here  ia  often  K  lif^t  in  anUqutlf,  which 
nothing  better  preativeB  than  a  veiaiiMi  atmon  Ulcial.  1  know  bo  libeniaa 
one  ooghl  to  take,  bul  tfaoae  which  are  amammrf  ibr  tnnrfiring  the  qiirit  of 
the  original,  and  supporting  the  poetical  style  of  ibe  translation:  and  I  will 
Tcntorc  to  saj,  there  have  not  been  more  men  mided  in  fonner  tiioea  by 
B  servile,  dnll  adberencc  lo  the  Letter,  than  hare  been  debided  in  o<u*  by  ■ 
dumeral  and  insolent  txqie  of  raiang  and  hnpraring  tiieir  aalhor.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  tlie  fire  of  the  poem  is  what  a  transistor  riionld  {windpailr 
regard,  aa  it  is  moat  like  to  expire  in  his  managing:  howerer,  it  ia  liia  safest 
ynj  to  be  content  with  preserring  this  to  his  utmoat  in  the  whole,  withoat 
endeavouring  to  be  more  than  he  finds  his  author  is,  in  any  particular  place. 
)t  is  a  great  secret  in  writing  to  know  wlien  to  be  plain,  and  when  poetical 
and  figurative ;  and  it  is  what  Homer  will  teach  na,  if  we  will  but  follow 
modestly  in  his  fbotMeps.  Where  bis  djciion  ■■  bdd  and  \<i(ij,  let  us  raiia 
oois  «■  Ugh  >a  wB  can ;  but  where  his  is  plain  and  humble,  we  ought  not 
to  be  deterred  bom  imitating  him  by  the  fear  of  iacurring  the  censure  of  • 
mere  EngliA  eritie.  Nothing  that  behmga  to  Homer  seems  to  haw  been 
more  comracnly  mistaken  than  the  just  pitch  of  his  style :  some  of  his  irons- 
latms  having  swelled  into  foatian  in  a  proud  eonSdeace  oi  the  sublime; 
Otbers  Bonk  into  flatnen  in  a  cold  and  limoraoB  notion  of  dmplicily.  Methioka 
I  see  tbene  difierent  fiiUowen  of  Hctnet,  some  sweating  and  straining  after 
him  by  violent  leaps  and  bounds,  the  ccitaia  agns  irf  Use  mettle;  olhera 
slowly  and  servilely  creeping  in  hia  train,  while  the  poet  liimself  is  all  the  tima 
pmceeding  with  an  nnafficled  and  equal  mijeaty  bebre  them.  However,  of 
the  two  eitrcDies,  one  could  sooner  pardon  tretay  than  frigidity :  no  author  ia 
to  be  envied  for  such  eommendaUons  as  he  may  gain  by  that  character  of 
style,  which  hia  friends  mnit  agree  together  lo  call  simplicity,  and  the  rest  of 
Ibe  world  will  call  dullnen.  Tbeie  is  a  graceful  and  dignified  aimplidty,  aa 
well  BB  a  bald  and  sordid  one,  which  differ  ss  much  from  each  other  as  the  air 
of  a  [dahi  man  from  tlut  cf  a  sloven ;  it  is  one  thing  to  be  tricked  np,  and 
■nolher  not  to  be  drened  at  all.  Simplicity  ia  the  mean  between  ostentation 
and  rualicit;. 

This  pore  and  noble  EunpUcity  is  no  where  In  such  perfection  as  in  the 
Scripture  and  our  author.  One  may  affirm,  with  all  lespecl  lo  the  ioqiired 
writings,  that  the  divine  Spirit  made  use  of  no  other  words  but  what  wer« 
intelligible  and  cammoa  to  men  at  that  time,  and  in  that  part  of  the  wolld ; 
and  a>  Homei  ia  the  lUEhor  nesrest  lo  those,  lus  style  must  of  course  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  socred  books  than  that  of  any  other  writer.  TU* 
eonaidertttion,  together  with  what  has  been  observed  of  the  parity  of  aame  af 
his  ihooghls,  may,  methinks,  induce  a  imnslalor  on  the  one  hand  to  give  into 
■everal  of  those  general  )duBses  and  mannBiB  of  expression,  mbuk  have 
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Utthwd  •  veoentum,  erem  In  cor  tsngoage,  fram  befog  nacd  in  the  Old 
TMtament;  u,oa  the  other,  to  sToid  ilrase  which  ban  been  appr^*ted  to 
the  Dinnitr,  and  in  a  manner  cooaigned  to  mjiterr  and  religion. 

For  B  frnber  preaervation  of  thia  sir  of  almplicitr,  s  panicnlBr  care  riioiild 
be  taken  to  expren  with  all  plainneea  thoae  rnont  Bntencea  and  pnmitital 
qKecbes  which  are  a>  numerooB  In  dupoet.  Thef  baTeaomething  TeaenUe, 
and  as  I  may  saj  oracular,  in  that  imadraned  gnnlf  and  dtoTtnoB  with  which 
tbef  are  delirered;  a  grace  which  wonid  be  ntterlf  lo«t  by  endeaTouring 
to  gin  than  what  we  call  a  mote  ingenioni,  that  ii,  a  mora  modem  tun 
in  the  paraphraae. 

Perhaps  the  nrixinre  of  KHne  Qmdana  and  old  woidi,  afker  tbe  manner  of 
Hiiton,  if  done  wilhont  loo  much  aflectatlon,  might  not  hare  an  ill  effect  in  ft 
veicioD  of  tUi  particular  woik,  which,  moat  of  anr  other,  eeema  lo  teqoiie  ft 
Tcnenble  anticiae  cast.  But  certainly  the  uae  of  modem  tatma  of  war  and 
goremmenl,  anch  as  platoon,  ecmjiaign,  junto,  or  the  like,  into  ii4tich  aonie  tt 
hia  tmulalora  have  fallen,  cannot  be  allcnnble ;  those  only  excepted,  without 
which  it  is  impoesible  to  treat  the  nl^ect  in  any  living  tangnage. 

There  are  two  peculiarities  in  Homer's  diction  which  are  a  nit  of  maAs,  or 
molai,by  which  erer^ common  eye  distinguiahes  him  atSiBt  sight:  those  wbo 
are  not  hia  greatest  admirers  look  upon  them  aa  defects,  and  thoae  who  are, 
seemed  pleased  with  them  as  beauties.  I  qmak  of  his  compoond  epithets,  and 
of  his  repelieioQi.  Mimy  of  the  fanner  eaiuot  be  done  literally  into  En^iah 
wilhoat  destroying  the  purity  of  ov  langnagE.  I  beliere  aueh  shonld  be 
retained  as  slide  easily  of  themselrea  into  an  Ehi^iA  cimipound,  wilhont 
fJolenee  to  Ihe  eat  or  to  the  leceiTcd  mles  of  compoatiDni  as  well  as  those 
which  have  lecfiTed  a  sanction  &om  the  'authority  of  oar  beat  poets,  and  an 
become  ftnilli«r  through  their  uae  of  them ;  such  as  the  clond-conipelling  Jore, 
&c.  As  for  the  rest,  whenever  any  can  be  ss  fbUy  and  significantly  exprrased 
in  a  single  word  as  in  a  compound  tme,  the  conne  to  be  taken  is  obrioD*. 

Some  that  cannot  be  so  tumed  as  lo  preserve  their  iiiU  inuge  by  one  or  two 
vrords,  may  have  justice  done  them  by  drcnmlocntion  as  tliB  epithet  ibntl- 
fiMijt  to  a  monntaJn,  would  appear  little  or  lidicalons  tistutated  literally 
"  leaf-Bhaking,"  but  aBbrds  a  majestic  idea  in  the  periphrasia :  "  Tbe  lofij 
monnlain  shakes  bis  waving  woods."  OtbCTs,  that  admit  of  difleiing  significa- 
tions, may  receive  an  advantage  by  a  jndidons  variation  according  to  the 
occBsiona  on  which  they  are  Introduced.  For  example,  tbe  epithet  of  Apollo, 
ti^iXat,  or  "hr-Bhooting,"  is  capable  of  two  explications ;  one  literal,  in  respect 
to  the  darts  and  bow,  the  etimgtis  cf  that  god ;  the  other  allegorical,  with  regard  ' 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun :  therefore,  in  such  places,  where  Apollo  is  represented  as 
a  god  in  person,  I  would  use  the  former  inleipretstioo  ;  and  where  the  effects 
of  the  sun  are  described,  T  wonId  make  choice  of  the  latter.  Upon  the  ivbale, 
it  iviU  be  neceseary  to  avoid  that  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  epithets 
vFhich  we  find  in  Homer;  and  which,  (hough  it  might  be  accommodated  (as  has 
been  alrea.dy  ehown)  to  the  ear  of  those  times,  is  by  no  meims  so  to  ours: 
init  one  may  wait  for  opportonittes  of  placing  them,  where  tfaey  derive  an 
addltioDal  beauty  liom  the  occasions  on  which  they  are  employed ;  and  in 
doing  this  properly,  a  tnuudatoi  may  at  once  diowhis&ney  andhiajndgmenl. 
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As  fbi  Homet'i  lepedtiom,  we  nuy  divide  duni  klo  lluae  (otU;  af  what* 
namtioiia  and  apeeches,  of  suigle  aeiUcacei,  ind  gf  one  Tens  or  h-mlfirh 
I  hope  il  IB  Dot  impiHHible  to  have  such  ■  rcgaid  to  tlwae,  u  neitber  to  loM 
■0  known  >  nuuk  of  tbe  anthor  oa  iho  oiw  hand,  oor  to  oSend  the  rMder 
too  much  on  the  other.  The  repetition  ia  JMt  ongneeM  in  tboae  ipeecbe^ 
where  the  dj^nit;  of  the  qwaker  renden  it  a  lort  of  iuolenoa  to  alter  liia 
words  1  (B  in  the  measaiea  feini  gods  to  men,  or  frran  higher  powen  t« 
iDferioiH  ia  the  concema  <^  alate,  or  where  the  oerenuMual  of  religioa  aeema  to 
require  it,  in  the  aolemn  forma  of  piayera,  oatha,  or  IhaUke.  In  other  eaaca,  I 
belieTe,  the  best  rule  is,  to  be  guided  bj  the  neameaa,  or  diataitee,  at  which 
the  repetitioDa  are  pWed  in  the  ort^nal:  wheo  ihey  £iUow  too  doas,  om  majr 
vacy  the  eipresdon;  but  it  ia  a  queetion  whether  a  profeaaed  tiandalor  ha 
BDthonsed  to  omil  any:  if  the;  be  tedkxis,  the  anlhoi  ia  to  answer  lor  iL 

It  onlj  remains  to  qieak  of  the  Tenificatioii.  Homer  (aa  haa  been  aaid)  ii 
pCTpetnaUy  apptytug  the  sound  to  the  sense,  and  Tkiying  it  on  cjtij  new 
subject.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  ezqiiisile  beauties  of  poetry,  and 
»ttsinable  by  very  few:  I  know  only  of  Homer  eminent  for  it  in  the  Greek, 
and  Virgil  in  Ladn.  I  am  seoEiible  it  ia  what  oaf  Kunetimea  happen  by  chance, 
when  a  writer  is  warm,  and  biif  pomegaed  of  hia  image :  howerer,  it  may  be 
reasonably  believed  they  deaigned  thi^,  ia  whose  Tcne  it  ao  manilestly  appears 
in  ■  superini  degree  to  all  olbeia.  Few  readers  have  tlie  ear  to  be  jodgcs  of 
it ;  bat  those  who  hsre,  will  see  I  have  endeavoured  «t  this  beauty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  most  conieU  myielf  utterly  incapable  of  doing  jnatiea  to 
Homer.  I  attempt  him  in  no  other  liope  but  that  wtueh  one  may  enlertaia 
wilhont  moch  vanity,  of  giving  a  more  tolerable  copy  of  him  than  any  entlie 
traniJatian  in  vetse  haa  yet  done.  We  have  only  tlioae  of  Ciiapnun,  Hobbes, 
and  OgiJby.  Chapman  has  token  the  adTantage  of  an  immeanirsble  length  <d 
verse,  notwithstanding  which,  (here  ia  scarce  any  paraphrase  more  loose  and 
lambling  than  hia.  He  has  freqaeu  interpoUtionB  of  fooi  or  six  lines,  and  I 
leinember  one  in  the  ihirleenlii  book  of  the  Odysey,  ver.  313,  wbere  be  has 
tpaa  twenty  Tersea  out  of  two.  He  is  often  ■niatn^.-n  in  so  bold  a  manner, 
that  one  mi|^t  think  be  deviated  on  pnipose,  if  he  did  not  in  other  phues  of 
nis  notes  insist  so  moch  npon  verbal  trifles.  He  a{q>eaia  to  have  bad  a  strong 
afiectation  of  extracting  new  meaninga  ont  of  his  author,  insomuch  as  to 
promise,  in  hia  tbymiug  pre&ce,  a  poem  of  the  mysteries  he  had  revealed  in 
Homer:  and  periiape  he  endeavoared  to  strain  the  obvious  sense  to  this  end. 
His  expression  is  involved  in  fiutian,  a  bull  for  which  he  woa  remarkable  in 
hia  oiiginal  writings,  as  in  the  tragedy  of  Butts  ^Amboite,  &c.  Id  a  word, 
the  nature  of  the  num  may  account  for  hia  whole  performaoce ;  for  he  appears, 
from  his  preface  and  remarks,  to  have  been  of  an  arrogant  tnin,  and  an 
enthuBaat  in  poetry.  His  own  boaat  of  having  foiiihed  half  the  Hiad  in  lev 
than  GfUea  weeka,  ahowa  with  what  negligeoce  hia  version  was  peiformed. 
But  that  which  is  to  be  sUowed  him,  and  which  very  much  contributed  to 
cover  his  deleela,  ia  a  daring  fiery  apirit  thst  animates  his  tranalatloa,  which  is 
atmiething  tike  what  one  mi^t  imagine  Homer  himself  would  have  written 
before  he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion. 

Hobbes  hu  giveo  ns  »  conect  eipUnaiioii  [^  the  aeiwe  in  generali  bat  for 
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panicnlan  and  drcomitaneeB,  he  coaliaimUr  lops  them,  and  oflcD  omita  ilia 
moH  bcRDlifdl.  Aj  for  its  boing  eneemed  a  clow  tranriation,  I  doobt  nol 
man;  haTC  been  led  inlo  thai  eiror  by  the  diortDeas  of  it,  which  proceed!  not 
from  hia  GillowiDg  the  onginal  line  by  Hue,  bat  fma  the  eontraelkma  abore 
mentiiiDed.  He  Bometimei  omits  whole  rimilea  and  •eauoees,  and  b  now 
and  then  guilty  of  miBtdcei,  Into  which  no  writer  of  hb  learning  could  hare 
bllen  but  ihnw^  eareleameo.  ffis  poetry,  as  well  aa  Ogilb7*8,  ia  loo  meaD 
for  criiidm. 

It  iaa  great  losi  to  the  poetical  world  tltatMr.  DrydendidnotUTetotraBa- 
late  the  lUad.  He  has  left  ua  only  the  fint  bo<^,  and  a  onall  part  of  the  aixth ; 
in  which  if  he  has,  in  some  places,  not  truly  inlerpnted  the  sense,  or  preserred 
the  antiquiiies,  it  ought  to  be  eicuaed  on  account  of  the  haaie  he  was  obliged 
to  write  in.  He  Beema  to  hare  had  too  rood)  regard  to  Cbapman,  whJuae 
words  he  Bometinies  copies,  and  has  nnhappily  followed  him  in  pasagea  where 
be  wandeta  from  the  original.  However,  had  he  translated  the  whole  work, 
I  would  h&Te  no  mors  attempted  Homer  atler  him  than  Virgil,  hi»  Terdon  of 
whom,  notwithstanding  some  human  eiroia,  [a  the  most  noble  and  spirited 
ttanalalion  I  know  in  any  language.  But  (he  fitte  of  great  geniusea  ia  like 
thai  of  great  roiniaters ;  though  they  are  confenedly  the  first  in  the  common- 
wealth of  letters,  they  muat  be  envied  and  calumniated,  only  lor  being  at  the 
head  of  it. 

That  which  in  my  opinion  onghi  to  be  the  eadeavour  of  any  one  who  tnns- 
lales  Homer,  ia  above  all  things  to  keep  ahre  that  qririt  and  fire  which  makes 
Ida  diief  character ;  in  particular  places,  where  the  sense  can  bear  any  doubt,  to 
follow  the  strongest  and  most  poedcal,  as  most  agreeing  with  that  cliaraeler ; 
to  eopy  Um  in  all  the  variatiolis  of  hi*  style,  and  the  dififcrenc  modulations  of 
his  numbeis ;  to  preaerre,  in  the  more  active  or  descriptive  parts,  •  warmth 
and  elevadon ;  in  the  more  sedate  or  narrative,  a  plainness  and  solemnity ;  in 
the  qieeclies,  a  fullness  and  penpicuily ;  in  the  sentences,  a  shortness  and 
gravity:  not  to  neglect  even  the  little  fignret  and  tnma  on  the  words,  nor 
•omedmea  the  very  cast  of  the  periods ;  neither  to  omit  nor  confound  any  litea 
or  customs  of  antiquity :  periisps  too  he  oaght  to  include  the  wliote  in  a  shorter 
compass  than  has  been  hitherto  done  by  any  trsndator,  who  has  toleiably 
preserved  either  the  sense  or  poetry.  What  T  would  fiulher  recommend  to 
him,  is  to  study  hia  auihoi  mther  from  his  own  text,  than  from  any  cMnment- 
atiea,  how  learned  soever,  or  whatever  figure  they  may  moke  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  world ;  M  eonradcr  him  attentirely  in  comparison  with  l^rgil  above 
all  the  ancienls,  and  with  Milton  above  all  the  modema.  Next  these,  the 
Archbiahop  i^  Cambray'B  Telemschua  may  give  him  the  traeat  idea  of  the 
spirit  and  tum  of  our  aathar,  and  Boaan's  admirable  trcHtiae  of  the  Epic  Poem, 
the  jastest  notion  of  hia  design  and  conduct.  But,  aiier  all,  with  whatever 
judgment  and  study  ajnan  may  proceed,  or  viilh  whatever  happiness  he  may 
perform  such  a  work,  he  must  hope  to  please  bitt  a  few ;  those  only  who  have  at 
once  a  taste  of  poetry,  and  competent  learning.  For  to  satisfy  each  aa  want 
either,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  this  undertaking ;  since  a  mere  modem  wit  can 
Hke  nothing  thai  is  not  modem,  and  a  pedant  nothing  that  is  not  Greek. 
What  I  bare  done  is  submitted  to  the  public,  from  whose  opinioaa  I  am 
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prepared  to  kani ;  thoD^  I  fear  no  jridgM  ■>  Ihile  u  oni  beat  poets,  who  are 
moM  ■enable  of  ihe  weight  of  tbla  laik.  A>  ibc  the  worn,  vrtuterer  tbejr 
tbaH  pleaae  to  mf,  they  may  gire  me  xnne  txmixm  u  inj  are  tmhippf  men, 
but  none  as  ihey  are  maligDaat  wiiten.  I  was  guided  in  IM*  tmulalioD  bj 
Judgments  very  difierent  from  theha,  and  by  peraons  lor  whom  they  can  haTO 
no  kindnen,  if  an  old  obsenalkm  be  tnie,  that  Ihe  strongest  antipathy  in  the 
world  is  that  (rf'tbob  to  men  of  wit.  Mr.  Addisoa  was  the  first  whose  adrice 
detennined  me  to  nndertake  this  task,  who  was  pleased  to  write  me  upon  that 
ocoasioa  m  such  terms  as  I  cannot  repeat  wilhont  lanity.  I  was  obliged  to 
Sir  Richard  Steel  for  a  very  early  rec<nmDendalioD  <tf  my  niidertaking  to  the 
public.  Dr.  Swift  pmoolad  my  interest  with  that  warmth  with  which  he 
always  serres  fail  friend.  The  homanity  and  fiankneas  of  Bir  Samuel  Ganh 
are  what  I  never  knew  wanting  on  any  occasion.  1  must  bIbo  acknowledge, 
with  infinUe  pleasure,  the  many  friendly  offices,  as  well  sa  nncen  crilieiaiis 
of  Mr.  Congrere,  who  hsd  led  me  the  way  in  translating  some  parts  of 
Homer;  as  I  widi  for  the  sake  of  the  world  be  had  pterented  me  in  the  real. 
I  most  add  the  names  of  Mr.  Rowe  and  Dr.  PameU,  thoagh  I  shall  take  a 
farther  (qipornmity  <d  doing  jnstice  to  the  last,  whose  good  nature  (to  gire  il 
a  gieat  panegyric)  is  no  lea  eilenrnve  than  his  lesmiog.  The  bvour  of  theaa 
laUlemen  is  not  entiiely  nndeserred  by  oiw  who  bean  them  so  true  an 
•fiectian.  Bat  what  can  I  tay  of  the  honaar  so  many  of  the  great  have  dtme 
me,  wbUe  the  fint  names  of  Ihe  age  appear  as  my  sobscriben,  and  the  moat 
ons  and  ornaments  of  teaniiiig  oa  my  chief  eneoorafeiaT 
a  particular  pieasare  to  me  to  find,  that  my  highest  obtiga- 
tioas  are  to  such  who  hare  done  most  hotMor  to  the  name  of  poet :  that  his 
grace  the  Duke  of  Bndingham  waa  not  diqdeased  I  dkould  undertake  tba 
author  to  whom  he  haa  pmu  (in  Us  exceUent Essay)  so  complete  a  praise; 


Aad  Hooar  will  b«  sU  Ihs  books  ymi  BHd  ;" 

That  the  Ead  of  Haliiax  was  one  of  the  first  to  bjwx  ate,  of  whom  it  la 
hard  to  say  whether  the  adrancement  of  the  pohle  arts  is  more  owing  to  his 
generosity  or  hie  example :  that  such  a  geiuDS  aa  my  Lord  BoUngbioko,  not 
more  distinguiriied  in  the  great  scenes  of  boeinen  than  in  all  the  nsefhl  and 
entertaining  parts  of  lesming,  lias  not  reliised  to  be  the  critic  of  these  iheets, 
and  the  patron  of  ibeir  writer :  and  that  so  excellent  an  imitator  of  Homer  as 
the  noble  author  (^  the  tragedy  of  Heruc  Love,  haa  continued  hia  partiality 
to  me.  from  my  writing  Pastorals,  to  my  allempting  ihs  Hind.  I  cannot  deny 
myself  the  pride  of  confesdng,  that  I  have  had  the  advantage  not  only  of  their 
advice  for  the  conduct  in  general,  but  their  correction  of  several  partKulua  of 
this  translation. 

I  could  my  a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  of  being  discingniihed  hy  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon )  hut  it  is  abnoN  absurd  to  particnlHiiie  any  one  geaerons  action 
in  a  person  whose  whole  hfe  ia  a  continued  series  of  them.  Mr.  Stanhope, 
the  present  secretary  of  stale,  will  pardon  my  desire  of  having  it  known  that 
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ha  ms  pleased  to  fntnaie  this  affiur.  Ttie  puticDkr  seal  of  Mr.  Htnmnrt 
(the  aoD  of  the  late  lord  chanceUor)  gare  me  a  proof  how  much  I  am  hoooiiKd 
in  a  ahnie  of  his  fiiendahyt.  I  muM  attribate  to  the  same  motive  that  of  acTeid 
othen  of  my  fiienils,  to  whom  all  ackiiowled|[meDli  are  rendetEd  nnnecenaiT 
bj  the  piirilegee  t^  a  funiliu  correafnndBDOe :  and  I  ant  aatiBfied  I  can  no 
way  better  oblige  men  of  their  turn,  thar  by  my  aileiice, 

la  short,  I  have  foimd  mon  pAttoiM  tbaa  erer  Homer  wanted.  He  would 
have  thought  himKlf  haiqiy  to  have  met  the  Mme  bToor  at  Athena  that  haa 
beeg  ihowa  me  by  ita  learned  rind  the  UniTeraity  a!  Oxford.  If  my  author 
had  the  will  of  «fter«gea  foe  hia  deteuteia,  hi*  ttaiHUtar  hu  had  the  beautiei 
of  the  present  for  hia  adTOcatea ;  a  pleaaure  too  great  to  be  ehangad  for  any 
fame  in  reveirion.  And  I  can  hardly  envy  him  thoaa  pom|)ina  honoua  he 
reeeired  afier  death,  when  I  reflect  on  the  ertjoyment  of  ao  many  agreeable 
cMigaljona,  and  ea^  fnendihipa,  which  make  the  aaliafhelian  of  life,  lliia 
diWiiKtion  ia  the  more  to  be  acknowledged,  aa  it  la  shown  to  one  whoae  pen 
hw  ncTcr  gratified  the  ptejndicea  of  partjeular  partiea,  or  the  ranitic*  id 
pankular  men.  Whatever  the  aacccaainay  ^ore,  IduilDererrepcat  ofan 
imdertaking  in  which  I  have  e:q>e[iei>ced  the  candour  and  fiieiuUiq)  of  to 
many  penona  itf  merit ;  and  in  which  I  hope  to 
youth  that  are  genemlly  loal  in  a  diele  of  foUiea,  after  a 
wholly  nanaefhl  to  others,  nor  diMgreeable  to  mjael£. 
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The  Contention  qf  AdtiUtt  and  Agamtmnon. 

jUanimtT.— In  Ifae  wu-  of  Troy,  the  Qre^B  having:  Hcked  Mnie  of  tha 
nelgbboariD^  town*,  and  ukea  fTom  (bence  two  brantiM  ciptivca, 
ObrjMlB  uiil  BriHla,  allotted  the  fint  to  AgBmsmnoB  and  Iha  U>1  to 
Achilles.  CbiyKa,  tbs  father  of  ChTywlB,  and  prieil  of  Apollo,  oomai 
to  the  Qrecim  camp  to  ramom  h« ;  with  which  the  action  of  the  poem 
opeiw,  in  the  tenth  jtn  of  th«  Riggn.  The  prieit  being  retiued,  and 
inwlenllj  diamiued  by  .^amenmon,  entnali  ler  vniKeaooe  (rcHD  hi* 
goA,  who  in&icli  ■  pestilence  on  the  Greeki,  AchiUsa  colli  a  council, ' 
and  enconragm  Chalcae  to  dadare  the  cause  6t  it,  who  attributea  i(  lo  the 
lefiinl  of  Chiyaela.  The  kin^,  being-  obliged  to  aetkl  back  hia  capttre, 
enleie  into  a  furioos  conletl  with  Achillea,  which  Nealot  paciflee  i  bow> 


die  net  of  the  Qreeka ;  and  complaining  to  ThetEa,  she  iupplicalea  Jupiter 
to  render  Ihem  aenalble  to  the  wrong'  done  to  ber  eon,  by  ^ring'  Tictory 
to  the  Tiojani.  Jupiler,  granting  her  auit,  inceniea  Juno,  between  whom 
the  debate  runi  high,  till  they  are  reconciled  by  the  addreai  of  Tulcan. 
Hie  time  of  iwo-and-twenly  days  ia  taken  up  in  thii  book :  nine  during-  the 
plague,  one  in  the  council  and  quarrel  of  the  princee,  and  twelve  for 
Jnpiter'a  May  with  the  Etbiopiana,  at  whose  relom  Tbelia  prefers  her 
petition.  Tbe  aeens  lies  in  ^e  Grecian  canp.  than  cbanfTca  lo  Chryia, 
and  lastly  to  Olympni. 

Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  UDDumber'd,  heavenly  goddess,  sing  I 
That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain; 
Whose  limbs,  unburied  on  the  naked  shore, 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore; 
Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  strove, 
Such  was  the  sovere^  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  JoTe. 
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Declare,  O  Musel  in  what  iU-fiUed  hour 
SpruDg  the  fierce  strife— from  what  ofiesded  powerT     10 
Latona's  son  a  dire  contagion  spread, 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead; 
The  king  of  men  his  reverend  priest  defied, 
And  for  the  king's  offence  the  people  died. 

For  Chryses  sought  with  costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  victor's  chain. 
Suppliant  the  venerable  father  stands, 
Apollo's  awful  ensigns  grace  his  hands: 
By  these  he  begs;  and,  lowly  bending  down. 
Extends  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown.  SO 

He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  implored  lor  grace 
The  brother-kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race. 

"Ye  kings  and  warriors  I  may  your  vows  be  crown'd. 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground! 
May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore ; 
But,  ohl  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain. 
And  give  Chriseis  to  these  arms  again ! 
If  mercy  tail,  yet  let  my  presents  move, 
And  dread  avenging  Kicebus,  son  of  Jove!"  30 

The  Greeks  in  shouts  their  joint  assent  declare. 
The  priest  to  reverence,  and  release  the  fair. 
Not  so  Atrides:  he,  with  kingly  pride. 
Repulsed  the  sacred  sire,  and  thus  replied: 

"Hence,  on  thy  life,  and  fly  these  hostile  plains, 
Nor  ask,  presumptuous,  what  the  king  detains  1 
Hence,  with  thy  laurel  crown  and  golden  rod. 
Nor  trust  too  far  those  ensigns  of  thy  god! 
Mine  is  thy  daughter,  priest,  and  shall  remain; 
And  prayers,  and  tears,  and  bribes,  shall  plead  in  vain,  40 
Till  time  shall  rifle  every  youthful  grace. 
And  age  dismiss  her  from  my  cold  embrace. 
In  daily  labours  of  the  loom  employ'd, 
Or  doom'd  to  deck  the  bed  she  once  enjoy'd. 
Hence,  then,  to  Argos  shall.the  m^d  retire, 
Far  from  h^  native  soil  and  weeping  sire." 
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The  trembling  priest  Bl<nig  the  shore  retum'd. 
And  in  tiie  anguish  of  a  &ther  mouni'd. 
Disconsolate,  not  daring  to  complain. 
Silent  he  wander'd  by  the  sounding  main:  50 

Till,  safe  at  distance,  to  his  god  he  prays — 
The  god  who  darts  around  the  world  his  rays : 

"O,  Smintheus  I  sprung  from  &ir  Lstcma's  tine, 
Thou  guardian  power  of  Cilia  the  divine  I 
Thou  source  of  light  I  whom  Tenedos  adores. 
And  whose  brfght  presence  gilds  thy  Chrysa's  shores  I 
If  e'er  with  wreaths  I  hung  thy  sacred  fane. 
Or  fed  the  flames  with  fat  of  oxen  slain; 
God  of  the  silver  bow  I  thy  shafts  employ. 
Avenge  thy  servant,  and  the  Greeks  destroy!"  60 

ThusChryses  pray'd;  the  iavouring  power  attends. 
And  from  Olympus'  lofty  tops  descends. 
Bent  was  his  bow,  the  Grecian  hearts  to  wound ; 
fierce,  as  he  moved,  his  silver  shafts  resound. 
Breathing  revenge,  a  sudden  night  he  spread. 
And  gloomy  darkness  roll'd  about  his  head. 
The  fleet  in  view,  he  twang'd  his  deadly  bow. 
And  hissing  fly  the  feather'd  &tes  below. 
On  mules  and  dogs  th'  infection  first  began; 
And  last  the  vengeful  arrows  fixed  in  man.  70 

For  nine  long  nights,  through  all  the  dusky  air. 
The  pyres,  thick-flaming,  shot  a  dismal  glare. 
But  ere  the  tenth  revolving  day  was  run, 
Inspired  by  Juno,  Thetis'  godlike  s<m 
Convened  to  council  all  the  Grecian  train; 
For  much  the  goddess  moum'd  her  heroes  slain. 

Th'  assembly  seated,  rising  o'er  the  rest, 
Achilles  thus  the  king  of  men  address'd: 

"Why  leave  we  riot  the  fatal  Trojan  shore, 
And  measure  back  the  seas  we  cross'd  before?  80 

The  plague  destroying  wh(»n  the  sword  would  spare, 
'Tis  time  to  save  the  few  remains  of  war. 
But  let  some  prophet,  or  some  sacred  sage. 
Explore  the  cause  of  great  Apollo's  rage; 
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Or  learn  the  waateful  vengeance  to  remove, 

By  mystic  dreams,  for  dreami  descend  from  Jove. 

If  broken  vows  this  heavy  corse  have  laid, 

Let  altars  smoke,  and  hecatombs  be  paid. 

So  Heaven,  atoned,  shall  dying  Greece  restore. 

And  Phoebus  dart  bis  burning  shafts  no  more." 

He  said,  and  sat:  when  Chalcas  thus  replied; 
Chalcas  the  wise,  the  Grecian  priest  and  guide, 
That  sacred  seer,  whose  comprehensive  view 
The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  knew: 
Uprising  slow,  the  venerable  sage 
Thus  spoke  the  prudence  and  the  fears  of  age: 
"Beloved  of  Jove,  AchillesI  wouldst  thou  know 
Why  angry  Phcebus  bends  his  fetal  bowT 
First  give  thy  fwth,  and  phght  a  prince's  word 
Of  sure  protection,  by  thy  power  and  sword. 
For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal, 
And  truths,  invidious  to  the  great,  reveal. 
Bold  is  the  task,  when  subjects,  grown  too  wise. 
Instruct  a  monarch  where  his  error  lies: 
For  though  we  deem  the  sb<»:t-lived  fory  past, 
'Tis  sure  the  Mighty  will  revenge  at  last." 

To  whom  Pelides:  "From  thy  inmost  soul 
Speak  what  thou  know'st,  and  speak  without  control : 
Ev'n  by  that  god  I  swear  who  rules  the  day. 
To  whom  thy  hands  the  vows  of  Greece  convey. 
And  whose  bless'd  oracles  thy  lips  declare ; 
Long  as  Achilles  breathes  this  vital  air. 
No  daring  Greek,  of  all  the  numerous  band, 
Against  his  priest  shall  lift  an  impious  hand: 
Not  ev'n  the  chief  by  whom  our  hosts  are  led. 
The  king  of  kings,  shall  touch  that  sacred  head-" 

Encourf^ed  thus,  the  blameless  man  replies: 
"Nor  vows  unpaid,  nor  slighted  sacrifice. 
But  he,  our  chie^  provoked  the  raging  pest, 
Apollo's  vengeance  for  his  injured  priest. 
Nor  will  the  god's  awaked  fury  cease. 
But  plagues  shall  spread,  and  fimeral  fires  increase, 
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Till  the  great  king,  without  a  ransom  paid, 
To  her  own  Cluysa  send  the  block-eyed  maid. 
Perhaps,  with  added  sacrifice  and  prayer, 
The  priest  may  pardon,  and  the  god  may  spare." 

The  prophet  spoke;  when,  with  a  gloomy  frown. 
The  monarch  started  from  his  shining  throne ; 
Black  choler  fill'd  his  breast,  that  boil'd  with  ire. 
And  from  his  eye-balls  fiash'd  the  living  fire.  1 30 

''Augur  accursed!  denouncing  mischief  still, 
Prophet  of  plagues,  for  ever  bodu^  iUl 
Still  must  that  tongue  some  wounding  message  bring, 
And  still  thy  priestly  pride  provoke  thy  king? 
For  this  are  Pbcebus'  oracles  explored. 
To  teach  the  Gre^  to  murmur  at  their  lord  ? 
For  this  with  f^ehoods  is  my  honour  stain'd, 
Is  Heaven  offended,  and  a  priest  profaned ; 
Because  my  prize,  my  beauteous  maid,  I  bold. 
And  heav^y  charms  prefer  to  proffer'd  gold7  140 

A  mtud,  umnatch'd  iu  manners  as  in  face, 
Skill'd  in  each  art,  and  crowu'd  with  every  grace ! 
Not  half  so  dear  were  Clytiemnestra's  charms, 
When  first  her  blooming  beauties  bless'd  my  arms. 
Yet,  if  the  gods  demand  her,  let  her  sail ; 
Our  cares  are  cmly  for  the  public  weal : 
Let  me  be  deem'd  the  hateful  cause  of  all. 
And  suffer,  rather  than  my  peo[4e  fall. 
The  prize,  the  beauteous  prize,  I  will  resign. 
So  dearly  valued,  and  so  justly  mme.  1  &0 

But  since  for  common  good  I  yield  the  ioir. 
My  private  loss  let  grateful  Greece  repair ; 
Nor  unrewarded  let  your  prince  complain, 
That  he  alone  has  fought  and  bled  in  vain." 

"Insatiate  king!"  Achilles  thus  repttea, 
"Fond  of  the  power,  but  fonder  of  the  prize! 
Would'st  thou  the  Greeks  their  lawful  prey  should  yield. 
The  due  reward  of  many  a  well-fought  fieldT 
The  spoils  of  cities  razed,  and  warriors  slaioi, 
We  share  with  justice,  as  with  toil  we  gain:  100 
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But  to  resume  whate'er  thy  avarice  craves 
(That  trick  of  tyrants)  may  be  borne  by  slaves. 
Yet,  if  our  chief  for  plunder  only  fight, 
The  spoils  of  Ilion  stuill  thy  loss  requite, 
Whene'er  by  Jove's  decree  our  conquering  powers 
Shall  humble  to  the  dust  her  lofty  towers." 

Then  thus  the  king:  "Shall  I  my  prize  resign 
With  tame  content,  and  thou  possess'd  of  thine? 
Great  as  thou  art,  and  like  a  god  m  fight, 
Think  not  to  rob  me  of  a  soldier's  right. 
At  thy  demand,  shall  1  restore  the  maidl 
First  let  the  just  equivalent  be  paid ; 
Such  aa  a  king  might  ask;  and  let  it  be 
A  treasure  worthy  her,  and  worthy  me. 
Or  grant  me  this,  or,  with  a.  monarch's  claim. 
This  hand  shall  seize  some  other  captive  dame. 
The  mighty  Ajax  shall  his  prize  resign, 
Ulysses*  spoils,  or  ev'n  thy  own  be  mine. 
The  man  who  suffers,  loudly  may  complain; 
And  rage  he  may,  but  he  shall  rage  in  vain. 
But  this  when  time  requires. — It  now  remains 
We  launch  a  bark  to  plough  the  watery  plaina, 
And  waft  the  sacrifice  to  Chrysa's  shores, 
With  chosen  pilots  and  with  labouring  oars. 
Soon  shall  the  fair  the  sable  ship  ascend. 
And  some  deputed  prince  the  charge  attend: 
This  Greta's  king,  or  Ajax  shall  fulfil, 
Or  wise  Ulysses  see  perform'd  our  will ; 
Or,  if  our  royal  pleasure  shall  ordain, 
Achilles'  self  conduct  her  o'er  the  main : 
Let  fierce  Achillea,  dreadfiil  in  his  rage. 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage." 

At  this,  Pelides,  frowning  stem,  replied: 
"0  tyrant,  arm'd  with  insolence  and  pridel 
Inglorious  slave  to  interest,  ever  join'd 
With  fraud  unworthy  of  a  royal  mind  1 
What  generous  Greek,  obedient  to  thy  word. 
Shall  fiinn  an  ambush,  or  shall  lift  the  sword  f 
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What  cause  have  I  to  war  at  tity  decreet 

The  diBtant  Trojans  never  injured  me;  SOO 

To  Fthia's  realms  no  hostile  troops  they  ledi 

Safe  in  her  vales  my  warlike  coursers  fed  ; 

Far  hence  removed,  the  hoarse-resounding  main. 

And  walls  of  rock,  secure  my  native  reign; 

Whose  fruitful  soil  luxuriant  harvests  grace. 

Rich  in  her  fruits,  and  in  her  martial  race. 

Hither  we  sail'd,  a  voluntary  throng, 

T*  avenge  a  private,  not  a  public  wrong : 

What  else  to  Troy  th'  assembled  nations  draws. 

But  thine,  ungrateful,  and  thy  brother's  cause?  SIO 

Is  this  the  pay  our  blood  and  toils  deserve; 

Disgraced  and  injured  by  the  man  we  serve? 

And  darest  thou  threat  to  snatch  my  prize  away, 

Due  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreadful  day? 

A  prize  as  small,  0  tyrant!  match'd  with  thine. 

As  thy  own  actions  if  compared  to  mine  I 

Thine  in  each  conquest  is  the  wealthy  prey. 

Though  mine  the  sweat  and  danger  of  the  day. 

Some  trivial  presents  to  my  ships  I  beiu-, 

Or  barren  praises  pay  the  wounds  of  war.  230 

But  know,  proud  monarch,  I'm  thy  slave  no  morel 

My  fleet  shall  waf^  me  to  Thessalia's  shore. 

Left  by  Achilles  on  the  Trojan  plain. 

What  spoils,  what  conquest,  shall  Atrides  gain?" 

To  this  the  king:  "Fly,  mighty  warrior,  fly! 
Thy  ud  we  need  not,  and  thy  threats  defy. 
There  want  not  chiefs  in  such  a  caus^  to  flght, 
And  Jove  himself  shall  guard  a  monarch's  right. 
Of  all  the  kings  (the  god's  distinguish'd  care) 
To  power  superior  none  such  hatred  bear;  S30 

Strife  and  debate  thy  restless  soul  employ. 
And  wars  and  horrors  are  thy  savage  joy. 
If  thou  hast  strength,  'twas  Heaven  that  strength  bestow'd ; 
For  know,  vain  man !  thy  valour  is  from  God. 
Haste,  launch  thy  vessels,  fly  with  speed  away, 
Rule  thy  own  realms  with  arbitrary  sway: 
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I  heed  thee  not,  but  prize  at  equal  rate 

Thy  Bhort-lived  IHendship  and  thy  groundless  hate. 

Go,  threat  thy  eartb-bom  Myrmidons ;  but  here 

Tis  mine  to  threaten,  prince,  and  thine  to  fear.  240 

Know,  if  the  god  the  beauteous  maid  demand. 

My  bark  shall  waft  her  to  her  native  land ; 

But  then  prepare,  imperious  prince  I  prepare, 

Fierce  as  thou  art,  to  yield  thy  captive  fair: 

Ev'n  in  thy  tent  I'll  seize  the  blooming  prize, 

Thy  loved  Briseis  with  the  radiant  eyes. 

Hence  shalt  thou  prove  my  might,  and  curse  the  hour 

Thou  stood'st  a  rival  of  imperial  power ; 

And  hence  to  all  our  host  it  shall  be  known. 

That  kings  are  subject  to  the  gods  alcme."  250 

Achilles  heard,  with  grief  and  rage  oppresa'd, 
His  heart  swell'd  high,  and  labour'd  in  his  breast. 
Distracting  thoughts  by  turns  his  bosom  ruled, 
Now  fired  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cool'd : 
That  prompts  hia  hand  to  draw  the  deadly  sword. 
Force  through  the  Greeks,  and  pierCe  their  haughty  lord ; 
This  whispers  soft,  his  vengeance  to  control. 
And  calm  the  rising  tempest  of  his  soul. 
Just  as  in  anguish  of  suspense  he  stay'd, 
While  half  unsheath'd  ai^)ear'(i  the  glittering  blade,     2no 
Minerva  swift  descended  from  above. 
Sent  by  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove 
(For  both  the  princes  claim'd  her  equal  care) ; 
Behind  she  stood,  and  by  the  golden  hair 
Achilles  seized,  to  him  alone  confessed; 
A  sable  cloud  conceal'd  her  from  the  rest. 
He  sees,  and  sudden  to  the  goddess  cries 
(Known  by  the  flames  that  sparkle  from  her  eyes) : 
"Descends  Minerva,  in  her  guardian  care, 
A  heavenly  witness  of  the  wrongs  I  bear  270 

From  Atreus*  son!  then  let  those  eyes  that  view 
The  daring  crime,  behold  the  vengeance  too." 

" Forbear r  the  progeny  of  Jove  replies; 
'*To  calm  thy  ftiry,  I  forsake  the  skies: 
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Let  great  Achilles,  to  the  goda  rangif  d, 

To  reason  yield  the  empire  o'er  his  aaai. 

By  awful  Juno  this  cotmnaod  is  given; 

The  king  and  yon  are  both  the  care  of  IteaToi. 

The  force  of  keen  reproaches  let  him  feel, 

But  sheath,  iftedieOt,  thy  revenging  sted. 

For  I  pronounce  (and  trust  a  heavenly  power) 

Thy  injured  honour  has  its  &tttd  hour. 

When  the  proud  monarch  -ahall  thy  arms  implore. 

And  bribe  thy  friendship  with  a  boundless  store. 

Then  let  revenge  no  longer  bear  the  sway. 

Command  thy  passions,  and  the  gods  obey." 

To  her  Pelides:  "With  regardfiil  ear 
'Tis  just,  O  goddess)  I  thy  dictates  hear. 
Hard  as  it  is,  my  vengeance  I  suppress: 
Those  who  revere  the  gods,  the  gods  will  bless." 

He  said,  observant  of  the  blue-eyed  maid ; 
Then  in  the  sheath  retnm'd  the  shining  blade. 
The  goddess  swift  to  high  CMympus  flies, 
And  joins  the  sacred  senate  of  the  skies. 

Nor  yet  the  rage  his  boiling  breast  forsook, 
Which  thus  redoubling  on  Atrides  broke: 
"O  monster!  mix'd  of  insolence  and  fear. 
Thou  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  a  deer. 
When  wert  thou  known  in  ambush'd  fights  to  dare, 
Or  nobly  face  the  horrid  front  of  war? 
'Tis  OUTS  the  chance  of  fighting  fields  to  try. 
Thine  to  look  on,  and  bid  the  valiant  die. 
So  much  'tis  safer  through  the  camp  to  go, 
And  rob  a  subject,  than  despoil  a  foe. 
Scourge  of  ihy  people,  violent  and  base! 
Sent  in  Jove's  anger  on  a  slavish  race. 
Who,  lost  to  sense  of  generous  freedom  past. 
Are  tamed  to  wrongs,  or  this  had  been  thy  lastl 
Now  by  this  sacred  sceptre  hear  me  swear. 
Which  never  more  shall  leaves  or  blossoms  bear — 
Which,  sever'd  from  the  trunk,  as  I  from  thee, 
On  the  bare  mounttuns  letl  its  parent  tree — 
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This  aceptre,  form'd  by  temper'd  steel  to  prove 

An  enaiga  of  the  delegates  of  Jove, 

From  whom  the  power  of  laws  and  justice  springs 

(Tremendoos  oath  inviolate  to  kings) : 

By  this  I  swear,  when  bleeding  Greece  again 

Shall  call  Achilles,  she  shall  call  in  vain. 

When,  flush'd  with  slaughter.  Hector  comes  to  spread 

The  purpled  shore  with  mountains  of  the  dead,  8S0 

Then  shall  thoii  mourn  th'  affront  thy  madness  gave ; 

Forced  to  deplore,  when  impotent  to  save : 

Then  rage  in  bitterness  of  soul,  to  know 

This  act  has  made  the  bravest  Greek  thy  foe." 

He  spoke ;  and  furious  hurl'd  against  the  ground 
His  sceptre,  starred  with  golden  studs  around. 
Then  sternly  silent  sat     With  like  disdain 
The  raging  king  retum'd  his  frowns  again. 

To  calm  their  passions  with  the  words  of  age. 
Slow  from  his  seat  arose  the  Fylian  sage,  330 

Experienced  Nestor,  in  persuasion  skill'd. 
Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  distill'd; 
Two  generations  now  had  pass'd  away. 
Wise  by  his  rules,  and  happy  by  his  sway ; 
Two  ages  o'er  his  native  realm  he  reign'd. 
And  now  th'  example  of  the  third  remain'd. 
All  view'd  with  awe  the  venerable  man; 
Who  thus  with  mild  benevolence  began: 

"What  shame,  what  wo  is  this  to  Greece !  what  joy 
To  Troy's  proud  monarch,  and  the  friends  of  Troy  1    340 
That  adverse  gods  commit  to  stem  debate 
The  best,  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  state. 
Young  as  ye  are,  this  youthful  heat  restrain. 
Nor  think'your  Nestor's  years  and  wisdom  vain. 
A  godlike  race  of  heroes  once  I  knew, 
Such  aa  no  more  these  aged  eyes  shall  view  I 
Lives  there  a  chief  to  match  Pirithous'  fame, 
Dryas  the  bold,  or  Ceneus'  deathless  name ; 
Theseus,  endued  with  more  than  mortal  might. 
Or  Polyphemus,  like  the  gods  in  fighti  850 
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With  these  of  old  to  tmli  of  battie  bred, 

In  early  youth  my  hardy  daya  I  led; 

Fired  with  the  thint  which  virtuoiu  enry  breedi^ 

And  Bmit  with  love  of  honourable  deeds. 

Strongest  of  men,  th^  pierced  the  mountain  boar. 

Ranged  the  wild  deserts  red  with  monsters'  gore, 

And  from  the  hills  the  shaggy  Centaurs  tore. 

Yet  these  with  soft  persuasive  arts  I  sway'd ; 

Whan  Nestor  spoke,  they  listen'd  and  obey'd. 

If  in  my  youth  ev'n  these  esteem'd  me  wise,  30 

I>o  you,  young  warriors,  hear  my  age  advioe. 

Atrides,  seize  not  on  the  beauteous  slave ; 

That  prize  the  Greeks  by  common  suj&age  gave ; 

Nor  thou,  Achilles,  treat  our  prince  with  pride; 

Let  kings  he  just,  and  sovereign  power  preside. 

Thee,  the  first  honours  of  the  war  adorn. 

Like  gods  in  strength,  and  of  a  goddess  bom; 

Him  awful  majesty  exalts  above 

The  powers  of  earth,  and  sceptred  sons  of  Jove. 

Let  both  imite,  with  well-consenting  mind,  S7i 

So  shall  authority  with  strength  be  join'd. 

Leave  me,  O  king  I  to  calm  Achilles'  rage : 

Rule  thou  thyself  as  more  advanced  in  age. 

Forbid  it,  gods  I  Achilles  should  be  lost. 

The  pride  of  Greece,  and  bulwark  of  our  host  P 

This  said,  he  ceased.     The  king  of  men  replies: 
"Thy  years  are  awful,  and  thy  words  are  wise ; 
But  that  imperious,  that  uuconquer'd  soul. 
No  laws  can  limit,  no  respect  control. 
Before  his  pride  must  his  superiors  tall  T  3d 

His  Word  the  law,  and  he  the  lord  of  all? 
Him  must  our  hosts,  our  chiefs,  ourselves  obey? 
What  kmg  can  bear  a  rival  in  hia  sway? 
Grant  that  the  gods  his  matchless  force  hath  given; 
Has  foul  reproach  a  privilege  from  Heaven?'* 

Here  on  the  monarch's  speech,  Achilles  broke. 
And  furious  thus,  and  interrupting,  spoke : 
"  Tyrant  f  I  well  deserved  thy  galling  chain. 
To  live  thy  slave,  and  still  to  serve  in  vain ; 
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Should  I  submit  to  each  nnjutt  decree  I 

CotnmaDd  thy  vassalB,  but  command  not  me. 

Seize  ou  Briseis,  whom  the  Gredans  doom'd 

My  prize  of  war,  yet  tamely  see  resumed: 

And  seize  secure;  do  more  Achillea  draws 

His  conquering  sword  in  any  wmnan's  cauM ; 

The  gods  command  me  to  forgive  the  past; 

But  let  this  first  invasiaQ  be  the  last: 

For  know,  thy  blood,  whea  next  thou  darest  invade, 

Shall  stream  in  vengeance  on  my  reeking  blade." 

At  this  they  ceased:  the  stem  debate  expired: 
The  chiefs  in  sullen  majesty  retired. 

Achilles  with  Patroclus  took  his  way, 
Where  near  his  teats  his  hcdlow  vessels  lay. 
'    Meantime,  Atrides  laimeb'd  with  numerous  oars 
A  well-rigg'd  ship  for  Chrj'sa's  sacred  shores: 
High  on  the  deck  was  ^r  Chrys^s  placed. 
And  sage  Ulysses  with  the  ccmduct  graced : 
Safe  in  her  sides  the  hecatomb  they  stow'd. 
Then,  swiftly  sailing,  cut  the  liquid  road. 

The  host  to  expiate,  next  the  king  prepares. 
With  pure  lustrations,  and  with  aolemn  prayers. 
Wash'd  by  the  briny  wave,  the  pious  train' 
Are  cleansed,  and  cast  th6  ablutions  in  the  main. 
Along  the  shore  whole  hecatombs  were  laid. 
And  bulls  and  goats  to  Phoebus'  altars  paid. 
The  sable  fumes  in  curling  spires  arise. 
And  wafl  their  grateful  odours  to  the  skies. 

The  army  thus  in  sacred  rites  engaged, 
Atrides  stiil  with  deep  resentment  raged. 
To  w^t  his  will  two  sacred  heralds  stood, 
Talthybius  and  Eurybates  the  good. 
"Haste  to  the  fierce  Achilles'  tent  I"  he  cries; 
"  Thence  bear  Brisks  as  our  royal  prize : 
Submit  he  must  I  or,  if  they  will  not  part, 
Ourself  in  arms  shall  tear  her  from  his  heart." 

Th'  unwilling  heralds  act  their  lord's  commands; 
Feosive  they  walk  along  Uie  barren  sands: 
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Arrived,  the  hero  in  his  tent  tiny  find. 

With  gloomy  aspect  on  tiis  arm  reclined. 

At  awful  distance  long  they  silent  ftand,  4 

Loath  to  advance,  or  speak  their  hard  ootnmand ; 

Decent  confusion  1     This  the  godlike  man 

Perceived,  and  thus  with  accent  mild  began: 

"  With  leave  and  honour  enter  our  abotles. 
Ye  sacred  ministers  of  men  and  gods  I 
I  know  your  message ;  by  constraint  you  came ; 
Not  you,  but  your  imperious  lord,  I  blame. 
Patroclus,  haste,  the  &ir  Briseia  briqg ; 
Conduct  my  captive  to  the  haughty  kiog. 
But  witness,  heralds,  and  proclaim  my  vow,  4 

Witness  to  gods  above,  and  men  below  I 
But  first,  and  loudest,  to  your  prince  declare — ' 
That  lawless  tyrant  whose- commands  you  bear — 
Unmoved  as  death  Achilles  shall  remain. 
Though  prostrate  Greece  should  bleed  at  every  vein: 
The  raging  chief,  in  &antic  passion  lost, 
Blind  to  himself,  and  useless  to  his  host, 
Unskill'd  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past, 
In  blood  and  slaughter  shall  repent  at  last  1" 

Patroclus  now  th'  unwilling  beauty  brought ;  4. 

She,  in  sofi  sorrows  and  in  pensive  thought, 
Pass'd  silent,  as  the  heralds  held  her  hand, 
And  oft  look'd  back,  slow  moving  o'er  the  strand. 
Not  so  his  loss  the  fierce  Achilles  bore ; 
But  sad  retiring  to  the  sounding  shore, 
O'er  the  wild  margin  of  the  deep  he  hung — 
That  kindred  deep  from  whence  his  mother  sprung ; 
There,  bathed  in  tears  of  anger  and  disdain, 
Thus  loud  lamented  to  the  stormy  main : 

"Oh,  parent  goddess!  since  in  early  bloom  4i 

Thy  son  must  fell,  by  too  severe  a  doom ; 
Sure,  to  so  short  a  race  of  glory  born, 
Great  Jove  in  justice  should  this  span  adorn; 
Honour  and  iame  at  least  the  Thunderer  owed, 
And  ill  he  pays  the  promise  of  a  god, 
2*  C 
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If  yon  proud  monarch  thus  thy  son  defies, 
Obscures  my  glories,  and  resumes  my  prize." 

Far  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  main, 
Where  aged  Ocean  holds  his  watery  reign, 
The  goddess-mother  heard.     The  waves  divide : 
And  like  a  mist  she  rose  above  the  tide; 
Beheld  him  mourning  on  the  naked  shores. 
And  thus  the  sorrows  of  his  soul  explores: 
"Why  grieves  my  son?     Thy  anguish  let  me  share; 
Reveal  the  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care." 

He,  deeply  sighing,  said ;  "  To  tell  my  wo, 
Is  but  to  mention  what  too  well  you  know. 
From  Thebfe,  sacred  to  Apollo's  name, 
(Action's  realm)  our  conquering  army  came, 
With  treasure  loaded  and  triumphant  spoils, 
Whose  just  division  crown'd  the  soldier's  toils; 
But  bright  Chrysds,  heavenly  prize  I  was  led. 
By  vote  selected,  to  the  general's  bed. 
The  priest  of  Phcebus  sought  by  gifts  to  gain 
His  beauteous  daughter  from  the  victor's  chain ; 
The  fleet  he  reach'd,  and,  lowly  bending  down. 
Held  forth  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 
Entreating  all:  but  chief  implored  for  grace 
The  brother-kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race: 
The  generous  Greeks  their  joint  consent  declare, 
The  priest  to  reverence,  and  release  the  fair. 
Not  ao  Atridea:  he,  with  wonted  pride. 
The  sire  insulted,  and  his  gills  denied. 
The  insulted  sire  (his  god's  peculiar  care) 
To  Phcebus  pray'd,  and  Phcebus  beard  the  prayer: 
A  dreadfiil  plague  ensues;  th'  avenging  darts 
Incessant  fly,  and  pierce  the  Grecian  hearts. 
A  prophet  then,  inspired  by  Heaven,  arose, 
And  points  the  crime,  and  thence  derives  the  woea. 
Myself  the  first  the  assembled  chiefs  incline 
T'  avert  the  vengeance  of  the  power  divine ; 
Then,  rising  in  his  wrath,  the  monarch  storm'd ; 
Incensed  he  threaten'd,  and  his  threats  perform'd : 
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The  &ir  Chryseis  to  her  sire  was  sent. 

With  offer'd  gifts  to  make  the  god  relent; 

But  now  he  seized  Briseis'  heavenly  charms, 

And  of  my  valour's  prise  de&auds  my  arms — 

Defrauds  the  rotes  of  all  the  Grecian  train; 

And  service,  faith,  and  justice,  plead  in  vain. 

But,  goddess!  thou  thy  suppliant  son  attend: 

To  high  Olympus'  shining  court  ascend, 

Urge  all  the  ties  to  fomer  service  owed. 

And  sue  for  vengeance  to  the  thundering  god. 

Oft  hart  thou  triumph'd  in  the  glorious  boast,      - 

That  thou  Btood'st  forth  of  all  th'  ethereal  host, 

When  bold  rebellion  shook  the  realms  above, 

Th*  undaunted  guard  of  cloud'Compelling  Jove. 

When  the  bright  partner  of  his  awfiil  reign, 

The  warlike  maid,  and  monarch  of  the  main, 

The  traitor-gods,  by  mad  ambition  driven, 

Duret  threat  with  chains  th'  Omnipotence  of  heaven ; 

Then,  call'd  by  thee,  the  monster  Titan  came, 

(Whom  gods  Briareus,  men  Mgasan  name,) 

Through  wondering  skies,  enormous  stalk'd  along; 

Not  he  that  shakes  the  solid  earth  so  strong:* 

With  giant-pride  at  Jove's  high  thnme  he  stands, 

And  brandish'd  round  him  all  his  hundred  hands ; 

The  afirighted  gods  confess'd  their  awful  lord. 

They  dropp'd  the  fetters,  trembled,  and  adored. 

This,  goddess,  this  to  his  remembrance  call, 

Embrace  his  knees,  at  his  tribunal  &11; 

Conjure  him  far  to  drive  the  Grecian  train. 

To  hurl  them  headlong  to  their  fleet  and  main, 

To  heap  the  shores  with  copious  death,  and  bring 

The  Greeks  to  know  the  curse  of  such  a  king: 

Let  Agamemnon  lift  his  haughty  head 

0*er  all  his  wide  dominion  of  the  dead. 

And  mourn  in  blood,  that  e'er  he  durst  disgrace 

The  boldest  warrior  of  the  Grecian  race." 
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"Unhappy  sonT  fiur  Thetis  thus  replies,  540 

While  tears  celestial  trickle  from  her  eyes, 
"Why  have  I  borne  thee  with  a  mother's  throes, 
To  &tes  averse,  and  nursed  for  future  woes? 
So  short  a  space  the  light  of  heaven  to  Tiew  1 
So  short  a  space  1  and  filled  with  sorrow  too ! 
Oh  I  might  a  parent's  careful  wish  prevail, 
Far,  far  from  Uion  should  thy  vessels  sail ! 
And  thou,  from  camps  remote,  the  danger  shun. 
Which  now,  alas !  too  nearly  threats  my  son. 
Yet  (what  I  can)  to  move  thy  suit  I'll  go  550 

To  great  Olympus,  crown'd  with  fleecy  snow. 
Meantime,  secure  within  thy  ships,  from  tar 
Behold  the  field,  nor  mingle  in  the  war. 
The  sire  of  gods  and  all  the  ethereal  tr^. 
On  the  warm  limits  of  the  farthest  main, 
Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 
The  feasts  of  Ethiopia's  blameless  race ; 
Twelve  days  the  powers  indulge  the  genial  rite. 
Returning  with  the  twelfth  revolving  light. 
Then  will  I  mount  the  brazen  dome,  and  move  660 

The  high  tribunal  of  immortal  Jove." 

The  goddess  spoke.     The  rolling  waves  unclose: 
Then  down  the  deep  she  plunged  from  whence  she  rose, 
And  lefl  him  sorrowing  on  the  lonely  coast, 
In  wild  resentment  for  the  fwr  he  lost. 

In  Chrysa's  port  now  sage  Ulysses  rode; 
Beneath  the  deck  the  destined  victims  stow'd; 
The  sails  they  furl'd,  they  lash'd  the  mast  aside. 
And  dropp'd  their  anchors,  and  the  pinnace  tied. 
.Next  on  the  shore  their  hecatomb  they  land,  570 

Chryseis  last  descending  oh  the  strand." 
Her,  thus  returning  from  the  Ibrrow'd  main, 
Ulysses  led  to  Phtebus'  sacred  fane; 
Where,  at  his  solemn  altar,  as  the  maid 
He  gave  to  Chryses,  thus  the  hero  said: 

"  Hail,  reverend  priest  I     To  Phcebus"  awful  dome 
A  suppliant  I  from  great  Atrides  come: 
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Unransoin'd  here  receive  the  apotlesti  Aiir; 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare; 
And  may  thy  god  who  scatters  darts  around. 
Atoned  by  sacrifice,  desist  to  wound  T 

At  this,  the  sire  embraced  the  maid  again. 
So  sadly  lost,  so  lately  sought  ia  vain. 
Then  near  the  altar  of  the  darting  king. 
Disposed  in  rank,  their  hecatomb  they  bring: 
With  water  purify  their  hands,  and  take 
The  sacred  offering  of  the  salted  cake; 
While  thus,  with  arms  devoutly  raised  in  air. 
And  solemn  voice,  the  priest  directs  his  prayer: 

"God  of  the  silver  bow,  thy  ear  incline, 
Whose  power  encircles  Cilia  the  divine ; 
Whose  sacred  eye  thy  Tenedos  surveys. 
And  gilds  fair  Chrysa  with  diilinguished  rays  I 
I^  fired  to  vengeance  at  thy  priest's  request, 
Thy  direful  darts  inflict  the  raging  pest; 
Once  more  attend  I  avert  the  wasteibl  wo. 
And  smile  propitious  and  unbend  thy  bow." 

So  Chryses  pray'd.     Apollo  heard  his  prayer: 
And  now  the  Greeks  their  hecatombs  prepare; 
Between  their  horns  the  salted  barley  threw. 
And,  with  their  heads  to  heaven,  the  victims  slew: 
The  limbs  they  sever'd  from  the  iaclosuig  hide; 
The  thighs,  selected  to  the  gods,  divide: 
On  these,  in  double  cauls  involved  with  art. 
The  choicest  morsels  lay  from  every  port. 
The  priest  himself  before  his  altar  stands. 
And  bums  the  ofiering  with  his  holy  hands. 
Pours  the  black  wine,  and  sees  the  flames  aspire; 
The  youths  with  instruments  surround  the  fire. 
The  thighs  thus  sacrificed,  and  entrails  dress'd, 
The  assistants  part,  transfix,  and  roast  the  rest: 
Then  spread  the  tables,  the  repast  prepare, 
Bach  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share. 
When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  repress'd, 
With  rude  libations  they  conclude  the  feast ; 
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The  youths  with  wine  the  copicms  goblets  crown'd, 

And  pleased  dispense  the  flowing  bowls  around. 

With  hymns  divine  the  joyous  banquet  eaA», 

The  pffians  lengthen'd  till  the  sun  descends ; 

The  Greeks,  restored,  tbe  grateful  notes  prolong ;         620 

Apollo  hstens,  and  approves  the  song. 

'Twas  night;  the  chiefs  beside  their  vessel  lie, 
Till  rosy  mom  had  purpled  o'er  the  sky : 
Then  launch,  and  hoist  the  mast;  indulgent  gales. 
Supplied  by  Phcebus,  fill  the  swelling  sails; 
The  milk-white  canvas,  bellying  as  they  blow. 
The  parted  ocean  foams  and  roars  below: 
Above  the  bounding  billows  swift  they  flew. 
Till  now  the  Greciui  camp  appear'd  in  view. 
Far  on  the  beach  they  haul  their  bark  to  land  630 

(The  crooked  keel  divides  the  yellow  sand) ; 
Then  part,  where,  stretch'd  along  the  winding  bay. 
The  ships  and  tents  in  winding  prospect  lay. 

But,  raging  still,  amidst  his  navy  sat 
The  stem  Achilles,  steadfast  in  bis  bate ; 
Nor  mix'd  in  combat,  nor  in  council  join'd ; 
But  Wasting  cares  lay  heavy  on  his  mind : 
In  his  black  thoughts  revenge  and  slaughter  roll, 
And  scenes  of  blood  rise  dreadful  in  his  soul. 

Twelve  days  were  pass'd,  and  now  the  dawning  light  040 
The  gods  had  summon'd  to  th'  Olympian  height: 
Jove,  first  ascending  from  the  watery  bowers. 
Leads  the  long  order  of  ethereal  powers. 
When,  like  the  morning  mist  in  early  day. 
Rose  from  the  flood  the  daughter  of  the  sea. 
And  to  the  seats  divine  her  flight  address'd. 
There,  far  apart,  and  high  above  the  rest. 
The  Thunderer  sat;  where  old  Olympus  shrouds 
His  hundred  heads  in  heaven,  and  props  the  clouds. 
Suppliant  the  goddess  stood:  one  hand  she  placed       C50 
Beneath  his  beard,  and  one  his  knee  embraced. 

"If  e'er,  O  father  of  the  gode  P  she  said, 
**  My  words  could  please  thee,  or  my  actions  aid, 
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Some  marks  of  hoDour  on  my  son  bmtow, 

And  pay  in  glory  what  in  life  you  owe. 

Fame  is  at  least  by  heavenly  promise  due 

To  life  so  short,  and  now  dishonour'd  too. 

Avenge  this  wrong,  oh  I  ever  just  and  wise  I 

Let  Greece  he  humbled,  and  the  Trojans  rise; 

Till  the  proud  king,  and  all  the  Achaian  race,  060 

Shall  heap  with  honours  him  they  now  disgrace." 

Thu9  Thetis  spoke:  but  Jove  in  silence  held 
The  sacred  counsels  of  his  breast  conceal'd. 
Not  so  repulsed,  the  goddess  closer  press'd. 
Still  grasp'd  his  knees,  and  urged  the  dear  request. 
"O  sire  of  gods  and  men  I  thy  suppliant  hear; 
Refuse,  or  grant:  for  what  has  Jove  to  feart 
Or,  oh  I  declare,  of  all  the  powers  above. 
Is  wretched  Thetis  least  the  care  of  Jove  ?" 

She  said :  and,  sighing,  thus  the  god  replies,  670 

Who  rolls  the  thunder  o'er  the  vaulted  skies: 

"What  bast  thou  ask'd?     Ah  I  why  should  Jove  engage 
In  foreign  contests,  and  domestic  rage. 
The  gods'  complaints,  and  Juno's  fierce  alarms, 
While  I,  too  partial,  aid  the  Trojan  arms? 
Go,  lest  the  haughty  partner  of  my  sway 
With  jealous  eye  ^y  close  access  survey : 
But  part  in  peace,  secure  thy  prayer  is  sped; 
Witness  the  sacred  honours  of  our  head — 
The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine,  680 

The  faithful,  fiz'd,  irrevocable  sign ; 
This  seals  thy  suit,  and  this  fulfils  thy  vows." 

He  spoke,  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows; 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curia,  and  gives  the  nod; 
The  stamp  of  fate  and  sanction  of  the  god: 
High  heaven  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took, 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook. 

Swift  to  the  seas  profound  the  goddess  flies, 
Jove  to  his  starry  mansion  in  the  skies. 
The  shining  synod  of  th'  immortals  wait  690 

The  coming  god,  and  from  their  thrones  of  state 
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Arising  silent,  rapt  in  holy  fear, 

Before  the  majesty  of  heaven  appear. 

Trembling  they  stand,  while  Jove  assumes  the  throne, 

All  but  the  god's  imperious  queen  alone: 

Late  had  she  view'd  the  silver-footed  dame, 

And  all  her  passions  kindled  into  flame. 

"Say,  artful  manager  of  heaven,"  she  cries, 
"Who  now  partakes  the  secrets  of  the  skiesT 
Thy  Juno  knows  not  the  decrees  of  fate,  700 

In  vain  the  partner  of  imperial  state. 
What  favourite  goddess  then  those  cares  divides, 
Which  Jove  in  prudence  from  his  consort  hides?" 

To  this  the  Thunderer:  "Seek  not  thou  to  find 
The  sacred  counsels  of  almighty  mind: 
Involved  in  darkness  lies  the  great  decree. 
Nor  can  the  depths  of  fate  be  pierced  by  thee. 
What  fits  thy  knowledge,  thou  the  first  shall  know; 
The  first  of  gods  above  and  men  below; 
But  thou,  nor  they,  shall  reach  the  thoughts  that  roll    710 
Deep  in  the  close  recesses  of  my  soul." 

Full  on  the  sire  the  goddess  of  the  skies 
Roll'd  the  large  orhs  of  her  majestic  eyes. 
And  thus  retum'd:  "Austere  Satumius.  say, 
From  whence  this  wrath,  or  who  controls  thy  swayt 
Thy  boundless  will,  for  me,  remajns  in  force. 
And  ali  thy  counsels  take  the  destined  course. 
But  'tis  for  Greece  I  fear:  for  late  was  seen 
In  close  consult  the  silver-fooled  queen. 
Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothing  could  deny,  »  720 

Nor  was  the  signal  vain  that  shook  the  sky. 
What  fatal  favour  has  the  goddess  won, 
To  grace  her  fierce,  inexorable  son? 
Perhaps  in  Grecian  blood  to  drench  the  plain, 
And  glut  his  vengeance  with  my  people  slain  I" 

Then  thus  the  god:  "Oh  1  restless  fate  of  pride, 
That  strives  to  learn  what  Heaven  resolves  to  hide' 
Vain  is  the  search,  presumptuous  and  abhorr'd, 
Anxious  to  thee,  and  odious  to  thy  lord. 
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Let  this  suffice,  th'  immutable  decree  71 

No  force  cau  shake;  what  is,  that  ou^t  to  be. 
Goddess,  submit,  nor  dare  our  will  withstand. 
But  dread  the  power  of  this  avenging  hand: 
Th'  united  strength  of  all  the  gods  above 
In  vain  resist  th*  omnipotence  of  Jove." 

The  Thunderer  spoke,  nor  durst  the  queen  reply: 
A  reverend  horror  silenced  all  the  sky. 
The  feast  diaturb'd,  with  sorrow  Vulcan  saw 
His  mother  menaced,  and  the  gods  in  awe: 
Peace  in  his  heart,  and  pleasure  his  design,  7 

Thus  interposed  the  architect  divine: 

"  The  Wretched  quarrels  of  ttie  mortal  state 
Are  &r  unworthy,  gods,  of  your  debate. 
Let  men  their  days  in  senseless  strife  employ; 
We,  in  eternal  peace  and  constant  joy. 
Thou,  goddess-mother,  with  our  aire  comply, 
Nor  break  the  aacred  union  of  the  sky ; 
Lest,  roused  to  rage,  he  shake  the  bless'd  abodes, 
Launch  the  red  lightning,  uid  dethrone  the  gods. 
If  you  submit,  the  Thunderer  stands  appeased;  7> 

The  gracious  power  is  willing  to  be  pleased." 

Thus  Vulcan  spoke ;  and,  rising  with  a  bound. 
The  double  bowl  with  sparkling  nectar  crown'd, 
Which  held  to  Juno  in  a  cheerflil  way, 
"Goddess!"  he  cried,  "be  patient,  and  obey: 
Dear  as  you  are,  if  Jove  Ids  arm  extend, 
I  can  but  grieve,  unable  to  defend. 
What  god  so  daring  in  your  aid  to  move, 
Or  lift  his  hand  against  the  force  of  Jove  7 
Once  in  your  cause  I  felt  his  matchless  might,  7' 

Hurl'd  headlong  downward  from  th'  ethereal  height. 
Toss'd  all  the  day  in  rapid  circles  round; 
Nor  till  the  sun  descended  touch'd  the  ground: 
Breathless  I  fell,  in  giddy  motion  lost ; 
The  Sinthians  raised  me  on  the  Lemnian  coast." 

He  sfud;  and  to  her  hands  the  goblet  heaved. 
Which,  with  a  smile,  the  white-arm'd  queen  received. 
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Then  to  the  rest  he  fillM ;  bdJ,  in  his  turn. 
Each  to  his  lips  applied  the  nectarM  urn. 
Vulcan  with  awkurard  grace  his  office  plies. 
And  unextinguish'd  laughter  shakes  the  skies. 
Thus  the  blest  gods  the  genial  day  prolong, 
Id  feast  ambrosial,  and  celestial  song. 
Apollo  tuned  the  lyre;  the  Muses  round 
With  voice  alternate  aid  the  silver  sound. 
Meantime,  the  radiant  sun,  to  mortal  sight 
Descending  swiA,  roH'd  down  the  rapid  light 
Then  to  their  starry  domes  the  gods  depart. 
The  shining  monuments  of  Vulcan's  art: 
Jove  on  his  couch  reclined  his  awful  head, 
And  Juno  slumber'd  on  the  golden  bed. 
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jUenMnrr.— Jupiter,  in  pninuiiee  of  tha  raqnot  of  Tbatia,  Mndi  •  deocilfnl 
Tuion  It>  AgmncoiifOii,  penuiding  him  to  lead  Ihs  annj  lo  battl^  in  ordar 
to  mike  tha  Qreeki  aeoiible  of  iheii  wanl  of  ^s^ln.  The  geoeiBl,  who 
ia  delnded  wilh  Uie  hopes  of  uddog'  Troj  wilhont  hii  iniiKuice,  bal  fein 
lbs  trmj  wu  dijcoungad  by  hi*  abiHDee  md  the  Un  pl*ffiie,  a*  well  m 
bj  the  len^  of  lima^  contrivte  to  mike  tiiii  of  their  diquaition  bj  ■ 
"T*fT™  ^^  ^"1  cammuaicalca  hie  design  to  the  princes  in  eoancil, 
IbM  be  would  propose  ■  retam  lo  the  soldier*,  and  that  ihey  ihould  put  a 
■top  to  them  if  tfae  propoul  was  embraced. .  llkea  he  aaaamblee  tha  whole 
bo«;  and  upon  moving-  for  a  return  to  Oieece,  they  nnuiimoualj  agree  to 
it,  and  ran  lo  prepare  the  ships.  They  are  detsioed  by  the  mansgemenl 
of  Olysses,  who  chaatiiea  the  inaolence  of  Therwles.  The  assembly  ie 
leealled,  seTeral  speeches  made  on  the  oecanon,  and  M  length  Ibe  ad*ieo 
of  Nestor  followed,  which  was,  to  make  a  general  mnsMc  of  the  troi^ia,  and 
to  divide  them  into  their  several  nations,  before  they  proceeded  to  baltlsk 
Tbis  gives  occasion  to  the  poet  lo  enomerale  all  the  forces  of  the  Oiedts 
and  Trojans,  in  a  large  catslogoe. 

nie  time  employed  in  tbis  book  consista  not  entirdjr  of  one  day.  lie 
weoe  Uca  in  the  Orecian  camp  and  apon  the  sea-ahore|  toward  tba 
end,  it  removes  lo  Troy. 

Now  pleasing  steep  had  sealed  each  mortal  ^ye, 
Stretch'd  id  the  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie, 
Th'  immortals  slumber'd  on  their  thrones  above ; 
All  but  the  ever-wakefiil  eyes  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis'  son  he  bends  his  care, 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war : 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight, 
And  thus  comoianda  the  vision  of  the  night: 

"Fly  hence,  deluding  dream  I  and,  light  as  air, 
To  Agamemnon's  ample  tent  repair.  10 

Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th'  embattled  tnun. 
Lead  all  his  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain. 
Declare,  ev'n  now,  tis  given  him  to  destroy 
The  lofty  towers  of  wide-extended  Troy. 
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For  now  no  more  the  gods  with  fate  contend, 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 
Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 
And  nodding  Ilion  waits  th'  impending  &I1." 

Swift  as  the  word  the  vain  illusion  fled. 
Descends,  and  hovers  o'er  Atrides'  head;  I 

Clothed  in  the  figure  of  the  Pylian  aage, 
Renown'd  for  wisdom,  and  revered  for  age; 
Around  his  temples  spreads  his  g<dden  wing, 
And  thus  the  flattering  dream  deceives  the  king: 

"  Can^t  thou,  with  all  a  monarch's  cares  oppresa'd. 
Oh,  Atreus*  son  1  canst  thou  indulge  thy  rest  t 
111  fits  a  chief  who  mighty  nations  guides. 
Directs  in  council,  and  in  war  presides, 
To  whom  its  safety  a  whole  people  owes, 
To  waste  long  nights  in  ind<dent  repose.  ] 

Monarch,  awake  1  'tis  Jove's  command  I  bear, 
Thou  and  thy  glory  claim  his  heavenly  care. 
In  just  array  draw  forth  th'  emhattled  train. 
Lead  all  thy  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain ; 
Ev'n  now,  0  king!  'tis  given  thee  to  destroy 
The  lofty  towers  of  wide-«xtended  Troy. 
For  now  no  more  the  gods  with  fete  contend, 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heavenly  fections  end. 
Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wal). 
And  nodding  Ilion  waits  th'  impending  fall.  < 

Awake  1  but,  waking,  this  advice  approve, 
And  trust  the  vision  that  descends  from  Jove." 

The  phantom  said;  then  vanish'd  from  his  sight. 
Resolves  to  air,  and  mixes  with  the  night. 
A  thousand  schemes  the  monarch's  mind  employ : 
Elate  in  thought,  he  sacks  untaken  Troy ; 
Vain  as  he  was,  and  to  the  future  blind : 
Nor  saw  what  Jove  and  secret  fete  desi^'d : 
What  mighty  toils  to  either  host  remain. 
What  scenes  of  gxie^  and  numbers  of  the  slain !  £ 

Eager  he  rises,  and  in  fency  hears 
The  voice  celestial  murmuring  in  bis  ears. 
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First  on  his  limbs  a  slender  vest  be  drev, 
Around  him  next  the  regal  mantle  threw, 
Th'  embroider'd  sandals  on  his  feet  were  tied: 
The  stany  faulchion  glitter'd  at  his  aide ; 
At  last  his  arm  the  massy  sceptre  loads, 
Unstain'd,  immortal,  and  the  gift  of  gods. 
Now  rosy  mom  ascends  the  court  of  Jove, 
Lift3  up  her  light,  and  opens  day  above. 
The  king  despatch'd  his  heralds  with  commands 
To  Tange  the  camp,  and  summon  aJl  the  bandi: 
The  gathering  hosts  the  monarch's  word  obey; 
While  to  his  fleet  Atrides  bends  his  way. 
la  his  black  ship  the  Pylian  prince  he  found ; 
There  calls  a  senate  of  the  peers  around: 
Th'  assembly  placed,  the  king  of  men  ezpress'd 
The  counsels  labouring  in  his  artful  breast. 

"Friends  and  confederates  I  with  attentive  ear 
Receive  my  words,  and  credit  what  you  hear. 
Late  as  I  slumber'd  in  the  shades  of  night, 
A  dream  divine  appear'd  before  my  sight, 
^  Whose  visionary  form  like  Nestor  came, 
^   The  same  in  habit,  and  m  mien  the  same. 
The  heavenly  phantom  hovet'd  o'er  my  head, 
'And  dost  thon  sleep?  oh,  Atreus'  sonf  he  said: 
*ni  fits  a  chief  who  mighty  natitms  guides, 
Directs  in  council,  and  in  war  presides. 
To  whom  its  safety  a  whole  peojJe  owes. 
To  waste  long  nights  in  indolent  repose.    . 
Monarch,  awake  I  'tis  Jove's  command  I  bear. 
Thou  and  thy  glory  claim  his  heavenly  care; 
In  just  array  draw  forth  th*  embattled  train, 
And  lead  the  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain; 
Ev'n  now,  O  king  t  'tis  given  theeto  destroy 
The  lofty  towers  of  wide-extended  Troy. 
For  now  no  more  the  gods  with  &te  contend. 
Ax  Juno's  suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 
DestructtOD  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wtJI,     —  ^^-j 
And  nodding  Dion  vriitB  the  impending  fitH- 
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This  hear  observant,  and  the  gods  obey  1' — 
The  vision  spoke,  and  pass'd  i^  air  away. 
Now,  valiant  chiefe!  since  Heaven  itself  alarms. 
Unite,  and  rouse  the  sons  of  Greece  to  arms. 
But  first  with  caution  try  what  yet  they  dare. 
Worn  with  nine  years  of  unsuccessful  war  I 
To  move  the  troops  to  measure  back  the  main, 
Be  mine;  and  yours  the  province  to  detain." 

He  spoke,  and  sat;  when  Nestor,  rising,  said 
(Nestor,  whom  Pylos'  sandy  realms  obey'd) :  100 

"Princes  of  Greece,  your  faithful  ears  incline. 
Nor  doubt  the  vision  of  the  powers  divine ; 
Sent  by  great  Jove  to  him  who  rules  the  host, 
Forbid  it  Heaven  I  this  warning  should  be  lost! 
Then  let  us  haste,  obey  the  god's  darms. 
And  join  to  rouse  the  sons  of  Greece  to  arms." 

Thus  spoke  the  sage.     The  kings  without  delay 
Dissolve  the  council,  and  their  chief  obey : 

The  sceptred  rulers  lead:  the  following  host, 

I      Pour'd  forth  by  thousands,  darkens  all  the  coast.  110 

As  from  some  rocky  cliff  the  shepherd  sees 
Clustering  in  heaps  on  heaps  the  driving  bees, 
Rolling,  and  blackening,  swarms  succeeding  swarms. 
With  deeper  murmurs  and  more  hoarse  alarms ;  '  * 

Dusky  they  spread,  a  close  embodied  crowd. 
And  o'er  the  vale  desciends  the  living  cloud : 
So,  from  the  tents  and  ships,  a  lengthening  train 
Spreads  all  the.beach,  and  wide  o'ershades  the  plain: 
Along  the  region  runs  a  deafening  sound ; 
Beneath  their  footsteps  groans  the  trembling  ground :   130 
^  Fame  flies  before,  the  messenger  of  Jove, 
1  And  shining  soars,  and  claps  her  wings  above. 
Nine  sacred  heralds  now,  proclaiming  loud 
The  monarch's  will,  suspend  the  listening  ci-owd. 
Soon  as  the  throngs  in  order  ranged  appear, 
And  fainter  murmurs  died  upon  the  ear,  , 

The  king  of  kings  his  awful  figure  raised; 
High  in  his  hand  the  golden  sceptre  blazed  i 
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The  golden  sceptre,  of  celesti&l  frame, 
By  Vulcttn  fonn'd,  fr<»n  Jove  to  Hennes  came: 
To  Pelopa  he  th'  immortal  gift  resign'd ; 
Th'  immorta]  gift  great  Pelops  left  behind. 
In  Atreus*  hand,  which  not  with  Atreus  ends. 
To  rich  Thyestes  next  the  prize  descends; 
And  now  the  mark  of  Agamemnon's  reign 
Subjects  all  Argos,  and  controls  the  main. 

On  this  bright  sceptre  now  the  king  reclined, 
And  artful  thus  pronounced  the  speech  design'd: 
"  Ye  sons  of  Mars !  partake  your  leader's  care, 
Heroes  of  Greece,  and  brothers  of  the  war  I 
Of  partial  Jove  with  justice  I  complain. 
And  heavenly  oracles  believed  in  vain. 
A  safe  return  was  promised  to  our  toils, 
Renown'd,  triumphant,  and  enrich'd  with  spoils ; 
Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  save  the  host, 
Our  blood,  our  treasure,  and  our  glory  lost. 
So  Jove  decrees,  resistless  lord  of  all  I 
At  whose  command  whole  empires  rise  or  fall: 
He  shakes  the  feeble  pro^ra  of  human  trust,  ~^ 
And  towns  and  armies  humbles  to  the  dusL-^ 
What  shame  to  Greece  a  thutless  war  to  wage. 
Oh,  lasting  shame  in  every  future  age  I 
Once  great  in  aims,  the  common  scorn  we  grow, 
Repulsed  and  baffled  by  a  feeble  foe.  _ 

So  small  their  number,  that,  if  wars  were  ceased. 
And  Greece  triumphant  held  a  general  feast — 
All  rank'd  by  tens — whole  decads,  when  they  dine, 
Must  want  a  Trojan  slave  to  pour  the  wine.  _      J 
But  other  forces  have  our  hopes  o'erthrown, 
And  Troy  prevails  by  armies  not  her  own. 
Now  nine  long  years  of  mighty  Jove  are  run, 
Since  first  the  labours  of  this  war  begun. 
Our  cordage  torn,  decay'd  our  vessels  lie. 
And  scarce  insure  the  wretched  power  to  dy. 
Haste  then,  for  ever  leave  the  Trojan  wall! 
Our  weeping  wives,  our  tender  children  call:  .  . 
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Love,  duty,  safety,  summoo  ua  away, 
'Tis  nature's  voice,  and  nature  we  obey. 
Our  shatter'd  bark  may  yet  transport  us  o'er. 
Safe  and  inglorious,  to  our  native  shore. 
Fly,  Grecians,  fly  I  your  sails  and  oars  employ, 
And  dream  no  more  of  heaven-defended  Troy." 

His  deep  design  unknown,  the  hoBts  approve 
Atrides'  speech.     The  mighty  numbers  move. 
So  roll  the  billows  to  the  Icarian  shore. 
From  east  and  south  when  winds  begin  to  roar. 
Burst  their  dark  mansion  in  the  clouds,  and  sweep 
The  whitening  surface  of  the  ruffled  deep. 
And  as  on  com  when  western  gusts  descend. 
Before  the  blast  the  lofty  harvests  bend;- 
Thus  o'er  the  field  the  moving  host  appears. 
With  nodding  plumes  and  groves  of  waving  spears, 
The  gathering  murmur  spreads,  their  trampling  feet 
Beat  the  loose  sands,  and  thicken  to  the  fleet. 
With  long-resounding  cries  they  urge  the  train 
To  fit  the  ships,  and  launch  into  the  main. 
They  toil,  they  sweat,  thick  clouds  of  dust  arisen 
The  doubling  clamours  echo  to  the  skies.  J 

Ev'n  then  the  Greeks  had  left  the  hostile  plain, 
And  fate  decreed  the  fall  of  Troy  in  vain; 
But  Jove's  imperial  queen  their  flight  survey'd, 
.And,  sighing,  thus  bespoke  the  biue-eyed  maid: 

"Shall  then  the  Grecians  fly?     O  dire  disgrace! 
And  leave  unpunish'd  this  perfidious  race?  m 

Shall  Troy,  shall  Friam,  and  the  adulterous  spouse. 
In  peace  enjoy  the  fioiits  of  broken  vows? 
And  bravest  chie&,  in  Helen's  quarrel  slain. 
Lie  unrevenged  on  yon  detested  plain? 
No:  let  my  Greeks,  unmoved  by  vain  alarms. 
Once  more  refulgent  shine  in  brazen  arms. 
'  Haste,  goddess,  baste !  the  flying  host  detain. 
Nor  let  one  stul  be  hoisted  on  the  main." 

Pallas  obeys ;  and  from  Olympu^  height. 
Swift  to  the  ships  precipitates  her  flight: 
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Ulyeses,  first  in  public  cares,  she  foiau^ 
For  prudent  council  like  the  gods  renoim'd: 
Oppress'd  with  generous  grief  the  hero  stood. 
Nor  drew  his  sable  vessels  to  the  flood: 

"And  is  it  thus,  divine  Lsertes*  son! 
Thus  fly  the  Greeks  ?"  the  martial  maid  begun ;  210 

"Thus  to  their  country  bear  their  own  disgrace. 
And  fame  eternal  leave  to  Priam's  race? 
Shall  beauteous  Helen  still  remain  unfreed? 
Still  unrevenged  a  thousand  heroes  bleed? 
Haste,  generous  Ithacus  I  prevent  the  shame. 
Recall  your  armies,  and  your  chiefs  reclaim. 
Your  own  resistless  eloquence  employ, 
And  to  th'  immortals  trust  the  tall  of  Troy." 

The  voice  divine  confess'd  the  warlike  maid, 
Ulysses  heard,  nor  uninspired  obey'd  i  330 

Then  meeting  first  Atrides,  from  his  hand 
Received  the  imperial  sceptre  of  command. 
Thus  graced,  attention  and  respect  to  gain, 
He  runs,  he  flies  through  ail  the  Grecian  train. 
Each  jH-ince  of  name,  or  chief  in  arms  approved. 
He  fired  with  praise,  or  with  persuasion  moved. 

"Warriors  like  you,  with  strength  and  wisdom  bless'd, 
By  brave  examples  should  confirm  the  rest. 
The  monarch's  will  not  yet  revealed  appears; 
He  tries  our  courage,  but  resents  our  fears.  230 

Th'  unwary  Greeks  his  fury  may  provoke ; 
Not  thus  the  king  in  secret  council  spoke. 
Jove  loves  our  chie^  from  Jove  his  honour  springs; 
Beware)  for  dreadful  is  the  wrath  of  kings." 

But  if  a  clamorous,  vile  plebeian  rose, 
Him  with  reproof  he  check'd,  or  tamed  with  blo^s. 
**  Be  still,  thou  slave,  and  to  thy  betters  yield ! 
Unknown  alike  in  council  and  in  field  I       * 
Ye  gods,  what  dastards  would  our  host  command  I 
Swept  to  the  war,  the  lumber  of  a  land  I  340 

Be  silent,  wretch  I  and  think  not  here  allow'd 
That  worst  of  tyrants,  an  usurping  crowd. 
3  D 
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To  one  sole  mooarcb  Jove  commits  the  sway} 
Hia  are  the  laws,  and  him  let  all  obey." 

With  words  like  these  the  troops  Ulyssea  ruled ; 
The  loudest  silenced,  and  the  fiercest  cool'd. 
Back  to  th'  assembly  rolled  the  thronging  train. 
Desert  the  ships,  and  pour  upon  the  plain. 
Murmuring  they  move,  as  when  old  Ocean  roars, 
And  heaves  huge  surges  to  the  trembling  shores:         250 
The  groaning  banks  are  burst  with  bellowing  sound. 
The  rocks  remurmur,  and  the  deeps  rebound. 
At  length  the  tumult  sinks,  the  noises  eeane. 
And  a  still  silence  lulls  the  camp  to  peace. 
Tbersites  only  clamour'd  in  the  throng. 
Loquacious,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue : 
Awed  by  no  shame,  by  no  respect  controU'd, 
la  8can<Ul  busy,  in  reproaches  bold: 
With  witty  malice  studious  to  defame: 
Scorn  all  his  joy,  and  laughter  all  his  aim.  S80 

But  chief  he  gloried,  with  licentious  style. 

To  lash  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revile.  ' 

His  figure  such  as  might  his  soul  proclaim ; 
One  eye  was  blinking,  and  one  leg  was  lame: 
His  mountain-shoulders  half  his  breast  o'erspread. 
Thin  hairs  bestrew'd  his  long  mis-shapen  head. 
Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  possess'd, 
Aiid  much  he  hated  all,  but  most  the  best 
Ulysses  or  Achilles  still  his  theme: 

But  royal  scandal  his  delight  supreme.  S70  I 

Long  had  he  lived  the  scorn  of  every  Greek,  •: 

Vez'd  when  he  spoke,  yet  still  they  heard  him  speak.  ! 

Sharp  was  his  voice;  which,  in  the  shrillest  tone,  I 

Thus  with  injurious  taunts  attack'd  the  throne;  , 

"Amidst  the  glories  of  so  bright  a  reign,  I 

What  moves  the  ^eat  Atrides  to  complin  T  j 

'Tis  thine  whate'er  the  warrior's  breast  inflames,  < 

The  golden  spoil,  and  thine  the  lovely  dames.  ' 

With  all  the  wealth  our  wars  and  blood  bestow. 
Thy  tents  are  crowded,  and  thy  chests  o'erflow.  280 
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Thus  at  lull  ease  in  he&pa  of  riches  rolFd, 
What  grievcB  the  monarch?     Is  it  thirst  of  gold? 
Say,  shall  we  march  with  our  unconquer'd  powers, 
The  Greeks  and  I,  to  Ilion's  hostile  towers. 
And  bring  the  race  of  royal  bastards  here 
For  Troy  to  ransom  at  a.  price  too  dear? 
But  safer  plunder  thy  own  host  supplies; 
Say,  would'st  thou  seize  some  valiant  leader's  prize  1 
Or,  if  thy  heart  to  generous  love  be  led. 
Some  captive  fair,  to  bless  thy  kingly  bed  ? 
Whate'er  our  master  craves,  submit  we  must. 
Plagued  with  his  pride,  or  punish'd  for  liis  lust. 
Oh,  women  of  Achaia  t  men  no  more  I 
Hence  let  us  fly,  and  let  him  waste  hia  store 
In  loves  and  pleasures  on  the  Phrygian  shore. 
We  may  be  wanted  on  some  busy  day, 
When  Hector  comes:  so  great  Achilles  may: 
From  him  ha  forced  the  prize  we  jointly  gave, 
From  lum,  the  fierce,  the  fearless,  and  the  bi-ave: 
And  durst  he,  as  he  ought,  resent  that  wrong. 
This  mighty  tyrant  were  no  tyrant  long." 

Fierce  from  his  seat  at  this  Ulysses  springs. 
In  generous  vengeance  of  the  king  of  kings. 
With  indignation  sparkling  in  his  eyes. 
He  views  the  wretch,  and  sternly  thus  replies : 

"  Peace,  fectious  monster !  born  to  vex  the  state. 
With  wrangling  talents  form'd  for  foul  debate : 
Curb  that  impetuous  tongue  I  nor,  rashly  vain 
And  singly  mad,  asperse  the  sovereign  reign. 
Have  we  not  known  thee,  slave  I  of  all  our  host. 
The  man  who  acts  the  least,  upbraids  the  most  T 
Think  not  the  Greeks  to  shameful  flight  to  bring, 
Nor  let  those  lips  pro&ne  the  name  of  king. 
For  our  return,  we  trust  the  heavenly  powers; 
Be  that  their  care ;  to  fight  like  men,  be  ours. 
But  grant  the  host  with  wealth  Uie  general  load, 
Except  detraction,  wh^  hast  thou  bestow'd? 
Suppose  some  hero  shc^U  his  spoils  resign. 
Art  thou  that  hero  ? — could  those  spoils  be  thine  1 
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Giods  1  let  me  perish  on  this  hateful  shore,  33i 

And  let  these  eyes  behold  toy  son  no  more, 

If|  on  thy  next  odence,  this  band  forbear 

To  strip  those  arms  thou  ill  deserr'st  to  wear, 

Espel  the  council  where  our  princes  meet, 

And  send  thee  scourged  and  howling  through  the  fleet" 

He  said ;  and,  cowering  as  the  dastard  bends, 
The  weighty  sceptre  on  his  back  descends : 
On  the  round  bunch  the  bloody  tumours  rise ; 
The  tears  spring  starting  from  Mb  haggard  eyes: 
Trembling  he  sat,  and  shrunk  in  abject  fears,  331 

From  his  vile  visage  wipes  the  scalding  tears. 
While  to  his  neighbour  each  express'd  his  thought : 
•Ye  gods  I  what  wonders  has  Ulysses  wrought  I 
What  fruits  his  conduct  and  his  courage  yield ; 
Great  in  the  council,  glorious  in  the  field  1 
Generous  he  rises  in  the  crown's  defence. 
To  curb  the  factious  tongue  of  insolence. 
Such  juBt  examples  on  offenders  shown, 
Seditions  silence,  and  assert  the  throne.' 

'Twas  thus  the  general  voice  the  hero  praised,        34( 
Who,  rising,  high  the  imperial  sceptre  raised : 
The  blue-eyed  Pallas,  his  celestial  friend, 
(Jn  form  a  herald)  bade  the  crowds  attend. 
Th'  expecting  crowds  in  still  attention  hung, 
To  bear  the  wisdom  of  his  heavenly  tongue. 
Then,  deeply  thoughtfiil,  pausing  ere  he  spoke. 
His  silence  thus  the  prudent  hero  broke : 

"  Unhappy  monarch  I  whom  the  Grecian  race, 
With  shame  deserting,  heap  with  vile  disgrace. 
Not  such  at  Argos  was  their  generous  vow,  Sm 

Ctece  all  their  voice,  but,  ah  I  forgotten  now: 
Ne'er  to  return,  was  then  the  common  cry. 
Till  Troy's  proud  structures  should  in  ashes  lie. 
Behold  them  weeping  for  their  native  shore  I 
What  could  their  wives  or  helpless  children  more? 
What  heart  but  melts  to  leave  the  tender  trwn. 
And,  one  short  month,  endure  the  wintry  main? 
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Few  leagues  removed,  we  wish  our  peaceful  seai. 

When  the  ship  tosses,  and  the  tempests  beat : 

Then  well  may  this  long  stay  provoke  their  team,        SOO 

The  odious  length  of  nine  revolving  years. 

Not  for  their  grief  the  Grecian  host  I  blame ; 

But  vanquish'd  I  baffled  I  oh,  eternal  shame  I 

Expect  the  time  to  Troy's  destruction  given, 

And  try  the  &te  of  Calchas  and  of  heaven. 

What  pass'd  at  Aulia,  Greece  can  witness  bear, 

And  all  who  live  to  breathe  this  Phrygian  air. 

Beside  a  fountain's  sacred  brink  we  nused 

Our  verdant  altars,  and  the  victims  blazed ;  870 

(Twas  there  the  plfuie-tree  spread  its  shades  around,) 

The  altars  heaved :  and  from  the  crambUng  ground 

A  mighty  dragon  shot,  of  dire  portent ; 

From  Jove  himself  the  dreadful  sign  was  sent. 

Straight  to  the  tree  his  sanguine  spires  he  roird, 

And  curl'd  aroimd  it  many  a  winding  fold. 

The  topmost  branch  a  mother-bird  possess*d ; 

Eight  callow  infants  iilt'd  the  mossy  nert ; 

Herself  the  ninth ;  the  serpent,  as  he  hung, 

Stretch'd  his  black  jaws,  and  crash'd  the  crying  young ; 

While,  hovering  near,  with  miserable  moan,  881 

The  drooping  mother  waird  her  children  gone. 

The  mother  last  as  round  the  nest  she  flew, 

Seized  by  the  beating  wing,  the  monster  slew ; 

Nor  long  survived ;  to  marble  tuni'd,  he  stands 

A  lasting  prodigy  on  AuUb'  sands. 

■Such  was  the  will  of  Jove ;  and  hence  we  dare 

Trust  in  his  omen,  and  support  the  war. 

For  while  around  we  gazed  with  wondering  eyes. 

And,  trembling,  sought  the  powers  with  sacrifice, 

Full  of  his  god,  the  reverend  Calchas  cried :  300 

*Ye  Grecian  warriors  I  lay  your  fears  aside. 

This  wondrous  dgnal,  Jove  himself  displays. 

Of  long,  long  labours,  but  eternal  praise. 

As  many  birds  as  by  that  snake  were  slain. 

So  numy  years  the  toils  of  Greece  remain ; 
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But  w^t  the  tenth,  for  nioti*B  fall  decreed.'— 
Thus  spoke  the  prophet,  thus  the  fates  succeed. 
Obey,  ye  Grecians :  wiUi  submission  wait. 
Nor  let  your  flight  avert  the  Trojan  fate." 

He  said.     The  shores  with  loud  applauses  sound,     4) 
The  hollow  ships  each  deafening  shout  rebound. 

Then  Neator  thus :  "These  vain  debates  forbear, 
Ye  talk  like  children,  not  like  heroes  dare. 
,  Where  now  are  all  your  high  resolves  at  lastt 
Your  leagues  concluded,  your  engagements  past  T 
Vow'd  with  libations  and  with  victims  then. 
Now  vanish'd  like  their  Bmoke— the  faith  of  men  I 
Whije  useless  words  consume  th'  inactive  hours. 
No  wonder  Troy  so  long  resists  our  powers. 
Rise,  great  Atrides  I  and  with  courage  sway :  4 

We  march  to  war,  if  thou  direct  the  way. 
But  leave  the  few  that  dare  resiBt  thy  laws, 
The  mean  deserters  of  the  Grecian  cause, 
To  grudge  the  conquest  mighty  Jove  prepares. 
And  view  with  envy  our  succesaftil  wars. 
On  that  great  day  when  first  the  martial  train, 
Big  with  the  fate  of  Ilion,  plough'd  the  main ; 
Jove,  on  the  right,  a  prosperous  sigoal  Bent, 
And  thunder  rolling  ahooi  the  firmament. 
Encouraged  hence,  maintain  the  glorious  strife,  4 

Till  every  soldier  grasp  a  Phrygian  wife ; 
Till  Helen's  woes  at  fiill  revenged  appear. 
And  Troy's  proud  matrons  render  tear  for  tear- 
Before  that  day,  if  any  Greek  invite 
His  country's  troops  to  base,  inglorious  flight ; 
Stand  forth  that  Greek !  and  hoist  his  sail  to  fly. 
And  die  the  dastard  first,  who  dreads  to  die. 
But  now,  O  mtmarch !  all  thy  chiefs  advise ; 
Nor  what  they  offer,  thou  thyself  despise. 
Among  those  counsels  let  not  mine  be  vun :  4 

In  tribes  and  nations  to  divide  thy  train ; 
His  separate  troops  let  every  leader  call, 
Each  strengthen  each,  and  all  encourage  all. 
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What  chief,  or  aoldier,  of  the  namerooi  bandt 
Or  bravely  fights;  or  ill  obeys  command. 
When  thus  distinct  they  war,  shall  soon  be  knowi^ 
And  what  the  cause  of  Ilion  not  o'erthrown ; 
If  fate  resists,  or  if  our  arms  are  slow. 
If  gods  above  [nreveat,  or  men  below." 

To  him  the  king:  "How  much  thy  years  excel        440 
In  arts  of  council,  and  in  speaking  weU  I 
Oh  I  would  the  gods,  in  love  to  Greece,  decree 
But  ten  such  sages  as  they  grant  in  thee  1 
Such  wisdom  soon  should  Priam's  force  destroy. 
And  soon  should  fall  the  haughty  towers  of  Troy  1 
But  Jove  forbids,  who  plunges  those  he  hates 
In  fierce  contention  and  in  vajn  debates. 
Now  great  Achilles  from  our  ud  withdraws. 
By  me  provoked ;  a  captive  maid  the  cause : 
If  e'er  as  friends  we  join,  the  Trojan  wall  4S0 

Must  shake,  and  heavy  will  the  vengeance  &11. 
But  now,  ye  warriors,  take  a  short  repast ; 
And,  well  refresh'd,  to  bloody  ctMifiict  haste. 
His  sharpen'd  spear  let  every  Grecian  wield. 
And  every  Grecian  fix  his  brazen  shi^ ; 
Let  all  excite  the  fiery  steeds  of  war. 
And  all  for  combat  fit  the  rattling  car. 
This  day,  this  dreadfijl  day,  let  each  contend ; 
No  rest,  no  respite,  till  the  shades  descend ; 
Till  darkness,  or  till  death,  shall  cover  all,  460 

Lst  the  war  bleed,  and  let  the  mighty  tail ; 
Till  bathed  in  sweat  be  every  manly  breast. 
With  the  huge  shield  each  brawny  arm  depress'd. 
Each  aching  nerve  refiise  the  lance  to  throw, 
And  each  spent  courser  at  the  chariot  blow. 
Who  dares,  inglorious,  in  his  ships  to  stay. 
Who  dares  to  tremble  on  this  signal  day,  i 

That  wretch,  too  mean  to  fall  by  martial  power,     ^J^^ 
The  birds  shall  mangle,  and  the  dogs  devour." 

The  monarch  spoke ;  and  straight  a  murmur  rose,  410 
Loud  as  the  surges  when  the  tempest  blows,. 
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That  dash'd  on  .broken  rocks  tumultuoua  toor, 

And  foam  and  thunder  on  the  stony  shore. 

Straight  to  the  tents  the  troops  dispersing  bend, 

The  lires  are  kindled,  and  the  smokes  ascend ; 

With  hasty  feast  they  sacrifice,  and  pray 

T'  avert  the  dangers  of  the  doubtful  day. 

A  steer  of  five  years'  age,  large  limb'd  and  fed, 

To  Jove's  high  altars  Agamemnon  led ; 

There  bade  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  peers ;  480 

And  Nestor  first,  as  most  advanced  in  years. 

Mezt  came  Idomeneus,  and  Tydeus'  son, 

Ajaz  the  less,  and  Ajax  Telunon ; 

Then  wise  Ulysses  in  his  rank  was  placed. 

And  Menelaiis  came  vmbid,  the  last. 

The  chieA  surround  the  destined  beast,  and  take 

The  sacred  offering  of  the  salted  cake ; 

When  thus  the  king  prefers  his  solemn  prayer : 

"  Ob  thou  I  whose  thunder  rends  the  clouded  air. 
Who  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  hast  fix'd  thy  throne,    490 
Supreme  of  gods  I  unbounded  and  alone  I 
Hear  i  and  before  the  burning  sun  descends, 
Before  the  night  her  gloomy  veil  extends, 
Low  in  the  dust  be  laid  yon  hostile  spires, 
Be  Priam's  palace  sunk  in  Grecian  fires, 
In  Hector's  breast  be  plunged  this  shining  sword. 
And  slaughter'd  heroes  groan  around  their  lord  I" 

Thus  pray'd  the  chief.     Hia  unavailing  prayer 
Great  Jove  re&sed,  and  toss'd  in  empty  a^r : 
The  god,  averse,  while  yet  the  fiunea  arose,  ,  500 

Prepared  new  toils,  and  doubled  woes  on  woes. 
Their  prayers  perform'd,  the  chiefs  the  rife  pursue. 
The  barley  sprinkled,  and  the  victim  slew. 
The  limbs  Ihey  sever  from  th'  inclosing  hide. 
The  thighs,  selected  to  the  gods,  divide. 
On  these,  in  double  cauls  involved  with  art, 
The  choicest  morsels  lie  from  every  part. 
From  the  cleft  wood  the  crackling  flames  aspire. 
While  the  fat  victun  feeds  the  sacred  fire. 
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The  thighs  thna  sacrificed,  and  entrails  dress'd,  61i 

Th'  assistaDts  part,  transfix,  and  roast  the  rest ; 
Then  spread  the  tables,  the  repast  prepare, 
Each  tajtes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share. 
Soon  as  the  rage  of  hunger  was  suppress'd. 
The  generous  Nestor  thus  the  prince  address'd: 

"  Now  bid  thy  heralds  sound  the  loud  alarms. 
And  call  the  squadrons  sheath'd  in  brazen  arms : 
Now  seize  th'  occasion,  now  the  troops  survey. 
And  lead  to  war  when  Heaven  directs  the  way." 

He  s^d.     The  monarch  issued  his  commands ;         621 
Straight  the  loud  heralds  call  the  gathering  bands. 
The  chiefs  inclose  their  king ;  the  host  divide, 
In  tribes  and  nations  rank'd  on  either  sidf. 
High  in  the  midst  the  blue-eyed  viigin  flies ; 
From  rank  to  rank  she  darts  her  ardent  eyes : 
The  dreadful  Kgis,  Jove's  immortal  shield. 
Blazed  on  her  arm,  and  lighten'd  all  the  field : 
Round  the  vast  orb  a  hundred  serpents  roll'd, 
Form'd  the  bright  fringe,  and  seem'd  to  bum  in  gold. 
With  this  each  Grecian's  manly  breast  she  warms,       63( 
Swells  their  bold  hearts,  and  strings  their  nervous  arms ; 
No  more  they  sigh,  inglorious,  to  return. 
But  breath  revenge,  and  for  the  CMnbat  bum. 
As  on  some  mountain,  through  the  lofty  grove. 
The  crackling  flames  ascend,  and  blaze  above. 
The  fires  expanding,  as  the  winds  arise. 
Shoot  their  long  beams,  and  kindle  half  the  skies: 
So  from  the  polish'd  arms  and  brazen  shields, 
A  gleamy  splendour  flash'd  along  the  fields. 
Not  less  their  number  than  th'  embodied  cnmes,  541 

Or  milk-white  swans  in  Asius'  wat'ry  plains, 
That  <^er  the  winding  of  Cayster's  springs 
Stretch  their  long  necks,  and  clap  their  rustling  wings ; 
Now  tower  alofl,  and  course  in  airy  rounds ;  ^ 
Now  light  with  noise :  with  noise  the  field  resounds. 
Thus  numerous  and  confused,  extending  wide. 
The  legions  crowd  Scamaoder's  flowery  side ; 
3* 
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With  rusluog  troopi  the  plains  are  cover'd  o'er, 
And  thundering  footsteps  shake  the  sounding  shoie. 
Along  the  river's  level  meads  they  stand,  550 

Thick  a«  in  spring  the  flowers  adom  the  land, 
Or  leaves  the  trees ;  or  thick  as  insects  play, 
The  wandering  nation  of  a  summer's  day, 
That,  drawn  by  milky  steams  at  evening  hours. 
In  gather'd  swarms  surround  the  rural  bowers ; 
From  pwl  to  pail  with  busy  murmur  run 
The  gilded  legions,  glittering  in  the  sun : 
So  throng'd,  so  close  the  Grecian  squadrons  stood 
In  radiant  arms,  and  thirst  for  Trojan  blood. 
Each  leader  now  his  scatter'd  force  conjoins  560 

In  close  array,  and  forms  the  deepening  lines. 
Not  with  more  ease,  the  skiliiil  shepherd  swain 
Collects  his  flock  from  thousands  on  the  plain. 
The  king  of  kings,  majestically  tall. 
Towers  o'er  bis  armies,  and  outshines  them  all : 
Like  some  proud  bull  that  round  the  pasture  leads 
His  subject  herds,  the  monarch  of  the  meads. 
Great  as  the  gods,  tb'  exalted  chief  was  seen. 
His  strength  like  Neptune,  and  like  Mara  his  mien ; 
Jove  o'er  his  eyes  celestial  glories  spread,  670 

And  dawning  conquest  play'd  around  his  head. 
Say,  vir^ns,  seated  round  the  throne  divine. 
All-knowing  goddesses !  immortal  Nine  1 
Since  earth's  wide  regions,  heaven's  unmeasured  height. 
And  bell's  abyss,  hide  nothing  from  your  sight, 
(We,  wretched  mortals !  lost  in  doubts  below. 
But  guess  by  rumour,  and  but  boast  we  know,) 
Oh  I  say,  what  heroes,  fired  by  thirst  of  fame, 
Or  urged  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  destruction  came  ? 
To  count  them  all,  demands  a  thousand  tongues,  56( 

A  llttoat  of  brass,  and  adamantine  lungs, 
Dadgfat^pa  <jl' Jove,  assist  I  inspired  by  you, 
The  mighty  labour  dauntless  I  pursue : 
What  crowded  armies,  from  what  climes  they  bring. 
Their  names,  their  numbers,  and  their  chiefs,  I  sing. 
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The  hardy  warriors  whom  Boeotia  bred, 
Fenelius,  Leitus,  Frotho^uor  led : 
With  these  Arcesilaus  and  Clouius  stand. 
Equal  in  arms,  and  equal  in  command. 
These  head  the>troops  that  rocky  Aulis  yields,  5 

And  Eteon's  hills,  tead  Hyrie's  wat'ry  fields. 
And  ScluBDOi,  Scholos,  Grsa  near  the  main, 
And  Mycalessia's  ample  piny  plain. 
Those  who  in  Peteon  or  Ileaion  dwell, 
Or  Harma,  where  Apollo's  prophet  fell ; 
Heteoa  and  Hyl^  which  the  springs  o'erflow ; 
And  Medeon  loAy,  and  Ocalea  low ; 
Or  in  the  meads  of  Haliartus  stray, 
Or  Thespis,  sacred  to  the  god  of  day. 
Oncfaestus,  Neptune's  celebrated  groves ;  6i 

Copie,  and  Thisb^  &med  for  silver  doves ; 
For  flocks  Erythrte,  Glissa  for  the  vine ; 
Platea  green,  and  Nisa  the  divine. 
And  they  whom  Theb^'s  well-built  walls  inclose, 
Where  Myd4,  Eutresus,  Coron^  rose ; 
And  Am6  rich,  with  purple  harvests  crown'd ; 
And  AnthedoQ,  Boeotia's  utmost  bound. 
Full  fifty  ships  they  send,  and  each  conveys 
Twice  sixty  warriors  through  the  foaming  seas. 

To  these  succeed  Aspledon's  martial  train,  6 

Who  plough  the  spacious  Orchomenian  plain. 
Two  valiant  brothers  ruled  th'  undaunted  throng, 
lahnen  and  Ascalaphua  the  strong : 
Sons  of  Astyoch^,  the  heavenly  fair, 
Whose  virgin  charms  subdued  the  god  of  war ; 
(In  Actor's  court,  as  she  retired  to  rest, 
'The  strength  of  Mars  the  blushing  maid  compress'U :) 
Their  troops  in  thirty  sable  vessels  sweep,     • 
With  equal  oars,  the  hoarse-resounding  deep. 

The  Phocians  next  in  forty  barks  repair,  0! 

Epbtrophus  and  Schedius  head  the  war. 
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From  those  rich  regions  where  Cephissua  leads 
His  silver  current  through  the  flowery  meads ; 
From  PanopSa,  Chrysa  the  divine, 
Where  Anemoria's  stately  turrets  shine ; 
Where  Pytho,  Daulis,  Cyparissus,  stood. 
And  fair  Lileea  views  the  rising  flood. 
These  ranged  in  order  on  the  floating  tide, 
Close,  on  the  left,  the  bold  Boeotians'  side. 

Fierce  Ajax  led  the  Locrian  squadrons  on, 
Ajax  the  less,  Oileus*  valiant  son  ; 
Skill'd  to  direct  the  flying  dart  aright ; 
Swift  in  pursuit,  and  active  in  the  fight. 
Him,  as  their  chief,  the  chosen  troops  attend. 
Which  Bessa,  Thronus,  and  rich  Cynos  send : 
Opua,  Calliarus,  and  Scarph^'s  hands ; 
And  those  who  dwell  where  pleasing  Augia  stands, 
And  where  Boagrius  floats  the  lowly  lands. 
Or  in  fair  Tarph^'s  sylvan  seals  reside, 
In  forty  vessels  cut  the  hquid  tide. 

EulxEa  nest  her  martial  sons  prepares, 
And  sends  the  brave  Abantes  to  the  wars : 
Breathing  revenge,  in  arms  they  take  their  way 
From  Chalcis"  walls,  and  strong  Eretria ; 
The  Isteian  fields,  for  generous  vines  renovni'd. 
The  iiur  Carystos,  and  the  Styrian  ground ; 
Where  Dios  from  her  towers  o'erlooka  the  plain, 
And  high  Cerinthus  views  the  neighbouring  main. 
Down  their  broad  shoulders  falls  a  length  of  hair ; 
Their  hands  dismiss  not  the  long  lance  in  air ; 
But  with  portended  spears  in  fighting  fields. 
Pierce  the  tough  corslets  and  the  brazen  shields. 
Twice  twenty  ships  transport  the  warlike  bands. 
Which  bold  Elphenor,  fierce  in  arms,  commands. 

Full  fifty  more  from  Athens  stem  the  main, 
I.ed  by  Mnettheus  through  the  hquid  plain ; 
(Athens  the  fair,  where  great  Erectheus  sway'd, 
That  owed  his  nurture  to  the  blue-eyed  maid. 
But  from  the  teeming  furrow  took  his  birth, 
The  mighty  offspring  of  the  foodful  earth. 
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Him  Pallas  placed  amidst  her  wealthy  fane, 

Adored  with  sacrifice  and  oxen  slain ; 

Where,  as  the  years  revolve,  her  altars  blaze. 

And  all  the  tribes  resound  the  goddess*  praise.) 

No  chief  like  thee,  Mnestheus,  Greece  could  yield, 

To  marshal  armies  in  the  dusty  field ; 

Th'  extended  wings  of  battle  to  display, 

Or  close  th'  embodied  host  in  firm  array. 

Nestor  alone,  improved  by  length  of  days. 

For  martial  conduct  bore  an  equal  praise.  070 

With  these  appear  the  Salaminian  bands. 
Whom  the  gigantic  Telamon  commands ; 
In  twelve  black  ships  to  Troy  they  steer  their  course, 
And  vith  the  great  Athenians  join  their  force. 

Next  move  to  war  the  generous  Argive  train. 
From  high  Trcezen^  and  Maseta's  plain, 
And  fair  ^gina,  circled  by  the  omin : 
Whom  strong  Tyrinth^'s  lofty  walls  surround, 
And  Epidaur  with  viny  harvests  crown'd ;  680 

And  where  &ir  Asinen  and  Hermion  show 
Their  cliffs  above,  and  ample  bay  below,   i 
These  by  the  brave  Euryalus  were  led, 
Great  Sthenelus,  and  greater  Diomed ; 
But  chief  Tydides  bore  the  sovereign  sway ; 
In  fourscore  barks  they  plough  the  watery  way. 

The  proud  MycenS  arms  her  martial  powers, 
Cleon^  Corinth,  with  imperial  towers, 
Fair  Arrethyrea,  Omia's  fruitful  plain, 
And  .£geon,  and  Adrastus'  ancient  reign : 
And  those  who  dwell  along  the  sandy  shore,  600 

And  where  Pellend  yields  her  fleecy  store, 
Where  Helic^  and  Hyperesia  lie, 
And  Grono£ssa*B  spires  salute  the  sky. 
Great  Agamemnon  rules  the  numerous  band, 
A  hundred  vessels  in  long  order  stand, 
And  crowded  nations  wait  his  dread  command 
High  on  the  deck  the  king  of  men  appears, 
And  his  refulgent  arms  in  triumph  wears ; 
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Proud  of  his  hort,  unrivaH'd  in  his  reif^ 
In  silent  pomp  he  moTes  along  the  main. 

His  brother  follows,  and  to  vengeance  warms 
The  hardy  Spartans, exercised  in  arms : 
Pbares  end  Brysia's  raliajit  troops,  and  those 
Whom  Lacedmmon's  lofty  hills  inclose : 
Or  Mease's  towers,  for  silver  doves  renown'd, 
AmyclfB,  Laas,  Augia's  happy  ground, 
And  those  whom  Oetylos'  low  walls  contain. 
And  Helos,  on  the  margin  of  the  main ; 
These,  o'er  the  hending  ocean,  Helen's  cause 
In  sixty  ships  with  Menelaus  draws : 
Eager  and  loud  irom  man  to  man  he  flies, 
Revenge  and  tiiry  flaming  in  his  eyes : 
While,  vainly  fond,  in  fancy  oft  he  hears 
The  fair-one's  grie^  and  sees  her  falling  tears. 

In  ninety  sail,  from  Pylos'  sandy  coast, 
Nestor  the  sage  conducts  his  chosen  host : 
From  Amphigenia's  ever-fruitful  land ; 
Where  ^py  high,  and  little  Fteleon  stand ; 
Where  beauteous  ArenS  her  structure  shows. 
And  Thryon's  walls  Alpheiis*  streams  inclose : 
And  Dorion,  famed  for  Tbamyria'  disgrace, 
Superior  once  of  all  the  tuneful  race. 
Till,  vain  of  mortals'  empty  praise,  he  strove 
To  match  the  seed  of  cloud-compelling  Jove ! 
Too  daring  bard  I  whose  unsuccessfid  pride 
Th'  immortal  Muses  in  their  art  defied. 
Th'  avenging  Muses  of  the  light  of  day 
Deprived  his  eyes,  and  snatch'd  bis  voice  away ; 
No  more  his  heavenly  voice  was  heard  to  sing. 
His  hand  no  more  awaked  the  silver  string. 

Where,  under  high  Cyllen^  crown'd  with  wood, 
The  shaded  tomb  of  old  ^gyptus  stood ; 
From  RipJ,  Stratie,  Tegea's  bordering  towns. 
The  Phwiean  fields,  and  Orchomenian  downs. 
Where  the  fat  herds  in  plenteous  pasture  rove, 
And-Stymphelua  with  her  surrounding  grove. 
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Parrhasia,  od  her  snowy  cliffs  reclined, 

And  high  Enispd  shook  by  wintry  wind, 

And  fair  Mantinea's  ever-pleasing  site ; 

In  sixty  sail  the  Arcadian  bands  unite. 

Bold  Agapenor,  glorious  at  their  head, 

(AnciGUs'  son)  the  mighty  squadron  led. 

Their  ships,  supplied  by  Agamemnon's  care, 

Through  roaring  seas  the  wondering  warriors  bear ; 

The  first  to  battle  on  th'  appointed  plain. 

But  new  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  main. 

Those,  where  fair  Helis  and  Buprasium  join ; 
Whom  Hyrmin  here,  and  Myrsinus  confine. 
And  bounded  there,  where  o'er  the  valleys  rose 
The  Olenian  rock ;  and  where  Alisinm  flows ; 
Beneath  four  chiefs  (a  numerous  army)  came — 
The  strength  and  glory  of  the  Epean  name. 
In  separate  squadrons  these  their  train  divide, 
Each  leads  ten  vessels  through  the  yielding  tide. 
One  was  Amphimacus,  and  Thalptus  one ; 
(Eurytus'  this  and  that  Teatus'  son ;) 
Diores  sprung  from  Amarynceus"  line ; 
And  great  Polyxenus,  of  force  divine. 

But  those  who  view  &ir  Ellis  o'er  the  seas 
From  the  bless'd  islands  of  th'  Echinades, 
In  forty  vessels  under  Meges  move. 
Begot  by  Filens,  the  beloved  of  Jove. 
To  strong  Dulichium  from  his  sire  he  fled. 
And  -thence  to  Troy  his  hardy  warriors  led, 

Ulysses  follow'd  through  the  watery  road, 
A  chie^  in  wisdom  equal  to  a  god. 
With  those  whom  Cephaienia's  isle  inclosed. 
Or  till  their  fields  along  the  coast  opposed ; 
Or  where  ftur  Ithaca  o'erlooks  the  floods. 
Where  high  Neritos  shakes  his  waving  woods, 
Where  jEgilipa's  rugged  aides  are  seen, 
Crocylia  rocky,  and  Zacynthus  green. 
These  in  twelve  galleys  with  vermilion  prores. 
Beneath  his  conduct  sought  the  Phrygian  shores. 
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Thoas  came  nest,  Andnemon's  valiant  son. 
From  Pleoron'i  walls,  sod  chalky  Calydon, 
And  rough  Pylen^  and  the  Oleoian  steep, 
And  Calchia,  beaten  by  the  rolling  deep. 
He  led  the  warriors  from  the  Etolian  ahore. 
For  DOW  the  sons  of  (Eneua  were  now  no  more  I 
The  glories  of  the  mighty  race  were  fled  I 
(Eneus  bimselfl  end  Meleager  dead  I 
To  Thoas*  care  now  trust  the  martial  train. 
His  forty  vessels  follow  through  the  main. 

Next  eighty  barks  the  Cretan  king  commands. 
Of  Gnossus,  Lyctus,  and  Gortyna's  b;inds. 
And  those  who  dwell  where  Rhytiou's  domes  arise. 
Or  white  Lycastus  glitters  to  the  skies, 
Or  where  by  Phtestus  silver  Jardan  runs ; 
Crete's  hundred  cities  pour  forth  all  her  sons. 
These  march'd,  Idomeneus,  beneath  thy  care. 
And  Merion,  dreadful  as  the  god  of  war. 

Tlepolemus,  the  son  of  Hercules, 
Led  nine  swill  vessels  through  the  foamy  seas ; 
From  Rhodes  with  everlasting  sunshine  bright, 
Jalyssus,  Lindus,  and  Carniirus  white. 
His  captive  mother  fierce  Alcides  bore. 
From  Ephyr's  walls,  and  Sellers  winding  shore, 
Where  mighty  towns  in  ruins  spread  the  plain, 
And  saw  their  blooming  warriors  early  slain. 
The  hero,  when  to  manly  years  he  grew, 
Alcides'  uncle,  old  Licymnius,  slew ; 
For  this,  constrain'd  to  quit  his  native  place. 
And  shun  the  vengeance  of  th'  Herculean  race, 
A  fleet  be  built,  and,  with  a  numerous  train 
Of  willing  exiles,  wander'd  o'er  the  main ; 
Where,  many  seas  and  many  suflerings  past, 
On  happy  Rhodes  the  chief  arrived  at  last : 
There  m  three  tribes  divides  his  native  band. 
And  rules  them  peaceful  in  a  foreign  land : 
Increased  and  prosper'd  in  their  new  abodes. 
By  mighty  Jove,  the  sire  of  men  and  gods, 
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'With  joy  tbey  saw  the  groving  em|nn  rise, 
And  showers  of  wealth  dcKending  from  the  skies. 

Three  ships  with  Nireus  sought  the  Trojan  shore — 
Nireus  whom  Aglae  to  Choropus  bore  ; 
NireOB,  in  iaultless  shape  and  blooming  grace, 
The  loveliut  youth  of  all  the  Grecian  race ; 
Pelides  only  match'd  his  early  charms ; 
But  few  his  troops,  and  unail  bis  strength  in  arms.  }  830 

Next  thirty  galleys  cleave  the  Uquid  plain,  i 

Of  those  Calydnie's  sea-girt  isles  coDtwn ;  ) 

With  them  the  youth  of  Nisyros  repair. 
Casus  the  strong,  and  Crapathus  the  fair, 
Cos,  where  Eurypylus  possess'd  the  sway. 
Till  great  Alcides  made  the  realms  obey ; 
These  Antiphus  and  bold  Phidippus  bring, 
Sprung  from  the  god  by  ThessaliM  the  king. 

Now,  Muse,  recount  Felasgic  Argos'  powers, 
From  Alos,  Alopd,  and  Trechin's  towers ;  880 

From  Phthia's  spacious  vales ;  and  Hella,  bless'd 
With  female  beauty  for  beyond  the  rest. 
Full  fifty  ships  beneath  Achilles*  care, 
Th'  Achaians,  Myrmidons,  Helleoians  bear ; 
Thessalians  all,  though  various  in  their  name ; 
The  same  their  nation,  and  their  chief  the  same. 
But  now,  inglorious,  stretch'd  along  the  shore, 
TTiey  hear  the  brazen  voice  of  war  no  more ; 
No  more  the  foe  they  face  in  dire  array : 
Close  in  his  fleet  the  angry  leader  lay,  840 

Since  fiur  Briseos  from  hit  arms  was  torn. 
The  noblest  spoil  fi^im  sack'd  Lymessus  borne. 
Then,  when  the  chief  the  Theban  walls  o'ertbrew, 
And  the  bold  sons  of  great  Bvenus  slew, 
There  moum'd  Achilles,  plunged  in  depth  of  care, 
But  soon  to  rise  in  slaughter,  blood,  and  war. 

To  these  the  youth  of  Phylaci  succeed, 
Itona,  famous  for  her  fleecy  breed, 
And  grassy  Ptleon,  deck'd  with  cheerful  greens. 
The  bowers  of  Ceres,  and  the  sylvan  scenes,  8S0 
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Sweet  Pjnrhaaas,  with  blooming  flowrets  crownM, 

And  Antron's  wat'iy  dens,  and'  caTem'd  ground. 

These  own'd  as  chief  Protesilas  the  brave. 

Who  now  lay  silent  in  the  gloomy  grave : 

The  first  who  boldly  touch'd  the  Trojan  shore, 

And  dyed  a  Phrygian  lance  with  Grecian  gore. 

There  lies,  far  d^tant  from  his  native  plain; 

Unfinish'd  his  proud  palaces  remain. 

And  his  sad  consort  beats  her  breast  in  vun. 

His  troops  in  forty  ships  Podarces  led,  86 

Iphiclus'  son,  and  brother  to  the  dead ; 

Nor  he  unworthy  to  command  the  host ; 

Yet  still  they  mourned  their  ancient  leader  lost. 

The  men  who  Glaphyra's  fair  soil  partake,    . 
Where  hills  encircle  Boebe's  lowly  lake. 
Where  Phiere  hears  the  neighbouring  waters  &I1, 
Or  proud  Idlctu  lifts  ber  airy  wall. 
In  ten  black  ships  embark'd  fw  Ilion's  shore, 
With  bold  Eumelus,  whom  Alcestd  bore : 
All  Pelias'  race  AlcestS  far  outshined,  87 

The  grace  and  glory  of  the  beauteous  kind. 

The  troops  MethonS  or  Thaumachia  yields, 
Olizon'a  rocks,  or  Melilxea's  fields. 
With  Philoctetes  sail'd,  whose  matchless  art 
From  the  tough  bow  directs  the  feather'd  dart. 
Seven  were  his  ships ;  each  vessel  fifty  row, 
Skill'd  in  bis  science  of  the  dart  and  bow : 
But  he  lay  raging  on  the  Lemnian  ground ; 
A  poisonous  hydra  gave  the  burning  wound ; 
There  groan'd  the  chief  in  agonizing  pain,  68 

Whom  Greece  at  length  shall  wish,  nor  wish  in  vain. 
His  forces  Medon  led  from  Lemnos'  shore, 
Qleus  son  whom  beauteous  Rhena  bore. 

Th'  (Echalian  race,  in  those  high  towers  contiun'd. 
Where  once  Eurytus  in  proud  triumph  reign'd. 
Or  where  her  humbler  turrets  Tricca  rears. 
Or  where  Ithom^,  rough  with  rocks,  appears, 
In  thirty  sail  the  sparkling  waves  divide, 
Which  Podalirius  and  Machaon  guide. 
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To  these  his  skill  their  parent-god*  imparU,  61 

Divine  professors  of  the  he&Iing  arts. 

The  bold  Ormenian  and  Aaterian  bands, 
In  forty  barks,  Eurypylus  commands, 
Where  Titan  hides  his  hoary  head  in  snow. 
And  where  Hyperia's  silver  fountains  How. 

Thy  troops,  Argissa,  Polypcetes  leads, 
And  Eleon,  shelter'd  by  Olympus'  shades, 
GyrtonS's  warriors :  and  where  OrtM  lies. 
And  Oledsson's  chalky  cliSs  arise. 
Sprung  from  Pirithous,  of  immortal  race,  9( 

The  fruit  of  fair  Hippodam&'s  embrace, 
(That  day  when,  hurl'd  from  Pelion's  cloudy  head. 
To  distant  dens  the  shaggy  Centaurs  fled,) 
With  Polypcetes  join'd  in  equal  sway 
Leonteus  leads,  and  forty  ships  obey. 

In  twenty  sail  the  bold  Perrhiebians  came 
From  Cyphus ;  Guneus  was  their  leader's  name.    - 
With  these  the  Enians  join'd,  and  those  wlio  freeze 
Where  cold  Dodona  lifts  her  holy  trees ; 
Or  where  the  pleasing  Titaresius  glides,  9] 

And  into  Peneus  rolls  hia  easy  tides ; 
Yet  o'er  the  silver  surface  pure  they  flow, 
The  sacred  stream-  unmis'd  with  streams  below, 
Sacred  and  awful  I     From  the  dark  abodes 
Styx  poura  them  forth,  the  dreadful  oath  of  gods ! 

Last,  under  Frothous,  the  MagDeeians  stood, 
Prothous  the  swifl,  of  old  Tenthedron's  blood. 
Who  dwells  where  Pelion,  crown'd  with  piny  boughs. 
Obscures  the  glade,  and  nods  his  shaggy  brows ; 
Or  where  through  flowery  Temp6  Peneus  stray'd,        9J 
(The  region  stretch'd  beneath  his  mighty  shade.) 
In  forty  sable  barks  they  stemm'd  the  main ; 
Such  were  the  chiefs,  and  such  the  Grecian  train. 

Say  next,  O  Muse  1  of  all  Achaia  breeds. 
Who  bravest  fought,  or  rein'd  the  noblegt  steeds  t 
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Eutnfilus'  mores  were  foremost  in  the  chase 

As  eagles  fleet,  and  of  Pheretian  race . 

Bred  where  Pieria'a  fruitful  fouQttuns  flow, 

And  tTEun'd  hy  him  who  bears  the  silver  bow. 

Fierce  in  the  fight,  their  nostrils  breath'd  a  flame,        1 

Their  height,  their  colour,  and  their  age  the  same ; 

O'er  fields  of  death  they  whirl  the  rapid  car. 

And  break  the  ranks,  and  thunder  through  the  war. 

Ajax  in  arms  the  first  renown  acquired, 

While  stem  Achilles  in  his  wrath  retired : 

(His  was  the  strength  that  mortal  might  exceeds, 

And  his  th'  unrival'd  race  of  heavenly  steeds.) 

But  Thetia'  son  now  shines  in  arms  no  more : 

His  troops,  neglected  on  the  sandy  shore, 

In  empty  air  their  aportive  javelina  throw,  i 

Or  whirl  the  disk,  or  bend  an  idle  bow ;  ' 

Unstain'd  with  blood,  his  cover'd  chariots  stand  ; 

Th'  immortal  coursers  graze  along  the  atrand ; 

But  the  brave  chiefs  th'  inglorious  life  deplored. 

And,  wandering  o'er  the  camp,  required  their  lord. 

Now,  like  a  deluge,  covering  all  around, 
The  shining  armies  swept  along  the  ground ; 
Swift  as  a  flood  of  fire,  when  storms  arise, 
Floats  the  wide  field,  and  blazes  to  the  skies. 
Earth  groan'd  beneath  them  ;  as  when  angry  Jove      ( 
Hurls  dovm  the  forky  lightning  from  above. 
On  Arimd  when  he  the  thunder  throws, 
And  fires  Typhffius  with  redoubled  blows. 
Where  Typhon,  preaa'd  beneath  the  burning  load. 
Still  feels  the  fury  of  th'  avenging  god. 

But  various  Iris,  Jove's  commands  to  bear. 
Speeds  on  the  wings  of  winds  through  liquid  air: 
In  Priam's  porch  the  Trojan  chiefs  she  found. 
The  old  consulting,  and  the  youths  around. 
Polites*  shape,  the  monarch's  son,  she  chose,  fi 

Who  fi^jm  ^setes'  tomb  observed  the  foes. 
High  on  the  mound ;  from  whence  in  prospect  lay 
The  fields,  the  tents,  the  navy,  and  the  bay. 
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Ib  tbis  dissembled  form,  she  hastes  to  bring 
Th'  unwelcome  message  to  the  Phrygian  king. 

"Cease  to  consult ;  the  time  for  acti<»i  ciJIs ; 
War,  horrid  war,  approaches  to  your  walls  1 
Assembled  armies  oft  have  I  beheld. 
But  ne'er  till  now  such  numbers  charged  a  field. 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  or  driving  sand,  97( 

The  moving  squadrons  blacken  all  the  strand. 
Thou,  godlifa?  Pftntnr  1  all  thy  force  employ. 
Assemble  all  tb'  united  bands  of  Troy ; 
In  just  array  let  every  leader  call 
The  foreign  troops ;  this  day  demands  them  all." 

The  voice  divine  the  mighty  chief  alarms : 
The  council  breaks,  the  warriors  rush  to  arms. 
The  gates,  unfolding,  pour  forth  all  their  train. 
Nations  on  nations  fill  the  dusky  plain. 
Men,  steeds,  and  chariots,  shake  the  trembling  ground  I 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  skies  resound.  981 

Amidst  the  plun,  in  sight  of  Ilion,  stands 
A  rising  mount,  the  work  of  human  hands. 
(This  for  Myrinn&'s  tomb  th'  immortals  know. 
Though  call'd  Bateia  in  the  world  below.) 
Beneath  their  chie&i,  in  martial  order,  here 
The  auxiliar  troops  and  Trojan  hosts  appear. 

The  godlike  Hector,  high  above  the  rest, 
Shi^s  nis  huge  spear,  and  nods  his  plumy  crest' 
In  throngs  around  his  native  bands  repair,  99( 

And  groves  of  lances  glitter  in  the  an:. 

Divine  ^neaa  brings  the  Dardan  race, 
Anchises*  son  by  Venus'  stol'n  embrace, 
Bom  in  the  shades  of  Ida's  secret  grove 
(A  mortal  mixing  with  the  queen  of  love). 
Archilochus  and  Acamajs  divide 
The  warrior's  toils,  and  combat  by  his  side. 

Who  &ir  Zeleia's  wealthy  valleys  till. 
Fast  by  the  foot  of  Ida's  sacred  hill, 
Or  drink,  ^sopua,  of  thy  sable  flood,  iOO 

Were  led  by  Fandarus,  of  royal  blood ; 
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To  whom  his  art  Apollo  detgn'-d  to  BhoTr,  I 

Graced  with  the  presents  of  his  shafts  and  bow.  "    i 

From  rich  Apeesus'  and  Adrestia's  towers,  ■  ' 

High  Teree's  summits,  and  Pityea's  bowers ;  | 

From  these  the  congregated  troops  obey 
Young  Amphius'  and  Adrastua'  equal  sway : 
Old  Merop's  sons ;  whom,  skill'd  in  fates  to  come,  ] 

The  sire  forewam'd,  and  prophesied  their  doom :  '  j 

Fate  urged  them  on,  the  aire  forewam'd  in  vain,     .    1010  | 

They  rush'd  to  war,  and  periah'd  on  the  pitun.  ] 

From  Practius*  stream,  Percotfi's  pasture  lands,  I 

And  Sestoa'  and  Abydos'  neighbouring  strands,  | 

From  great  Ariaha's  walls  and  Sell^'s  coast,  I 

Asius  HyrlacideB  conducts  hja  host :  ^ 

High  on  his  car  he  shakes  the  flowing  reins, 
His  fiery  coursers  thunder  o'er  the  plains.  , 

The  fierce  Felasgi  next,  in  war  renown'd, 
March  from  Larissa'e  ever-fertile  ground :  , 

In  equal  arms  their  brother-leaders  shine,  1020  | 

Hippothous  bold,  and  Fyleus  the  divine. 

Next  Acamas  and  Pyrous  lead  their  hosts, 
In  dread  array,  from  Thracia's  wintry  coasts ;  1 

Round  the  ble&k  realms  where  Hellespontus  roars, 
And  Boreas  beats  the  hoarse-resounding  shores. 

With  great  Euphemos  the  Ciconians  move. 
Sprung  from  Trazenian  Ceus,  loved  by  Jove.  I 

Fyriechmes  the  PtBotuan  troops  attend,  ; 

Skill'd  in  the  fight,  their  crooked  bows  to  bend ; 
From  Axius*  ample  bed  he  leads  them  on,  1030 

Axius,  that  lav^  the  distant  Amydon ; 
Axius,  that  swells  with  all  his  neighbouring  rills, 
And  wide  around  the  floating  region  fills. 

The  Paphlagonians  Pylcemenes  rules. 
Where  rich  Henetia  breeds  her  savage  mules, 
Where  Erythinus'  rising  clifls  are  seen. 
Thy  groves  of  box,  Cytorus !  ever  green ; 
And  where  ^^alus  and  Cromna  lie. 
And  lofty  Sesamus  invades  the  sky ; 
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And  where  Farthemus,  roU'd  thro'  banks  of  flowers,  1040 
Reflects  her  bordering  palaces  and  bowers. 

Here  march'd  in  arms  the  Halizonian  band. 
Whom  Odius  and  Epistrophus  command. 
From  those  far  regions  where  the  sun  refines 
The  ripening  silver  in  Alybean  mines. 

There,  mighty  Chromis  led  the  Mysian  train. 
And  augur  Ennomus,  inspired  in  vain ; 
For  stem  Acliilles  lopp'd  his  sacred  head, 
RolI'd  down  Scamander  with  the  vulgar  dead. 

Phorcys  and  brave  Ascanius  here  miite  1050 

Th'  Ascanian  Phrygians;  eager  for  the  fight 

Of  those  who  romid  Mteonia's  realms  reside, 
Or  whom  the  vales  in  shades  of  Tmolus  Ude, 
Mestles  and  Antiphus  the  charge  partake ; 
Boro  on  the  banks  of  Gygea'  silent  lake, 
There,  from  the  fields  where  wild  Mffiaoder  flows. 
High  MycalS,  and  Latmos'  shady  brows, 
And  proud  Miletus,  came  the  Carian  throngs. 
With  mingled  clamours,  and  with  barbarous  tongues. 
Amphimachus  and  Naustes  giude  the  train,  1060 

Naustes  the  bold,  Amphimachus  the  vaiu. 
Who,  trick'd  with  gold,  and  glittering  on  his  car. 
Rode  like  a  woman  to  the  field  of  war ; 
Fool  that  he  was  I  by  fierce  Achilles  slain, 
The  river  swept  him  to  the  briny  main : 
There  wfaelm'd  with  waves  the  gaudy  warrior  lies ; 
The  valiant  victor  seized  the  golden  prize. 

The  forces  last  in  fiur  array  succeed. 
Which  blameless  Glaucus  and  Sarpedon  lead ; 
The  warlike  bands  that  distant  Lycia  yields,  1070 

Where  gulfy  Xanthus  foams  along  the  fields. 
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Tke  Dud  of  MentUmi  and  Paris. 

AaanMar.— The  uiDtia  bting'  nadj  to  aogigv,  >  dngle  combu  !•  agiMd 
(qran  bMwean  MuhUBi  uid  ParU  (bj  the  intecreuliou  of  Heclor),  for  tba 
dMenninatioik  of  the  wir.  Iria  ii  sent  to  till  Helen  to  behold  the  Bght. 
Sbe  lewli.  h«r  to  ths  walli  of  Tray,  whera  Priim  lat  with  hii  couiuellon, 
oXitui  tlug'  the  QrecUn  leaden  on  the  pUia  below,  to  whom  Helen  gim  aa 
•ceoani  of  the  chief  of  tbean.  The  idagt  on  either  pert  take  the  eoleoiD 
oelfa  for  the  condiiiona  of  the  eambit.  The  duel  eniuea,  whereio  Paria, 
beio^  overoome,  in  loatched  away  in  a  cloud  bj  Tenua,  and  transported 
la  hii  ^laniiient.  She  then  calls  Helen  from  (he  walls,  and  bringi  the 
lovers  toother.  A^famamnon  on  (he  part  of  the  Gnciana,  demaiMli  tbe 
lealoration  of  Helen,  and  the  performanee  of  the  article*. 

The  tbree-and-twentieth  daj  still  continues  throug'houl  tbii  book.  The 
■eene  ia.aomeiiinea  in  the  fields  before  Ttoj,  and  lomelimea  in  Troj  itaelf. 

Thus,  by  their  leader's  care,  each  martial  band 
'Moves  into  ranks,  and  stretches  o'er  the  land. 
With  shouts  the  Trojans,  rushing  &om  afar. 
Proclaim  their  motions,  and  provoke  the  war: 
So  when  inclement  winters  vex  the  plain 
With  piercing  frosts,  or  thick- descending  rain, 
To  wanner  seas  the  cranes  embodied  fly. 
With  noise,  and  order,  through  the  mid-way  sky : 
To  pigmy  nations  wounds  and  death  they  bring, 
And  all  the  war  descends  up<m  the  wing.  1  i 

But  silent,  breathing  rage,  resolved  and  skill'd 
By  mutual  aids  to  fix  a  doubtliil  field, 
Swift  march  the  Greeks :  the  rapid  dust  around 
Darkening  arises  from  the  laboiu'd  ground. 
Thus,  frt>m  his  flaggy  wings  when  Notua  sheds 
A  night  of  vapours  round  the  mountain-heads. 
Swift-gliding  mists  the  dusky  fields  invade. 
To  thieves  more  grateful  thaa  the  midnight  shade : 
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While  scarce  the  swains  their  feeding  flocks  inirvey. 
Lost  and  confused  amidst  the  thicken'd  day : 
So  wrapt  in  gathering  dust,  the  Grecian  train, 
A  moving  cloud,  swept  on,  and  hid  the  plain. 

Now  front  to  front  the  hostile  armies  stand, 
Eager  of  fight,  and  only  wait  command ; 
When,  to4he  van,  before  the  sons  of  fame 
Whom  Troy  sent  forth,  the  beauteous  Puis  came, 
in  form  a  god !  the  panther's  speckled  hide 
Flow'd  o'er  his  armour  with  an  easy  pride. 
His  bended  bow  across  his  shoulders  flung. 
His  sword  beside  him  negligently  hung; 
Two  pointed  spears  he  shook  with  gallant  grace. 
And  dared  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  race. 

As  thus,  with  glorious  air  and  proud  disdain. 
He  bi^dly  stalk'd,  the  foremost  on  the  plain. 
Him  Menelaus,  loved  of  Mars,  espies, 
With  heart  elated,  and  with  joyful  eyes : 
So  joys  a  lion,  if  the  branching  deer, 
Or  mountain  goat,  his  bulky  prize,  appear ; 
Eager  he  seizes  and  devours  the  slain, 
Press'd  by  bold  youths  and  baying  dogs  in  vwn. 
Thus  fond  of  vengeance,  with  a  flirious  bound. 
In  clanging  arms  he  leaps  upon  the  ground 
From  Ms  high  chariot :  him,  approaching  near. 
The  beauteous  champion  views  with  marks  of  fear ; 
Smit  with  a  conscious  sense,  retires  behind, 
And  shuns  the  fete  he  well  deserved  to  find. 
As  when  some  shepherd,  irom  the  rustltDg  trees. 
Shot  forth  to  view,  a  scaly  serpent  sees. 
Trembling  and  pale,  he  starts  with  wild  aflright. 
And  all  confused,  precipitates  his  flight : 
So  from  the  king  the  signing  warrior  flies. 
And  plunged  amid  the  thickest  Trojans  lies. 

As  godlike  Hector  sees  the  prince  retreat. 
He  thus  upbraids  him  with  a  generous  heat: 

"  Unhappy  Paris  I  but  to  women  brave ! 
So  fairly  fonn'd,  and  only  to  deceive  I  ^ 
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CHi  t  badst  thon  died  whoi  first  thou  saw'st  the  light. 

Or  died  at  least  before  thy  nuptial  rite  I 

A  better  fate  than  vainly  tbua  to  boost, 

And  &j,  the  scandal  of  the  Trojan  host.  60 

Gods !  bovr  the  scornful  Greeks  exult  to  see 

Their  fears  of  danger  undeceived  in  thee ! 

Thy  figure  promised  with  a  martial  air,  * 

But  ill  thy  soul  supjdies  a.  form  so  fair. 

In  former  days,  in  all  thy  gallant  pride, 

When  thy  tall  ships  triumphant  atemm'd  the  tide ; 

When  Greece  beheld  thy  painted  canvas  flow. 

And  crowds  stood  wondering  at  the  passing  show ; 

Say,  was  it  thus,  with  such  a  baffled  mien. 

You  met  th'  approaches  of  the  Spartan  queen  ?  70 

Thus  litHn  her  realm  convey*d  the  beauteous  prize. 

And  both*  her  warlike  lords  outshined  in  Helen's  eyes  \ 

This  deed — thy  foe^  delight,  thy  own  disgrace, 

Thy  fother's  grief^  and  ruin  of  thy  race — 

This  deed  recalls  thee  to  the  proSer'd  flght : 

Or  hast  thou  injured  whom  thou  dar'st  not  right? 

Soon  to  thy  coat  the  field  would  make  thee  know 

Thou  keep'st  the  consort  of  a  braver  foe. 

Thy  gracefol  form,  instilling  soft  desire, 

Thy  curling  tresses,  and  thy  silver  lyre,  80 

Beauty  and  youth ;  in  vain  to  these  you  trust, 

When  youth  and  beauty  shall  be  laid  in  dust : 

Troy  yet  may  wake,  and  one  avenging  blow 

Crush  the  dire  author  of  his  country's  wo." 

His  silence  here,  with  blushes,  Paris  breaks ; 
**  'Tis  just,  my  brother,  what  your  anger  speaks ; 
But  who  like  thee  can  boast  a  soul  sedate, 
So  firmly  proof  to  all  the  shocks  of  fate  I 
I     Thy  force  like  steel  a  temper'd  hardness  shows. 

Still  edged  to  wound,  and  still  untired  with  blows ;        00 
Like  steel,  uplifted  by  some  strenuous  swain, 
With  falling  woods  to  strew  the  wasted  plain. 
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Thy  gifts  I  praiae ;  nor  thou  despise  the  charms 

With  which  a  ]over  gotdeo  Venus  arnu ; 

Soft  moving  speech,  and  pleasing  outward  show, 

No  wish  can  gain  them,  but  the  gods  bestow. 

Yet,  would'st  thou  have  the  proffer'd  combat  stand. 

The  Greeks  and  Trojans  seat  on  either  hand; 

Then  let  a  mid-way  space  our  hosts  divide. 

And,  on  that  stage  of  war,  the  cause  be  tried: 

By  Paris  there  the  Spartan  king  be  fought. 

For  beauteous  Helen  and  the  wealth  she  brought ; 

Aod  who  his  rival  can  in  arms  subdue. 

His  be  the  &ir,  and  his  the  treasure  too. 

Thus  with  a  lasting  league  your  toils  may  cease, 

And  Troy  possess  her  fertile  fields  in  peace ; 

Thus  may  the  Greeks  review  their  native  shore. 

Much  lamed  for  generous  steeds,  for  beauty  more." 

He  said.     The  challenge  Hector  heard  with  joy ; 
Then  with  his  spear  restrain'd  the  youth  of  Troy, 
Held  by  the  midst,  athwart ;  and  near  the  foe 
Advanced  with  steps  majestically  slow : 
While  round  his  dauntless  head  the  Grecians  pour 
Their  stones  and  arrows  in  a  mingled  shower. 

Then  thus  the  monarch,  great  Atrides,  cried : 
*  Forbear,  ye  warriors  1  lay  your  darts  aside : 
A  parley  Hector  asks,  a  message  bears  s 
We  know  him  by  the  various  plume  he  wears." 

Awed  by  his  high  command,  the  Greeks  attmd. 
The  tumult  silence,  and  the  fight  suspend. 
While  &om  the  centre  Hector  rolls  his  eyes 
On  either  host,  and  thus  to  both  applies : 

"  Hear,  all  ye  Trojans,  all  ye  Grecian  bands  I 
What  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  demands : 
Your  shining  swords  within  the  sheath  restrain. 
And  pitch  your  lances  in  the  yielding  plain. 
Here  in  the  midst,  in  either  army's  sight. 
He  dares  the  Spartan  king  to  single  fight; 
And  willG^  that  Helen  and  the  ravish'd  spoil. 
That  caused  the  contest,  shall  reward  the  toil. 
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Let  these  the  brave  triumphant  victor  grace, 
And  differing  Dations  part  in  leagues  of  peace." 

He  spoke :  in  stilj  guspense  on  either  side 
Bach  army  stood.     The  Spartan  chief  replied : 

"Me  too,  ye  warriors,  hear,  whose  fatal  right 
A  world  engages  in  the  toils  of  fight. 
To  me  the  labour  of  the  field  resign ; 
Me  Paris  injured ;  all  the  war  be  mine. 
Fall  he  that  must,  beneath  his  rival's  arms ; 
And  live  the  rest,  secure  of  future  harms. 
Two  iambs,  devoted  by  your  country's  rite, 
To  Earth  a  sable,  to  the  Sun  a  white, 
I^pare,  ye  Trojans  I  while  a  third  we  bring, 
Select  to  Jove,  th'  inviolable  king. 
Let  reverend  Priam  in  the  truce  engage. 
And  add  the  sanction  of  considerate  age ; 
His  sons  are  &ithless,  headlong  in  debate. 
And  youth  itself  an  empty, wavering  state: 
Cool  age  advances,  venerably  wise, 
Turns  on  all  hands  its  deep-discerning  eyes ; 
Sees  what  befell,  and  what  may  yet  befall, 
Concludes  from  both,  and  best  provides  for  all." 

The  nations  hear,  with  rising  hopes  possess'd, 
And  peacefiil  prospects  dawn  in  every  breast. 
Within  the  lines  they  drew  their  steeds  around, 
'And  from  their  chariots  issued  on  the  ground. 
Next  all,  unbuckling  the  rich  mail  they  wore. 
Laid  their  bright  arms  along  the  sable  shore. 
On  either  side  the  meeting  hosts  are  seen 
With  lances  fix'd,  and  close  the  space  between. 
Two  heralds  now,  despatched  to  Troy,  invite 
The  Phrygian  monarch  to  the  peaceful  rite ; 
Talthybius  hastens  to  the  fleet,  to  bring 
The  lamb  for  Jove,  th*  inviolable  king. 

Meantime,  to  beauteous  Helen,  from  the  skies 
The  various  goddess  of  the  rdnbow  flies 
(Like  fair  Laodicd  in  form  and  &ce, 
"The  loveliest  nymph  of  Priam's  royal  race). 
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Her  in  the  palace,  at  her  Icxmi,  tbe  ibond ;     '     ' 
The  goldeu  web  her  own  sod  story  crown'd.  1' 

The  Trojan  wars  she  weaved  (hertelf  the  prize). 
And  the  dire  triumphs  of  her  &tal  eyes. 
To  whom  the  goddess  of  the  painted  bow: 

"Approach, and  view  the  wondrous  scenes  below  I 
Each  hardy  Greek  and  valiant  Trojim  knight. 
So  dreadful  late,  and  furious  for  the  fight, 
Now  rest  their  spears,  or  lean  upon  their  shields, 
Ceased  is  the  war,  and  silent  all  the  fields. 
Faris  alone  and  Sparta's  king  adTance, 
In  single  fight  to  toss  the  beamy  lance ;  1< 

Each  met  in  arms,  the  &te  of  combat  tries, 
Thy  love  the  motive,  and  thy  charms  the  prise." 

This  add,  the  many-colour'd  moid  inspires 
Her  husband's  love,  and  wakes  her  former  fires : 
Her  country,  parents,  all  that  once  were  dear,  ' 
Rush  to  her  thought,  and  force  a  tender  tear. 
O'er  her  fair  face  a  snowy  veil  she  threw. 
And,  softly  sighing,  from  the  loom  withdrew : 
Her  handmaids,  Clymen^  and  ^thra,  wait 
Her  silent  footsteps  to  the  Scean  gate.  II 

There  sat  the  seniors  of  the  Trojan  race 
(Old  Priam's  chie&,  and  most  in  Priam's  grace) 
The  king  the  first ;  Thymcetes  at  his  side ; 
Lampus  and  Clytius,  long  in  council  tried ; 
Panthus,  andHicetaon,  once  the  strong ; 
And  next,  the  wisest  of  the  reverend  throi^, 
Antenor  grave,  and  sage  Ucalegon, 
Lean'd  on  the  walls,  and  bask'd  before  the  sun ; 
Chiefs,  who  no  more  in  bloody  fights  engage. 
But  wise  through  time,  and  narrative  with  age,  S4 

In  sununer-days  like  grasshoppers  rejoice, 
A  bloodless  race  that  send  a  feeble  voice. 
These,  when  the  Spartan  queen  approach'd  the  tower. 
In  secret  own*d  resistless  beauty's  power : 
They  cried:  "No  wonder  such  celestial  charms 
For  nine  long  years  have  set  the  world  in  arms  I 
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What  winning  gmces !  what  majestic  mien ! 
She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen  I 
Yet  hence,  oh  Heaven  t  convey  that  fetal  face, 
And  fix)m  destruction  save  the  Trojan  race." 

The  good  old  Priam  welcomed  her ;  and  cried : 
"Approach,  my  child,  and  grace  thy  father's  side. 
See  on  the  plain  thy  Grecian  spouse  appears. 
The  friends  and  kindred  of  thy  former  years. 
No  crime  of  thine  our  present  suSerings  draws. 
Not  thou,  but  Heaven's  disposing  will,  the  cause ; 
The  gods  these  armies  and  this  force  employ, 
The  hostile  goda  conspire  the  fate  of  Troy. 
But  lift  thy  eyes,  and  say,  what  Greek  is  he 
(Far  aa  from  hence  these  aged  orbs  can  see) 
Around  whose  brow  such  martial  graces  shine, 
So  tall,  so  awfiil,  and  almost  divine  T 
Though  some  of  larger  stature  tread  the  green, 
None  match  bis  grandeur  and  exalted  mien : 
He  seema  a  monarch,  and  his  country's  pride." 

Thus  ceased  the  king ;  and  thus  the  fair  replied: 
'Before  thy  presence,  father,  I  appear 
With  conscious  shame  and  reverential  fear. 
Ah .'  had  I  died,  ere  to  these  walls  I  fled, 
False  to  my  country  and  my  nuptial  bed  1 
My  brothers,  friends,  and  daughter  left  behind — 
False  to  them  all,  to  Paris  only  kind  ! — 
For  this  I  mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease 
Shall  waste  the  form  whose  crime  it  was  to  please. 
The  king  of  kings,  Atridea,  you  survey, 
Great  in  the  war,  and  great  in  arts  of  sway : 
My  brother  once,  before  my  days  of  shame ; 
And,  oh  I  that  atill  he  bore  a  brother's  name  P 

With  wonder  Priam  vieVd  the  godlike  man, 
Extoll'd  the  happy  prince,  and  thus  began : 
"Oh,  bless'd  Atrides  t  bom  to  prosperous  fate. 
Successful  monarch  of  a  mighty  state  I 
How  vast  thy  empire  I    Of  yon  matchless  train, 
What  numbers  lost !  what  numbers  yet  remain  I 
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In  Pbrygia  ona  were  gallant  onniea  known, 

In  ancient  time,  when  Otreiw  fili'd  the  throne, 

When  godlike  Mygdon  led  their  troopi  of  hone. 

And  I,  to  join  them,  raised  the  Trojan  force : 

Against  the  mtmlike  Amazons  ve  stood. 

And  Saagar's  stream  ran  purple  in  their  blood. 

But  far  inferior  those,  in  martial  grace 

And  strength  of  numbers,  to  this  Grecian  race." 

This  said,  once  more  he  view'd  the  warrior  train : 
"What's  he  whose  arms  lie  scatter'd  on  the  plain? 
Broad  is  his  breast,  his  shoulders  larger  spread. 
Though  great  Atrides  overtops  his  head. 
Nor  yet  appear  his  care  and  conduct  small ; 
From  rank  to  rank  be  mores  and  orders  all. 
The  stately  ram  thus  measures  o'er  the  ground. 
And,  master  of  the  flock,  surreys  them  round." 

Then  Helen  thus:  "Whom  your  disceming  eyes 
Hare  singled  out,  is  Ithacus  the  wise : 
A  barren  island  boasts  bia  glorious  birth : 
His  fome  for  wisdom  Jills  the  spacious  earth." 

Antenor  took  the  word,  and  thus  began : 
"Myself^  O  king  t  have  seen  that  wondrous  man, 
When,  trusting  Jove  and  hospitable  laws. 
To  Troy  he  came,  to  plead  the  Grecian  cause. 
(Great  MenalaQs  ui^ed  the  same  request) ; 
My  house  was  honour'd  with  each  royal  guest : 
I  knew  their  persons,  and  admired  their  parts. 
Both  brare  in  anna,  and  both  approved  in  arts. 
Erect,  the  Spartan  most  engaged  our  riew : 
Ulysses,  seated,  greater  rererence  drew. 
When  Atreus'  son  harangued  the  listening  train. 
Just  was  his  sense,  and  his  expression  plain ; 
His  words  succinct,  yet  iiill,  without  a  fault; 
He  spoke  no  more  than  just  the  thing  he  ought. 
But  when  Ulysses  rose,  in  thought  profound, 
His  modest  eyes  he  fix'd  upon  the  ground. 
As  one  unskill'd  or  dumb,  be  seem'd  to  stand. 
Nor  raised  bia  bead,  nor  stretch'd  bis  sceptred  band : 
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But,  when  he  speaks,  what  elocution  flowi ! 
Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  descendiog  snowa, 
The  copious  accents  &11,  with  easy  art ; 
Melting  they  fall,  and  sink  into  the  heart  1 
Wondering  we  hear,  and,  fix'd  in  deep  surprise 
Our  ears  rdfiite  the  censure  of  our  eyes." 

The  king  then  aak'd,  as  yet  the  camp  he  viewed, 
"What  chief  is  that,  with  giant  strength  endued,         290 
Whose  brawny  shoulders,  and  whose  swelling  chest. 
And  lofty  stature,  far  exceed  the  rest  ?" 

"Ajai  the  great,"  the  beauteous  queen  replied  j 
"Himself  a  host :  the  Grecian  strength  and  pride. 
See  1  bold  Idomeneus  superior  towen 
Amidst  yon  circle  of  his  Cretan  powers. 
Great  as  a  god  I     I  saw  him  once  before. 
With  Menelaus,  on  the  Spartan  shore. 
The  rest  I  know,  and  could  in  order  name :   ''---.^ 
All  valiant  chiefs,  and  men  of  mighty  ftune.  \  800 

Yet  two  are  wanting  of  the  numerous  train,  \ 

Whom  long  my  eyes  have  sought,  but  sought  in  vain :  ) 
Castor  and  Pollux,  first  ia  martial  force, 
One  bold  on  foot,  and  one  renown'd  for  horse. 
My  brothers  these ;  the  same  our  native  shore, 
One  bouse  contain'd  us,  as  one  mother  bore. 
Perhaps  the  chiefii,  from  warlike  toils  at  ease, 
For  distant  Troy  refused  to  sail  the  seas  : 
Perhaps  their  swords  some  nobler  quarrel  draws, 
A^amed  to  combat  in  their  sister's  cause."  810 

So  spoke  the  fair,  nor  knew  her  brothers*  doom. 
Wrapt  in  the  cold  embraces  of  the  tomb ; 
Adom'd  with  honours  in  their  native  shore. 
Silent  they  slept,  and  heard  of  wars  no  more. 

Meantime,  the  heralds  through  the  crowded  town 
Bring  the  rich  wine  and  destined  victims  down. 
IdEeus*  arms  the  golden  goblets  pressed, 
Who  thus  the  venerable  king  address'd : 

"  Arise,  O  father  of  the  Trojan  state  I 
The  naticoia  call,  thy  joytiil  people  wait 
To  seal  the  truce,  sad  end  the  dire  debate. 
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Paris,  thy  son,  and  Sparta's  king  advance, 
'  In  measured  liata  to  toss  the  weighty  lance : 
And  who  his  rival  shall  in  arms  subdue. 
His  be  the  dame,  and  his  the  treasure  too. 
Thus  with  a  lasting  league  our  toils  may  cense. 
And  Troy  possess  her  fertile  plains  in  peace ; 
So  shall  the  Greeks  review  their  native  shore. 
Much  famed  for  generous  steeds,  for  beauty  more." 

With  grief  he  heard,  and  bade  the  chief  prepare 
To  join  his  milk-white  coursers  to  the  car ; 
He  mounts  the  seat,  Antenor  at  his  side : 
The  gentle  steeds  through  Scsa's  gate  they  guide : 
Next  from  the  car  descending  on  the  plain. 
Amid  the  Grecian  host  and  Trojan  train. 
Slow  they  proceed :  the  sage  Ulysses  then 
Arose,  and  with  him  rose  the  king  of  men. 
On  either  side  a  sacred  herald  stands, 
The  wine  they  mix,  and  on  each  monarch's  hands 
Pour  the  Alii  urn ;  then  draws  the  Grecian  lord 
His  cutlass,  sheath'd  beside  his  ponderous  sword ; 
From  the  sign'd  victims  crops  the  curling  hair. 
The  heralds  part  it,  and  the  princes  share ; 
Then  loudly  thus  before  th'  attentive  bands 
He  calls  the  gods,  and  spreads  his  lifted  hands : 

"Oh,  first  and  greatest  power!  whom  all  obey. 
Who  high  on  Ida's  holy  mountain  sway. 
Eternal  Jove  I  and  you  bright  orb  that  roll 
'From  east  to  west,  and  view  from  pole  to  pole ! 
Thou  mother  Earth  I  and  ell  ye  Uving  Floods ;  - 
Infernal  Furies  I  and  Tartarian  gods. 
Who  rule  the  dead,  and  horrid  woes  prepare 
For  peijured  kings,  and  all  who  falsely  swear  I 
Hear  and  be  witness.     If^  by  Paris  slain. 
Great  MenelaQs  press  the  fatal  plain. 
The  dame  and  treasures  let  the  Trojan  keep. 
And  Greece  returning  jdough  the  watery  deep. 
If  by  my  brother's  lance  the  Trojan  bleed. 
Be  his  the  wealth  and  beauteous  dame  decreed : 

*•  F 
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Th'  appointed  fine  let  Ilion  justly  pay,  3 

And  age  to  age  record  the  ngni^  day. 
Thus,  if  the  Phrygians  shall  refuse  to  yield, 
Arms  must  revenge,  and  Mars  decide  the  field  " 

With  that,  the  chief  the  tender  victims  slew. 
And  in  the  dust  the  bleeding  bodies  threw : 
The  vital  sinrit  issued  at  the  wound. 
And  left  the  members  quiTering  on  the  ground. 
From  the  same  urn  they  drink  the  mingled  wine, 
And  add  libations  to  the  powers  divine. 
While  thus  their  prayers  united  mount  the  sky :  3 

"  Hear,  mighty  Jove !  and  hear,  ye  goda  on  high ! 
And  may  their  blood,  who  first  the  league  confound, 
Shed  like  this  wine,  distain  the  thirsty  ground ; 
May  all  their  consorts  serve  promiscuous  lust. 
And  all  their  race  be  scatter**!  as  the  dust  V 
Thus  either  host  their  imprecations  join'd. 
Which  Jove  refused,  and  mingled  with  the  wind, 

The  rites  now  finish'd,  reverend  Priam  rose, 
And  thus  ezpress'd  a  heart  o'ercharged  with  woes : 
"Ye  Greeks  and  Trojans,  let  the  chiefs  engage,  3 

But  spare  the  weakness  of  my  feeble  age : 
In  yonder  walla  that  object  let  me  shun, 
Nor  view  the  danger  of  so  dear  a  son. 
Whose  arms  shall  conquer,  and  what  prince  shall  fall, 
Heaven  only  knows,  for  Heaven  disposes  all." 

This  said,  the  hoary  king  no  longer  stay'd, 
But  on  his  car  the  slaughter'd  victims  laid ; 
Then  seized  the  reins  his  gentle  steeds  to  guide, 
And  drove  to  Troy,  Antenor  at  his  side. 

Bold  Hector  and  Ulysses  now  dispose  S 

The  lists  of  combat,  and  the  ground  enclose ; 
Next  to  decide  by  sacred  lots  prepare. 
Who  shall  first  launch  his  pointed  spear  in  air. 
The  people  pray  with  elevated  hands, 
And  words  like  these  are  heard  through  all  the  bands : 

"Immortal  Jove,  high  heaven's  superior  lord, 
On  lofty  Ida's  holy  mount  adored ! 
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Whoe'er  inyolved  us  in  this  dire  debate, 

01),  give  that  author  of  the  war  to  fate 

And  shades  eternal  I  let  division  cease,  4 

And  joyfid  nations  join  in  leagues  of  peace." 

With  eyes  averted,  Hector  hastes  to  turn 
The  lots  of  fight,  and  shakes  the  bra«n  urn. 
Then,  Paris,  thine  leap'd  forth ;  by  fatal  chance 
Ordain'd  the  first  to  whirl  the  weighty  lance. 
Both  armies  sat  the  combat  to  survey, 
Beside  each  chief  his  azure  armour  lay. 
And  round  the  lists  the  generous  coursers  neigh. 
The  beauteous  warrior  now  amys  for  fight. 
In  gilded  arms  magnificently  bright ;  i 

The  purple  cuishes  clasp  his  thighs  around. 
With  flowers  adom'd,  with  silver  buckles  boimd : 
Lycaon's  corslet  tus  fair  body  dress'd. 
Braced  in,  and  fitted  to  his  softer  breast : 
A  radiant  baldric,  o'er  his  shoulder  tied, 
Sustain'd  the  sword  that  glitter'd  at  his  aide : 
His  youtbfiil  face  a  polish'd  helm  o'erspread ; 
The  waving  horse-hair  nodded  on  his  head: 
His  figured  shield,  a  shining  orb,  he  takes. 
And  in  bis  hand  a  pointed  javelin  shakes.  4 

With  equal  speed,  and  fired  by  equal  charms. 
The  Spartan  hero  sheaths  his  limbs  in  arms. 

Now  round  the  lists  th'  admiring  armies  stand. 
With  javelins  fiz'd,  the  Greek  and  Trojui  band. 
Amidst  the  dreadful  vale  the  chiefs  advance. 
All  pale  with  rage,  and  shake  the  threatening  lance. 
The  Trojan  first  his  shining  javelin  threw : 
Fun  on  Atrides'  ringing  shield  it  flew ; 
Nor  pierced  the  brazen  orb  -,  but  with  a  bound 
Leap'd  from  the  buckler,  blunted,  on  the  ground. 
Atrides  then  bis  massy  lance  prepares. 
In  act  to  throw,  but  first  prefers  his  prayers  :     , 

"Give  me,  great  Jove  !  to  punish  lawless  lust. 
And  lay  the  Trojan  gasping  in  the  dust : 
Destroy  th'  aggressor,  aid  my  righteous  cause. 
Avenge  the  breach  of  hospitable  laws: 
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Let  this  example  future  times  reclaim, 

And  guard  from  wrong  fair  friendship's  holy  name." 

He  said ;  and  poised  in  air  the  javelin  sent : 
Through  Paria*  ^eld  the  forceful  weapon  went,  44 

His  corslet  pierces,  and  his  garment  rend^ 
And,  glancing  downward,  near  bis  flank  descends. 
The  wary  Trojan,  bending  from  the  blow. 
Eludes  the  death,  and  diaappcnntB  his  foe : 
But  fierce  Atrides  waved  his  sword,  and  struck 
Full  on  his  casque  i  the  crested  helmet  shook ; 
The  brittle  steel,  un&ithlul  to  his  hand, 
Broke  short :  the  fra^menls  glitter'd  on  the  sand. 
The  raging  warrior  to  the  spacious  skies 
Raised  his  upbraiding  voice  and  angry  eyes :  45i 

*  Then  is  it  vain  in  Jove  himself  to  trust  1 
And  is  it  thus  the  gods  assist  the  just? 
When  crimes  provoke  us,  Heaven  success  denies ; 
The  dart  falls  harmless,  and  the  faulchion  flies." 
Furious  he  said,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew 
(Seized  by  the  crest)  th'  unhappy  warrior  drew; 
Struggling  he  foUow'd,  while  th'  embroiderM  thong. 
That  tied  his  hemlet,  dragg'd  the  chief  along. 
Then  had  his  ruin  crown'd  Atrides'  joy. 
But  Venus  trembled  for  the  prince  of  Troy:  40 

Unseen  she  came,  and  burst  the  golden  band. 
And  left  an  empty  helmet  in  his  hand. 
The  casque,  enraged,  amidst  the  Greeks  he  threw; 
The  Greeks  with  smiles  the  polish'd  trophy  viaw. 
Then,  as  once  more  be  lifts  the  deadly  dart, 
In  thirst  of  vengeance  at  Ms  rival's  heart, 
The  queen  of  love  her  favour'd  champion  shrouds 
(For  gods  can  all  things)  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
Rwsed  from  the  field,  the  panting  youth  she  led. 
And  gently  laid  him  on  the  bridal  bed ;  47i 

With  pleasing  sweets  his  fainting  sense  renews, 
And  all  the  dome  perfumes  with  heavenly  dews. 

Meantime,  the  brighest  of  the  female  kind, 
The  matchless  Helen,  o'er  the  walk  reclined ; 
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To  her,  beset  with  Trojan  beauttesi,  came 

In  boiTow'd  form  the  laughter-loTing  dame.* 

(She  seem'd  an  ancient  maid,  well  skill'd  to  cull 

The  snowy  fleece,  and  wind  the  twisted  wool.) 

The  goddesB  Boftly  shook  her  silken  vest, 

That  shed  perfumes,  and,  whispering,  thus  address'd :  4B0 

"  Haste,  happy  nymph  I  for  thee  thy  Paris  calls. 
Safe  from  the  fight  in  yonder  lotty  walls. 
Fair  as  a  god  I  with  odours  round  him  spread 
He  lies,  and  waits  thee  on  the  well-known  bed : 
Not  like  a  warrior  parted  from  his  foe, 
But  some  gay  dancer  in  the  public  show." 

She  spoke ;  and  Helen's  secret  soul  was  moved  } 
She  acom'd  the  champion,  but  the  man  she  loved. 
Fair  Venus'  neck,  her  eyes  that  sparkle  fire, 
And  breast,  reveal'd  the  queen  of  sotl  desire.  490 

Struck  with  her  presence,  straight  the  lively  red 
Forsook  her  cheek ;  and,  trembling,  thus  she  said : 

"  Then  is  it  still  thy  pleasure  to  deceive  1 
And  woman's  frailty  always  to  believe  ? 
Say,  to  new  nations  must  I  cross  the  main. 
Or  carry  wars  to  some  sofi  Asian  plain? 
For  whom  must  Helen  break  her  second  vow  1 
What  other  Paris  is  thy  darlmg  now  ? 
Left  to  Atrides  (victor  in  the  strife). 
An  odious  conquest,  and  a  captive  wife,  000 

Hence  let  me  sail ;  and,  if  thy  Paris  bear  .  .^' 

My  absence  ill,  let  Venus  ease  tus  care. 
A  handmaid  goddess  at  his  side  to  wait. 
Renounce  the  glories  of  thy  heavenly  state. 
Be  fix'd  for  ever  to  the  Trojan  shore. 
His  spouse,  or  slave,  and  mount  the  skies  no  more. 
For  me,  to  lawless  love  no  longer  led, 
I  scorn  the  coward,  and  detest  his  bed ; 
Else  sliould  I  merit  everlasting  shame 
And  keen  reproach  from  every  Phrygian  dame :  510 
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Ill  suit!  it  now  the  joys  of  love  to  know, 
Too  deep  my  anguiflh,  and  too  wild  my  wo." 

Then  thus,  incensed,  the  Paphian  queen  replies : 
"Obey  the  power  from  whom  thy  glories  rise : 
Should  Venus  leave  thee,  every  charm  must  Qy, 
Fade  from  thy  cheek,  and  languish  in  thy  eye. 
Cease  to  provoke  me,  lest  I  make  thee  more 
The  world's  aversion,  than  their  love  before : 
Now  the  bright  prize  for  which  mankiod  engage. 
Then  the  sad  victim  of  the  public  rage." 

At  this,  the  &irest  of  her  sex  obey'd, 
And  veil'd  her  blushes  in  a  silken  shade : 
Unseen,  and  silent,  from  the  train  she  movet^ 
Led  by  the  goddess  of  the  Smiles  and  I^oves. 

Arrived,  and  enter'd  at  the  palace-gate. 
The  maids  officious  round  their  mistress  wait ; 
Then  all,  dispersing,  various  tasks  attend ; 
The  queen  and  goddess  to  the  prince  ascend. 
Full  in  her  Paris'  sight,  the  queen  of  love 
Had  placed  the  beauteous  progeny  of  Jove ; 
Where,  as  he  view'd  her  charms,  she  tum'd  away 
Her  glowing  eyes,  and  thus  began  to  say : 

"  Is  this  the  chief  who,  lost  to  sense  of  shame, 
Late  fled  the  field,  and  yet  survives  his  fame  ! 
Oh,  hadst  thou  died  beneath  the  righteous  sword 
Of  that  brave  man  ^om  once  I  coll'd  my  lord ! 
The  boaster  Paris  oft  desired  the  day 
With  Sparta's  king  to  meet  in  single  fray  I 
Go  now,  once  more  thy  rival's  rage  excite, 
Provoke  Atridea,  and  renew  the  fight : 
Yet  Helen  bids  thee  stay,  lest  thou,  unskill'd, 
Should'st  fall  an  easy  conquest  on  the  field." 

The  prince  replies:  "Ah  I  cease,- divinely  feir, 
Nor  add  reproaches  to  the  wounds  I  bear : 
This  day  the  foe  prevail'd  by  Pallas'  power : 
We  yet  may  vanquish  in  a  happier  hour : 
There  want  not  gods  to  &vour  us  above ; 
But  let  the  business  of  our  life  be  love : 
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These  softer  moments  let  delights  employ, 

And  kind  embraces  snatch  the  hasty  joy.  66 

Not  thus  I  loved  thee,  when  from  Sparta's  shore 

My  forced,  my  willing,  heavenly  prize  I  bore ; 

When  first  entranced  in  Cnutafi's  isle  I  lay, 

Mix'd  with  thy  soul,  and  ^1  dissolved  away  I" 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  enamour'd  Phrygian  boy 
Rusb'd  to  the  bed,  impatient  for  the  joy. 
Him  Helen  follow'd  alow,  with  bashful  charms, 
And  clasp'd  the  blooming  hero  in  her  arms. 

While  these  to  love's  delicious  rapture  yield, 
The  stem  Atrides  rages  round  the  6etd :  U 

So  some  fell  lion,  whom  the  woods  obey. 
Roars  through  the  desert,  and  demands  his  prey. 
Paris  he  seeks,  impatient  to  destroy. 
But  seeks  in  vain  along  the  troops  of  Troy : 
Ev'n  those  had  yielded  to  a  foe  so  brave 
The  recreant  warrior,  hateful  as  the  grave- 
Then,  speaking  thus,  the  king  of  kings  arose : 
"Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  all  our  generous  foes ! 
Hear,  and  attest !  from  heaven,  with  conquest  orown'd. 
Our  brother's  arms  the  just  success  have  found :  57 

Be  therefore  now  the  Spartan  wealth  restored, 
Let  Argive  Helen  own  her  lawful  lord ; 
Th'  appointed  fine  let  Ilion  justly  pay. 
And  age  to  age  record  this  signal  day." 

He  ceased.     His  army's  loud  applauses  rise. 
And  long  the  shout  rung  echoing  through  the  skies. 
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17t*  BrtaiA  tf  the  Tnuf,  and  At  Fiat  BaOtt. 

Aaonanr. — The  ptiM  delibertM  In  coaneil  ooDMniiog  the  Trqjui  wi 
thfj  tgnt  opon  the  coutiuiutioQ  of  il,  uiil  JupiWr  Hudi  down  Minerva 
tobreiktfas  trace.  She  perauadea  Pendanii  lo  aim  an  arrow  at  HenelaflB, 
who  is  woaoded,  but  eurad  by  Hachaon.  In  the  nein  lime,  kiiiw  of  the 
Tmjau  tro^M  attack  the  Greeki.  Agamenuion  ia  diatinpnUbed  In  all  Ihe 
puu  of  a  good  general  i  be  raviewa  tlie  troop*,  and  eiborla  the  leaders-^ 
•ome  by  praiaea,  and  olhen  by  reproof*.  Nator  is  particularly  celebrated 
for  his  military  diacipUne.  The  baitle  jain>,  and  great  oumbera  are  aUin 
on  both  ndei.  _ 

The  eame  day  ODUtinnei  throiigh  Ihia,  aa  Ihroag-h  the  lul  book,  aa  It  doM 
alao  through  the  two  following,  and  almoat  to  the  end  of  the  aeveath  book. 
The  acene  ia  wholly  in  the  field  before  Troy. 

And  qow  Olympus'  shiniag  gates  unfold ; 
The  gods,  with  Jove,  assume  their  thrcoies  of  gold : 
Immortal  Heb^  fresh  with  bloom  divine, 
The  golden  goblet  crowns  with  purple  wine : 
While  the  full  bowls  flow  round,  the  powers  employ 
Their  careful  eyes  on  long-contended  Troy. 

When  Jove,  disposed  to  tempt  Satumia's  spleeu. 
Thus  waked  the  fury  of  hia  partial  queen : 
"  Two  powers  divine  the  son  of  Atreus  aid, 
Imperial  Juno  and  the  martial  maid ;  10 

But  high  in  heaven  they  sit,  aud  gaze  from  far 
The  (ame  spectators  of  his  deeds  of  war. 
Not  thus  fair  Venus  helps  her  favour'd  knight ; 
The  queen  of  pleasures  shares  the  toils  of  fight. 
Each  danger  wards,  and,  constant  in  her  care, 
Saves  in  the  moment  of  the  last  despair. 
Her  act  has  rescued  Paris'  forfeit  life, 
Though  great  Atrides  gain'd  the  glorious  strife. 
Then  say,  ye  powers  I  what  signal  issue  waits 
To  crown  this  deed,  and  finish  all  the  Pates?  20 
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Shall  heaven  by  peace  the  bleeding  kingdoms  spare, 
Or  rouse  the  Furies,  and  awake  the  war  t 
Yet,  would  the  gods  for  human  good  provide, 
Atrides  soon  might  gain  his  beauteous  bride, 
Stilf  Priam's  walls  in  peaceful  honours  grow, 
And  through  his  gates  the  crowding  nations  flow." 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  queen  of  heaven,  enraged, 
And  queen  of  war  in  close  consult  engaged : 
Apart  they  sit,  their  deep  designs  employ 
And  meditate  the  future  woes  of  Troy.  SO 

Thoitgh  secret  anger  awell'd  Minerva's  breast. 
The  prudent  goddess  yet  her  wrath  suppress'd ; 
But  Juno,  impotent  of  passion,  broke 
Her  sullen  silence,  and  with  fury  spoke : 

"  Shall  then,  O  tyrant  of  th'  ethereal  reign ! 
My  schemes,  my  labours,  and  my  hopes,  be  vatnT 
Have  I,  for  this,  shook  Ilion  with  alarms. 
Assembled  nations,  set  two  worlds  in  arms? 
To  spread  the  war,  I  flew  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
Th'  immortal  coursers  scarce  the  labour  bore.  40 

At  length  ripe  vengeance  o'er  their  heads  impends. 
But  Jove  himself  the  laithless  race  defends : 
Loath  as  thou  art  to  punish  lawless  lust, 
Not  all  the  gods  are  partial  and  unjust," 

The  (dre,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  cloudy  skies, 
Sighs  from  his  inmost  soul,  and  thus  replies : 
"Oh,  lasting  rancour  1  oh,  insatiate  hate 
'To  Phrygia's  monarch  and  the  Phrygian  state  I 
What  high  oflence  has  fired  the  wife  of  Jove  T 
Can  wretched  mortals  harm  the  powers  above,  50 

That  Troy  and  Troy's  whole  race  thou  would'st  confound. 
And  yon  fiiir  structures  level  vrith  the  ground  T 
Haste,  leave  the  skies,  fiilfil  thy  stem  desire. 
Burst  all  her  gates,  and  wrap  her  walls  in  fire  I 
Let  Priam  bleed !  if  yet  thou  thirst  for  more. 
Bleed  all  his  sons,  and  Ilion  float  with  gore ; 
To  boundless  vengeance  the  wide  realm  be  given. 
Till  vast  destruction  glut  the  queen  of  heaven  ! 
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So  let  it  be,  and  Jove  his  peace  enjoy, 

When  heaven  no  longer  hears  the  name  of  Troy.  fi 

But  should  this  arm  prepare  to  wreak  our  hate 

On  thy  loved  realms,  whose  guilt  demands  their  fate. 

Presume  not  thou  the  lifted  bolt  to  stay : 

Remember  Troy,  and  give  the  vengeance  way. 

For  know,  of  all  the  numerous  towns  that  rise 

Beneath  the  rolling  sun  and  starry  skies. 

Which  gods  have  raised,  or  earth-bom  men  enjoy. 

None  stands  so  near  to  Jove  as  sacred  Troy. 

No  mortals  merit  more  distinguish'd  grace 

Than  godlike  Friam,  or  than  Priam's  race  I  "i 

Still  to  our  name  their  hecatombs  expire. 

And  altars  blaze  with  unextinguish'd  fire." 

At  this  the  goddess  roU'd  her  radiant  eyes. 
Then  on  the  Thunderer  fix'd  them,  and  replies : 

"  Three  towns  are  Juno's  on  the  Grecian  plains, 
More  dear  than  all  th'  extended  earth  contains — 
Mycense,  Argos,  and  the  Spartan  wall : 
These  thou  may's!  raze,  nor  I  forbid  their  fall : 
'Tis  not  in  me  the  vengeance  to  remove ; 
The  crime's  sufficient  that  they  share  my  love.  8 

Of  power  superior  why  should  I  complain  ? 
Resent  I  may,  but  must  resent  in  vain. 
Yet  some  distinction  Juno  might  require, 
Sprung  with  thyself  from  one  celestial  sire ; 
A  goddess  bom  to  share  the  realms  above. 
And  styled  the  consort  of  the  thundering  Jove : 
Nor  thou  a  wife  nor  sister'a  right  deny ; 
Let  both  consent,  and  both  by  turns  comply ; 
So  shall  the  gods  our  joint  decrees  obey, 
And  heaven  shall  act  as  we  direct  the  way.  0 

See,  ready  Pallas  waits  thy  high  commands. 
To  raise  in  arms  the  Greek  and  Phrygian  bands ; 
Their  sudden  friendship  by  her  arts  may  cease, 
And  the  proud  Trojans  first  infringe  the  peace." 

The  sire  of  men  and  monarch  of  the  sky 
Th'  advice  approved,  and  bade  Minerva  fly, 
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Dissolve  the  league,  and  all  her  arts  employ 
To  make  the  breach  the  faithless  act  of  Troy. 

Fired  with  the  charge,  she  headlong  urged  her  flight, 
And  shot  like  lightning  from  Olympus'  height.  100 

As  the  red  comet,  from  Satumius  sent. 
To  fright  the  nations  with  a  dire  portent, 
(A  fatal  sign  to  armies  on  the  plain, 
Or  trembling  sailors  cm  the  wintry  main,) 
With  sweeping  glories  glides  along  in  ur. 
And  shakes  the  sparkles  from  its  blazing  hair : 
Between  both  armies  thus,  in  open  sight, 
Shot  the  bright  goddess  in  a  trail  of  light 
With  eyes  erect  the  gazing  hosts  admire 
The  power  descending,  and  the  heavens  on  tire !  110 

"The  gods,"  they  cried,  "the  gods  this  signal  sent. 
And  fate  now  labours  with  some  vast  event : 
Jove  seals  the  league,  or  bloodier  scenes  prepares  -, 
Jove,  the  great  arbiter  of  peace  and  wars !" 

They  said,  while  Pallas  through  the  Trojan  throng 
(In  shape  a  mortal)  pass'd  disgnised  along. 
ITike  bold  Laddocus,  her  course  she  bent. 
Who  from  Anteuor  traced  his  high  descent. 
Amidst  the  ranks  Lycadn's  son  she  found. 
The  warlike  Pandarus,  for  strength  renown'd ;  130 

Whose  squadrons,  led  from  black  ^sopus'  flood, 
With  flaming  shields  in  martial  circle  stood. 

To  him  the  goddess:  " Phrygian  1  canst  thou  hear 
A  well-timed  counsel  with  a  willing  ear } 
What  praise  were  thine,  couldst  thou  direct  thy  dart, 
Amidst  this  triumph,  to  the  Spartan's  heart  I 
What  gif^s  from  Troy,  from  Paris  would'st  thou  gain, 
Thy  country's  foe,  the  Grecian  glory  slain  L 
Then  seize  th'  occasion,  dare  the  mighty  deed. 
Aim  at  his  breast,  and  may  that  aim  succeed !  130 

But  first,  to  speed  the  shaft,  address  thy  vow 
To  Lycian  Phcebus  with  the  silver  bow. 
And  swear  the  firstlings  of  thy  flock  to  pay 
On  Zelia's  altars,  to  the  god  of- day." 
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He  heard ;  and  madly,  at  the  motion  {leased, 
Hia  polish'd  bow  with  tiasty  raahneis  seized. 
'Twas  formed  of  horn,  and  smooth'd  with  artful  toil, 
A  roouDtEUD  goat  resigo'd  the  ahining  spoil. 
Who  pierced  long  since  beneath  his  arrows  bled ; 
The  stately  quany  on  the  cli£  lay  dead,  140 

And  sixteen  palms  his  brow's  large  honours  spread : 
The  workman  join'd  and  shaped  the  bended  horns, 
And  beaten  gold  each  taper  point  adoma. 
This,  by  the  Greehs  unseen,  the  warrior  bends, 
Screen'd  by  the  shields  of  hia  aorrounding  fiends. 
There  meditates  the  mark :  and,  couching  low, 
Fita  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  well-atnmg  bow. 
One  from  a  hundred  feathei'd  deaths  he  chose, 
Fated  to  wound,  and  cause  of  ftiture  woes : 
Then  oders  vowa  with  hecatombs  to  crown  150 

Apollo's  altara  in  lua  native  town. 

Now,  with  full  force,  the  yielding  horn  he  benda, 
Drawn  to  an  arch,  and  joins  the  doubling  ends; 
Close  to  his  breast  he  strains  the  nerve  below, 
Till  the  barb'd  point  approach  the  circling  bow; 
Th'  impatient  weapcm  whizzes  on  the  wing ; 
Sounds  the  tough  horn,  and  twangs  the  quivering  string. 
But  thee,  Atrides  I  in  that  dangerous  hour. 
The  gods  forgot  not,  nor  thy  guardian  power. 
Fallas  assists,  and,  weaken'd  in  its  force,  160 

Diverts  the  weapon  from  its  destined  course : 
So  from  her  babe,  when  slumber  seals  his  eye. 
The  watchful  mother  waHs  th'  envenom'd  fly. 
Just  where  bis  belt,  with  golden  buckles  join'd. 
Where  linen  folds  the  double  corslet  lined. 
She  tum'd  the  shafl,  which,  hissing  fr^m  above, 
Pass'd  the  broad  belt,  and  through  the  corslet  drove ; 
The  folds  it  pierced,  the  plaited  linen  tore. 
And  raised  the  skin,  and  drew  the  purple  gore. 
As  when  some  stately  trappings  are  decreed  170 

To  grace  a  monarch  on  his  bounding  steed, 
A  nymph  in  Caria  or  Mnonia  bred. 
Stains  the  pure  ivory  with  a  lively  red ; 
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'With  equal  lustre  Tarious  colours  vie, 

The  shining  whiteness,  and  the  Tynan  dye : 

So,  great  Atrides  I  ■hov'd  thy  sacred  blood. 

As  down  thy  snowy  thigh  distill'd  the  streaming  flood. 

With  horror  seized,  the  king  of  men  descried 

'Rie  shaft  infix'd,  and  saw  the  gashing  tide : 

Nor  less  the  Spartan  fear'd,  before  he  found  ISO 

The  shining  barb  appear  above  the  wound. 

Then,  with  a  sigh  that  heaved  his  manly  breast, 

The  royal  brother  thus  his  grief  expreas'd, 

And  grasp'd  his  hand ;  while  all  the  Greeks  around 

With  answering  sighs  retom'd  the  plaintive  Boond : 

"Oh,  dear  as  life !  did  I  for  this  agree 
The  solemn  truce — a  fatal  truce  to  thee  I 
Wert  thou  exposed  to  all  the  hostile  train. 
To  fight  for  Greece,  and  conquer  to  be  slain  T 
The  race  of  Trojans  in  thy  ruin  join,  ISO 

And  faith  is  scom'd  by  all  Uie  perjured  line. 
Not  thus  our  vows,  coafirm'd  with  wine  and  gore, 
Th(»e  hands  we  plighted,  and  those  oaths  we  swore. 
Shall  all  be  vun :  when  Heaven's  revenge  is  hIow 
Jove  but  prepares  to  strike  the  fiercer  blow. 
The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day. 
Winch  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dost  shall  lay; 
When  Priam's  powers  aitd  Priam's  self  shall  fidl. 
And  one  prodigious  ruin  swallow  all. 
I  see  the  god,  already,  from  the  pole  HOO 

Bare  his  red  arm,  and  bid  the  thunder  roll ; 
I  see  th'  Eternal  all  his  fury  ^ed, 
And  shake  his  egis  o'er  their  guilty  head. 
Such  mighty  woes  on  peijured  princes  wait ; 
But  thou,  alas  I  deserv'it  a  happier  fate. 
Still  must  I  monm  the  period  of  thy  days, 
And  only  mourn,  without  my  share  of  praise  ? 
Deprived  of  thee,  the  heartless  Greeks  no  more 
Shall  dream  of  conquests  on  the  hostile  shore ; 
Troy  seized  of  Helen,  and  our  glory  lost,  910 

Thy  bones  shall  moulder  on  a  foreign  coast : 
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While  some  proud  Trojan  thus  insalting  criea, 
And  spums  the  dust  where  Menelaus  lies : 
'Such  are  the  trophies  Greece  from  lUon  brings, 
And  such  the  conquests  of  her  king  of  kings. 
Lo,  his  proud  vessels  scatter'd  o'er  the  mam, 
And  unrevenged  bis  mighty  brother  slaiii.' 
Ob  I  ere  that  dire  disgrace  shall  blast  my  fame, 
O'erwhelm  me,  earth  I  and  hide  a  monarch's  shame." 

He  said,     A  leader's  and  a  brother's  fears  330 

Possess  his  soul,  which  thus  the  Spartan  cheers: 
"Let  not  thy  words  the  warmth  of  Greece  abate ; 
The  feeble  dart  is  guiltless  of  my  fate : 
Stiff  with  the  rich  embroider'd  work  around. 
My  varied  belt  repell'd  the  fljring  wound." 

To  whom  the  king :  "  My  brother  and  my  friend. 
Thus,  always  thus,  may  Heaven  thy  life  defend  I 
Now  seek  some  skilfril  hand,  whose  powerful  art 
May  staunch  th'  efiiision,  and  extract  the  dart. 
Herald,  be  swift,  and  bid  MachaSn  bring  330 

His  speedy  succour  to  the  Spartan  king; 
Rerced  with  a  winged  shaft,  the  deed  of  Troy, 
Tbe  Grecian's  sorrow,  and  the  Dardan's  joy." 

With  hasty  zea]  the  swift  Talthybius  flies ; 
Throu^  tbe  thick  files  he  darts  bis  searching  eyes. 
And  finds  Macbadn,  where  sublime  be  stands 
In  anns  encircled  with  his  native  banda. 
Then  thus:  "Machadn,  to  the  king  repair. 
His  wounded  brother  claims  thy  timely  care , 
Pierced  by  some  Lycian  or  Daidanian  bow,  940 

A  grief  to  us,  a  triumph  to  the  foe." 

The  heavy  tidings  grieved  the  godlike  man  . 
Swift  to  his  succour  through  the  ranks  he  ran ; 
The  dauntless  king  yet  standing  firm  he  found. 
And  all  the  cbiefe  in  deep  concern  around. 
Where  to  the  steely  point  tbe  reed  was  join'd, 
Tbe  shaft  he  drew,  but  left  the  head  behind. 
Straight  the  broad  belt,  with  gay  embroidery  grvccd, 
He  loosed ;  tbe  corslet  from  bis  breast  unbraced : 
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Then  Buck'd  th«  blood,  and  aorcreign  balm  infused,     290 
Which  Chiron  gave,  and  .^sculapius  used. 

While  round  the'prince  the  Greeks  employ  tbeir  care. 
The  Trojans  rushed  tumultuous  to  the  war ; 
Once  more  they  glitter  in  refiilgent  arms, 
Once  more  the  fields  are  fill'd  'with  dire  alarms. 
Nor  had  you  seen  the  king  of  men  appear 
Coniiised,  inactire,  or  surprised  with  fear ; 
But,  fond  of  glory,  with  severe  delif^t 
His  beating  bosom  claim'd  the  rifflug  fight 
No  longer  with  his  warlike  steads  he  stay'd,  360 

Or  press'd  the  car  with  polish'd  brass  inlaid ; 
But  left  EmymedcHi  the  reins  to  guide : 
The  fiery  coursers  snorted  at  his  tide. 
On  foot  through  all  the  martial  ranks  he  moves, 
And  these  encourages,  and  those  reproves. 
"Brave  men  I"  he  cries  (to  such  who  boldly  dare 
Urge  their  swift  steeds  to  face  the  coming  war), 
"  Your  ancient  valour  on  the  foes  approve ; 
Jove  is  with  Greece,  and  let  us  trust  in  Jove. 
'Tis  not  for  us,  but  guilty  Troy  to  dread,  370 

Whose  crimes  sit  heavy  on  her  perjured  head ; 
Her  sons  and  matrons  Greece  shall  lead  in  chains. 
And  her  dead  warriors  strew  the  mournful  plains. 

Thus  with  new  ardour  be  the  brave  insfHres ; 
Or  thus  the  fearftil  with  reproaches  fires : 
"  Shame  to  your  country,  scandal  of  your  kind  I 
Bom  to  the  fate  ye,well  deserve  to  find  1 
Why  stand  ye  gazing  round  the  dreadful  plain, 
Prepared  for  flight,  but  doom'd  to  fly  in  vain  ? 
Confiiaed  and  panting  thus,  the  hunted  deer  3S0 

Falls  as  he  flies,  a  victim  to  his  fear. 
Still  must  ye  wait  the  foes,  and  still  retire. 
Till  yon  tail  vessels  blaze  with  Trojan  fire  ? 
Or  trust  ye,  Jove  a  vaUant  foe  shall  chase. 
To  save  a  trembling,  heartless,  dastard  race  1" 

This  said,  he  stalk'd  with  ample  strides  along. 
To  Crete's  brave  monarch  and  his  martial  throng ; 
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High  at  their  head  he  saw  the  chief  appear, 

And  bold  Meriooes  excite  the  rear. 

At  this  the  Icing  his  geaerous  joy  ezpresa'd,  SOU 

And  claap'd  the  warrior  to  hi>  armed  breast : 

"Divine  Idomeoeiis  1  what  thanliB  we  owe 

To  worth  like  thine  I  what  praise  shall  we  bestow? 

To  thee  the  foremost  honours  are  decreed, 

First  in  the  fight,  and  every  graceful  deed. 

For  this,  in  banquets,  when  the  generous  bowls 

Restore  our  blood,  sod  raise  the  warriors'  souls. 

Though  all  the  rest  with  stated  rules  we  bound, 

Unmiz'd,  unmeasured,  are  thy  goblets  crown'd. 

Be  still  thyself;  in  arms  a  mighty  name  ;  300 

Maintain  thy  honours,  and  enlarge  thy  fame." 

To  whom  the  Cretan  thus  his  speech  address'd : 
**  Secure  of  me,  O  king  1  exhort  the  rest : 
Fix'd  to  thy  aide,  in  every  toil  I  share, 
Thy  firm  associate  in  the  day  of  war. 
But  let  the  signal  be  this  moment  given ; 
To  mix  in  fight  is  all  I  ask  of  Heaven. 
The  field  shall  prove  how  peijuriea  succeed. 
And  chains  or  death  avenge  their  impious  deed." 

Charm'd  with  this  heat,  the  king  bis  course  pursues,  310 
And  next  the  troops  of  either  Ajax  views : 
In  one  firm  orb  the  bands  were  ranged  around, 
A  cloud  of  heroes  blacken'd  all  the  ground. 
Thus  fiwm  the  lofty  promontory's  brow 
A  awain  surveys  the  gathering  storm  below : 
Slow  from  the  main  the  heavy  vapours  rise. 
Spread  ID  dim  streams,  and  sail  along  the  skies, 
Till'biack  as  night  the  swelling  tempest  shows. 
The  cloiid  condensing  as  the  west  wind  blows : 
He  dreads  th'  impending  storm,  and  drives  his  fiock     S30 
To  the  close  covert  of  an  arching  rock: 
Such,  and  so  thick,  th'  embattled  squadrons  stood. 
With  spears  erect,  a  moving  iron  wood ; 
A  shady  light  was  shot  from  glimmering  shields. 
And  their  brown  arms  obscured  the  dusky  fields. 
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"Oh,  heroes  I  worthy  snch  a  dauotless  train. 
Whoso  godlike  virtue  we  but  urge  in  vain  F' 
Exclaimed  the  king;  "who  raise  your  eager  bands 
With  great  examples,  more  than  loud  commands : 
Ah  I  would  the  go^s  but  breathe  in  all  the  rest  I 

Such  souls  as  bum  in  your  exalted  breast. 
Soon  should  our  arms  with  just  success  be  crowo'd. 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  smoking  on  the  ground." 

Then  to  the  next  the  general  bends  his  course 
(His  heart  exalts,  and  glories  in  his  force) ; 
There  reverend  Nestor  raoks  his  Pylian  bands. 
And  with  inspiring  eloquence  commands ; 
With  strictest  order  sets  his  train  in  arms, 
The  cbiefe  advises,  and  the  soldiers  warms. 
Alastor,  Chromius,  HsmoD,  round  him  wait,  S 

Bias  the  good,  and  Pelagtn  the  great. 
The  horse  and  chariots  to  the  front  assign')^. 
The  foot  (the  strength  of  war)  he  ranged  behind ; 
The  middle  place  suspected  troops  supply. 
Enclosed  by  both,  nor  left  the  power  to  fly ; 
He  gives  command  to  curb  the  fiery  steed, 
Nor  cause  confusion,  nor  the  ranks  exceed : 
"Before  the  reat  let  none  too  rashly  ride ; 
Nor  strength,  nor  skill,  but  just  in  time,  be  tried : 
The  charge  once  made,  no  warrior  turn  the  rein,         3 
But  fight,  or  fall ;  a  firm,  embodied  train. 
He  whom  the  fortune  of  the  field  shall  cast 
From  forth  his  chariot,  mount  the  next  in  haste ; 
Nor  seek  unpractised  to  direct  the  car, 
Content  with  javelins  to  provoke  the  war. 
Our  great  forefathers  held  this  prudent  course. 
Thus  ruled  their  ardour,  thus  preserved  their  force ; 
By  laws  like  these  immortal  conquests  made, 
And  earth's  proud  tyrants  low  in  ashes  laid." 

So  spoke  Uie  master  of  the  martial  art,  8 

And  touch'd  with  transport  great  Atrides'  heart. 
"Oh  I  hadst  thou  strength  to  match  thy  brave  desires, 
And  nerves  to  second  what  thy  soul  inspires  I 
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But  wasting  years,  that  -wither  human  race. 
Exhaust  thy  spirits,  and  thy  arms  unbrace. 
What  once  thou  wert,  oh,  ever  might'st  thou  be  I 
And  age  the  lot  of  any  chief  hut  thee." 

Thus  to  th'  experienced  prince  Atrides  cried ; 
He  shook  his  hoary  locks,  and  thus  replied : 
"Well  might  I  wish,  could  mortal  wish  renew  31 

That  strength  which  once  in  boiling  youth  I  knewj 
Such  as  I  was,  when  Ereuthalion,  slain 
Beneath  this  arm,  fell  prostrate  on  the  plain. 
But  Heaven  its  gifts  not  all  at  once  bestows, 
These,  years  with  wisdom  crowns — with  action,  those ; 
The  field  of  combat  fits  the  young  and  bold, 
The  solemn  council  best  becomes  the  old: 
To  you  the  glorious  conihct  I  resign. 
Let  sage  advice,  the  palm  of  age,  be  mine." 

He  said.     With  joy  the  monarch  march'd  before,     afi 
And  found  Mnestheua  on  the  dusty  shore. 
With  whom  the  firm  Athenian  phalanx  stands, 
And  next  Ulysses,  with  his  subject  bands. 
Remote  their  forces  lay,  nor  knew  so  far 
The  peace  infringed,  nor  heard  the  sounds  of  war: 
The  tumult  late  heguo,  they  stood  intent 
To  watch  the  motion,  dubious  of  th'  event. 
The  king,  who  saw  their  squadrOns  yet  unmoved. 
With  hasty  ardour  thus  the  chiefs  reproved :     - 

"  Can  PeleuB*  soa  forget  a  warrior's  part  ?  3S 

And  fears  Ulysses,  skill'd  in  every  art  7 
Why  stand  you  distant,  and  the  rest  expect 
To  mix  in  combat  which  yourselves  neglect  1 
From  you  'twas  hoped  among  the  first  to  dare 
The  shock  of  armies,  and  conmience  the  war ; 
For  this  your  names  are  cali'd  before  the  rest, 
To  share  the  pleasures  of  the  genial  feast: 
And  can  you,  chiefs  I  without  a  blush,  survey 
Whole  troops  before  you  labouring  in  the  fray? 
Say,  is  it  thus  those  honours  you  requite ;  40 

Hie  first  in  banquets,  but  the  last  in  fight  J" 
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Ulysses  heard :  the  hero's  warmth  o'erspread 
His  cheek  with  blushes ;  and,  severe,  he  said : 
**  Take  back  th'  unjust  reproach  I     Behold,  we  stand 
Sheath'd  in  bright  arms,  and  but  expect  command. 
If  glorious  deeds  afford  thy  sOul  delight, 
Behold  me  plunging  in  the  thickest  fight. 
Then  give  thy  warrior-chief  a  warrior's  due, 
Who  dares  to  act  whate'er  thou  darest  to  view." 

Struck  with  his  generous  wrath,  the  king  replies:     410 
"Oh,  great  in  action,  and  in  council  wise  I 
With  ours,  thy  care  and  ardour  are  the  same, 
Nor  need  I  to  command,  nor  ought  to  blame. 
Sage  as  thou  art,  and  leara'd  in  human  kind, 
Forgive  the  transport  of  a  martial  mind. 
Haste  to  the  fight,  secure  of  just  amends ; 
The  gods  that  make,  shall  keep  the  worthy  friends." 

He  said ;  and  pass'd  where  great  Tydides  lay. 
His  steeds  and  chariots  wedged  in  firm  array 
(The  warlike  Stheuelus  attends  his  side),  420 

To  whom  with  stem  reproach  the  monarch  cried : 
"Oh,  son  of  Tydeus  1  (he  whose  strength  could  tame 
The  bounding  steed,  in  arms  a  mighty  name,) 
Canst  thou,  remote,  the  mingling  host  descry. 
With  hands  inactive,  and  a  careless  eye  ? 
Not  thus  thy  sire  the  fierce  encounter  fear'd ; 
Still  first  in  front  the  matchless  prince  appear'd. 
What  glorious  toils,  what  wonders  they  recite, 
Who  view'd  him  labouring  through  the  ranks  of  fight ! 
I  saw  him  once,  when,  gathering  martial  powers,         430 
A  peacefiil  guest  he  sought  Myceuw's  towers ; 
Armies  he  ask'd,  and  armies  had  been  given, 
Not  we  denied,  but  Jove  forbade  from  heaven : 
While  dreadful  comets,  glaring  from  afar, 
Forewam'd  the  horrors  of  the  Theban  war. 
Next,  sent  by  Greece  from  where  Asopus  flows, 
A  fearless  envoy,  he  approach'd  the  foes  ; 
Thebe's  hostile  walls,  unguarded  and  alone, 
Dauntless  he  enters,  and  demands  the  throne. 
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The  tyrant  feasUog  with  his  chiefs  he  found. 
And  dared  to  combat  all  those  chiefs  around ; 
Dared  and  subdued,  before  their  haughty  lord ; 
For  Paltas  strung  his  arms,  and  edged  his  sword. 
Stung  with  the  shame,  within  the  winding  way, 
To  l^  his  passage,  fifty  warriors  lav; 
Two  heroes  led  the  secret  squadron  on, 
MfBon  the  fierce,  and  hardy  Lycophon ; 
Those  fifty  8laughter*d  in  the  gloomy  Tale, 
He  spared  but  one  to  bear  the  dreadful  tale- 
Such  Tydeus  waa,  and  such  his  martial  fire — 
Gods !  how  the  son  degenerates  from  the  sire  P 

No  words  the  godlike  Diomed  retum'd. 
But  heard  respectful,  and  in  secret  buni'd. 
Not  so  fierce  Capaueus'  undaunted  son  -, 
Stem  as  his  sire,  the  boaster  thus  begun ; 

"What  needs,  0  monarch,  this  invidious  praise, 
Ourselves  to  lessen,  while  our  aires  you  raise  f 
Dare  to  be  just,  Atrides !  and  confess 
Our  valour  equal,  though  our  fiiry  less. 
With  fewer  troops  we  storm'd  the  Theban  wall, 
And  happier  saw  the  sevenfold  city  fall. 
In  impious  acts  the  guilty  father  died : 
The  sons  subdued,  for  Heaven  was  on  their  side. 
Far  more  than  heirs  of  all  our  parent's  fame. 
Our  glories  darken  their  diminish'd  name," 

To  him  Tydides  thus:  "My  friend,  forbear; 
Suppress  thy  passion,  and  the  king  revere : 
His  high  concern  may  well  excuse  this  rage. 
Whose  cause  we  follow,  and  whose  war  we  wage ; 
His  the  first  praise,  were  Ilion'a  towers  o'erthrown. 
And,  if  we  fail,  the  chief  disgrace  his  own. 
Let  him  the  Greeks  to  hardy  toils  excite, 
'Tis  ours  to  labour  in  the  glorious  fight." 

He  spoke ;  and  ardent  on  the  trembling  ground 
Sprung  fi-om  his  car ;  his  ringing  arms  resound. 
Du-e  was  the  clang,  and  dreadful  from  afar, 
'-.Of  arm'd  Tydides  rushing  to  the  war, 
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As  when  the  winds,  ascending  by  degrees, 

First  move  the  whitening  snrface  of  tiie  seas. 

The  billows  float  in  order  to  the  shore,  4 

The  wave  behind  rolls  on  the  wave  before : 

Till,  with  the  growing  storm,  the  deeps  arise. 

Foam  o'er  the  rocks,  and  thunder  to  the  skies  : 

So  to  the  fight  the  thick  battalicms  throng,    ' 

Shields  urged  on  shields,  and  men  drove  men  along : 

Sedate  and  silent  move  the  numerous  bands ; 

No  sound,  no  whisper,  but  their  chiefs  commands ; 

Those  only  heard ;  with  awe  the  rest  obey. 

As  if  some  god  had  snatch'd  their  voice  away. 

Not  so  the  Trojans ;  from  their  host  ascends  4 

A  general  shout  that  all  the  region  rends. 
As  when  the  fleecy  flocks  unnumbered  stand 
In  wealthy  folds,  and  wait  the  milker's  hand, 
The  hollow  vales  incessant  bleating  fills. 
The  Iambs  reply  from  all  the  neighbouring  hills : 
Such  clamours  rose  from  various  nations  round ; 
Mix'd  was  the  murmur,  and  confused  the  sound. 
Each  host  now  joins,  and  each  a  god  inspires ; 
These  Mara  incites,  and  those  Minerva  fires. 
Pale  Flight  around,  and  dreadful  Terror  reign,  S 

And  Discord  raging  bathes  the  purple  plain ; 
Discord !  dire  sister  of  the  slaughtering  power. 
Small  at  her  birth,  but  rising  every  hour, 
While  scarce  the  skies  her  horrid  head  can  bound. 
She  stalks  on  earth,  and  shakes  the  world  around ; 
The  nations  bleed,  where'er  her  steps  she  turns. 
The  groan  still  deepens  and  the  combat  bums. 
Now  shield  with  shield,  with  helmet  helmet  closed. 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lauce  opposed. 
Host  against  host  with  shadowy  squadrons  drew,         5 
The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempest  flew ; 
Victors  and  vanquish'd  join  promiscuous  cries. 
And  shrilling  shouts  ana  dying  groans  arise ; 
With  streaming  blood  the  slippery  fields  are  dyed. 
And  slaughter'd  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide. 
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Ah  torrents  roll,  iacreased  by  numerous  rills, 
With  rage  impetuous  dowa  their  echoing  hills ; 
Rush  to  the  vale,  and,  pour'd  along  the  plain. 
Roar  through  a  thousand  channels  to  the  main ; 
The  distant  shepherd  tremhling  hears  the  sound : 
So  mix  both  hosts,  and  so  their  cries  rebound. 

The  bold  Antilochus  the  slaughter  led, 
The  first  wko  struck  a  valiant  Trojan  dead : 
At  great  Echepolus  the  lance  arrives,' 
Razed  his  high  crest,  and  through  his  helmet  drives ; 
Warm'd  in  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lies, 
And  shades  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes. 
So  sinks  a  tower,  that  long  assaults  had  stood 
Of  force  and  fire ;  its  walU  besmear'd  with  blood. 
Him  the  bold  leader  *  of  the  Abantian  throng 
Seized  to  despoil,  and  dragg'd  the  corpse  along : 
But  while  he  strove  to  tug  th'  inserted  dart, 
Agenor's  javelin  reach'd  the  hero's  heart. 
His  flank,  unguarded  by  his  ample  ehield, 
Admits  the  lance :  he  falls,  and  spurns  the  field ; 
The  nerves,  unbraced,  support  his  limbs  no  more : 
The  soul  comes  floating  in  a  tide  of  gore. 
Trojans  and  Greeks  now  gather  round  the  slain ; 
The  war  renews,  the  warriors  bleed  ag^ ; 
As  rfer  their  prey  rapacious  wolves  engage 
Man  dies  on  man,  and  all  is  blood  and  rage. 

In  blooming  youth  fair  Simoisius  fell. 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  the  shades  of  hell : 
Fair  Simoisius,  whom  his  mother  bore 
Amid  the  flocks  on  silver  Simois'  shore: 
The  nymph,  dencending  irom  the  hills  of  Ide, 
To  seek  her  parents  on  his  flowery  side. 
Brought  forth  the  babe,  their  common  care  and  joy. 
And  thence  from  Simois  named  the  lovely  boy. 
Short  was  his  date :  by  dreadful  Ajax  slain. 
He  falls,  and  renders  all  their  cares  in  vain ! 
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So  falls  a  poplar,  that  in  watery  ground 

Raised  high  the  head,  with  stately  branches  crown'd, 

(Fell'd  by  some  artist  with  his  shining  steel. 

To  shape  the  circle  of  the  bending  wheel ;) 

Cut  down,  it  lies — ^tail,  smooth,  and  largely  spread — 

With  all  its  beauteous  honours  on  its  head ; 

There,  left  a  subject  to  the  wind  and  rain, 

And  flcorch'd  by  sons,  it  withen  on  the  plain : 

Thus,  pierced  by  Ajai,  Simoisius  lies  fi 

Stretch'd  on  the  shore,  and  thus  neglected  dies. 

At  Ajax,  Antiphus  his  javelin  threw; 
The  pointed  lance  with  erring  fury  flew. 
And  Lencas,  loved  by  wise  Ulysses,  slew. 
He  drops  the  corpse  of  Simoisius  slain, 
And  sinks  a  breathless  carcase  on  the  plain. 
This  saw  Ulysses,  and,  with  grief  enraged. 
Strode  where  the  foremost  of  the  foes  engaged : 
Arm'd  with  his  spear,  he  meditates  the  wound. 
In  act  to  throw ;  but,  cautious,  look'd  around.  S 

Struck  at  his  sight,  the  Trojans  backward  drew, 
And,  trembling,  heard  the  javelin  as  it  flew. 
A  chief  stood  nigh,  who  from  Abydos  came. 
Old  Priam's  son,  Democoon  was  his  name ; 
The  weapon  enter'd  close  above  his  ear. 
Cold  through  his  temples  glides  the  whizzing  spear ; 
With  piercing  shrieks  the  youth  resigns  his  breath. 
His  eye-balls  darken  with  the  shades  of  death ; 
Ponderous  he  falls ;  his  clanging  arms  resound ; 
And  his  broad  buckler  rings  against  the  ground.  S 

Seized  with  aSright  the  boldest  foes  appear ; 
Ev'n  godlike  Hector  seems  himself  to  fear ; 
Slow  he  gave  way,  the  rest  tumultuous  fled ; 
The  Greeks  with  shouts  press  on,  and  spoil  the  dead. 

But  Phcebus  now  from  Ilion's  towering  height 
Shines  forth  reveal'd,  and  animates  the  fight. 
"Trojans,  be  bold,  and  force  with  force  oppose ; 
Your  foaming  steeds  urge  headlong  on  the  foes ! 
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Nor  are  their  bodies  rocks,  nor  ribb'd  with  steel : 
Your  weapons  enter,  and  your  strokes  they  feel. 
Have  ye  forgot  what  seem'd  your  dread  before  1 
The  great,  the  fierce  Achilles  fights  no  more." 

Apollo  thus,  from  Ilion's  lofty  towers, 
Array'd  m  terrors,  roused  the  Trojan  powers : 
While  War's  fierce  goddess  fires  the  Grecian  foe, 
And  shouts  and  thunders  in  the  fields  below. 
Then  great  Diores  fell,  by  doom  divine. 
In  vain  his  valour  and  illustrious  line. 
A  broken  rock  the  force  of  Pirus  threw 
(Who  from  cold  Mnoa  led  the  Thracian  crew)  j 
Full  on  his  ankle  dropp'd  the  ponderous  stone. 
Burst  the  strong  nerves,  and  crash'd  the  solid  bcme : 
Supine  he  tumbles  on  the  crimson  sands, 
Before  his  helpless  friends  and  native  bonds, 
And  spreads  for  aid  his  unavailing  hands. 
The  foe  rush'd  fiirious,  as  he  pants  for  breath, 
And  through  his  navel  drove  the  pointed  death ; 
His  gushing  entrails  smoked  upon  the  ground, 
And  the  warm  life  came  issuing  from  the  wound. 

His  lance  bold  Thoas  at  the  conqueror  sent, 
Deep  in  his  breast  above  the  pap  it  went ; 
Amid  the  lungs  was  fiz'd  the  winged  wood. 
And  quivering  in  his  heaving  bosom  stood : 
Till  from  the  dying  chief,  approaching  near. 
The  ^tolian  warrior  tugg'd  his  weighty  spear ; 
Then  sudden  waved  his  flcuning  faulchion  round, 
And  gash'd  his  belly  with  a  ghastly  wound, 
The  corpse  now  breathless  on  the  bloody  plain, 
To  spoil  bis  arms  the  victor  strove  in  vain ; 
The  Thracian  bands  against  the  victor  press'd ; 
A  grove  of  lances  glilter'd  at  his  breast. 
Stem  Thoas,  glaring  with  revengeful  eyes. 
In  sullen  fury  slowly  quits  the  prize. 

Thus  fell  two  heroes ;  one  the  pride  of  Thrace, 
And  one  the  leader  of  the  Epeian  race : 
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Death's  sable  shade  at  once  o'ercast  their  eyes, 
In  dust  the  vanquish'd  and  the  victor  lies. 
With  copious  slaughter  all  the  fields  are  red, 
And  heap'd  with  growing  mountains  of  the  dead. 

Had  some  brave  chief  this  martial  scene  beheld,  630 
By  Pallas  guarded  through  the  dreadful  field  j 
Might  darts  be  bid  to  turn  their  points  avcay, 
And  swords  around  him  innocently  play ; 
The  war's  whole  art  with  wonder  had  he  seen. 
And  counted  heroes  where  he  counted  men. 

So  fought  each  host,  with  thirst  of  glory  fired, 
And  crowds  on  crowds  triumphantly  expired. 
5" 
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AB«trttlirr. — Diomcd,  uiiated  by  FbIIu,  perforaiB  wonder!  in  ihji  iiy'» 
battle.  PanduuB  woaudt  him  with  sn  uraw  g  bat  Ihe  goddeia  cnrea  him, 
enablei  him  to  diacem  goda  from  ntortali,  and  prohibiu  bim  from  cod- 
tending  with  an j  of  the  foimer,  ciccptingf  Ventu.  £D«ai  joins  Pandatm 
to  oppoM  him ;  Pmdarm  in  killed,  and  JEdbmm  id  graal  danger,  bnl  fat  lb* 
■aaiitance  of  Vmual  who,  u  she  is  removing  her  boh  fcom  ibe  fight,  is 
wounded  on  the  hand  by  Dioraed/  Apollo  seionds  her  in  hia  rescue,  and 
■I  length  earriea  off  £neaa  to  Troy,  where  he  ia  healed  in  the  temple  of 
Pergamtia.  Han  rallia  the  Trojuia,  and  aiaijla  Hector  to  make  a  BUnd. 
In  the  mean  time,  £neas  is  realored  to  the  field,  and  they  overthrow  sev- 
eral of  tha  Qietika ;  among  the  rest,  Tlepolemiu  ia  alain  by  Sirpedon. 
Juno  and  Hinerva  descend  to  reaiat  Hare ;  the  latter  incilei  Diomed  lo  go 
against  that  god ;  be  woDnds  him,  and  Benda  him  groaning  to  beaven. 

The  first  battle  continQea  through  ibia  book.  The  aceae  ia  (be  aame  aa 
in  the  former. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides*  soul  inspires, 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warma  with  all  her  fires, 
Above  the  Greeks  hia  deathless  fame  to  raise, 
And  crown  her  hero  with  distinguished  praise. 
High  on  hia  helm  celestial  lightnings  play, 
Hia  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray; 
Th'  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streams  supplies. 
Like  the  red  star  that  firea  th'  autumnal  skies, 
When  fresh  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight, 
And,  bathed  in  ocean,  shoots  a  keener  lignt.  10 

Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  bestow'd ; 
Such,  from  his  arms,  the  fierce  effulgence  flowed : 
Onward  she  drives  him,  furious  to  engage. 
Where  the  fight  bums,  and  where  the  thickest  rage. 

The  sous  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought, 
A  weahhy  priest,  but  rich  without  a  fault ; 
In  Vulcan's  fane  the  father's  days  were  led. 
The  sons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred : 
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These,  singled  from  their  troops,  the  fight  m^tain, 

Theae  from  their  steeds,  Tydides  on  the  plain.  2{ 

Fierce  for  renown,  the  brother-chiefs  draw  near. 

And  first  bold  Phegeus  cast  his  sounding  spear, 

Which  o'er  the  warrior's  shoulder  took  its  course, 

And  spent  in  empty  rur  its  erring  force. 

Not  30,  Tydides,  flew  thy  lance  in  vain. 

But  pierced  his  breast,  and  stretch'd  him  on  the  plain. 

Seized  with  unusual  fear,  Idceus  fled, 

Left  the  rich  chariot,  and  his  brother  dead : 

And  had  not  Vulcan  lent  celestial  aid, 

He  too  had  sunk  to  death's  eternal  shade.  81 

But  in  a  smoky  cloud  the  god  of  fire 

Preserved  the  son,  in  pity  to  the  sire. 

The  steeds  and  chariot,  to  the  navy  led. 

Increased  the  spoils  of  gallant  Diomed. 

Struck  with  amaze  and  shame,  the  Trojan  crew, 
Or  slain  or  fled,  the  sons  of  Dares  view; 
When  by  the  blood-stain'd  hand  SEnerva  presa'd 
The  god  of  battles,  and  this  speech  address'd : 

"Stem  power  of  war  I  by  whom  the  mighty  fall, 
Who  bathe  in  blood,  and  shake  the  lofly  wall  t  4( 

Let  the  brave  chiefs  their  glorious  toils  divide. 
And  \riiose  the  conquest  mighty  Jove  decide, 
While  we  from  interdicted  fields  retire. 
Nor  tempt  the  wrath  of  heaven's  avenging  sire." 

Her  words  allay'd  th'  impetuous  warrior's  heat : 
The  god  of  arms  and  martial  maid  retreat ; . 
>  Removed  from  fight,  on  Xanthus'  flowery  bounds 
They  sat,  and  listened  to  the  dying  sounds. 

Meantime,  the  Greeks  the  Trojan  race  pursue. 
And  some  bold  chieftain  every  leader  slew:  5( 

First  Odius  falls,  and  bites  the  bloody  sand, 
His  death  ennobled  by  Atrides'  hand : 
As  he  to  flight  his  wheeling  car  address'd. 
The  speedy  javelin  drove  from  Back  to  breast. 
In  dust  the  mighty  Halizonian  lay, 
His  arms  resound,  the  spirit  wings  its  way. 
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Thy  fete  was  next,  O  Phrostua )  doom'd  to  feel 
'  The  great  Idomeneus'  portended  steel ; 
Whom  Borus  sent  (hia  Km  and  only  joy) 
From  fruitful  Tamfi  to  the  fields  of  Troy. 
The  Cretan  javeHn  reach'd  him  from  afar, 
And  pierced  his  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  car ; 
Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground, 
And  everlasting  shades  his  eyes  surround. 

Then  died  Scamandrius,  expert  in  the  chase, 
Id  woods  and  wilds  to  wound  the  savage  race ; 
Diana  taught  him  al!  her  sylvan  arts, 
To  bend  the  bow,  and  aim  unerring  darts : 
But  vainly  here  Diana's  art  he  tries^ 
The  fatal  lance  arrests  him  as  he  ilies : 
Prom  Menelaus'  arm  the  weapon  sent, 
Through  his  broad  back  and  heaving  bosom  went  j 
Down  sinks  the  warrior  with  a  thundering  sound. 
His  brazen  armour  rings  against  the  ground. 

Next  artful  Phereclus  untimely  fell : 
Bold  Merion  sent  him  to  the  re^ms  of  hell. 
Thy  father's  skill,  O  Phereclus !  was  thine. 
The  graceful  fabric  and  the  fair  design ; 
For,  loved  by  Pallas,  Pallas  did  impart 
To  him  the  shipwright's  and  the  builder's  art. 
Beneath  his  hand  the  fleet  of  Paris  rose. 
The  fatal  cause  of  all  his  country's  woes ; 
But  he,  the  mystic  will  of  Heaven  unknown. 
Nor  saw  his  country's  peril,  nor  his  own. 
The  hapless  artist,  while  confused  he  fled, 
The  spear  of  Merion  mingled  with  the  dead ; 
Through  his  right  hip,  with  forceful  fury  cast, 
Between  the  bladder  and  the  bone  it  pass'd : 
Prone  on  his  knees  he  falls  with  fruitless  cries. 
And  death  in  lasting  slumber  seals  his  eyes. 

From  Meges'  force  the  swift  Pedaeus  fled, 
Antenor's  offipring  from  a  foreign  bed. 
Whose  generous  spouse,  Theano,  heavenly  fair. 
Nursed  the  young  stranger  with  a  mother's  care. 
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How  vain  those  cares  I  when  Meges,  in  the  rear, 
Full  in  his  nape  infix'd  the  fatal  spear; 
Swifl  through  his  crackling  jaws  the  weapon  glides. 
And  the  cold  tongue  the  grinning  teeth  divides. 

Then  died  Hypsenor,  generous  and  divine. 
Sprung  from  the  brave  Dotopian's  mighty  line, 
Who  near  adored  Scamander  made  abode. 
Priest  of  the'  stream,  and  honour'd  as  a  god. 
On  him,  amidst  the  ilying  numbers  found, 
Eurypylus  inflicts  a  deadly  wound; 
On  hia  broad  shoulders  fell  the  forceful  brand, 
Then,  glancing  downward,  lopp'd  his  holy  hand. 
Which  stain'd  with  sacred  blood  the  blushing  sand. 
Down  sunk  the  priest :  the  purple  hand  of  death 
Closed  his  dim  eye,  and  fate  suppress'd  his  breath. 

Thus  toil'd  the  chiefs,  in  different  parts  engaged ; 
In  every  quarter  fierce  Tydides  raged  j 
Amid  the  Greek,  amid  the  Trojan  train. 
Rapt  through  the  ranks  he  thunders  o'er  the  plain ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  he  darts  from  place  to  place. 
Pours  on  the  rear,  or  lightens  in  their  face. 
Thus  from  high  hills  the  torrents,  swift  and  strong, 
Deluge  whole  fields,  and  sweep  the  trees  along ; 
Through  ruin'd  moles  the  rushing  wave  resounds, 
O'erwhelms  the  bridge,  and  bursts  the  lofty  bounds ; 
The  yellow  harvests  of  the  ripen'd  year. 
And  flatted  vineyards  one  sad  waste  appear  I 
While  Jove  descends  in  sluicy  sheets  of  ram. 
And  all  the  labours  of  mankind  are  v^ : 
So  raged  Tydides,  boundless  in  his  ire, 
Drove  armies  back,  and  made  all  Troy  retire. 
With  grief  the  leader  of  the  Lycian  band* 
Saw  the  wide  waste  of  his  destructive  hand : 
His  bended  bow  against  the  chief  he  drew ; 
Swift  to  the  mark  the  thirsty  arrow  flew, 
Whose  forky  point  the  hoUow  breastplate  tore. 
Deep  in  his  shoulder  pierced,  and  drank  the  gore : 
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The  ruihing  stream  his  brazen  armonr  dyed, 
While  the  proud  archer  thus  exulting  cried : 
"Hither,  ye  Trojans  I  hither  drive  your  steeds  1 
Lo  1  by  our  haDd  the  bravest  Grecian  bleeds. 
Not  l<Hig  the  dreadfid  dart  he  can  sustain, 
Or  PhcebuB  urged  me  to  these  fields  in  vain." 

So  spoke  he,  boastftil ;  but  the  winged  dart 
Stopp'd  sbort  of  life,  and  mock'd  the  shooter's  art ; 
The  wounded  chief  behind  his  car  retired,  14 

The  helping  hand  of  Sthenelus  required ; 
Swifi  &om  his  seat  he  leap'd  upon  the  ground, 
And  tugg'd  the  weapon  fii^m  the  gushing  wound  ; 
When  Uius  the  king  his  guardian  power  address'd, 
The  pur|de  current  wandering  o'er  his  vest: 

"Oh,  progeny  of  Jove !  unconquer'd  maid  f 
If  e'er  my  godlike  sire  deserv'd  thy  tud — 
If  e'er  I  felt  thee  in  the  6ghting  field — ■ 
Now,  goddess,  now  thy  sacred  succour  yield. 
Oh  I  give  my  lance  to  reach  the  Trojan  knight,  IE 

Whose  arrow  wounds  the  chief  thou  guard's!  in  fight ! 
And  lay  the  boaster  groveling  on  the  shore, 
That  vaunts  these  eyes  shall  vieW  the  light  no  more." 

Thus  pray'd  Tydides,  and  Minerva  heard ; 
His  nerves  confirm'd,  his  languid  spirit  cheer'd, 
He  feels  each  limb  with  vaunted  vigour  light ; 
His  beating  bosom  claims  the  promised  fight. 
"  Be  bold  r  she  cried ;  "  in  every  combat  shine ; 
War  be  thy  province— thy  protection  mine  ; 
Rush  to  the  fight,  and  every  foe  control;  1(1 

Wake  each  paternal  virtue  in  thy  soul: 
Strength  swells  thy  boiling  breast,  infiised  by  me. 
And  all  thy  godlike  father  breathes  in  theel 
Yet  more:  from  mortal  mists  I  purge  thy  eyes. 
And  set  to  view  the  warring  deities. 
These  see  thou  shun,  through  all  th'  embattled  plain, 
Nor  rashly  strive  where  human  force  is  vain. 
If  Venus  mingle  in  the  martial  band. 
Her  shall  thou  wound:  so  Pallas  gives  command." 
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With  that,  the  blae-eyed  virgin  wing'd  her  flight     170 
The  hero  rush'd  impetuous  to  the  fight ; 
With  tenfold  ardour  now  invades  the  plain, 
Wild  with  delay,  and  more  enraged  by  pain. 
Aa  on  the  fleecy  flocks,  vrhen  hunger  calls, 
Amidst  the  field  a  brindled  Hon  fells, 
If  chance  some  shepherd  with  a  distant  dart 
The  savage  ■wound,  he  rouses  at  the  smart. 
He  foams,  he  roars;  the  shepherd  dares  not  stay, 
But  trembling  leaves  the  scattering  flocks  a  prey; 
Heaps  fall  on  heaps ;  he  bathes  with  blood  the  ground,  180 
Then  leaps  victorious  o'er  the  lofly  mound: 
Not  with  less  fury  stem  Tydides  flew. 
And  two  brave  leaders  at  an  instant  slew: 
Astj'nous  breathless  fell;  and  by  his  side 
His  people's  pastor,  good  Hypenor,  died; 
Astynous'  breast  the  deadly  lance  receives, 
Hypenor's  shoulder  his  broad  faulchion  cleaves. 
Those  sIcuQ  he  left ;  and  sprung  with  noble  rage 
Abas  and  Polyidus  to  engage; 

Sons  of  Eurydamus,  who,  wise  and  old,  190 

Could  fates  foresee,  and  mystic  dreams  unfold: 
The  youths  retum'd  not  from  the  doubtful  plain. 
And  the  ead  father  tried  his  arts  in  vain ; 
No  mystic  dream  could  make  their  fates  appear. 
Though  now  determined  by  Tydides'  spear. 

Young  Xanthus  next,  and  Thoon  felt  his  rage, 
The  joy  and  hope  of  Fhsenops'  feeble  age ; 
Vast  was  his  wealth,  and  these  the  only  heirs 
Of  all  his  labours  and  a  life  of  cares. 
Cold  death  o'ertakes  them  in  their  blooming  years,       200 
And  leaves  the  father  unavailing  tears : 
To  strangers  now  descends  his  heapy  store. 
The  race  forgotten,  and  the  name  no  more. 

Two  sous  of  Priam  in  one  chariot  ride. 
Glittering  in  arms,  and  combat  side  by  side. 
As  when  the  lordly  lion  seeks  his  food 
Where  grazing  heifers  range  the  lonely  wood, 
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He  leaps  amidst  them  with  a  furious  bound, 
Bends  their  strong  necks,  and  tears  them  to  the  ground : 
So  from  their  seats  the  brother-chiefs  are  torn,  210 

Their  steeds  and  chariot  to  the  navy  borne. 

With  deep  concern  divine  jGneas  view'd 
The  foe  prevailing,  and  his  friends  pursued. 
Through  the  thick  storm  of  singing  spears  he  flies. 
Exploring  Fandarus  with  careful  eyes. 
At  length  he  found  Lycaon's  mighty  son, 
To  whom  the  chief  of  Venus'  race  begun: 

"Where,  Fandarus,  are  all  thy  honours  now? 
Thy  winged  arrows  and  unerring  bow? 
Thy  matchless  skill,  thy  yet  uorival'd  fame,  S20 

And  boasted  glory  of  the  Lycian  name? 
Oh,  pierce  that  mortal !  if  we  mortal  call 
That  wondrous  force  by  which  whole  armies  fall ; 
Or  god  incensed,  who  quits  the  distant  skies 
To  punish  Troy  for  alighted  sacrifice; 
(Which,  oh,  avert  from  our  unhappy  state 
For  what  so  dreadful  as  celestial  hate?) 
Whoe'er  he  be,  propitiate  Jove  with  prayer: 
If  man,  destroy,"  if  god,  entreat  to  spare." 

To  whom  the  Lycian:  "Whom  your  eyes  behold,    280 
If  right  I  judge,  is  Diomed  the  bold  I 
Such  coursers  whirl  him  o'er  the  dusty  field, 
So  towers  his  helmfet,  and  so  flames  hia  shield. 
If  'tis  a  god,  he  wears  that  chiePa  diaguise; 
Or,  if  that  chie^  some  guardian  of  the  skies. 
Involved  in  clouds,  protects  him  in  the  fray, 
And  turns  unseen  the  frustrate  dart  away. 
I  wing'd  an  arrow,  which  not  idly  fell. 
The  stroke  had  fixed  him  to  the  gates  of  hell; 
And,  but  some  god,  some  angry  god,  withstands,  240 

His  fate  was  due  to  these  unerring  hands. 
Skiird  in  the  bow,  on  foot  I  sought  the  war. 
Nor  join'd  swift  horses  to  the  rapid  car. 
Ten  polish'd  chariots  I  possess'd  at  home. 
And  still  they  grace  Lycaon's  princely  dome: 
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There  veil'd  in  spacious  coveriett  they  aland; 

And  tvice  t^  coursers  wait  their  lord's  commaDd. 

The  gooi  old  warrior  bade  me  tnurt  to  these, 

When  first  for  Troy  I  sail'd  the  sacred  seas ; 

In  fields,  aloft,  the  whirling  car  to  guide,  9G 

And  through  the  ranks  of  death  triumphant  ride. 

But  vain  with  youth,  and  yet  to  thrift  inclined, 

I  heard  his  counsels  with  unfaeedful  mind. 

And  thought  the  steeds  (your  large  supplies  unknown) 

Might  iail  of  forage  in  the  straiten'd  town; 

So  took  my  bow  and  pointed  darts  in  hand, 

And  left  the  chariots  in  my  native  land. 

Too  late,  O  frigid  I  my  rashness  I  deplore ; 

These  shafts,  once  fatal,  carry  death  no  more. 

Tydeus*  and  Atreua'  sons  their  points  have  found,        3C 

AjQd  undisaembled  gore  pursued  the  wound. 

In  vun  they  bled :  this  unavailing  bow 

Serves  not  to  slaughter,  but  provoke  the  foe. 

In  evil  hour  these  bended  horns  I  strung, 

And  seized  the  quiver  where  it  idly  hung. 

Cursed  be  the  fete  that  smt  me  to  the  field 

Without  the  warrior's  arms,  the  spear  and  shield  I 

If  e'er  with  life  I  quit  the  Trojan  plain. 

If  e'er  I  see  my  spouse  and  sire  again. 

This  bow,  unfaithful  to  my  glorious  aims,  2"! 

Broke  by  my  hand,  shall  feed  the  blazing  fiames." 

To  whom  the  leader  of  the  Dardan  race : 
"  Be  calm,  nor  Phffibus'  honour'd  gift  disgrace. 
The  distant  dart  be  praised,  though  here  we  need 
The  rushing  chariot  and  the  bounding  steed. 
Against  yon  hero  let  us  bend  our  course. 
And,  hand  to  band,  encounter  force  with  force. 
Now  mount  my  seat,  and  from  the  chariot's  height 
Observe  my  father's  steeds,  renown'd  in  fighL 
Practised  alike  to  turn,  to  stop,  to  chase,  SE 

To  dare  the  shock,  or  urge  the  rapid  race : 
Secure  with  these,  through  fighting  fields  we  go ; 
Or  safe  to  Troy,  if  Jove  assist  the  foe. 
H 
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Haste,  seize  the  whip,  and  snatch  the  guidbg  rein ; 

The  warrior's  ftnry  let  this  arm  sustain ; 

Or,  if  to  combat  thy  bold  heart  incline, 

Take  thou  the  spear,  the  chariot's  care  be  mine.^ 

"Oh,  prince  P  Lycaon's  valiant  son  replied,     ' 
"As  thine  the  steeds,  be  thine  the  task  to  guide. 
The  horses,  practised  to  their  lord's  command. 
Shall  bear  the  rein,  and  answer  to  thy  hand. 
But  i^  unhappy,  we  desert  the  fight, 
Thy  voice  alone  can  animate  their  flight; 
Else  shall  our  fates  be  number'd  with  the  dead. 
And  these,  the  victor's  prize,  in  triumph  led. 
Thine  be  the  guidance  then :  with  spear  and  shield 
Myself  will  charge  this  terror  of  the  field." 

And  now  both  heroes  mount  the  glittering  car; 
The  bounding  coursers  rush  amidst  the  war. 
Their  fierce  approach  bold  Sthenelus  espied, 
Who  thus,  alarm'd,  to  great  Tydides  cried : 

"Oh,  friend !  two  chiefs  of  force  immense  I  see. 
Dreadful  they  ccnne,  and  bend  their  rage  on  thee : 
Lo,  the  brave  heir  of  old  Lycaon's  line. 
And  great  ^neas,  sprung  from  race  divine  1 
Enough  is  given  to  fame.     Ascend  thy  car. 
And  save  a  life,  the  bulwark  of  our  war." 

At  this  the  hero  cast  a  gloomy  look, 
Fix'd  on  the  chief  with  scorn,  and  thus  he  spoke : 

"Me  dost  thou  bid  to  shun  the  coming  fightT 
Me  would'st  thou  move  to  base,  inglorious  flight? 
Know,  'tis  not  honest  in  my  soul  to  fear, 
Nor  was  Tydides  bom  to  tremble  here. 
I  hate  the  cumbrous  chariot's  slow  advance. 
And  long  the  distance  of  the  flying  lance ; 
But  while  my  nerves  are  strong,  my  force  entire. 
Thus  front  the  foe,  and  emulate  my  sire. 
Nor  shall  yon  steeds,  that  fierce  to  fight  convey 
Those  threatening  heroes,  bear  them  both  away; 
One  chief  at  least  beneath  this  arm  shall  die ; 
So  Pallas  tells  me,  and  forbids  to  fly. 
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But  if  ^e  dooms,  and  if  no  god  withstand, 

That  both  shall  &11  by  oae  victorious  hand, 

Then  heed  my  words :  my  horses  here  detain, 

Fix'd  to  ihe  chariot  by  the  straiten'd  rein ; 

Swift  to  ^nea^  empty  seat  proceed, 

And  seize  the  coursers  of  ethereal  breed : 

The  race  of  those,  which  once  the  thundering  god 

For  ravish'd  Ganymede  on  Tros  bestow'd, 

The  best  that  e'er  on  earth's  broad  surface  run,  330 

Beneath  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun. 

Hence  great  Anchises  stole  a  breed,  unknown 

By  mortal  mares,  from  fierce  Laomedon : 

Four  of  this  race  his  ample  stalls  contain, 

And  two  transport  ^neas  o'er  the  plain. 

These,  were  the  rich  immortal  prize  our  own. 

Through  the  wide  world  should  make  our  glory  known." 

Thus,  while  they  spoke,  the  foe  CEune  furioCa  on. 
And  stem  Lycaon's  warlike  race  begun ; 
"Prince,  thou  art  met.     Though  late  in  vain  assail'd,  340 
The  spear  may  enter  where  the  arrow  fail'd." 

He  said:  then  shook  the  ponderous  lance,  and  flung; 
On  his  broad  shield  the  sounding  weapon  rung, 
Rerced  the  tough  orb,  and  in  his  cuirass  hung. 
"He  bleeds  I  the  pride  of  Greece  !"  the  boaster  cries : 
"Our  triumph  now  the  mighty  warrior  lies !" 

"  Mistaken  vaunter !"  Diomed  replied ; 
"Thy  dart  has  err'd,  and  now  my  spear  be  tried : 
Ye  'scape  not  both ;  one,  headlong  from  his  car. 
With  hostile  blood  shall  glut  the  god  of  war."  350 

He  spoke;  and,  rising,  hurl'd  hia  forceful  dart, 
Which,  driven  by  Pallas,  pierced  a  vital  part: 
Full  in  his  face  it  enter' d,  and  betwixt 
The  nose  and  eye-ball  the  proud  Lycian  fix'd ; 
Crash'd  all  his  jaws,  and  cleft  the  tongue  within, 
Till  the  bright  point  look'd  out  beneath  the  chin. 
Headlong  he  falls,  his  helmet  knocks  the  ground ; 
Karth  groans  beneath  him,  and  his  arms  resound ; 
The  starting  coursers  tremble  with  aftight ; 
The  soul  indignant  seeks  the  realms  of  night.  800 
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To  guard  his  slaugbter'd  friend  £neas  flies, 
His  spear  extendlDg  where  the  carcase  lies ; 
Watchful  he  wheels,  protects  it  every  way. 
As  the  grim  lion  stalks  around  his  prey. 
O'er  the  fall'n  trunk  his  ample  shield  display'd, 
He  hides  the  hero  with  his  mighty  shade, 
And  threats  aloud :  the  Greeks  with  longing  eyes 
Behold  at  distance,  but  forbear  the  prize. 
Then  fierce  Tydides  stoops ;  and  from  the  fields. 
Heaved  with  vast  force,  a  rocky  fragment  wields :       870 
Not  two  strong  men  th'  enormous  weight  could  rdse, 
Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days. 
He  swung  it  round ;  and,  gathering  strength  to  throw, 
Discharged  the  ponderous  ruin  at  the  foe. 
"Where  to  the  hip  th'  inserted  thigh  unites, 
Full  on  the  bone  the  pointed  marble  lights ; 
Through  both  the  tendons  broke  the  rugged  stone, 
And  stripp'd  the  skin,  and  crack'd  the  solid  bone. 
Sunk  on  his  knees,  and  staggering  with  his  pains. 
His  falling  bulk  his  bended  arm  sustains ;  380 

Lost  in  the  dizzy  mist  the  warrior  lies, 
A  sudden  cloud  comes  swimming  o'er  his  eyes. 
There  the  brave  chte(  who  mighty  numbers  sway'd, 
Oppress'd  had  sunk  to  death's  eternal  shade ; 
But  heavenly  Venus,  mindful  of  the  love 
She  bore  Anchises  in  the  Idtean  grove. 
His  danger  views  with  anguish  and  despair, 
And  guards  her  offspring  with  a  mother's  care ; 
About  ber  much-loved  son  her  arms  she  throws — 
Her  arms,  whose  whiteness  match  the  falling  snows.    300 
Screeo'd  from  the  foe  behind  her  shining  veil, 
The  swords  wave  harmless,  and  the  javelins  fail : 
Safe  through  the  rushing  horse,  and  feather'd  flight 
Of  sounding  shatls,  she  bears  him  from  the  fight. 

Nor  Sthcnelua,  with  unassi sting  hands, 
Remain'd  unheedful  of  his  lord's  commands : 
His  panting  steeds,  removed  fi'om  out  the  war, 
He  fix'd  with  straiten'd  traces  to  the  car; 
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Next,  nuhing  to  the  Dardan  spoil,  detaJna 

The  heavenly  coursera  with  the  flowing  maitos :  400 

These,  in  proud  triumph  to  the  fleet  coavey'd. 

No  longer  now  a  Trojan  lord  obey'd. 

That  charge  to  bold  Deipylus  be  gave, 

(Whom  must  he  loved,  aa  brave  men  love  the  brave,; 

Then  mounting  on  his  car,  resumed  the  rein, 

And  follow'd  where  Tydides  swept  the  plain. 

Meanwhile  (his  conquest  ravish'd  &om  his  eyes), 
The  raging  chief  in  chase  of  Venus  flies : 
No  goddess  she  commission'd  to  the  field, 
Like  Palhis  dreadful  with  her  sable  shield,  410 

Of  fierce  Bellona  thundering  at  the  wall. 
While  flames  ascend,  and  mighty  ruins  foil ; 
He  knew  soft  combats  suit  the  tender  dame. 
New  to  the  field,  and  still  a  foe  to  fame. 
Through  breaking  ranks  his  furious  course  he  bends. 
And  at  the  goddess  bis  broad  lance  extends ; 
Through  her  bright  veil  the  daring  weapon  drove, 
Th'  ambrosial  veil  which  all  the  Graces  wove ; 
Her  snowy  hand  the  razing  steel  profaned, 
And  the  transparent  skin  with  crimson  stain'd ;  430 

From  the  clear  vein  a  stream  immortal  flow'd, 
Such  stream  as  issues  &om  a  wounded  god : 
Pure  emanation ;  uncorrupted  flood ;. 
Unlike  our  gross,  diseased,  terrestrial  blood : 
(For  not  the  bread  of  man  their  life  sustains, 
Nor  wine's  inflaming  juice  supplies  their  veins.) 
With  tender  shriek  the  goddess  fill'd  the  place. 
And  dropp'd  her  ofispriug  fi*om  her  weak  embrace. 
Him  Fhosbus  took:  he  casts  a  cloud  around 
The  fainting  chie^  and  wards  the  mortal  wound.  430 

Then  with  a  voice  that  shook  the  vaulted  skies. 
The  king  insults  the  goddess  as  she  flies : 
'*IH  with  Jove's  daughter  bloody  fights  agree. 
The  field  of  combat  is  no  scene  for  thee ; 
Gro,  let  thy  own  soft  sex  employ  thy  care, 
Gc^  lull  the  coward,  or  delude  the  fair: 
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Taught  by  this  stroke,  renouoce  the  war*s  alanni, 
And  learn  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  arms." 

Tydides  thoo.     The  goddess,  seized  with  dread, 
Confiised,  distracted,  from  the  ctsiHict  fled.  4 

To  aid  her,  iwifl  the  winged  Iris  flew, 
Wrapt  ID  a  mist  above  the  warring  crew ; 
The  queen  of  love  with  faded  charms  she  found. 
Pale  was  her  cheek,  and  livid  look'd  the  wound. 
To  Mars,  who  sat  remote,  they  bent  their  way, 
Far  on  the  lefl,  with  clouds  involved,  he  lay; 
Beside  him  stood  his  lance,  diatain'd  with  gore. 
And,  rein'd  with  gold,  his  foaming  steeds  before. 
Low  at  his  knee,  she  begg'd  with  streaming  eyes 
Her  brother's  car,  to  mount  the  distant  skies,  4 

And  show'd  the  wound  by  fierce  Tydides  given, 
A  mortal  man,  who  dares  encounter  heaven. 
Stem  Mars  attentive  hears  the  queen  complain. 
And  to  her  hand  commits  the  golden  rein ; 
She  mounts  the  seat,  oppresa'd  with  silent  wo, 
Driven  by  the  goddess  of  the  painted  bow. 
The  lash  resounds,  the  rapid  chariot  flies, 
And  in  a  moment  scales  the  lofly  skies : 
There  stopp'd  the  car,  and  there  the  coursers  stood. 
Fed  by  fair  Iris  with  ambrosial  food.  4 

Before  her  mother,  Love's  bright  queen  appears. 
Overwhelmed  vrith  anguish,  and  dissolved  in  tears ; 
She  raised  her  in  her  arms,  beheld  her  bleed, 
And  ask'd,  what  god  had  wrought  this  guilty  deed? 

Then  she :     "This  insult  &om  no  god  I  found : 
An  impious  mortal  gave  the  daring  wound  I 
Behold  the  deed  of  haughty  Diomed  I 
'Twas  in  her  son's  defence  the  mother  bled. 
The  war  with  Troy  no  more  the  Grecians  wage, 
But  with  the  gods,  the  immortal  gods,  engage."  4' 

DioD6  then :  "Thy  wrongs  with  patience  bear. 
And  share  those  griefs  inferior  powers  must  share : 
Unnumbered  woes  mankind  from  us  sustain. 
And  men  with  woes  afflict  the  gods  again,         ^ 
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The  mighty  Mars,  in  mortal  fetters  bound. 

And  lodged  in  brazen  dungeons  under  ground. 

Full  thirteen  mo<»u  imprison'd,  roar'd  in  vain : 

Otua  and  Ephiaites  held  the  chain : 

Perhaps  had  perish'd ;  had  not  Hermes'  care 

Restored  the  groaning  god  to  upper  air.  480 

Great  Jono's  self  has  borne  her  weight  of  pain, 

Th'  imperial  partner  of  the  heavenly  reign ; 

Amphytrion's  son  mfix'd  the  deadly  dart. 

And  fill'd  with  anguish  her  immortal  heart 

Ev'n  hell's  grim  king  Alcides'  power  confess'd. 

The  shaft  found  entrance  in  his  iron  breast ; 

To  Jove's  high  palace  for  a  cure  he  fled. 

Pierced  in  his  own  dominions  of  the  dead, 

Where  Fhson,  sprinkling  heavenly  balm  around, 

Assuaged  the  glowing  pangs,  and  closed  the  wound.    490 

Rash,  impious  man  1  to  stain  the  bleaa'd  abodes, 

And  drench  his  arrows  in  the  blood  of  gods ! 

But  thou  (though  Pallas  urged  thy  frantic  deed) 

Whose  spear  ill-fated  makes  a  goddess  bleed. 

Know  thou,  whoe'er  with  heavenly  power  contends, 

Short  is  his  date,  and  soon  lus  glory  ends ; 

From  fields  of  death  when  late  he  shall  retire. 

No  infant  on  his  knees  shall  call  him  sire. 

Strong  as  thou  art,  some  god  may  yet  be  found. 

To  stretch  thee  pale  and  gasping  on  the  ground ;  500 

Thy  distant  wife,  Mgiol6  the  fair. 

Starting  from  sleep  with  a  distracted  air. 

Shall  rouse  thy  slaves,  and  her  lost  lord  deplore. 

The  brave,  the  great,  the  glorious,  now  no  more  I" 

This  said,  she  wiped  from  Venus'  wounded  palm 
The  sacred  ichor,  and  inlused  the  balm. 
Juno  and  Pallas  with  a  smile  survey' d. 
And  thus  to  Jove  began  the  btue-eyed  maid: 

"Permit  thy  daughter,  gracious  Jove!  to  tell 
How  this  mischance  the  Cyprian  queen  befell.  SIO 

As  late  she  tried  with  passion  to  inflame 
The  tender  bosom  of  a  Grecian  dame, 
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Allured  the  fair  with  moTing  thoughts  of  joy, 
To  quit  her  country  for  some  youth  of  Troy; 
The  clasping  zone,  with  golden  buckles  bound. 
Razed  her  soft  hand  with  this  lamented  wound." 

The  sire  of  gods  and  men  superior  smiled, 
And,  calling  Venus,  thus  address'd  his  child  : 
**  Not  these,  O  daughter,  are  thy  proper  cares. 
Thee  milder  arts  befit,  and  softer  wars ;  520 

Sweet  amilee  are  thine,  and  kind  endearing  charms : 
To  Mars  and  Pallas  leave  the  deeds  of  arms." 

Thus  they  in  heaven :  while  on  the  plain  below 
The  fierce  Tydides  charged  his  Dardan  foe,  1 

Flush'd  with  celestial  blood  pursued  his  way. 
And  fearless  dared  the  threatening  god  of  day: 
Already  in  his  hopes  he  saw  him  kill'd,  I 

Though  screen'd  behind  Apollo's  mi^ty  shield.  I 

Thrice,  rushing  furious,  at  the  chief  he  struck ;  -  j 

His  blazing  buckler  thrice  Apollo  shook :  630         '-\ 

He  tried  the  fourth :  when,  breaking  from  the  cloud,  ' 

A  more  than  mortal  voice  was  heard  aloud : 

"Oh,  son  of  Tydeua,  cease  I  be  wise,  and  see 
How  vast  the  difference  of  the  gods  and  thee ; 
Distance  immense  I  between  the  powers  that  shine 
Above — eternal,  deathless,  and  divine — 
And  mortal  man  I  a  wretch  of  humble  birth 
A  short-lived  reptile  in  the  dust  of  earth."  j 

So  spoke  the  god  who  darts  celestial  fires : 
He  dreads  his  fury,  and  some  steps  retires.  640 

Then  Phcebus  bore  the  chief  of  Venus'  race  | 

To  Troy's  high  ^e,  and  to  his  holy  place ; 
Latona  there  and  Phoebe  heal'd  the  wound,  I 

With  vigour  arm'd  him,  and  with  glory  crown'd. 
This  done,  the  patron  of  the  silver  bow 
A  phantom  raised,  the  same  in  shape  and  show 
With  great  ^neas ;  such  the  form  he  bore. 
And  such  in  fight  the  radiant  arms  he  wore. 
Around  the  spectre  bloody  wars  are  waged, 
And  Greece  and  Troy  with  clashing  shields  engaged.  650 
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Meantime,  on  lUoa't  tower  Apollo  stood, 
And,  calling  Mars,  thui  urged  the  raging  god : 

"  Stem  power  of  arms,  by  whom  the  mighty  fall ; 
Who  bath'st  in  blood,  and  shak'st  th'  embattled  wall, 
Rise  iu  thy  wrath  I  to  hell's  abhorr'd  abodes 
Dispatch  yon  Greek,  and  vindicate  the  gods. 
First  rosy  Venus  felt  his  brutal  rage ; 
Me  next  he  charged,  and  dares  all  heaven  engage : 
The  wretch  would  brave  high  heaven's  immortal  sire. 
His  triple  thunder,  and  his  bolts  of  fire."  &60 

The  god  of  battle  issues  on  the  plain, 
Stirs  all  the  ranks,  and  fires  the  Trojan  train ; 
la  form  tike  Acamas,  the  Thracian  guide. 
Enraged,  to  Troy's  retiring  chiefs  he  cried  : 

**  How  long,  ye  sons  of  Priam,  will  ye  fly. 
And  unrevenged  see  Priam's  people  die?  ' 

Still  unresisted  shall  the  foe  destroy. 
And  stretch  the  slaughter  to  the  gates  of  Troy? 
Lo  I  brave  ^neas  sinks  beneath  his  wound. 
Not  godlike  Hector  more  in  arms  renown'd.  870 

Haste  all,  and  take  a  generous  warrior's  part." 
He  stud ;  new  courage  swell'd  each  hero's  heart. 

Sarpedon  first  his  ardent  soul  express' d. 
And,  tum'd  to  Hector,  these  bold  words  address'd : 

"Say,  chiafl  is  all  thy  ancient  valour  lost? 
Where  are  thy  threats,  and  where  thy  glorious  boast. 
That  propp'd  alone  by  Priam's  race  should  stand 
Troy's  sacred  walls,  nor  need  a  foreign  hand? 
Now,  now  thy  country  calls  her  wonted  friends. 
And  the  proud  vaunt  in  just  derision  ends :  680 

Remote  they  stand,  while  alien  troops  engage. 
Like  trembling  hounds  before  the  lion's  rage. : 
Far  distant  hence  I  held  my  wide  command. 
Where  foaming  Xanthus  laves  the  Lycian  land. 
With  ample  wealth  (the  wish  of  mortals)  blest, 
A  beauteous  wife,  and  infant  at  her  breast ; 
With  those  I  left  whatever  dear  could  be ; 
Greece,  if  she  conquers,  nothing  wins  from  me. 
6 
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Yet  first  in  fight  my  Lycian  bands  I  cheer, 

And  long  to  meet  this  mighty  man  ye  fear ;  fiW 

While  Hector  idle  stands,  nor  bids  tlie  brave 

Their  wives,  their  infants,  and  their  altars  save. 

Haste,  warrior,  haste  I  preserve  thy  threatea'd  state ; 

Or  one  vast  burst  of  all-involving  &te 

Pull  o'er  your  towers  shall  &1I,  and  sweep  away 

Sons,  sires,  and  wives,  an  undistinguish'd  prey. 

Rouse  all  thy  Trojans,  urge  thy  aids  to  fight ; 

These  claim  thy  thoughts  by  day,  thy  watch  by  night : 

With  force  incessant  the  brave  Greeks  oppose ; 

Such  cares  thy  firiends  deserve,  and  such  thy  foes."     60< 

Stung  to  the  heart,  the  generous  Hector  hears ; 
But  just  reproof  with  decent  silence  bears. 
From  his  proud  car  the  prince  impetuous  springs, 
On  earth  he  leaps ;  his  brazen  armour  rings. 
Two  shining  spears  are  brandish'd  in  his  hands : 
Thus  arm'd,  he  animates  his  drooping  bauds. 
Revives  their  ardour,  turns  their  steps  from  flight. 
And  wakes  anew  the  dying  flames  of  fight 
They  turn,  they  stand,  the  Greeks  their  fury  dare. 
Condense  their  powers,  and  wait  the  growing  war.     BII 

As  when,  on  Ceres'  sacred  floor,  the  swain 
Spreads  the  wide  fan  to  clear  the  golden  grain, 
And  the  light  cbaS£,  before  the  breezes  borne, 
Ascends  in  clouds  from  oflf  the  heapy  com ; 
The  gray  dust,  rising  with  collected  winds, 
Drives  o'er  the  bam,  and  whitens  all  the  binds ; 
So,  white  with  dust,  the  Grecian  host  appears, 
Frmn  trampling  steeds,  and  thundering  charioteers ; 
The  dusky  clouds  from  labour'd  earth  arise, 
And  roll  in  smoking  volumes  to  the  skies ; 
Mars  hovers  o'er  them  with  his  sable  shield ; 
And  adds  new  honours  to  the  darken'd  field : 
Pleased  with  his  charge,  and  ardent  to  fulfil. 
In  Troy's  defence,  Apollo's  heavenly  will : 
Socn  as  from  fight  the  blue>eyed  mwd  retires. 
Each  Trojan  bosom  with  new  warmth  he  fires. 
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And  DOW  the  god,  firom  forth  hii  sacred  fan^ 

Produced  ^oeas  to  the  shouting  train ; 

Alive,  unharm'd,  with  all  his  peers  arouDd, 

Greet  he  stood,  and  vigorous  from  his  wound :  6! 

Inquiries  none  they  made ;  the  dreadful  day 

No  pause  of  words  admits — no  dull  delay; 

Fierce  Discord  storms,  Apollo  loud  exclaims. 

Fame  calls.  Mars  thunders,  and  the  field's  in  flames. 

Stem  Dioraed  with  either  Ajax  stood, 
And  great  Ulysses,  bathed  in  hostile  blood. 
Embodied  close,  the  labouring  Grecian  train 
The  fiercest  shock  of  charging  hosts  sustain. 
Unmoved  and  silent,  the  whole  war  they  wait. 
Serenely  dreadful,  and  as  fix'd  as  &te.  6' 

So  when  ih'  embattled  clouds,  in  dark  array. 
Along  the  skies  their  gloomy  lines  display; 
When  DOW  the  North  his  boisterous  rage  has  spent. 
And  peaceful  sleeps  the  liquid  element ; 
The  low-hung  vapours,  motionless  and  still. 
Rest  on  the  summits  of  the  shaded  hill ; 
Till  the  mass  scatters  as  the  winds  arise. 
Dispersed  and  broken  through  the  ruffled  skies. 

Nor  was  the  general  wanting  to  his  tr^n ; 
From  troop  to  troop  he  toils  through  all  the  plain.        6. 
"  Ye  Greeks,  be  men  1  the  charge  of  battle  bear ! 
Your  brave  associates  and  yourselves  revere ! 
Let  glorious  acts,  more  glorious  acts  inspire. 
And  catch  from  breast  to  breast  the  noble  fire  I 
On  valour's  side,  the  odds  of  combat  lie. 
The  brave  live  glorious,  or  lamented  die ; 
The  wretch  who  trembles  in  the  field  of  fame. 
Meets  death,  and  worse  than  death,  eternal  shame." 

These  words  he  seconds  with  his  flymg  lance, 
To  meet  whose  point  was  strong  De'icoon's  chance,     6 
Eneas'  friend,  and  in  his  native  place 
Honour'd  and  loved  like  Priam's  royal  race : 
Long  had  he  Ibught  the'  foremost  in  the  field. 
But  now  the  monarch's  lance  transpierced  bis  shield ; 
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His  shield  too  weak  the  furious  dart  to  stay. 
Through  his  broad  belt  the  weapon  forced  its  wayj 
The  grizly  wound  dismiss'd  his  soul  to  hell, 
His  arma  around  him  rattled  as  he  fell. 

Then  fierce  .£aeas,  brandishing  his  blade, 
In  dust  Orsilochus  and  Crethon  laid,  670 

Whose  nre  Didcleus,  wealthy,  brave,  and  great, 
In  well-built  Pherse  held  his  lofty  seat : 
Sprung  from  Alpheus'  plenteous  stream,  that  yields 
Increase  of  harvests  to  the  Pylian  fields. 
He  got  Orsilochus,  Diocleus  he ; 
And  these  descended  in  the  third  degree. 
Too  early  expert  in  the  martial  toil. 
In  sable  ships  they  left  their  native  soil, 
T*  avenge  Atrides :  now,  untimely  slain. 
They  fell  with  glory  on  the  Fhry^an  plain.  680 

So  two  young  mountain  lions,  nursed  with  blood, 
In  deep  recesses  of  the  gloomy  wood, 
Rush  fearless  to  the  plains,  and  uncontrol'd 
Depopulate  the  stalls,  and  waste  the  fold ; 
Till  pierced  at  distance  from  their  native  den, 
O'erpower'd  they  fell  beneath  the  force  of  men. 
Prostrate  on  earth  their  beauteous  bodies  lay. 
Like  mountain  firs,  as  tall  and  straight  as  they. 
Great  Menelaus  views  with  pitying  eyes, 
Lifts  his  bright  lance,  and  at  the  victor  ftiea ;  G90 

Mars  urged  him  on ;  yet,  ruthless  in  his  hate. 
The  gods  but  urged  him  to  provoke  his  fete. 
He  thus  advancing,  Nestor's  valiant  son 
Shakes  for  his  danger,  and  neglects  his  own : 
Struck  with  the  thought,  should  Helen's  lord  be  slain. 
And  all  his  country's  glorious  labours  vain. 
Already  met,  the  threatening  heroes  stand ; 
The  spears  already  tremble  in  their  hand : 
In  rush'd  Antilochus,  his  aid  to  bring. 
And  fell  or  conquer  by  the  Spartan  king.  700 

These  seen,  the  Dardan  backward  tum'd  his  course, 
Brave  as  he  was,  and  shunn'd  unequal  force. 
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The  breathless  bodies  to  the  Greeks  they  drew, 
Then  miz'd  in  combat,  and  their  toils  renew. 
First,  PylEemenes,  great  in  battle,  bled, 
Who,  sheath'd  in  brass,  the  Paphlagonians  led. 
Atrides  mark'd  him  where  sublime  he  stood  ; 
Fi^'d  in  his  throat,  the  javelin  drank  his  blood. 
The  faithful  Mydon,  as  he  tum'd  from  fight 
His  flying  coursers,  eunk  to  endless  night : 
A  broken  rock  by  Nestor's  son  was  thrown ; 
His  bended  arm  received  the  falling  stone, 
From  his  numb'd  hand  the  ivory-studded  reins, 
Dropp'd  in  the  dust,  are  trail'd  along  the  plains: 
Meanwhile,  his  temples  feel  a  deadly  wound ; 
He  groans  in  death,  and  pondrous  ^nks  to  ground ; 
Deep  drove  his  helmet  in  the  sands,  and  there 
The  head  stood  fix'd,  the  quivering  legs  in  air, 
Till  trampled  flat  beneath  the  coursers'  feet: 
The  youthful  victor  mounts  his  empty  seat, 
And  hears  the  prize  in  triumph  to  the  fleet : 

Great  Hector  saw,  and,  raging  at  the  view, 
Pours  on  the  Greeks ;  the  Trojan  troops  pursue : 
He  fires  his  host  with  animating  cries. 
And  brings  along  the  furies  of  the  skies. 
Mars,  stem  destroyer !  and  Bellona  dread, 
Flame  in  the  front,  and  thunder  at  their  head : 
This  swells  the  tumult,  and  the  rage  of  fight ; 
That  shakes  a  spear  that  casts  a  dreadfiil  light 
Where  Hector  march' d,  the  god  of  battles  shined. 
Now  storm'd  before  him,  and  now  raged  behind. 

Tydides  paused  amidst  his  full  career ; 
Then  first  the  hero's  manly  breast  knew  fear. 
As  when  some  simple  swain  his  cot  forsakes. 
And  wide  through  fens  an  unknown  journey  takes ; 
If  chance  a  swelling  brook  his  passage  stay. 
And  foam  impervious  cross  the  wanderer's  way. 
Confused  he  stops,  a  length  of  country  pass'd. 
Eyes  the  rough  waves,  arid,  tired,  returns  at  last : 
Amazed  no  less  the  great  Tydides  stands ; 
He  stay'd,  and,  turning,  thus  address'd  his  bands : 
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"  No  wonder,  Greeks,  that  all  to  Hector  yield ; 
Secare  of  favouriDg  gods,  he  takes  the  field ; 
Hia  strokes  they  second,  and  avert  our  spears : 
Behold  where  Mars  in  mortal  arms  appears ! 
Retire,  then,  warriors,  but  sedate  and  slow; 
Retire,  but  with  your  faces  to  the  fiw. 
Trust  not  too  much  your  unaTailing  might ; 
'Tis  not  with  Troy,  but  with  the  gods  ye  fight." 

Now  near  the  Greeks  the  black  battalions  drew; 
And  first  two  leaders  valiant  Hector  slew  I 
His  force  Anchialus  and  Mnesthes  found. 
In  every  art  of  glorious  war  renown'd ; 
la  the  same  car  the  chie&  to  combat  ride. 
And  fought  united,  and  united  died. 
Struck  at  the  sight,  the  mighty  Ajax  glows 
With  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  assaults  the  foes. 
His  massy  spear,  with  matchless  fury  sent. 
Through  Amphius'  belt- and  heaving  belly  went: 
Amphius,  Apesua'  happy  soil  possess'd, 
With  herds  abounding,  and  with  treasure  bless'd ; 
But  fate  resistless  from  his  country  led 
The  chief,  to  perish  at  his  people's  head.  ^ 

Shook  with  his  fall,  his  brazen  armour  rung ; 
And  fierce  to  seize  it,  conquering  Ajax  sprung 
Around  his  head  an  iron  tempest  raln'd ; 
A  wood  of  spears  hia  ample  shield  sustain'd ; 
Beneath  one  foot  the  yet  warm  corpse  he  press'd, 
And  drew  his  javelin  from  the  bleeding  breast. 
He  could  no  more;  the  showering  darts  denied 
To  spoil  his  glittering  arms  and  plumy  pride. 
Now  foes  on  foes  came  pouring  on  the  fields, 
With  bristling  lances,  and  compacted  shields ; 
Till,  in  the  steely  circle  straiten'd  round, 
Forced  he  gives  way,  and  sternly  tjuits  the  ground. 

While  thus  they  strive,  Tlepolemus  the  great. 
Urged  by  the  force  of  unresisted  fate, 
Burns  with  desire  Sarpedoo's  strength  to  prove, 
AlcJdea'  offspring  meets  the  s<m  of  Jove. 
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Sheath'd  in  bright  anas  each  adverse  chief  came  on,  780 
Jove's  great  descendant,  and  his  greater  son. 
Prepared  for  combat,  ere  the  lance  he  toss'd. 
The  daring  Rhodian  vents  his  haughty  boast : 

"  What  brings  this  Lyeian  counsellor  so  for, 
To  tremble  at  our  arms,  not  mix  in  war? 
Know  thy  vain  self;  nor  let  their  flattery  move, 
Who  style  thee  son  of  cloud- compel  ling  Jove. 
How  far  unlike  those  chiefe  of  race  divine  [ 
How  vast  the  difierence  of  their  deeds  and  thine  I 
Jove  got  such  heroes  as  my  sire,  whose  soul  700 

No  fear  could  daunt,  nor  earth  nor  hell  control ; 
Troy  felt  his  arm,  and  yon  proud  ramparts  stand 
Kaised  oa  the  ruins  of  his  vengeful  band : 
With  six  small  ships,  and  but  a  slender  train. 
He  left  the  town  a  wide-deserted  plain. 
But  what  art  thou?  who  deedless  look'st  around, 
While  unrevenged  thy  Lycians  bite  the  ground ; 
Small  aid  to  Troy  thy  feeble  force  can  be. 
But,  wert  thou  greater,  thou  must  yield  to  me. 
Rerced  by  my  spear,  to  endless  darkness  go  1  800 

I  make  this  present  to  the  shades  below." 

The  son  of  Hercules,  the  Rhodian  guide. 
Thus  haughty  spoke.     The  Lyeian  king  replied : 

"Thy  sire,  O  prince !  o'ertum'd  the  Trojan  state, 
Whose  perjured  monarch  well  deserved  his  fate ; 
Those  heavenly  steeds  the  hero  sought  so  far, 
False  he  detain'd,  the  just  reward  of  war. 
Nor  so  content,  the  generous  chief  defied 
With  base  reproaches  and  unmanly  pride. 
But  you,  unworthy  the  high  race  you  boast,  SIO 

Shall  raise  my  glory  when  thy  own  is  lost : 
Now  meet  thy  fate,  and,  by  Sarpedon  slain. 
Add  one  more  ghost  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign." 

He  said.    Both  javelins  at  an  instant  flew; 
Both  struck,  both  wounded ;  but  Sarpedon's  slew: 
Full  in  the  boaster's  neck  theweapon  stood, 
Transfix'd  bis  throat,  and  drank  the  vital  blood ; 
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The  Boul  disdainful  seeks  the  caves  of  night, 
And  his  seal'd  eyes  for  ever  lose  the  light. 

Yet  not  in  vain,  Tlepolemua,  was  thrown 
Thy  angry  lance ;  which,  piercing  to  the  bone 
Sarpedon's  thigh,  hod  robbed  the  chief  of  breath : 
But  Jove  was  present,  and  forbade  the  death. 
Borne  &om  the  conflict  by  his  Lycian  throng, 
The  wounded  hero  dragg'd  the  lance  along. 
(His  friends,  each  busied  in  his  several  part. 
Through  haste,  or  danger,  had  not  drawn  the  dart.) 
The  Greeks  with  slain  Tlepolemus  retired ; 
Whose  fall  Ulysses  view'd,  with  fury  fired ; 
Doubtful  if  Jove's  great  son  he  should  pursue. 
Or  pour  his  vengeance  on  the  Lycian  crew. 
But  Heaven  and  Fate  the  first  design  withstand. 
Nor  this  great  death  must  grace  Ulysses'  hand. 
Minerva  drives  him  on  the  Lycian  train ; 
Alastor,  Cromius,  Halius,  strew'd  the  plain ; 
Alcander,  Prytania,  Nogmon  fell ; 
And  numbers  more  his  iword  had  sent  to  hell. 
But  Hector  saw;  and,  furious  at  the  sight, 
Kush'd  terrible  amidst  the  ranks  of  fight. 
With  joy  Sarpedon  view'd  the  wish'd  relief. 
And  feint,  lamenting,  thus  implored  the  chief: 

"Oh  I  sufier  not  the  foe  to  bear  away 
My  helpless  corpse,  an  unassisted  prey ! 
If  I,  unbless'd  must  see  my  son  no  more. 
My  much-loved  consort  and  my  native  shore, 
Yet  let  me  die  in  Uion's  sacred  wall ; 
Troy,  in  whose  cause  I  fell,  shall  mourn  my  fall," 

He  said ;  nor  Hector  to  the  chief  replies, 
But  shakes  his  plume,  and  fierce  to  combat  fiies ; 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind,  drives  the  scattering  foes, 
And  dyes  the  ground  with  purple  as  he  goes. 

Beneath  a  beech,  Jove's  consecrated  shade. 
His  mournful  friends  divine  Sarpedon  laid : 
Brave  Pelagon,  his  favourite  chief,  was  nigh. 
Who  wrench'd  the  javelin  from  his  sinewy  thigh. 
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The  fainting  soul  stood  ready  wing'd  for  flight. 
And  o'er  his  eye-bolls  swam  the  shades  of  night ; 
But  Boreas,  rising  fresh,  with  gentle  breath 
Recall'd  his  spirit  from  the  gates  of  death. 

The  generous  Greeks  recede  with  tardy  pace,  8<3C 

Though  Mars  and  Hector  thunder  in  their  face ; 
None  turn  their  backs  to  mean,  ignoble  flight ; 
Slow  they  retreat,  and,  ev'n  retreating,  fight. 
Who  first,  who  last,  by  Mar'a  and  Hector's  hand, 
Stretch'd  in  their  blood,  lay  gasping  on  the  sand  1 
Teuthrns  the  great,  Orestes  the  renown'd 
For  managed  steeds,  and  Trechus  press'J  the  ground ; 
Next  QSnomaus,  and  (Enops*  offspring  died ; 
Oresbius  last  feit  groaning  at  their  side : 
Oresbiug,  in  his  painted  mitre  gay,  870 

In  fat  Bceotia  held  his  wealthy  sway. 
Where  lakes  surround  low  Hyl6's  watery  plain, 
A  prince  and  people  studious  of  their  gain. 

The  carnage  Juno  from  the  skies  survey'd, 
And,  touch'd  with  grief,  bespoke  the  blue-eyed  maid : 
"Oh,  sight  accursed!  shall  faithless  Troy  prevail. 
And  shall  our  promise  to  our  people  fail? 
How  vain  the  word  to  Menelaus  ^ven 
By  Jove's  great  daughter  and  the  queen  of  heaven. 
Beneath  his  arm  that  Priam's  towers  should  fail ;  680 

If  warring  gods  for  ever  guard  the  wall ! 
Mars,  red  with  slaughter,  aids  our  hated  foes : 
Haste,  let  us  arm,  and  force  with  force  oppose  ! 

She  spoke.     Minerva  bums  to  meet  the  war: 
And  now  heaven's  empress  calls  her  blazing  car. 
At  her  command  rush  forth  the  steeds  divine ; 
Rich  with  immortal  gold  their  trappings  shine. 
Bright  Hebd  waits ;  by  HebS,  ever  young, 
The  whirling  wheels  are  to  the  chariot  hung. 
On  the  bright  axle  turns  the  bidden  wheel  890 

Qf  sounding  brass ;  the  polish'd  axle  steel. 
Eight  brazen  spokes  in  radiant  order  flame ; 
The  circles  gold,  of  uncorrupted  frame, 

*'  '  r       I 
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Such  as  the  heavens  produce :  and  round  the  gold 
Two  brazen  rings  of  work  divine  were  roll'd. 
The  bony  navea  of  solid  silver  shone ; 
Braces  of  gold  suspend  the  moving  throne : 
The  car  behind  an  arching  figure  bore ; 
The  bending  concave  form'd  an  arch  before ; 
Silver  the  beam,  th'  extended  yoke  was  gold, 
And  golden  reins  th*  immortal  coursers  hold. 
Herself,  impatient,  to  the  ready  car 
The  coursers  joins,  and  breathes  revenge  and  war. 

Pallas  disrobes ;  her  radiant  veil  untied, 
With  flowers  adom'd  with  art  diversified, 
(The  labour'd  veil  her  heavenly  fingers  wove,) 
Flows  on  the  pavement  of  the  court  of  Jove. 
Now  heaven's  dread  arms  her  mighty  limbs  invest, 
Jove's  cuirass  blazes  on  her  ample  breast ; 
Deck'd  in  sad  triumph  for  the  mournful  field, 
O'er  her  broad  shoulders  hang  his  honid  shield, 
Dire,  black,  tremendous  1     Round  the  margin  roll'd, 
A  fringe  of  serpents  hissing  guards  the  gold : 
Here  all  the  terrors  of  grim  War  appear. 
Here  rages  Force,  here  tremble  Flight  and  Fear, 
Here  storm'd  Contention,  and  here  Fury  frown'd. 
And  the  dire  orb  portentous  Gorgon  crown'd. 
The  massy  golden  helm  she  next  assumes. 
That  dreadful  nods  with  four  o'ershading  plumes, 
So  vast,  the  broad  circumference  contains 
A  hundred  armies  on  a  hundred  plains. 
The  goddess  thus  th'  imperial  car  ascends ; 
Shook  by  her  arm  the  mighty  javelin  bends, 
Ponderous  and  huge ;  that,  when  her  fury  bums, 
Proud  tyrants  humbles,  and  whole  hosts  o'ertums. 

Swift  at  the  scourge  th'  ethereal  coursers  fly. 
While  the  smooth  chariot  cuts  the  liquid  sky. 
Heaven's  gates  spoutaneous  open  to  the  powers, 
Heaven's  golden  gates,  kept  by  the  winged  Hours ; 
Commission'd  in  alternate  watch  they  stand. 
The  sun's  bright  portals  and  the  skies  command. 
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Involve  in  clouds  th*  eternal  gates  of  day, 

Or  the  dark  barrier  roll  with  ease  away. 

The  sounding  hinges  ring :  on  either  side 

The  gloomy  volumes,  pierced  with  light,  divide. 

The  chariot  mounts  where,  deep  in  ambient  skies 

Confused,  Olympus'  hundred  heada  arise ; 

Where  far  apart  the  Thunderer  fills  his  throne ; 

Cer  all  the  gods  superior  and  alone. 

There  with  her  anowy  hand  the  queen  restrains  910 

The  fiery  steeds,  and  thus  to  Jove  complains: 

"Oh,  sire  1  can  no  resentment  touch  thy  soul? 
Can  Mars  rebel,  and  does  no  thunder  rolU 
What  lawless  rage  on  yon  forbidden  plmn  I 
What  rash  destruction  I  and  what  heroes  slain ! 
Venus,  and  Phcebus  with  the  dreadfiil  bow. 
Smile  on  the  slaughter,  and  enjoy  my  wo. 
Mad,  furious  power  I  whose  unrelenting  mind 
No  god  can  govern,  and  no  justice  bind. 
Say,  mighty  father  1  shall  we  scourge  his  pride,  950 

And  drive  from  fight  th'  impetuous  homicide?" 

To  whom,  assenting,  thus  the  Thunderer  said : 
«Go !  and  the  great  Minerva  be  thy  aid. 

To  tame  the  monster-god  Mmerva  knows. 

And  oft  afflicts  his  brutal  breast  with  woes." 
He  said.     Satumia,  ardent  to  obey, 

Lash'd  her  white  steeds  along  th'  aerial  way. 

Swift  down  the  steep  of  heaven  the  chariot  rolls, 

Between  th'  expanded  earth  and  starry  poles. 

Far  as  a  shepherd,  from  some  point  on  high,  JM»C 

Cer  the  wide  main  extends  his  boundless  eye ; 

Through  such  a  space  of  air,  with  thundering  sound, 

At  every  leap  th'  immortal  coursers  bound ; 

Troy  now  they  reach'd,  and  touch'd  those  banks  divine 

Where  silver  Simois  and  Scamander  join. 

There  Juno  stopp'd  (and  her  fair  steeds  unloosed), 

Of  air  condensed  a  vapour  circumfused : 

For  these,  impregnate  with  celestial  dew. 

On  Simois'  brink  ambrosial  herbage  grew. 
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Thence  to  relieve  the  feintiog  Argive  throng,  i 

Smooth  as  the  nailing  doves  they  glide  along. 

The  best  and  bravest  of  the  Grecian  band 
(A  warlike  circle)  round  Tydides  stand : 
Such  was  their  look  as  lions  bathed  in  blood, 
Or  foaming  boars,  the  terror  of  the  wood. 
Heaven's  empress  mingles  with  the  mortal  crowd. 
And  shouts,  in  Stentor's  sounding  voice,  aloud — 
Stentor  the  strong,  endued  with  brazen  lungs, 
Whose  throat  surpasa'd  the  force  of  filly  tongues : 

"  Inglorious  Argives !  to  your  race  a  shame. 
And  only  men  in  figure  and  in  name ! 
Once  from  the  walls  your  timorous  foes  engaged. 
While  fierce  in  war  diviae  Achillea  raged ; 
Now  issuing  fearless  they  possess  the  plain. 
Now  win  the  shores,  and  scarce  the  seas  remain." 

Her  speech  new  fury  to  their  hearts  convey'd ; 
While  near  Tydides  stood  th'  Athenian  maid ; 
The  king  beside  his  pantiag  steeds  she  found, 
O'erspent  with  toll,  reposing  on  the  ground : 
To  cool  his  glowing  wound  he  sat  apart 
(The  wound  inflicted  by  the  Lycian  dart) ; 
Large  drops  of  sweat  from  all  his  limbs  descend. 
Beneath  his  ponderous  shield  his  sinews  bend. 
Whose  ample  belt,  that  o'er  his  shoulder  lay. 
He  eased ;  and  wash'd  the  clotted  gore  away. 
The  goddess,  leaning  o'er  the  bending  yoke, 
Beside  his  coursers,  thus  her  silence  broke : 

"Degenerate  prince !  and  not  of  Tydeus"  kind. 
Whose  little  body  lodged  a  mighty  mind ; 
Foiemost  he  press'd  in  glorious  toils  to  share,  1 

And  scarce  refrain'd  when  I  forbade  the  war. 
AI<me,  unguarded,  once  he  dared  to  go 
And  feast,  encircled  by  the  Theban  foe ; 
There  braved,  and  vanquish'd,  many  a  hardy  knight ; 
Such  nerves  I  gave  him,  and  such  force  in  fight. 
Thou  too  no  less  hast  been  my  constant  care ; 
Thy  hands  I  arm'd,  and  sent  thee  forth  to  war: 
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But  thee  or  fear  deters,  or  Bloth  det^ns; 
No  drop  of  all  thy  father  warms  thy  veina," 

The  chief  thus  answer'd  mild:  "Immortal  maidt    1010 
I  own  thy  presence,  and  confess  thy  aid. 
Not  fear,  thou  know'st,  withholds  me  from  the  plains. 
Nor  sloth  hath  seized  me,  but  thy  word  restrains; 
From  warring  gods  thou  bad'st  me  turn  my  spear, 
And  Venus  only  found  resistance  here. 
Hence,  goddess,  heedful  of  thy  high  commands. 
Loath  I  gave  way,  and  wam'd  our  Argive  bands; 
For  Mars,  the  homicide,  these  eyes  beheld. 
With  slaughter  red,  and  raging  round  the  field." 

Then  thus  Minerva;  "Brave  Tydides,  hear!  1020 

Not  Mars  himself,  nor  aught  immortal,  fear. 
Full  on  the  god  impel  thy  foaming  horse; 
Pallas  commaoda,  and  Pallas  lends  thee  force. 
Rash,  furious,  blind,  from  these  to  those  he  flies. 
And  every  side  of  wavering  combat  tries ; 
Large  promise  makes,  and  breaks  the  promise  made; 
Now  gives  the  Grecians,  now  the  Trojans  aid." 

She  said ;  and  to  the  steeds  approaching  near. 
Drew  from  his  seat  the  martial  charioteer. 
The  vigorous  power  the  trembling  car  ascends,  1030 

Pierce  for  revenge;  and  Diomed  attends. 
The  groaning  axle  bent  beneath  the  toad; 
So  great  a  hero  and  so  great  a  god. 
She  snatch'd  the  reins,  she  iash'd  with  all  her  force, 
And  full  on  Mara  impel'd  the  foaming  horse; 
But  first,  to  hide  her  heavenly  visage,  spread 
Black  Orcus'  helmet  o'er  her  radiant  head. 

Just  then  gigantic  Periphas  lay  slain, 
The  strongest  warrior  of  th'  jEtolian  train ; 
The  god  who  slew  him  leaves  his  prostrate  prize        1040 
Stretch' d  where  he  fell,  and  at  Tydides  flies. 
Now,  rushing  fierce,  in  equal  arms  appear 
The  daring  Greek;  the  dreadful  god  of  war! 
Full  at  the  chie^  above  his  coursers'  head, 
From  Mars'  arm  th'  enormous  weapon  fled ; 
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Pallas  opposed  her  hand,  and  caused  to  glance,  . 

Far  from  the  car,  the  strong  immortal  lance.  j 

Then  threw  the  force  of  Tydeus'  warlike  son ;  ' 

The  javelin  hiss'd ;  the  goddess  urged  it  on :  ' 

Where  the  broad  cincture  girt  his  armour  round,        lOM  I 

It  pierced  the  god ;  his  groin  received  the  wound.  I 

From  the  rent  ekin  the  warrior  tugs  again  ! 

The  smoking  steel.     Mars  bellows  with  the  pain ;  I 

Loud  as  the  roar  encountering  armies  yield,  > 

When  shouting  millions  shake  the  thundering  field.  I 

Both  armies  start,  and,  trembling,  gaze  around ; 

And  earth  and  heaven  rebellow  to  the  sound.  ! 

As  vapours  blown  by  Auster'a  sultry  breath, 

Pregnant  with  plagues,  and  shedding  seeds  of  death, 

Beneath  the  rage  of  burning  Sinus  rise,  1060  ' 

Choke  the  parch'd  earth,  and  blacken  all  the  skies :  | 

In  such  a  cloud  the  god,  from  combat  driven, 

High  o'er  the  dusty  whirlwind  scales  the  heaven. 

Wild  with  his  pain,  he  sought  the  bright  abodes ; 

There  sullen  sat  beneath  the  aire  of  gods, 

Show'd  the  celestial  blood,  and,  with  a  groan, 

Thus  pour'd  his  plaints  before  th'  immortal  throne : 

"Can  Jove,  supine,  flagitious  facts  survey,  .: 

And  brook  the  furies  of  this  daring  day?  I 

For  mortal  men  celestial  powers  engage,  1070  i 

And  gods  on  gods  exert  external  rage.  I 

From  thee,  O  father  I  all  these  ills  we  bear,  ' 

And  thy  fell  daughter  with  the  shield  and  spear;  i 

Thou  gav'at  that  fury  to  the  realms  of  light,  i 

Pernicious,  wild,  regardless  of  the  right 
AH  heaven  beside  reveres  thy  sovereign  sway, 
Thy  voice  we  hear,  and  thy  behests  obey; 
'Tis  hers  t'  offend,  and,  eVn  ofiending,  share 
Thy  breast,  thy  counsels,  thy  distinguish'd  care ; 
So  boundless  she,  and  thou  so  partial  grown,  1080 

Well  may  we  deem  the  wondrous  birth  thy  own.  \ 

Now  frantic  Diomed,  at  her  command, 
Against  th'  immortals  lifts  his  raging  hand :  I 

i);'^."oyC,00'^lc  ■ 
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The  heavenly  Venus  first  his  fury  found, 

Me,  next  encountering,  me  he  dared  to  wound ; 

Vanquish'd  I  fled ;  ev'n  I,  the  god  of  fight, 

From  mortal  madness  scarce  was  saved  by  fliglit. 

Else  hadst  thou  seen  me  sink  on  yonder  plain, 

Heap'd  round,  and  heaving  under  loads  of  slain  1 

Or  pierced  with  Grecian  darts,  for  ages  lie,  lODO 

Condemn'd  to  pain,  though  fated  not  to  die." 

Him  thus  upbraiding,  with  a  wrathful  look 
The  lord^of  thunders  view'd,  and  stem  bespoke : 
"To  me,  perfidious!  this  lamenting  strain? 
Of  lawless  force  shall  lawless  Mars  complainT 
Of  all  the  gods  who  tread  the  spangled  skies, 
Thou,  most  unjust,  most  odious  in  our  eyes  I 
Inhuman  discord  is  thy  dire  delight. 
The  waste  of  slaughter,  and  the  rage  of  fight. 
No  bound,  no  law,  thy  fiery  temper  quells,  1100 

And  all  thy  mother  in  thy  soul  rebels. 
In  vain  our  threats,  in  vain  our  power  we  use, 
She  gives  th'  example,  and  her  son  pursues. 
Yet  long  th'  infiicted  pangs  thou  shalt  not  mourn. 
Sprung  since  thou  art  from  Jove,  and  heavenly  bom ; 
Else,  singed  with  lightning,  hadst  thou  hence  been  thrown, 
Where,  chain'd  on  burning  rocks,  the  Titans  groan." 

Thus  he  who  ^akes  Olympus  with  his  nod : 
Then  gave  to  Pseon's  care  the  bleeding  god. 
With  gentle  hand  the  balm  he  pour'd  around,  1 1 10 

And  heal'd  th'  immortal  fiesh,  and  closed  the  wound. 
As  when  the  fig's  press'd  juice,  infused  in  cream. 
To  curds  coagulate  the  liquid  stream. 
Sudden  the  fluids  fix,  the  parts  combined ; 
Such,  and  so  soon,  th'  ethereal  texture  join'd. 
Cleansed  from  the  dust  and  gore,  fair  Hebfe  dress'd 
His  mighty  limbs  in  an  immortal  vest. 
Glorious  he  sat,  in  majesty  restored, 
Fast  by  the  throne  of  heaven's  superior  lord. 
Juno  and  Pallas  mount  the  bless'd  abodes,  1130 

Their  task  perform' d,  and  mix  among  the  gods. 
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nc  Epiioda  q^  Gljuau  and  Diomtd,  and  ff  Stttor  and  Afidromarhe 

Auvwnr.— Th«  goAi  hniag  Ufi  the  Geld,  the  Oreciui  pravtU.  HelenUH, 
tbcchW  in^r  of  Troj,  comnniida  Hsclor  (o  return  to  the  cily,  in  order 
to  appoint  ■  lolemn  pn^JSHiOD  of  the  qi»eii  and  the  Trojtn  malroiu  lo 
the  temple  of  Hinsrvi,  lo  entreat  ber  lo  remove  Diomed  from  the  Ggbt. 
The  balile  reluing-  during  the  abKnee  of  Hector,  Olauctu  and  Diomed 
bare  an  inlerriew  between  tiie  two  aroiiea ;  where,  cominy  to  tbakoswlwigB 
of  il»  friendihip  and  hoapiialitjr  paaaed  between  their  aucealora,  they  make 
exchangn  of  their  armi.  Hector  haTJng  performed  the  orden  of  HelenUB, 
prevails  opgnfaiU.IiuBlarn  to  the  battle;  and,  taking'  a  (Nider  leave  of 
hia  wife  An dromacbe,  haitena  again  lo  the  field. 

The  icene  ia  firal  in  ibe  field  of  baltli^  between  the  rivera  Simob  and 
Soamandsr,  and  then  chaugea  to  Troj. 

Now  heaven  forsakes  the  fight,  th'  immortals  yield 
To  human  force  and  human  skill  the  field ; 
Dark  showers  of  javelins  fly  from  foes  to  foes ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  tide  of  combat  flows  -, 
While  Troy's  famed  streams,*  that  bound  the  deathful  plain. 
On  either  side  run  purple  to  the  main. 

Great  Ajax  first  to  conquest  led  the  way. 
Broke  the  thick  ranks,  and  tum'd  the  doubtful  day. 
The  Tbracian  Acamas  his  faulchion  found. 
And  hew'd  th'  enormous  giant  to  the  ground:  JO 

His  thundering  arm  a  deadly  stroke  impress'd 
Where  the  black  horse-hair  nodded  o'er  hia  crest, 
Fix'd  in  his  front,  the  brazen  weapon  lies, 
And  seals  in  endless  shades  his  swimming  eyes. 
Next  Teuthras'  son  distain'd  the  sands  with  blood, 
Axylus,  hospitable,  rich,  and  good : 
In  fair  Arisba's  walls  (his  native  place) 
He  held  hia  seat  j  a  friend  to  human  race. 


*  Bcamander  and  Smola. 
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Fast  by  the  road,  his  ever-open  door 
Obliged  the  wealthy,  and  relieved  the  poor. 
To  stem  Tydides  now  he  falls  a  prey, 
No  friend  to  guard  him  in  the  dreadful  day! 
Breathless  the  good  man  fell,  and  by  his  side 
His  foithful  servant,  old  Calesius,  died. 

By  great  Euryalus  was  Dresus  slain. 
And  next  he  laid  Opheltius  on  the  plain. 
Two  twins  were  near — hold,  beautiful,  and  young — 
From  a  fair  Nuad  and  Bucolion  spmng : 
(Laomedoa's  white  flocks  Bucolion  fed. 
That  monarch's  first-bom  by  a  foreign  bed ; 
In  secret  woods  he  won  the  Naiad's  grace, 
And  two  &ir  infants  crown'd  his  strong  embrace.) 
Here  dead  they  lay  in  all  their  yoothfiil  charms  j 
The  ruthless  victor  stripp'd  their  shining  arms. 

AstyaluB  by  Polypcetes  fell : 
TJlysses'  spear  Fidytes  sent  to  hell ; 
By  Teucer's  shaft  brave  Aretadn  bled. 
And  Nestor's  son  laid  stem  Ablerus  dead. 
Great  Agamemnon,  leader  of  the  brave. 
The  mortal  wound  of  rich  Elatus  gave. 
Who  held  in  Fedasus  his  proud  abode. 
And  till'd  the  banks  where  silver  Satnio  flow'd. 
Melanthius  by  Eurypylus  was  slain ; 
And  Phylacus  from  Leitus  flies  in  vain. 

Unblcss'd  Adrastus  next  at  mercy  lies 
Beneath  the  Spartan  spear,  a  living  prize. 
Scared  with  the  din  and  tumult  of  the  fight. 
His  headlong  steeds,  precipitate  in  flight, 
Rush'd  on  a  tamarisk's  strong  trunk,  and  broke 
The  shatter'd  chariot  ifrom  the  crooked  yoke. 
Wide  o'er  the  field,  resistless  as  the  wind. 
For  Troy  they  fly,  and  leave  their  lord  behind. 
Prone  on  his  face  he  sinks  beside  the  wheel ; 
Atrides  o'er  him  shakes  his  vengeful  steel ; 
The  fallen  chief  in  suppliant  posture  press'd 
The  victor's  knees,  and  thus  his  prayer  address'd : 
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"Oh,  spare  my  youth )  and,  for  the  life  I  owe, 
Large  gifts  of  price  my  father  shall  beitow. 
When  fame  shall  tell  that,  not  in  hattle  slain, 
Thy  hollow  ships  his  captive  son  detain,  60 

Rich  heaps  of  brass  shall  in  thy  tent  be  told, 
And  steel  well-temper'd,  and  persuasive  gold." 

He  said.     Compassion  tonch'd  the  hero's  heart ; 
He  stood,  suspended,  with  the  lifted  dart : 
As  pity  pleaded  for  hia  vanqulsh'd  prize. 
Stem  Agamemnon  swifl  to  vengeance  flies, 
And  furious  thus:  "Ob,  impotent  of  mind  I 
Shall  these,  shall  these  Atrides*  mercy  findT 
Well  host  thou  known  proud  Troy's  perfidious  land. 
And  well  her  natives  merit  at  thy  hand !  70 

Not  one  of  all  the  race,  nor  sex,  nor  age. 
Shall  save  a  Trojan  fitmi  our  boundless  rsge : 
Ilion  shall  perish  whole,  and  bury  all ; 
Her  babes,  her  in&nts  at  the  breast,  shall  fall : 
A  dreadful  lesson  of  ezampled  fate. 
To  warn  the  nations,  and  to  curb  the  great !" 

The  monarch  spoke.    The  words  with  warmth  addresa'd. 
To  rigid  justice  steel'd  hia  brother's  breast. 
Fierce  from  his  knees  the  hapless  chief  he  thrust ; 
The  monarch's  javelin  stretch'd  him  in  the  dust ;  80 

Then  pressing  with  hia  foot  his  panting  heart. 
Forth  from  the  slain  he  tugg'd  the  reeking  dart. 

Old  Nestor  aaw,  and  roused  the  warrior's  rage : 
"  Thus,  heroes  I  thus  the  vigorous  combat  wage ! 
No  son  of  Mars  descend,  for  servile  gains. 
To  touch  the  booty,  while  a  foe  remains. 
Behold  yon  glittering  host,  your  future  spoil ! 
First  gain  the  conquest,  then  reward  the  toil." 

And  now  had  Greece  eternal  fame  acquired. 
And  frighten'd  Troy  within  her  walls  retired,  90 

Had  not  sage  Helenus  her  slate  redress'd, 
Taught  by  the  gods  that  moved  his  sacred  breast. 
Where  Hector  stood  with  great  £neas  join'd. 
The  seer  reveai'd  the  counsels  of  bis  mind: 
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**  Ye  generous  chiefs  1  on  whom  th'  immortalfl  lay 
The  cares  and  glories  of  this  doubtful  day; 
On  whom  your  aids',  your  country's  hopes  depend. 
Wise  to  consult,  and  active  to  defend  I 
Here,  at  our  gates,  your  brave  efforts  unite, 
Turn  back  the  routed,  and  forbid  the  flight ;  ] 

Ere  yet  their  wives'  soft  arms  the  cowards  gain. 
The  sport  and  insult  of  the  hostile  train. 
When  your  commands  have  hearten'd  every  band, 
Ourselves,  here  fix'd,  will  make  the  dangerous  stand ; 
Fress'd  aa  we  are,  and  sore  of  former  fight. 
These  straits  demand  our  last  remains  of  might 
Meanwhile,  thou.  Hector,  to  the  town  retire, 
And  teach  our  mother  what  the  gods  require ; 
Direct  the  queen  to  lead  th'  assembled  train 
Of  Troy's  chief  matrons  to  Minerva's  &De ;  ] 

Unbar  the  sacred  gates,  and  seek  the  power 
With  ofier'd  vows  in  Ilitrn's  topmost  tower. 
The  largest  mantle  her  rich  wardrobes  hold, 
Most  prized  for  art,  and  labour'd  o'er  with  gold. 
Before  the  goddess'  honour'd  knees  be  spread. 
And  twelve  young  beifers  to  her  altars  led : 
If  so  the  power,  atoned  by  fervent  prayer. 
Our  wives,  our  infants,  end  our  city  spare. 
And  far  avert  Tydides'  wastefiil  ire. 
That  mows  whole  troops,  and  makes  all  Troy  retire.  I 
Not  thus  Achilles  taught  our  hosts  to  dread. 
Sprung  though  he  was  firom  more- than  mortal  bed; 
Not  thus  resistless  ruled  the  stream  of  fight. 
In  rage  unbounded,  and  uomatch'd  in  might" 

Hector  obedient  beard ;  and,  with  a  bound, 
Leap'd  from  his  trembling  chariot  to  the  ground ; 
Through  all  his  host,  inspiring  force,  he  flies, 
And  bids  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
With  rage  recruited  the  bold  Trojans  glow. 
And  turn  the  tide  of  conflict  on  the  foe ;  I 

Fierce. in  the  front,  he  shakes  two  dazzling  spears: 
All  Greece  recedes,  and  'midst  her  triumph  fears: 
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Some  god,  they  thought,  who  ruled  the  fate  of  wars. 
Shot  down  avenging,  from  the  vault  of  stars. 

Then  thus  aloud :  "  Ye  dauntless  Dardans,  hear  1 
And  you  whom  distant  nations  send  to  war  I 
Be  mindful  of  the  strength  your  fathers  bore ; 
Be  still  yourselves,  and  Hector  asks  no  more. 
One  hour  demands  me  in  the  Trojan  wall. 
To  bid  our  altars  flame,  and  victims  fall ; 
Nor  shall,!  trust,  the  matrons'  holy  train 
And  reverend  elders  seek  the  gods  in  vain." 

This  said,  with  ample  strides  the  hero  pass'd ; 
The  shield's  large  orb  behind  his  shoulder  cast. 
His  neck  o'ershading,  to  his  ankle  hung ; 
And,  as  he  march'd,  the  brazen  buckler  rung. 

Now  paused  the  battle  (godlike  Hector  gone), 
When  daring  Glaucus  and  great  Tydeua'  son 
Between  both  armies  met :  the  chiefs  from  far 
Observed  each  other,  and  had  mark'd  for  war. 
Near  as  they  drew,  Tydides  thus  began : 

"  What  art  thou,  boldest  of  the  race  of  man? 
Our  eyes,  till  now,  that  aspect  ne'er  beheld. 
Where  fame  is  reap'd  amid  th'  embattled  field ; 
Yet  far  before  the  troops  thou  darest  appear. 
And  meet  a  lance  the  fiercest  heroes  fear. 
Unhappy  they,  and  bom  of  luckless  sires, 
Who  tempt  our  fury  when  Minerva  fires ! 
But  if  from  heaven,  celestial,  thou  descend. 
Know,  with  immortals  we  no  more  contend.  1 

Not  long  Lycurgus  view'd  the  golden  light. 
That  daring  man  who  mix'd  with  gods  in  fight. 
Bacchus,  and  Bacchus'  votaries,  he  drove. 
With  brandish'd  steel,  from  Nyssa's  sacred  grove ; 
Their  consecrated  spears  lay  scatter'd  round, 
With  curling  vines  and  twisted  ivy  bound  : 
While  Bacchus  headlong  sought  the  briny  flood. 
And  Thetis'  arms  received  the  trembling  god. 
Nor  fail'd  the  crime  th'  immortals'  wrath  to  move 
(Th'  immortals  bless'd  with  endless  ease  above) :  1' 
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Deprived  of  sight  by  their  avenging  doom. 
Cheerless  he  breathed,  and  wander'd  in  the  gloom : 
Then  sunk  unpitied  to  the  dire  abodes, 
A  wretch  accursed,  and  hated  by  the  gods ! 
I  brave  not  heaven :  but  if  the  fruits  of  earth 
Sustain  thy  life,  and  human  be  thy  birth, 
Bold  as  thou  art,  too  prodigal  of  breath. 
Approach,  and  enter  the  dark  gates  of  death." 

"  What,  or  from  whence  I  am,  or  who  my  sire," 
Replied  the  chie^  "can  Tydeus'  son  inquire T 
Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found. 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground  ; 
Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies ; 
They  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise : 
So  generations  in  their  course  decay; 
So  flourish  these  when  those  are  pass'd  away. 
But  if  thou  still  persist  to  search  my  birth. 
Then  hear  a  tale  that  fills  the  spacious  earth : 

"A  city  stands  on  Argos*  utmost  bound — 
Argos  the  fair,  for  warlike  steeds  renown'd — 
.^lolian  Sisyphus,  with  wisdom  hiess'd, 
In  ancient  time  the  happy  walls  possess'd. 
Then  call'd  Ephyr6 :  Glaucus  was  his  son, 
Great  Glaucus,  father  of  Bellerophon, 
Who  o'er  the  sons  of  men  in  beauty  ^ined, 
Loved  for  that  valour  which  preserves  mankind. 
Then  mighty  Prietus  Argos'  sceptre  sway'd, 
Whose  hard  commands  Bellerophon  obey'd. 
With  direful  jealousy  the  monarch  raged, 
And  the  brave  prince  in  numerous  toils  engaged. 
For  him  Anttea  bumM  with  lawless  flame, 
And  strove  to  tempt  him  from  the  paths  of  feme : 
In  vain  she  tempted  the  relentless  youth, 
Endued  with  wisdom,  sacred  fear,  and  truth. 
Fired  at  his  scorn,  the  queen  to  Frsetus  fled. 
And  begg'd  revenge  for  her  insulted  bed : 
Incensed  he  heard,  resolving  on  liis  fate ; 
But  hospitable  laws  restrain'd  his  bate : 
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To  Lycia  the  devoted  youth  he  sent, 

With  tablets  seal'd,  that  told  his  dire  intent.  SIO 

Now,  blesB'd  by  every  power  who  guards  the  good. 

The  chief  arrived  at  Xanthus'  silver  flood : 

There  Lycia's  monarch  paid  him  honours  due : 

Nine  days  he  feasted,  and  nine  bulls  he  slew. 

But  when  the  tenth  bright  morning  orient  glow'd. 

The  faithful  youth  bis  monarch's  mandate  show'd : 

The  fatal  tablets,  till  that  instant  seal'd. 

The  deathful  secret  to  the  king  reveal'd. 

First,  dire  Chimeera's  conquest  was  enjoin'd, 

A  mingled  monster,  of  no  mortal  kind ;  930 

Behind,  a  dragon's  fiery  tail  was  spread ; 

A  goat's  rough  body  bore  a  lion's  head ; 

Her  pitchy  nostrils  flaky  flames  expire ; 

Her  gaping  throat  emits  infernal  fire. 

This  pest  he  slaughter'd ;  (for  he  read  the  skies, 

And  trusted  heaven's  informing  prodigies ;) 

Then  met  in  arms  the  Solymsean  crew 

(Fiercest  of  men),  and  those  the  warrior  slew; 

Next  the  bold  Amazon's  whole  force  defied. 

And  conquer'd  still,  for  heaven  was  on  his  side.  S30 

Nor  ended  here  liia  toils :  his  Lycian  foes. 

At  his  return,  a  treacherous  ambush  rose. 

With  level'd  spears  along  the  winding  shore  j 

There  fell  they  breathless,  and  return'd  no  more. 

At  length  the  monarch,  with  repentant  grief) 

Confess'd  the  gods,  and  god-descended  chief; 

Hia  daughter  gave,  the  stranger  to  detain, 

With  half  the  honours  of  his  ample  reign : 

The  Lycians  grant  a  chosen  space  of  ground. 

With  woods,  with  vineyards,  and  with  harvests  crown' d. 

There  long  the  chief  hia  happy  lot  possess' d,  241 

With  two  brave  sons,  and  one  &ir  daughter  bleas'd ; 

(Fair  ev'n  in  heavenly  eyes ;  her  fruitful  love 

Crown'd  with  Sarpedon's  birth  th'  embrace  of  Jove.) 

But  when  at  last,  distracted  in  his  mind. 

Forsook  by  heaven,  forsaking  human  kind, 
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Wide  o'er  the  AJeian  field  he  cbose  to  itray, 

A  loDg,  forlorn,  uncomfortable  way  I 

Woes  heap'd  on  woes  coosumed  his  wasted  heart ; 

His  beauteous  daughter  fell  by  Phoebe's  dart ;  i 

His  eldest-bom  by  raging  M^  was  slain 

In  combat  on  the  Solymiean  plain. 

Hippolochus  survived :  from  him  I  came. 

The  honour'd  author  of  my  birth  and  name ; 

By  his  decree  I  sought  the  Trojiui  town. 

By  bis  instructions  leam  to  win  renown. 

To  stand  the  first  in  worth  as  in  command. 

To  add  new  honours  to  my  native  land ; 

Before  my  eyes  my  mighty  sires  to  place. 

And  emulate  the  glories  of  our  race."  ! 

He  spoke ;  and  transport  fiU'd  Tydides*  heart: 
In  earth  the  generous  warrior  fix'd  his  dart, 
Then,  friendly,  thus  the  Lycian  prince  sddress'd : 
"Welcome,  my  brave  hereditary  guest  I 
Thus  ever  let  us  meet  with  kind  embrace, 
Nor  stain  the  sacred  friendship  of  our  race. 
Know,  chie(  our  grandsires  have  been  guests  of  old, 
CEneus  the  strong,  Belierophon  the  iKJd ; 
Our  ancient  seat  his  honour'd  presence  graced, 
Where  twenty  days  in  genial  rites  he  pass'd.  i 

The  parting  heroes  mutud  presents  left ; 
A  golden  goblet  was  thy  grandsire's  gift ; 
(Eneus  a  belt  of  matchless  work  bestow'd, 
That  rich  with  Tyrian  dye  refiilgent  glow'd. 
{This  from  his  pledge  I  leam'd,  which,  safely  stored 
Among  my  treasures,  still  adorns  my  board : 
For  Tydeus  left  me  young,  when  ThebS's  wall 
Beheld  the  sons  of  Greece  untimely  fall.) 
Mindful  of  this,  in  friendship  let  us  join ; 
If  heaven  our  steps  to  foreign  lands  incline,  _! 

My  guest  in  Argos  thou,  and  I  in  Lycia  thine. 
Enough  of  Trojans  to  this  lance  shall  yield, 
In  the  full  harvest  of  yoa  ample  field ; 
Enough  of  Greeks  shidl  dye  tby  spear  with  gore  ; 
But  thou  and  Diomed  be  foes  no  more. 
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Now  change  we  anns,  and  prove  to  either  host 
We  guard  the  friendship  of  the  line  we  boast" 

Thus  having  said,  the  gallant  chie&  alight. 
Their  hands  they  join,  their  mutual  faith  they  plight 
Brave  Glaucus  then  each  narrow  thought  resign'd,       200 
(Jove  warm'd  his  bosom  and  enlarged  his  mind ;) 
For  Diomed's  brass  arms,  of  mean  device, 
For  which  nine  oxen  paid  (a  vulgar  price). 
He  gave  his  own,  of  gold  divinely  wrought; 
A  hundred  beeves  the  shining  purchase  bought. 

Meantime,  the  guardian  of  the  Trojan  state. 
Great  Hector,  enter'd  at  the  Scnan  gate. 
Beneath  the  beach-trees'  consecrated  shades, 
The  Trojan  matrons  and  the  Trojan  maids 
Around  him  flock'd ;  all  press'd  with  pious  care  900 

For  husbands,  brothers,  sons  ^igaged  io  war. 
He  bids  the  train  in  long  procession  go. 
And  seek  the  gods  t' avert  th'  impending  wo. 
And  now  to  Priam's  stately  courts  he  came, 
Raised  on  arched  columns  of  stupendous  frame ; 
O'er  these  a  range  of  marble  structure  runs, 
The  rich  pavilions  of  his  fifty  sons. 
In  fifty  chambers  lodged :  and  rooms  of  state 
Opposed  to  those,  where  Priam's  daughters  sate. 
Twelve  domes  for  them  and  their  loved  spouses  shone. 
Of  equal  beauty,  and  of  poUsh'd  stone.  811 

Hither  great  Hector  pass'd,  nor  pass'd  unseen 
Of  royal  Hecuba,  hia  mothw  queen. 
(With  her  Laodic^,  whose  beauteous  face 
Surpassed  the  nymphs  of  Troy's  illustrious  race.) 
Long  in  a  strict  embrace  she  held  her  son, 
And  press'd  his  hand,  and  tender  thus  begun : 

"Oh,  Hector  I  say,  what  great  occasion  calls 
My  son  from  fight,  when  Greece  surrounds  our  walls? 
Com'st  thou  to  supplicate  th'  almighty  power,  320 

With  lifted  hands  from  Ilion's  lofty  tower? 
Stay,  till  I  bring  the  cup  with  Bacchus  crown'd, 
In  Jove's  high  name,  to  sprinkle  on  the  ground, 
And  pay  due  vows  to  all  the  gods  around. 
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Then  with  a  pleDteous  draught  refresh  thy  soul, 
And  draw  new  spirits  from  the  generous  bowL 
Spent  as  thou  art  with  long  laborious  fight. 
The  brave  defender  of  thy  country's  right." 

"Far  hence  be  Bacchus'  gifra  1"  the  chief  rejoin'd ; 
"  InJiaming  wine,  pernicious  to  mankind,  330 

Unnerves  the  limbs,  and  dulls  the  noble  mind. 
Let  chiefs  abstain,  and  spare  the  sacred  juice 
To  sprinkle  to  the  gods,  its  better  use. 
By  me  that  holy  office  were  profaned ; 
111  fits  it  me,  with  human  gore  distain'd, 
To  the  pure  skies  these  horrid  hands  to  raise, 
Or  offer  heaven's  great  sire  polluted  praise. 
You  with  your  matrons  go,  a  spotless  train  I 
And  bum  rich  odours  in  Minerva's  &ne. 
The  largest  mantle  your  iiill  wardrobes  bold,  340 

Most  prized  for  art,  and  labour'd  o'er  with  gold. 
Before  the  goddess'  honour'd  knees  be  spread, 
And  twelve  young  heifers  to  her  altar  led. 
So  may' the  power,  atoned  by  fervent  prayer. 
Our  wives,  our  infants,  said  our  city  spare. 
And  &r  avert  Tydides  wasteful  ire. 
Who  mows  whole  troops,  and  makes  all  Troy  retire. 
Be  this,  O  Doother,  your  religious  care ; 
I  go  to  rouse  soft  Paris  to  the  war ; 
If  yet,  not  lost  to  all  the  sense  of  shame,  350 

The  recreant'warrior  hear  the  voice  of  &me. 
Oh,  would  kind  earth  the  hateful  wretch  embrace. 
That  pest  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  our  race  I 
Deep  to  the  dark  abyss  might  he  descend, 
Troy  yet  should  flourish,  and  my  sorrows  end." 

This  heard,  she  gave  command ;  and  summon'd  came 
Each  noble  matron  and  illostrtous  dame. 
The  Phrygian  queen  to  her  rich  wardrobe  went, 
Where  treasur«l  odoora  breathed  a  costly  scent 
There  lay  the  vestures  of  no  vulgar  art,  860 

Sidonian  maids  embroider'd  every  part. 
Whom  from  soft  Sidon  youthful  Paris  bore, 
With  Helen,  touching  on  the  Tyriaa  shore. 
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Here  as  the  queen  revolved  with  careful  eyes 

The  various  textures  and  the  various  dyes, 

She  chose  a  veil  that  shone  superior  &r, 

And  glow'd  refulgent  as  the  moming-Btar. 

Herself,  vrith  this,  the  long  procession  leads ; 

The  train  majestically  slow  proceeds. 

Soon  as  to  Dion's  topmost  tower  they  come,  3 

And  awful  reach  the  high  Palladian  dome, 

Antenor's  consort,  fair  Theano,  waits 

As  Pallaa'  priestess,  and  unbars  the  gates. 

With  hands  uplifted,  and  imploring  eyes,  - 

They  fill  the  dome  with  supplicating  cries. 

The  priestess  then  the  shining  veil  displays. 

Placed  on  Minerva's  knees,  and  thus  she  prays : 

"Oh,  awftil  goddess !  ever-dreadful  maid, 
Troy's  strong  defence,  unconquer'd  Pallas,  aid ! 
Break  thou  Tydides'  spear,  and  let  him  fall  3 

Prone  on  the  dust  before  the  Trojan  wall. 
So  twelve  young  heifers,  guiltless  of  the  yoke. 
Shall  fill  thy  temple  with  a  grateful  smoke. 
But  thou,  atoned  by  penitence  and  prayer. 
Ourselves,  our  infants,  and  our  city  spare  1" 

So  pray'd  the  priestess  in  her  holy  fane  j 
So  vow'd  the  matrons,  but  they  vow'd  in  vain. 

While  these  appear  before  the  power  with  prayers. 
Hector  to  Paris'  lofly  dome  repairs. 
Himself  the  mansion  raised,  from  every  part  3 

Assembling  architects  of  matchless  art. 
Near  Priam's  court  and  Hector's  palace  stands 
The  pompous  structure,  and  the  town  commands. 
A  spear  the  hero  bore,  of  wondrous  strength, 
Of  ten  full  cubits  was  the  lance's  length. 
The  steely  point  with  golden  ringletajoin'd. 
Before  him  brandish'd,  at  each  motion  shined. 
Thus  entering,  in  the  glittering  rooms  he  found 
His  brother-chief,  whose  useless  arms  lay  round. 
His  eyes  delighting  with  their  splendid  show,  4< 

Brightening  the  shield,  and  pohriiing  the  bow. 
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Beside  him  Helen  with  her  virgina  stands, 

Guides  their  rich  labours,  and  instructs  their  hands. 

Him  thus  toactive,  with  an  ardent  look 
The  prince  beheld,  and  high  resenting  spoke : 
"Thy  hate  to  Troy,  is  this  the  time  to  showl 
(Oh,  wretch  ill-&ted,  and  thy  country's  foe  I) 
Paris  and  Greece  against  us,  both  conspire ; 
Thy  close  resentment,  and  their  vengeful  ire. 
For  thee  great  Ilion's  guardian  heroes  fall,    -  410 

Till  heaps  of  dead  alone  defend  her  wall ; 
For  thee  the  soldier  bleeds,  the  matron  mourns. 
And  wasteful  war  in  all  its  fury  bums. 
Ungrateful  man  I  deserves  not  this  thy  care. 
Our  troops  to  hearten,  and  our  toils  to  share? 
Rise,  or  behold  the  conquering  flames  ascend. 
And  all  the  Phrygian  glories  at  an  end." 

"  Brother,  'tis  just,"  replied  the  beauteous  youth ; 
"Thy  free  remonstrance  proves  thy  worth  and  truth : 
Yet  charge  my  absence  less,  oh  generous  chief!  430 

On  bate  to  Troy,  than  conscious  shame  and  grief: 
Here,  hid  from  human  eyes,  thy  brother  sate. 
And  moum'd,  in  secret,  his  and  Ilion's  fate. 
'Tis  now  enough :  now  glory  spreads  her  charms. 
And  beauteous  Helen  calls  her  chief  to  arms. 
Conquests  to-day  my  happier  sword  may  bless, 
'Tis  man's  to  fight,  but  heaven's  to  give  success. 
But  while  I  arm,  contain  thy  ardent  mind  ; 
Or  go,  and  Paris  shall  not  lag  behind." 

He  said,  nor  answer'd  Priam's  warlike  son ;     >■        430 
When  Helen  thus  with  lowly  grace  begun : 

"Oh,  generous  brother! — if  the  guilty  dame 
That  caused  these  woes  deserve  a  sister's  name ! — 
Would  heaven,  ere  all  these  dreadful  deeds  were  done. 
The  day  that  show'd  me  to  the  golden  sun 
Had  seen  my  death  I   Why  did  not  whirlwinds  hear 
The  fatal  infant  to  the  fowls  of  airT 
Why  sunk  I  not  beneath  the  whelming  tide. 
And  'midst  the  roarings  of  the  waters  died? 
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Heaven  fitl'd  up  all  my  ills,  and  I,  accursed, 
Bore  all,  and  Paris  of  those  ills  the  worst. 
Helen  at  least  a  braver  spouse  might  cl^m, 
Warm'd  with  iome  virtue,  some  regard  of  fame ! 
Now,  tired  with  toils,  thy  fiunting  limbs  recline. 
With  toils,  suatun'd  for  Paris'  sake  and  mine : 
The  gods  have  link'd  our  miserable  doom, 
Our  present  wo,  and  infamy  to  come : 
Wide  shall  it  spread,  and  last  through  ages  long. 
Example  sad !  and  theme  of  future  song." 

The  chief  replied :  "  This  time  forbids  to  rest : 
The  Trojan  bands,  by  hostile  fury  press'd, 
Demand  their  Hector,  and  his  *rm  require ; 
The  combat  urges,  and  my  soul's  on  fire. 
Urge  thou  thy  knight  to  march  where  glory  calls. 
And  timely  join  me,  ere  I  leave  the  walls. 
Ere  yet  I  mingle  in  the  direful  fray, 
My  wife,  my  infant,  claim  a  moment's  stay ; 
This  day,  perhaps  the  last  that  sees  me  here. 
Demands  a  parting  word,  a  tender  tear: 
This  day  some  god  who  hates  our  Trojan  land. 
May  vanquish  Hector  by  a  Grecian  hand." 

He  said ;  and  pass'd  with  sad  presaging  heart 
To  seek  his  spouse,  his  soul's  far  dearer  part ; 
At  home  he  sought  her,  but  he  sought  in  vain : 
She,  with  one  maid  of  all  her  menial  train. 
Had  thence  retired ;  and  with  her  second  joy. 
The  young  Astyanax,  the  hope  of  Troy, 
Pensive  she  stood  on  Ilion's  towery  height, 
Beheld  the  war,  and  sicken'd  at  the  sight: 
There  her  sad  eyes  in  vdn  her  lord  explore, 
Or  weep  the  wounds  her  bleeding  country  bore. 

But  he  who  found  not  whom  his  soul  desired, 
Whose  virtue  charm'd  him  as  her  beauty  fired. 
Stood  in  the  gates,  and  asked  what  way  she  bent 
Her  parting  stepT     If  to  the  fane  she  went. 
Where  late  the  mourning  matrons  made  resort. 
Or  sought  her  sisters  in  the  Trojan  court? 
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"Not  to  the  court,"  relied  th'  attendant  train, 
"Nor  mixed  with  matrons  to  Minerva's  &iie: 
To  Dion's  steepy  tower  she  bent  her  way,  46 

To  mark  the  fortunes  of  the  doubtful  day. 
Troy  fled,  she  heard,  before  the  Grecian-  gword ; 
She  heard,  and  trembled  for  her  absent  lord : 
Distracted  with  surprise,  she  seemed  to  fly, 
Fear  on  her  cheek,  and  sorrow  in  her  eye. 
The  nurse  attended  with  her  infant  boy, 
'  The  young  Aatyanaz,  the  hope  of  Troy." 

Hector,  this  heard,  retum'd  without  delay; 
Swift  through  the  town  he  trod  his  former  way. 
Through  streets  of  palaces  and  walks  of  state,  49 

And  met  the  mourner  at  the  Sctean  gate. 
With  haste  to  meet  him  spnmg  the  joyhil  fair, 
His  blameless  wife.  Action's  wealthy  heir: 
(CiUcian  Thebd  great  Action  sway'd. 
And  Hippoplacus'  wide-extended  shade.) 
The  nurse  stood  near,  in  whose  embraces  press'd. 
His  only  hope  hung  smiling  at  her  breast, 
Whom  each  soft  charm  and  early  grace  adorn, 
Fair  as  the  new-bom  star  that  gilda  the  mom. 
To  this  loved  iniant  Hector  gave  the  name  60 

Scamandrius,  from  Scamander's  honour'd  stream ; 
Astyanax  the  Trojans  call'd  the  boy. 
Prom  his  great  father,  the  defence  of  Troy. 
Silent  the  warrior  smiled,  and  pleased  resign'd 
To  tender  passions  all  his  mighty  mind: 
His  beauteous  princess  cast  a  mournful  look, 
Hung  on  his  hand,  and  then  dejected  spoke; 
Her  bosom  labour'd  with  a  boding  sigh. 
And  the  big  tear  stood  trembling  in  her  eye: 

"Too  daring  prince  I  ah,  whither  dost  thou  run?       51 
Ah,  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son  I 
And  think'st  thou  not  how  wretched  we  shall  be, 
A  widow  I,  a  helpless  orphan  he ! 
For  sure  such  courage  length  of  hfe  denies. 
And  thou  must  fall,  thy  virtue's  sacrifice. 
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Greece  in  her  lingle  heroes  strove  ia  Tain;  , 

Now  hoats  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slwn  I 

Oh,  grant  me,  god  I  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom. 

All  I  can  ask  of  Heaven,  an  early  tomb  I 

80  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run,  SSl) 

And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  first  begun. 

No  parent  now  remiuns  my  griefs  to  share, 

No  father's  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care.  " 

The  fierce  Achilles  wrapp'd  our  walls  in  fire, 

Laid  Thebd  waste,  and  slew  my  warlike  sire  I 

His  fate  compassion  in  the  victor  bred; 

Stem  as  he  was,  he  yet  revered  the  dead ; 

His  radiant  arms  preserved  from  hostile  spoil, 

And  laid  him  decent  on  the  funeral  pile :  f 

Then  raised  &  mountain  where  his  bones  were  bum'd :  530 

The  mountain-nymphs  the  rural  tomb  adom'd:  I 

Jove's  sylvan  daughters  bade  their  elms  bestow  I 

A  barren  shade,  and  in  his  honour  grow. —  '' 

By  the  same  arm  my  seven  brave  brothers  fell; 

In  one  sad  day  beheld  the  gates  of  hell: 

While  the  fat  herds  and  snowy  flocks  they  fed. 

Amid  their  fields  the  hapless  heroes  bled !  ' 

My  mother  lived  to  bear  the  victor's  bands, 

The  queen  of  Hyppoplacia's  sylvan  lands:  ! 

Redeem'd  too  late,  she  scarce  beheld  again  540 

Her  pleasing  empire  and  her  native  plain,  { 

When,  ah !  oppress'd  by  life-consuming  wo. 

She  fell  a  victim  to  Diana's  bow.  ^ 

Yet,  while  my  Hector  still  survives,  I  see  ] 

My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all,  in  thee : 

Alas  I  my  parents,  brothers,  kindred,  all 

Once  more  will  perish,  if  my  Hector  fall. 

Thy  wife,  thy  infant,  in  thy  danger  share ; 

Oh,  prove  a  husband's  and  a  father's  care  I 

That  quarter  most  the  skilful  Greeks  annoy,  550 

Where  yon  wild  fig-trees  join  the  wall  of  Troy: 

Thou  from  this  tower  defend  th'  important  post ;  ' 

There  Agamemnon  points  his  dreadfiil  host,  I 
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That  pass  Tydides,  AjaJt,  strive  to  gain. 

And  tiiere  the  vengefiil  Spartan  lirea  his  train. 

Thrice  our  bold  foes  the  fierce  attack  have  ^ven. 

Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  from  heaven. 

Let  others  in  the  6eld  their  arms  erafdoy, 

Bat  stay  my  Hector  here,  and  guard  his  Troy." 

The  chief  replied :  "  That  post  shall  be  my  care,     50J 
Not  that  alone,  but  all  the  works  of  war. 
How  would  the  sons  of  Troy,  in  arms  renown'd, 
And  Troy's  proud  dames,  whose  garments  sweep  the 
Attaint  the  lustre  of  my  former  came,  [ground. 

Should  Hector  basely  quit  the  field  of  iame? 
My  early  youth  was  bred  to  martial  pains. 
My  soul  impels  me  to  th'  embattled  plains : 
Let  me  be  foremost  to  defend  the  throne. 
And  guard  my  father's  glories,  and  my  own- 
Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates :  S70 
(How  my  heart  trembles  while  my  tongue  relates  I) 
The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy!  must  bend. 
And  see  thy  warriors  fidl,  thy  glories  end. 
And  yet  no  dire  presage  so  wounds  my  mind, 
My  mother's  death,  the  ruin  of  my  kind, 
Not  Priam's  hoary  hairs  defiled  with  gore^ 
Not  all  my  brothers,  gasping  on  the  shore, 
As  thine,  Andromache  I  thy  griefs  I  dread ; 
I  see  thee  trembling,  weeping,  captive  led  I 
In  Argive  looms  our  battles  to  design,  fiSO 
And  woes,  of  which  so  large  a  part  was  thine  I 
To  bear  the  victor's  hard  commands,  or  bring 
The  weight  of  waters  fi^m  Hyperia's  spring. 
There,  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life. 
They  cry, '  Behold  Uie  mighty  Hector's  wife  1' 
Some  haughty  Greek,  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see. 
Embitters  all  thy  woes,  by  naming  me. 
The  thoughts  of  glory  past,  and  present  shame, 
A  thousand  griefs  shall  waken  at  the  name  I 
May  I  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  day,  500 
Press'd  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay  I 
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Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  eTerlarting  sleep, 

Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  weep." 

Thus  having  apoke,  th'  iDustrioua  chief  of  Troy 
Stretch'd  his  food  arms  to  cksp  the  lovely  boy; 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast. 
Scared  at  the  daszliiig  helm  and  nodding  crest. 
With  secret  pleasure  each  food  parent  smiled. 
And  Hector  hastened  to  relieve  his  child ; 
The  glittering  terrors  from  his  brows  unbound. 
And  placed  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground. 
Then  kisa'd  the  child,  and,  lifting  high  in  air. 
Thus  to  the  gods  preferr'd  a  father's  prayer : 

"O  thou  I  whoae  glory  fills  th'  ethereal  throne. 
And  all  ye  deathless  powers  1  protect  my  son  t 
Grant  him,  like  me,  to  purchase  just  renown. 
To  guard  the  Trojans,  to  defend  the  crown ; 
Against  his  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage. 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age  t 
So  when,  triumphant  from  succeasiiil  toils 
Of  heroes  slain,  he  bears  the  reeking  spoils, 
Whole  hosts  may  hail  him  with  deserved  acclaim, 
And  say, '  This  chief  transcends  his  father's  fame :' 
While  pleased,  amidst  the  general  shouts  of  Troy, 
His  mother's  conscious  heart  o'erflows  with  joy." 

He  spoke ;  and  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms. 
Restored  the  pleasing  burden  to  her  arms : 
Soft  on  her  fragrant  breast  the  babe  she  laid, 
Hush'd  to  repose,  and  with  a  smile  survey'd. 
The  troubled  pleasure  soon  chastised  by  fear. 
She  mingled  with  the  smile  a  tender  tear. 
The  soflen'd  chief  with  kind  compassion  view'd, 
And  dried  the  falling  drops,  and  thus  pursued : 

"Andromache  1  my  soul's  far  better  part ! 
Why  with  untimely  sorrows  heaves  thy  heart? 
No  hostile  hand  can  antedate  my  doom. 
Till  fate  condemns  me  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Fix'd  is  the  term  to  all  the  race  of  earth ; 
And  such  the  hard  condition  of  our  birth. 
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No  force  can  then  resist,  no  flight  can  rave ;  63 

All  sink  alike,  the  fearfiil  and  the  brave. 

No  more :  but  hasten  to  thy  tasks  at  home ; 

There  guide  the  spindle,  and  direct  the  loom  1 

Me  glory  summons  to  the  martial  scene, 

The  field  of  combat  is  the  sphere  for  meo ; 

Where  heroes  war,  the  foremost  place  I  claim. 

The  first  in  danger,  as  the  first  in  fame." 

Thus  having  said,  the  glorious  chief  resumes 
His  towery  helmet,  black  with  shading  plumes. 
His  princess  parts  with  a  prophetic  sigb —  64 

Unwilling  parts,  and  ofl  reverts  her  eye. 
That  stream'd  at  every  look :  then,  moving  slow, 
Sought  her  own  palace,  and  indulged  her  wo. 
There,  while  her  tears  deplored  the  godlike  man. 
Through  all  her  train  the  soft  infection  ran ; 
The  pious  maids  their  mingled  sorrows  shed, 
And  mourn  the  living  Hector,  as  the  dead. 

But  now,  no  longer  deaf  to  honour's  call. 
Forth  issues  Paris  from  the  palace  wall. 
In  brazen  arms,  that  cast  a  gleamy  ray,  65 

Swift  through  the  town  the  warrior  bends  his  way. 
The  wanton  courser  thus,  with  reins  unbound, 
Breaks  from  his  stall,  and  beats  the  trembling  ground ; 
Pamper'd  and  proud,  he  seeks  the  wonted  tides, 
And  laves,  in  height  of  blood,  his  shining  sides ; 
His  head  now  freed,   be  tosses  to  the  skies ; 
His  mane  dishevell'd,  o'er  his  shoulders  flies ; 
He  snuffs  the  females  in  the  distant  plain. 
And  springs,  exulting,  to  his  fields  again : 
With  equal  triumph,  sprightly,  bold,  aiid  gay,  6fi 

Id  arms  refulgent  as  the  god  of  day. 
The  son  of  Priam,  glorying  in  his  might, 
Rush'd  forth  with  Hector  to  the  fields  of  fight. 

And  now,  the  warriors  passing  on  the  way. 
The  gracefijl  Paris  first  excused  his  stay. 
To  whom  the  noble  Hector  thus  replied : 
"O  chief!  in  blood,  and  now  in  anna,  allied  I 
7* 
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Thy  power  in  war  with  justice  none  contest : 
Known  is  thy  courage,  and  thy  strength  confeea'd. 
What  pity  sloth  should  seize  a  soul  so  brave, 
Or  godlike  Paris  live  a  woman's  slave  I 
My  heart  weeps  blood  at  what  the  Trojans  say, 
Aod  hopes, thy  deeds  shall  wipe  the  stain  away. 
Haste,  then ;  in  all  their  glorious  labours  share ; 
For  much  they  suffer,  for  thy  sake,  in  war. 
These  ills  shall  cease,  whene'er  by  Jove's  decree 
We  crown  the  bowl  to  Heaven  and  Liberty; 
While  the  proud  foe  his  frustrate  triumph,  mourns. 
And  Greece  JodignaDt  through  her  seas  returns." 
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The  Single  Combat  of  Hector  and  djax. 

AasuKKHT. — Tbe  btuls  rauewiug  with  redoubled  ardour  apon  the  TCturu  uf 
Heclor,  Hinerra  ia  uader  ^ipieheiuiioiu  for  the  Greek*.  Apollo,  msId^ 
hor  descend  Cram  Olympiu,  joina  her  near  Ibe  Scbod  gule :  (hey  agree  U> 
put  off  the  g;wi«nl  eaj|vg«meut  for  thai  day,  and  incite  Hector  to  cballenga 
theOiveka  to  i  itngle  combat.  Nineottttepiiuoeiiaocepliiig  the  challenge, 
the  lot  ie  caat,  and  (alli  upon  ^{u.  Then  heroea,  alter  aaveral  itttck*, 
•reported  by  the  night.  The  Trojan*  calling  a  council,  Antenor  pii^oioB 
the  ddivery  of  Helen  to  (he  Qreeka,  to  which  Pari*  will  not  cornent,  but 
offen  to  reatoTE  them  her  riches.  Priam  aenda  a  herald  to  make  thia  nSer, 
and  to  d«nand  a  truce  for  boming  the  dead,  the  laat  of  which  onlj  i* 
■j^reed  to  bj  Agamemnon.  When  ttciuneral*  fie  performed,  the  Qreeka, 
paraiiant  to  the  advice  of  Nestor,- erect .aJoiliflcatinn  to  protect  their  fleet 
and  camp,  flanked  with  tevcra,  and  defended  bjr  a  ditch  and  pslUade*. 
Neptune  teati£e*  bi*  jealoiuy  at  ihi*  work,  but  i*  pacified  by  a  promiae 
from  Japitar.  Both  armiea  paai  the  night  in  feBattng,  but  Jupiter  dia- 
hearten*  the  Trojan*  wiih  tBunder  and  other  eign*  of  hi*  wrath. 

The  three-and-Iwentieth  day  end*  with  the  dnel  of  Hector  and  Ajax :  ibe 
next  daj  the  truce  ia  agreed :  another  i*  taken  up  in  the  funeral  rilaa  of 
the  alain,  and  one  more  in  building  the  fortiflcationa  before  the  ahipa.  3a 
that  lomewhat  above  diree  days  i*  employed  in  thL*  book.  The  *cene  lie* 
wholly  in  the  field. 

So  spoke  the  guardian  of  the  Trojan  state. 
Then  rush'd  impetuous  through  the  Scffian  gate. 
Him  Paris  foUow'd  to  the  dire  alarms ; 
Both  breathing  slaughter,  both  resolved  in  arms. 
As  when  to  sailors,  labouring  through  the  mu'n, 
That  long  had  heaved  the  weary  oar  in  vain, 
Jove  bids  at  length  th'  expected  gales  arise ; 
The  gales  blow  grateful,  and  the  vessel  Hies : 
So  welcome  these  to  Troy's  desiring  train ; 
The  bands  are  cheer'd,  the  war  awakes  again.  10 

Bold  Paris  first  the  work  of  death  begun 
On  great  Mnestheus,  Areithous'  son  : 
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Sprung  from  the  fur  Philomeda's  embrace. 
The  pleasing  Amh  was  her  native  place. 
Then  sunk  Eioaeue  to  the  shades  below: 
Beneath  his  steely  casque  he  felt  the  blow, 
Full  on  his  neck  from  Hector's  weighty  hand, 
'  And  roli'd,  with  limbs  relax'd,  along  the  land. 
By  Glaucus'  apear  the  bold  Iphinous  bleeds, 
Fiz'd  in  the  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  steeds ; 
Headlong  he  tumbles :  his  slack  nerves  unbound, 
Drop  the  cold  useless  members  on  the  ground. 
When  now  Minerva  saw  her  Argives  slain, 
From  vast  Olympus  to  the  gleaming  plain 
Fierce  she  descends :  Apollo  mark'd  her  flight. 
Nor  shot  less  swift  from  Ilton's  towery  height : 
Radiant  they  met,  beneath  the  beechen  shade  ; 
When  thus  Apollo  to  the  blue-eyed  maid : 

"  What  cause,  O  daughter  of  almighty  Jove ! 
Thus  wings  thy  progress  frOm  the  realms  above? 
Once  more  impetuous  dost  thou  bend  thy  way 
To  give  to  Greece  the  long-divided  day? 
Too  much  has  Troy  already  felt  thy  hate ; 
Now  breathe  thy  rage,  and  hush  the  stern  debate : 
This  day,  the  business  of  the  field  suspend ; 
War  soon  shall  kindle,  and  great  Ilion  bend ; 
Since  vengeful  goddesses  confederate  join 
To  raze  her  walls,  though  built  by  hands  divine.** 

To  whom  the  progeny  of  Jove  replies : 
"  I  left,  for  this,  the  council  of  the  skies. 
But  who  shall  bid  conflicting  hosts  forbear? 
What  art  shall  calm  the  furious  sons  of  war  ?" 

To  her  the  god :  "Great  Hector's  soul  incite 
To  dare  the  boldest  Greek  to  single  fight. 
Till  Greece,  provoked,  from  all  her  numbers  show 
A  warrior  worthy  to  he  Hector's  foe." 

At  this  agreed,  the  heavenly  powers  withdrew; 
Sage  Helenus  their  secret  counsels  knew; 
Hector,  inspired,  he  sought :  to  him  address'd. 
Thus  told  the  dictates  of  his  sacred  breast : 
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"Oh,  SOD  of  Priam  I  let  thy  faithful  oar 
'Receive  my  words;  thy  friend  and  brother  hear! 
Go  forth  persuasive,  and  awhile  engage 
The  warring  nations  to  suspend  their  rage  [ 
Then  dare  the  boldest  of  the  hostile  train 
To  mortal  combat  on  the  listed  plain. 
For  not  this  day  shall  end  thy  glorious  date ; 
The  gods  have  spoke  it,  and  their  voice  is  fate." 

He  said :  the  warrior  heard  the  word  with  joy; 
Then  with  his  spear  reatrain'd  the  youth  of  Troy,  GO 

Held  by  the  midst  athwart,     fti  either  hand 
The  squadrons  part ;  th'  expecting  Trojans  stand: 
Great  Agamemnon  bids  the  Greeks  forbear; 
They  breathe,  and  hush  the  tumult  of  the  war. 
The  Athenian  maid  and  glorious  god  of  day, 
With  silent  joy  the  settling  hosts  survey: 
In  form  of  vultures,  on  the  beech's  height 
They  sit  conceaJ'd,  and  wait  the  future  fight. 

The  thronging  troops  obscure  the  dusky  fields, 
Horrid  with  bristling  spears  and  gleaming  shields.  70 

As  when  a  genera)  darkness  veils  the  main, 
(Soft  Zephyr  curling  the  wide  watery  plain,) 
The  waves  scarce  heave,  the  &ce  of  ocean  sleeps. 
And  a  still  horror  saddens  all  the  deeps : 
Thus  in  thick  orders  settling  wide  around, 
At  length  composed  they  sit,  and  shake  the  ground. 
Great  Hector  first  amidst  both  armies  broke 
The  solemn  silence,  and  their  powers  bespoke : 

"Hear,  all  ye  Trojan,  all  ye  Grecian  bands, 
What  my  soul  prompts,  and  what  some  god  commands :  80 
Great  Jove,  averse  our  warfare  to  compose, 
O'erwhelms  the  nations  with  new  toils  and  woes ; 
War  with  a  fiercer  tide  once  more  relums. 
Till  Ilion  fells,  or  till  yon  navy  bums. 
You  then,  0  princes  of  the  Greeks  I  appear ; 
'Tis  Hector  speaks,  and  calls  the  gods  to  hear: 
From  all  your  troops  select  the  boldest  knight. 
And  htm,  the  boldest.  Hector  dares  to  figlu. 
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Here,  if  I  £a\\,  by  chanoe  of  battle  slain. 

Be  his  my  spoil,  and  his  theae  arms  remain ;  90 

But  let  my  body,  to  my  fiends  retum'd. 

By  Trojan  hands  and  Trojan  flames  be  bum'd : 

And  if  Apollo,  m  whose  aid  I  trust. 

Shall  stretch  your  daring  champion  io  the  dust — 

If  mine  the  glory  to  despoil  the  foe. 

On  Phoebus'  temple  I'll  his  arms  bestow; 

The  breathless  carcase  to  your  navy  sent, 

Greece  on  the  shores  shall  raise  a  monument ; 

Which,  when  some  future  mariner  surveys, 

Wash'd  by  broad  Hellespont's  resounding  seas,  100 

Thus  shall  he  say:  'A  valiant  Greek  lies  there. 

By  Hector  slain,  the  mighty  man  of  war.' 

The  stone  shall  tell  your  vanquish'd  hero's  name, 

And  distant  ages  learn  the  victor's  fome." 

This  fierce  defiance  Greece  astonisb'd  heard, 
Blusb'd  to  reluse,  and  to  accept  it  fear'd. 
Stem  MenelaQs  first  the  silence  broke. 
And,  inly  groaning,  thus  opprobrious  spoke : 

"Women  of  Greece  I  oh,  scandal  of  your  race, 
Whose  coward  souls  your  manly  forma  disgrace,         1 10 
How  great  the  shame,  when  every  age  shall  know 
That  not  a  Grecian  met  this  noble  foe  I 
Go  then,  resolve  to  earth,  firom  whence  ye  grew, 
A  heartless,  spiritless,  inglorious  crew  I 
Be  what  ye  seem,  unanimated  clay  I 
Myself  will  dare  the  danger  of  the  day. 
'Tis  man's  bold  task  the  generous  strife  to  try. 
But  in  the  hand  of  God  is  victory," 

These  words  scarce  spoke,  with  generous  ardour  press'd. 
His  manly  limbs  in  azure  arms  he  dress'd:  120 

That  day,  Atrides  I  a  superior  hand 
Had  Etretch'd  thee  breathless  on  the  hostile  strand, 
Bat  all  at  once,  thy  fury  to  compose, 
The  kings  of  Greece,  an  aw&l  band,  arose : 
Ev'n  he,  their  chie^  great  Agamemnon,  press'd 
Thy  daring  hand,  and  this  advice  address'd : 
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"Whither,  oh,  MenelailB  I  would'st  thou  run. 
And  tempt  a  fate  Trhich  prudence  bids  thee  shun  ? 
Grieved  though  thou  art,  forbear  the  rash  design  ; 
Great  Hector's  arm  is  mightier  far  than  thine.  13 

Ev*!!  fierce  Achilles  leam'd  its  force  to  fear, 
And  trembling  met  this  dreadful  son  of  war. 
Sit  thou  secure  amidst  thy  social  band ; 
Greece  in  our  cause  shall  arm  some  powerful  hand. 
The  mightiest  warrior  of  the  Achaian  name, 
Though  bold,  and  burning  with  desire  of  fame, 
Content  the  doubtful  honour  might  forego. 
So  great  the  danger,  and  so  brave  the  foe." 

He  said ;  and  tum'd  his  brother's  vengeful  mind ; 
He  stoop'd  to  reason,  and  his  rage  resign'd ;  14 

No  longer  bent  to  rush  on  certain  harms, 
His  joytiil  friends  unbrace  his  azure  arms. 

He  from  whose  lips  divine  persuasion  flows, 
Grave  Nestor,  then  in  graceful  act  arose. 
Thus  to  the  kings  he  spoke :  "What  grie^  what  shame, 
Attend  on  Greece,  and  all  the  Grecian  namo  I 
How  shall,  alas  I  her  hoary  heroes  mourn 
Their  sons  degenerate,  and  their  race  a  scorn  I 
What  tears  shall  down  thy  silver  beard  be  roH'd, 
Oh,  Feleus,  old  in  arms — in  wisdom  old  I  la 

Once  with  what  joy  the  generous  prince  would  hear 
Of  every  chief  who  fought  this  glorious  war ! 
Participate  their  fame,  and,  pleased,  inquire 
Each  name,  each  action,  and  each  hero's  sire  I 
Gods  I  should  he  see  our  warriors  trembling  stand. 
And  trembling  all  before  one  hostile  hand. 
How  would  he  lift  his  aged  anns  on  high. 
Lament  inglorious  Greece,  and  beg  to  die  I 
Oh !  would  to  all  th'  immortal  powers  above, 
Minerva,  Phcebus,  and  almighty  Jove  I  Ift 

Years  might  again  roll  back,  my  youth  renew. 
And  give  this  arm  the  spring  which  once  it  knew, 
When,  fierce  in  war,  where  Jardan's  waters  fall, 
1  led  my  troops  to  Fhea's  trembling  wall. 
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And  with  th*  Arcadian  spean  my  prowess  tried 

Where  Celadon  rolls  down  his  rapid  tide. 

Tbere  Ereuthalion  braved  lu  in  the  field. 

Proud,  Areithous*  dreadful  arms  to  wield ; 

Great  Areithous,  known  from  shore  to  shore  * 

By  the  huge,  knotted,  iron  mace  he  bore :  11 

No  lance  he  shook,  nor  bent  the  twanging  bow, 

But  broke,  with  this,  the  battle  of  the  foe. 

Him  not  by  manly  ibrce  Lycurgus  slew, 

Whose  guileful  javelin  from  the  thicket  flew  I 

Deep  in  a  winding  way  his  breast  assail' d. 

Nor  aught  the  warrior's  thundering  mace  avoil'd. 

Supine  he  fell :  those  arms  which  Mars  before 

Had  given  the  vonquish'd,  now  the  victor  bore : 

But  when  old  age  had  dimm'd  Lycurgus*  eyes, 

To  Ereuthalion  he  consign'd  the  prize.  18 

FariouB  with  this,  he  cnish'd  our  level'd  bands, 

And  dared  the  trial  of  the  strongest  hands ; 

Nor  could  the  strongest  hands  his  fury  stay; 

All  saw,  and  fear'd,  his  huge  tempestuous  sway: 

Till  I,  the  youngest  of  the  host,  appear'd, 

And,  youngest,  met  whom  all  our  army  fear'd. 

I  fought  the  chief:  my  arms  Minerva  crown'd : 

Prone  fell  the  giant  o'er  a  length  of  ground. 

What  then  he  was,  oh,  were  your  Nestor  now  I 

Not  Hector's  self  should  want  an  equal  foe.  19< 

But,  warriors,  you,  that  youthful  vigour  boast, 

The  flower  of  Greece,  th'  examples  of  our  host. 

Sprung  from  such  fathers,  who  such  numbers  sway, 

Can  you  stand  trembling,  and  desert  the  day?" 

His  warm  reproofs  the  listening  kings  inflame ; 
And  nine,  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  name, 
Up  started  fierce :  but  far  before  the  rest 
The  king  of  men  advanced  his  dauntless  breast ; 
Then  bold  Tydides,  great  in  arms,  appear'd ; 
And  next  his  bulk  gigantic  Ajax  rear'd ;  20( 

Oileus  follow'd ;  Idomen  was  there  i 
And  Merion,  dreadful  as  the  god  of  war: 
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With  these  Eurypylus  and  Thoas  Btand, 
And  wise  Ulysses  closed  the  daring  band. 
All  these,  alike  inspired  with  noble  rage. 
Demand  the  fight.     To  whom  the  FyUan  sage : 

"liet  thirst  of  glory  your  brave  souls  divide ; 
What  chief  shall  combat,  let  the  lots  decide. 
Whom  Heaven  shall  choose,  he  his  the  chance  to  raise 
His  country's  fame,  his  own  immortal  praise."  31 

The  lots  produced,  each  hero  signs  his  own ; 
Then  in  the  general's  helm  the  iates  are  thrown. 
The  people  pray,  with  lifted  eyes  aiid  hands. 
And  vows  like  these  ascend  from  all  the  bands : 
"Grant,  thou  Almighty!  in  whose  hand  is  fate, 
A  woithy  champion  for  the  Grecian  state. 
This  task  let  Ajaz  or  Tydides  prove. 
Or  he,  the  king  of  kings,  beloved  by  Jove !" 

Old  Nestor  shook  the  casque.    By  Heaven  inspired, 
Leap'd  forth  the  lot,  of  every  Greek  desired.  SS 

This  from  the  rig^t  to  left  the  herald  bears, 
Held  out  in  order  to  the  Grecian  peers ; 
Each  to  his  rival  yields  the  mark  unknown. 
Till  godlike  Ajax  finds  the  lot  his  own ; 
Surveys  th'  inscription  with  rejoicing  eyes, 
Then  casts  before  him,  and  with  transport  cries : 

"Warriors!  I  claim  the  lot,  and  arm  with  joy; 
Be  mine  the  conquest  of  this  chief  of  Troy. 
Now,  while  my  brightest  arms  my  limbs  invest. 
To  Saturn's  son  be  all  your  vows  address'd ;  2ft 

But  pray  in  secret,  lest  the  foes  should  hear. 
And  deem  your  prayers  the  mean  effect  of  fear. 
Said  I  in  secret?     No;  your  vows  declare. 
In  such  a  voice  as  fills  the  earth  and  air. 
Lives  there  a  chief  whom  Ajax  ought  to  dread  T 
Ajax,  in  all  the  toils  of  battle  bred? 
From  warlike  Salamts  I  drew  n:iy  birth. 
And,  bom  to  combats,  fear  no  force  on  earth." 

He  said.     The  troops,  with  elevated  eyes. 
Implore  the  god  whose  thunder  rends  the  skies :  241 
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"Oh,  Father  of  mankind,  roperior  1mcA\ 

On  lofty  Ida's  holy  hill  adored: 

Who  ia  the  higher  heaven  hast  fix'd  thy  throna, 

Supremo  of  gods!  tmbovinded  and  alone: 

Grant  thou,  that  Tehimon  may  bear  away 

The  praise  and  conquest  of  this  doubtful  dayl 

Or,  if  illustrious  Hector  be  thy  care, 

That  both  may  claim  it,  and  that  both  may  share."- 

Now  Ajaz  braced  his  dazzling  armour  on: 
Sheath'd  in  bright  steel  the  giant- warrior  shone;  31 

He  moves  to  combat  With  majestic  pace ; 
So  stalks  in  arms  the  grizly  god  of  Thrace, 
Whea  Jove  to  punish  faithless  men  prepares, 
And  gives  whole  nations  to  the  waste  of  wars. 
Thus  march'd  the  chief^  tremendous  as  a  god ; 
Grimly  he  smiled ;  earth  trembled  as  he  strode ; 
His  massy  javelin  quivering  in  his  hand, 
He  stood,  the  bulwark  of  the  Grecian  band. 
Through  every  Argive  heart  new  transport  ran ; 
All  Troy  stood  trembling  at  the  mighty  man :  2 

Ev'n  Hector  paused ;  and,  with  new  doubts  oppress'd. 
Felt  his  great  heart  suspended  in  his  breast : 
'Twas  vain  to  seek  retreat,  and  vain  to  fear; 
Himself  had  challenged,  and  the  foe  drew  near. 

Stem  Telamon,  behind  his  ample  shield. 
As  firom  a  brazen  tower,  o'erlook'd  the  field: 
Huge  was  its  orb,  with  seven  thick  folds  o'ercast. 
Of  tough  bull-hides;  of  solid  brass  the  last; 
(The  work  of  Tychius,  who  in  Hyl6  dwell'd. 
And  all  in  arts  of  armoury  excel'd.)  3 

This  Ajax  bore  before  his  manly  breast. 
And,  threatening,  thus  his  adverse  chief  address'd : 

"  Hector  1  approach  my  arm,  and  singly  know 
What  strength  thou  hast,  and  what  the  Grecian  foe. 
Achilles  shuns  the  fight;  yet  some  there  are. 
Not  void  of  soul,  and  not  unakifl'd  in  wax: 
Let  him,  inactive  on  the  sea-beat  shore. 
Indulge  his  wrath,  and  md  our  arms  no  more ; 
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Whole  troops  <rf  heroes  Greece  haa  yet  to  boast. 
And  seads  thee  one,  a  sample  of  her  host.  SC 

Such  as  I  am,  I  come  to  prove  thy  might; 
No  more.     Be  suddeo,  and  begin  the  fight." 

"Oh,  son  of  TelamoD,  thy  country's  pride  I" 
To  Ajax  thus  the  Trojan  prince  replied ; 
"  Me,  as  a  boy  or  woman,  would'st  thou  fright, 
New  to  the  field,  and  trembling  at  the  fight? 
Thou  meef  st  a  chief  deserving  of  thy  arms, 
To  combat  bom,  and  bred  amidst  alarms : 
I  know  to  shift  my  ground,  remount  the  car, 
Turn,  charge,  and  answer  every  call  of  war;  2S 

To  right,  to  left,  the  dextrous  lance  I  wield, 
And  bear  thick  battle  on  my  sounding  shield. 
But  open  be  our  fight,  and  bold  each  blow; 
I  steal  no  conquest  from  a  noble  foe." 

He  said ;  and,  rising,  high  above  the  field 
WhirI'd  the  long  lance  against  the  sevenfold  shield. 
Full  on  the  brass  descending  from  above 
Through  six  bull-hides  the  furious  weapon  drove, 
Till  in  the  seventh  it  fix'd.     Then  Ajax  threw ; 
Through  Hector's  shield  the  forceful  javelin  flew,         8C 
His  corslet  enters,  and  his  garment  rends. 
And  glancing  downwards,  near  his  flank  descends. 
The  wary  Trojan  shrinks,  and,  bending  low 
Beneath  his  buckler,  disappoints  the  blow. 
From  their  bored  shields  the  chiefs  their  javelins  drew, 
Then  close  impetuous,  and  the  charge  renew; 
Fierce  as  the  mountain-lions  bathed  in  blood, 
Or  foaming  boars,  the  terror  of  the  wood. 
At  Ajax,  Hector  his  long  lance  extends ; 
The  blunted  point  against  the  buckler  bends:  31 

But  Ajax,  watchful,  as  his  foe  drew  near, 
Drove  through  the  Trojan  targe  the  knotty  spear; 
It  reach'd  his  neck,  with  matchless  strength  impell'd ; 
Spouts  the  black  gore,  and  dims  his  shining  shield. 
Yet  ceased  not  Hector  thus ;  but,  stooping  down. 
In  his  strong  hand  up-heaved  a  flinty  stone — 
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Black,  craggy,  vast :  to  this  his  force  he  bends ; 

Full  on  the  brazen  boss  the  stone  descends ; 

The  hollow  brass  resounded  with  the  shock. 

Then  Ajax  seized  the  fragment  of  a  rock,  S 

Applied  each  nerve,  and  swinging  round  on  high. 

With  force  tempestuous  let  the  ruin  fly: 

The  huge  stone  thundering  through  his  buckler  broke, 

His  slacken''d  knees  received  the  numbing  stroke ; 

Great  Hector  falls  extended  on  the  field, 

His  bulk  supporting  on  the  shattered  shield ; 

Nor  wanted  heavenly  aid :  Apollo's  might 

Confirm'd  his  sinews,  and  restor'd  to  fight. 

And  DOW  both  heroes  their  broad  faulchions  drew: 

In  flaming  circles  round  their  heads  they  flew.  3 

Bat  then  by  heralds'  voice  the  word  was  given, 
The  sacred  ministers  of  earth  and  heaven  j 
Divine  Talthybius  whom  the  Greeks  employ, 
And  sage  Idsus  on  the  part  of  Troy. 
Between  the  swords  their  peaceful  sceptres  rear*d : 
And  first  Idseus'  awful  voice  was  heard : 

"  Forbear,  my  sons,  your  farther  force  to  prove  I 
Both  dear  to  men,  and  both  beloved  of  Jove. 
To  either  host  your  matchless  worth  is  known. 
Each  sounds  your  praise,  and  war  is  all  your  own.       8 
But  now  the  night  extends  her  awful  shade ; 
The  goddess  parts  you :  be  the  night  obey'd." 

To  whom  great  Ajax  his  high  soul  express'd : 
"Oh,  sage !  to  Hector  be  these  words  address'd. 
Let  him  who  first  provoked  our  chiefs  to  fight. 
Let  him  demand  the  sanction  of  the  night ; 
If  first  he  ask  it,  I  content  obey. 
And  cease  the  strife  when  Hector  shows  the  way." 

"Oh,  first  of  Greeks  I"  his  noble  foe  rejoin'd, 
"Whom  Heaven  adorns,  superior  to  thy  kind,  3 

With  strength  of  body,  and  with  worth  of  mind  I 
Now  martial  law  commands  us  to  forbear; 
Hereafter  we  shall  meet  in  glorious  war; 
Some  future  day  shall  lengthen  out  the  strife. 
And  let  the  gods  decide  of  death  or  life  t 
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Since  then  the  night  extends  her  gloomy  shade, 

And  Heaven  enjoins  it,  be  the  night  obey'd. 

Return,  brave  Ajax,  to  thy  Grecian  friends. 

And  joy  the  nations  whom  thy  arm  defends ; 

As  I  shall  glad  each  chie^  and  Trojan  wife,  3i 

Who  wearies  Heaven  with  vows  for  Hector's  life. 

But  let  UB,  on  this  lAemorable  day, 

Exchange  some  gift ;  that  Greece  and  Troy  may  say, 

*  No  hate,  but  glory,  made  their  chie&  contend ; 

And  each  brave  foe  was  in  his  soul  a  friend.'" 

With  that,  a  sword,  with  stars  of  silver  graced. 
The  baldrick  studded,  and  the  sheath  enchased. 
He  gave  the  Greek.    The  generous  Greek  beetow'd 
A  radiant  belt  that  rich  with  purple  glow'd. 
Then  with  majestic  grace  they  quit  the  plain ;  S 

This  seeks  the  Grecian,  that  the  Phrygian  train. 

The  Trojan  bands  returning  Hector  wait. 
And  hail  with  joy  the  champion  of  their  state : 
Escaped  great  Ajax,  they  surveyM  him  round. 
Alive,  unharm'd,  and  vigorous  from  his  wound. 
To  Troy's  high  gates  the  godlike  man  they  bear, 
Their  present  triumph,  as  their  late  despair. 

But  Ajax,  glorying  in  his  hardy  deed, 
The  well-arm'd  Greeks  to  Agamemnon  lead. 
A  steer  for  sacrifice  the  king  design'd,  S 

Of  full  five  years,  and  of  a  nobler  kind. 
The  victim  &lls ;  they  strip  the  smoking  hide, 
The  beast  they  quarter,  and  the  joints  divide ; 
Then  spread  the  tables,  the  repast  prepare, 
Each  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share. 
The  king  himself  (an  honorary  sign) 
Before  great  Ajax  placed  the  mighty  chine. 
When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  removed, 
Nestor,  in  each  persuasive  art  approved, 
The  sage  whose  counsels  long  tuid  sway'd  the  rest,     8 
Id  words  like  these  his  prudent  thought  express'd  : 

"  How  dear,  O  kings  I  this  fatal  day  has  cost ! 
What  Greeks  are  perish'd  I  what  a  people  lost  1 
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What  tides  of  blood  have  drench'd  Scomander's  shore  I 

What  crowds  of  heroes  sunk,  to  rise  no  more  1 

Then  hear  me,  chief  I  nor  let  the  morrow's  light 

Awake  thy  squadrons  to  new  toils  of  fight; 

Some  space  at  least  permit  the  war  to  breathe. 

While  we  to  flames  our  slaughter'd  friends  bequeath. 

From  the  red  field  their  scatter'd  bodies  bear,  40< 

And  nigh  the  fleet  a  fimeral  structure  rear; 

So  decent  urns  their  snowy  bones  may  keep, 

And  pious  children  o'er  their  ashes  weep. 

Here,  where  on  one  promiscuous  pile  they  blazed, 

High  o'er  them  all  a  general  tomb  be  raised ; 

Next,  to  secure  our  camp  and  naval  powers, 

Raise  an  embattled  wall  with  lofty  towers ; 

From  space  to  space  be  ample  gates  around, 

For  passing  chariots ;  and  a  trench  profound. 

So  Greece  to  combat  shall  in  safety  go,  4I( 

Nor  fear  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  foe." 

'Twas  thus  the  sage  his  wholesome  counsel  moved ; 
The  sceptred  kings  of  Greece  his  words  approved. 

Meanwhile,  convened  at  Priam's  palace  gate. 
The  Trojan  peers  in  nightly  council  sate : 
A  senate  void  of  order,  as  of  choice ; 
Their  hearts  were  fearfiil,  and  confused  their  voice. 
Antenor,  rising,  thus  demands  their  ear: 
"Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  auxiliars,  hear! 
'Tis  Heaven  the  counsel  of  my  breast  inspires,  42( 

And  I  but  move  what  every  god  requires : 
Let  Sparta's  treasures  be  this  hour  restored. 
And  Argive  Helen  own  her  ancient  lord. 
The  ties  of  &ith,  the  sworn  alliance  broke. 
Our  impious  battles  the  just  goda  provoke. 
As  this  advice  ye  practice,  or  reject, 
So  hope  success,  or  dread  the  dire  effect. 

The  senior  spoke,  and  sate.    To  whom  replied 
The  graceful  husband  of  the  Spartan  bride  : 
"Cold  counsels,  Trojan,  may  become  thy  yean^  43C 

But  sound  ungrate^  in  a  warrior's  ears : 
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Old  man,  i(  roid  of  &Uacy  or  art. 
Thy  words  express  the  purpose  of  thy  heart, 
Thou,  in  thy  tim«,  more  sound  advice  hast  given. 
But  wisdom  has  its  date  assign'd  by  Heavem. 
Then  hear  me,  princes  of  the  Trojan  name  I 
Their  treasures  I'll  restore,  but  not  the  dame. 
My  treasures  too,  for  peace,  I  will  resign ; 
But  be  this  bright  possession  ever  mine." 

'Twas  then,  the  growing  discord  to  compose,  440 

Slow  from  his  seat  the  reverend  Priam  rose: 
His  godlike  aspect  deep  attention  drew : 
He  paused,  and  these  pacific  words  ensue: 

"Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  auxiliar  bands  I 
Now  take  refreshment  as  the  hour  demands : 
Guard  well  the  walls,  relieve  the  watch  of  ni^t. 
Till  the  new  sun  restores  the  cheerful  light: 
Then  shall  our  herald,  to  th'  Atrides  sent, 
Before  their  ships  proclaim  my  son's  intent 
Next  let  a  truce  be  ask'd,  that  Troy  may  bum  430 

Her  slaughter'd  heroes,  and  their  bones  inurn ; 
That  done,  once  more  the  fate  of  war  be  tried, 
And  whose  the  conquest,  mighty  Jove  decide !" 

The  monarch  spoke :  the  warriors  snatch'd  with  hiwte 
(Each  at  his  post  in  arms)  a  short  repast. 
Soon  as  the  rosy  mom  had  waked  the  day. 
To  the  black  ships  Idteus  bent  bis  way ; 
There,  to  the  sons  of  Mars,  in  council  found. 
He  raised  his  voice :  the  host  stood  listening  round : 

"Ye  sons  of  Atreus,  and  ye  Greeks,  give  earl  4fl0 

The  words  of  Troy,  and  Troy's  great  monarch,  hear. 
Pleased  may  ye  hear  (so  Heaven  succeed  my  prayers) 
What  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  declares. 
The  spoils  and  treasures  he  to  Ilion  bore, 
(Oh,  luul  he  perish'd  e'er  they  touch'd  our  shore  I) 
He  profiers  injured  Greece ;  with  large  increase 
Of  added  Trojan  wealth,  to  buy  the  peace ; 
But  to  restore  the  beauteous  bnde  again. 
This  Greece  demands,  and  Troy  requests  in  vain. 
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Next,  O  ye  chiefs !  we  aak  a  truce,  to  bum  4TO 

Our  slaogbter'd  heroes,  and  their  boDes  inum. 
That  done,  once  more  the  fate  of  war  be  tried. 
And  whose  the  conquest,  mighty  Jove  decide  I" 

The  Greeks  gave  ear,  but  none  the  silence  broke. 
At  length,  Tydides  rose ;  and,  rising,  spoke : 
"Oh,  take  not,  friends — defrauded  of  your  ^xne— 
Their  proffer'd  wealth,  nor  ev'ii  the  Spartan  dame : 
Let  conquest  make  them  ours :  iate  shakes  their  wall. 
And  Troy  already  totters  to  her  fall." 

Th'  admiiing  chie&,  and  all  the  Grecian  name,         480 
With  geoeral  shouts  retum'd  him  loud  acclaim. 
Then  thus  the  king  of  kings  rejects  the  peace : 
"Herald  I  m  him  thou  hear'st  the  voice  of  Greece. 
For  what  remains,  let  funeral  ilames  be  fed 
With  heroes'  corpse ;  I  war  not  with  the  dead ; 
Go,  search  your  slaughter'd  chiefs  on  yonder  plain. 
And  gratify  the  manes  of  the  slain. 
Be  witness,  Jove,  whose  thunder  rolls  on  high  I" 
He  said,  and  rear'd  his  sceptre  to  the  sky. 

To  sacred  Troy,  where  all  her  princes  lay  490 

To  wait  th*  event,  the  herald  bent  his  way. 
He  came,  and,  standing  in  the  midst,  explain'd 
The  peace  rejected,  but  the  truce  obtain'd. 
Straight  to  their  several  cares  the  Trojans  move. 
Some  search  the  plain,  some  fell  the  sounding  grove : 
Nor  less  the  Greeks,  descending  on  the  shore, 
Hew'd  the  green  forests,  and  the  bodies  bore. 

And  now  from  forth  the  chambers  of  the  main. 
To  shed  his  sacred  light  on  earth  again. 
Arose  the  golden  chariot  of  the  day,  600 

And  tipp'd  the  mountains  with  a  purple  ray. 
In  mingled  throngs  the  Greek  and  Trojan  train 
Through  heaps  of  carnage  search'd  the  mournful  plun. 
Scarce  could  the  friend  his  slaughter'd  friend  explore, 
With  dust  dishonour'd,  and  deform'd  with  gore. 
The  wounds  they  wash'd,  their  pious  tears^  they  shed, 
And,  laid  along  their  cars,  deplored  the  dead. 
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Sage  Priam  check'd  their  grief:  with  silent  haste 
The  bodies  decent  on  their  piles  were  placed : 
With  melting  hearts  the  cold  remains  they  bumM,       5 
And  sadly  slow  to  sacred  Troy  return'd. 

Nor  less  the  Greeks  their  pious  sorrows  shed. 
And  decent  on  the  pile  dispose  the  dead ; 
The  cold  remains  consume  with  equal  care ; 
And  slowly,  aadly,  to  their  fleet  repair. 
Now,  ere  the  mom  had  streak'd  with  reddening  light 
The  doubtfiil  confines  of  the  day  and  night. 
About  the  dying  flames  the  Greeks  appear'd, 
And  round  the  pile  a  general  tomb  they  rear'd. 
Then,  to  secure  the  camp  and  naval  powers,  5! 

They  raised  embattled  walls  with  lofty  towers : 
From  space  to  space  were  ample  gates  around, 
For  passing  chariots ;  and  a  trench  profound, 
Of  large  extent;  and  deep  in  earth,  below. 
Strong  piles  infix'd,  stood  adverse  to  the  foe. 

So  toil'd  the  Greeks.     Meanwhile,  the  gods  above 
In  shining  circles  round  their  father,  Jove, 
Amazed  beheld  the  wondrous  works  of  man ; 
Then  he,  whose  trident  shakes  the  earth,  began : 

"What  mortals  henceforth  shall  our  power  adore,    5: 
Our  fanes  frequent,  our  oracles  implore. 
If  the  proud  Grecians  thus  successful  boast 
Th^r  rising  bulwarks  on  the  sea-beat  coast? 
See  the  long  walls  extending  to  the  main, 
No  god  consulted  and  no  victim  slain ! 
Their  fame  shall  fill  the  world's  remotest  ends, 
Wide  as  the  mom  her  golden  beam  extends  ; 
While  old  Ladmedon's  divine  abodes — 
Those  radiant  structures  raised  by  labouring  gods — 
Shall,  razed  and  Inst,  in  long  oblivion  sleep.**  5' 

Thus  spoke  the  hoary  monarch  of  the  deep. 

Th'  almighty  Thunderer  with  a  frown  replies. 
That  clouds  the  world,  and  blackens  half  the  skies : 
"  Strong  god  of  ocean  I  thou  whose  rage  can  make 
The  solid  earth's  eternal  basis  shake  I 
8 
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What  cause  of  fear  from  mortal  works  could  move 

The  meanest  subject  of  om*  re^ms  above? 

Where'er  the  bud's  refulgent  rays  ere  cast, 

Thy  power  is  honour'd.  and  thy  fame  shall  last : 

But  yoQ  proud  work  no  future  age  shall  view,  5 

No  trace  remain  where  once  the  glory  grew. 

The  sapp'd  foundations  by  thy  force  shall  fall, 

And,  whelm'd  beneath  thy  waves,  drop  the  huge  wall ; 

Yast  drifts  of  sand  shall  change  the  former  shore ; 

The  ruin  vanis^'d,  and  the  name  no  more." 

Thus  they  in  heaven :  while  o'er  the  Grecian  train. 
The  rolling  sun,  descending  to  the  main, 
Beheld  the  finish'd  work.     Their  bulls  they  slew: 
Black  from  the  tents  the  savoury  vapours  flew. 
And  now  the  fleet,  arrived  from  Lemnos'  strands,        5 
With  Bacchus'  blessings  cheer'd  the  generous  bandij. 
Of  fragrant  wine  the  rich  Eunceus  sent 
A  thousand  measures  to  the  royal  tent ; 
'(EuniBus,  whom  Hypsipyle  of  yore 
"To  Jason,  shepherd  of  his  people,  bore ;) 
The  rest  they  purchased  at  their  proper  coat, 
And  well  the  plenteous  freight  supplied  the  host : 
Each,  in  exchange,  proportion'd  treasures  gave : 
Some  brass,  or  iron ;  some  an  ox,  or  slave. 
All  night  they  feast,  the  Greek  and  Trojan  powers :     5 
Those  on  the  field,  and  these  within  their  towers. 
But  Jove,  averse,  the  signs  of  wrath  display'd. 
And  shot  red  lightnings  through  the  gloomy  shade : 
Humble  they  stood ;  pale  horror  seized  on  all, 
While  the  deep  thunder  shook  the  aerial  hall. 
Each  pour'd  to  Jove,  before  the  bowl  was  crown'd ; 
And  large  libations  drench'd  the  thirsty  ground ; 
Then  late,  refresh'd  with  sleep  from  toils  of  fight, 
Enjoy'd  the  balmy  blessings  of  the  night 
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Tte  Seeend  BatOe,  «kJ  tka  Dittrat  (/  tU  Omit.  . 

AuuimrT. — Jupiter  luiiemlileB  a  eouocil  of  Uie  deiiies,  and  threateiu  diem 
wilh  Ibc  paina  of  Tartiriu  if  tinej  attin  cilbnr  tide ;  Hinerva  onlj  dbtaina 
of  bim  that  ahe  may  dinct  tlie  Gre^sbj  hev  Gomuela,  Hm  anailea  joId 
battle)  Jupiter  on  Houatlda  weighi  in  bia  balancea  the  fates  of  batb,  and 
affriglita  the  Oreeks  with  hie  Ihunden  and  ligblninga.  Nealor  alona 
oonliiiDaa  In  the  field  in  grreat  danger;  Diotned  relievn  bim  g  wlinse 
exploit!,  and  tfaoae  of  Hector,  are  exoellantly  deacribed.  Juno  endeavonn 
toaninuteHapnuMlo tbeaaaiataoDSof theOreaJujbgtin vain.  Tbeacu 
of  Teaoer,  who  ia  at  leD|^  wounded  by  Hector,  and  canied  off.  Juiio 
and  Hinerra  prepare  to  aid  the  Greeiana  ;  but  are  reatrained  by  Iris,  aciil 
from  Jupiter.  Tbe  nig'ht  pnia  an  end  to  the  battle.  Heetor  eontinurs  in 
the  field  (the  QttAa  beinK  driven  to  thair  fortlficaliona  before  the  ahipe), 
and  givee  ordera  to  keep  the  watch  all  night  in  the  camp,  to  prevent  tlie 
enemy  from  ifiembarkiDg',  and  eacaping-  by  flig-bt.  They  kindle  firoa 
Ibrongh  lU  the  field,  and  pua  the  nig'ht  under  arou. 

Tbe  time  of  aeveD-and-liranly  daya  ia  employed  from  the  opcailDg'  of  the 
poem  to  tbe  end  of  thia  book.  The  acena  here,  except  irf  the  celciiial 
maohinea,  Ilea  in  the  field  towarda  the  lea-ahore. 

Aurora  now,  fiiir  daughter  of  the  dawn. 
Sprinkled  with  rosy  light  the  dewy  lawn, 
When  Jove  convened  the  senate  of  the  skies. 
Where  high  Olympus'  cloudy  tops  arise. 
The  sire  of  gods  his  awfiil  silence  broke, 
The  heavens,  attentive,  trembled  as  he  spoke : 

"Celestial  states,  immortal  gods,  give  earl 
Hear  our  decree,  and  reverence  what  ye  hear ! 
The  fix'd  decree,  which  not  all  heaven  can  move ; 
Thou,  Fate  I  fulfil  it ;  and,  ye  powers,  approve  I  10 

What  god  but  enters  yon  forbidden  field, 
Who  yields  assistance,  or  but  wills  to  yield, 
Back  to  the  skies  with  shame  he  shall  be  driven, 
Gash'd  with  dishonest  wounds,  the  acorn  of  heaven : 
Or  far,  oh !  for  from  steep  Olympus  thrown, 
Low  in  the  dark  Tartarean  gulf  shall  groan, 
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With  burning  chaios  fix'd  to  the  brazen  floors, 

And  lock'd  by^  hell's  inexorable  doors ; 

As  deep  beneath  th'  infernal  centre  hurl'd. 

As  from  that  centre  to  th'  ethereal  world.  SO 

Let  him  who  tempts  me,  dread  those  dire  abodes ; 

And  know  th'  Almighty  is  the  god  of  gods. 

I^eague  all  your  forces  then,  ye  powers  above, 

Join  all,  and  try  th'  omnipotence  of  Jove : 

Let  down  our  golden  everlasting  chain, 

Whose  strong  embrace  holds  heaven,  and  ear^  and  main : 

Strive  all,  of  mortal  and  immortal  birth. 

To  drag,  by  this,  the  Thunderer  down  to  earth : 

Ye  strive  in  vain  I     If  I  but  stretch  this  hand, 

I  heave  the  gods,  the  ocean,  and  the  land ;  30 

I  fix  the  chain  to  great  Olympus'  height, 

And  the  vast  world  hangs  trembling  in  my  sight! 

For  such  I  reign,  unbounded  and  above ; 

And  such  are  men  and  gods,  compared  to  Jove." 

Th'  Almighty  spoke :  nor  durst  the  powers  reply; 
A  reverend  horror  silenced  all  the  sky; 
Trembling  they  stood  before  their  sovereign's  look ; 
At  length  his  best  beloved,  the  power  of  wisdom,  spoke : 

"Oh,  first  and  greatest !  god,  by  gods  adored  1 
We  own  thy  might,  our  father  and  our  lord  f  40 

But,  ah  I  permit  to  pity  human  state ; 
If  not  to  help,  at  least  lament  their  fate  1 
From  fields  forbidden  we  submiss  refr^. 
With  arms  unaiding  mourn  our  Argives  sl^ : 
Yet  grant  my  counsels  still  their  breast  may  move, 
.  Or  all  must  perish  in  the  wrath  of  Jove." 

The  cloud- compelling  god  her  smt  approved. 
And  smiled  superior  on  his  best  beloved. 
Then  call'd  his  coursers,  and  his  chariot  took  j 
The  steadfast  firmament  beneath  them  shook :  50 

Rapt  by  th'  ethereal  steeds,  the  chariot  rolt'd ; 
Brass  were  their  hoofs,  their  curling  manes  of  gold. 
Of  heaven's  undrossy  gold  the  god's  array 
Refulgent,  flash'd  intolerable  day. 
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High  <ni  the  throne  he  shines :  his  coursers  fly 
Between  th'  extended  earth  and  starry  sky. 
But  when  to  Ida's  topmost  height  he  came, 
(Fair  nurse  of  fountauis,  and  of  savage  game,) 
Where,  o'er  her  pointed  summits  proudly  raised, 
His  fane  breathed  odours,  and  his  altars  Uazed ;  0 

There,  &om  his  radiant  car,  the  sacred  sire 
Of  gods  and  men  released  the  steeds  of  fire ; 
Blue  ambient  mists  th'  immortal  steeds  embraced. 
High  on  the  cloudy  point  his  seat  he  placed ; 
Thence  his  broad  eye  the  subject  world  surveys, 
The  town,  and  tents,  and  navigable  seas. 

Now  had  the  Grecians  snatch'd  a  short  repast. 
And  buckled  on  their  shining  arms  with  haste. 
Troy  roused  ae  soon ;  for  on  this  dreadful  day 
The  fate  of  fathers,  wives,  and  infants  lay.  7) 

The  gates  unfolding  pour  forth  all  their  train ; 
Squadrons  On  squadrons  cloud  the  dusky  plain : 
Men,  steeds,  and  chariots,  shake  the  trembling  ground ; 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  skies  resound. 
And  now  with  shouts  the  shocking  armies  closed. 
To  lances,  lances — shields  to  shields  opposed ; 
Host  ag^nst  host  with  shadowy  legions  drew. 
The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew ; 
Victors  and  vAnquish'd  join  promiscuous  cries. 
Triumphant  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise:  84 

With  streaming  blood  the  slippery  fields  are  dyed, 
And  slaughter'd  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide. 
Long  as  the  morning  beams  increasing  bright, 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spread  the  sacred  light; 
Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds, 
Each  adverse  battle  gored  with  equal  wounds. 
But  when  the  sun  the  height  of  heaven  ascends. 
The  sire  of  gods  his  golden  scales  suspends 
With  equal  hand :  in  these  explored  the  fate 
Of  Greece  and  Troy,  aad  poised  the  mighty  weight.     9t 
Press'd  with  its  load,  the  Gredan  balance  lias 
Low  sunk  on  earth,  the  Trojan  strikes  the  skies. 
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Then  Jove  from  Ida's  top  Ms  horror  spreads  j 
The  clouds  hurst  dreadful  o'er  the  Grecian  heads : 
Thick  lightnings  flash ;  the  muttering  thunder  rolls, 
Their  strength  he  withers,  and  unmans  their  souls. 
Before  his  wrath  the  tremhling  hosts  retire ; 
The  gods  in  terrors,  and  the  skies  on  fire. 
Nor  great  Idomeneus  that  sight  could  bear, 
Xor  each  stem  Ajas,  thunderbolts  of  war : 
Nor  he,  the  king  of  men,  the  alarm  suatain'd ; 
Nestor  alone  amidst  the  storm  remain'd. 
Unwilling  he  remain'd,  for  Paris*  dart 
Had  pierced  his  courser  in  a  mortal  part: 
Fix'd  in  the  forehead,  where  the  springing  mane 
Curled  o'er  the  brow,  it  stung  him  to  the  brain : 
Mad  with  his  anguish,  he  begins  to  rear. 
Paw  with  his  hoofs  alofl,  and  lash  the  air. 
Scarce  had  his  faulchion  cut  the  reins,  and  freed 
Th'  incumber'd  chariot  from  the  dying  steed. 
When  dreadful  Hector,  thundering  through  the  war. 
Poured  to  the  tumult  on  hia  whirling  car. 
That  day  had  stretch'd  beneath  his  matchless  hand 
The  hoary  monarch  of  the  Pylian  band, 
But  Diomed  beheld ;  from  forth  the  crowd 
He  rush'd,  and  on  Ulysses  call'd  aloud : 

"Whither,  oh,  whither  does  Ulysses  run  t 
Oh,  Jlight  unworthy  great  Lafirtes'  son  1 
Mix'd  with  the  vulgar  shall  thy  fate  be  found. 
Pierced  in  the  back,  a  vile,  dishonest  wound? 
Oh,  turn  1  and  save  from  Hector's  direful  rage 
The  glory  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pylian  sage." 

His  fruitless  words  are  lost  unheard  in  air ; 
Ulysses  seeks  the  ships,  and  shelters  there ; 
But  bold  Tydides  to  the  rescue  goes, 
A  single  warrior  midst  a  host  of  foes ; 
Before  the  coursers,  with  a  sudden  spring. 
He  leap'd,  and  anxious  thus  bespoke  the  king : 

"Great  perils,  father;  wdt  th'  unequal  fight; 
These  younger  champions  will  oppress  thy  might 
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Thy  veins  no  more  with  ancient  vigour  glow. 
Weak  is  thy  servant,  and  thy  coursers  slow. 
Then  haste,  ascend  my  seat,  and  irom  the  car 
Observe  the  steeds  of  Tros,  renown'd  in  war; 
Practised  alike  to  turn,  to  stop,  to  chase, 
To  dare  the  fight,  or  urge  the  rapid  race : 
These  late  obey'd  jEaeas'  guiding  rein ; 
Leave  thou  thy  chariot  to  our  faithful  train  j 
With  these  against  yon  Trojans  will  we  go, 
Nor  shall  great  Hector  want  an  equal  foe : 
Fierce  as  he  is,  ev'n  he  may  leam  to  fear 
The  thirsty  fiiry  of  my  flying  spear," 

Thus  said  the  chief;  and  Nestor,  skill'd  io  war, 
Approves  his  counsel,  and  ascends  the  car: 
The  steeds  he  left,  their  trusty  servants  hold ; 
Eurymedon,  and  Sthenelus  the  bold ; 
The  reverend  charioteer  directs  the  course. 
And  strains  his  aged  arm  to  lash  the  horse. 
Hector  they  face ;  unknowing  how  to  fear, 
Fierce  he  drove  on  :  Tydidea  whirl'd  his  spear. 
The  spear  with  erring  haste  mistook  its  way. 
But  plunged  in  Eniopeus'  bosom  lay. 
His  opening  hand  in  death  forsakes  the  rein ; 
The  steeds  fly  back :  he  falls,  and  spurns  the  plain. 
Great  Hector  sorrows  for  his  servant  kill'd. 
Yet  unrevenged  permits  to  press  the  field ; 
Till,  to  supply  his  place  and  rule  the  car. 
Rose  Archeptolemus,  the  flerce  in  war. 
And  now  had  death  and  horror  cover'd  all ; 
Like  timorous  flocks,  the  Trojans  in  their  wall 
Inclosed  had  bled :  but  Jove,  with  awfiil  sound, 
Rotl'd  the  big  thunder  o'er  the  vast  profound ; 
Full  in  Tydides'  face  the  lightning  flew; 
The  ground  before  him  flamed  with  sulphur  blue ; 
The  quivering  steeds  fell  prostrate  at  the  sight; 
And  Nestor's  trembling  hand  confess'd  his  &ight; 
He  dropp'd  the  reins ;  and,  shook  with  sacred  dread. 
Thus,  turning,  wam'd  the  intrepid  Diomed : 
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"CHt,  chief!  too  daring  in  thy  friend's  defence. 
Retire  advised,  and  urge  the  chariot  hence.  171 

Thia  day,  averse,  the  sorereign  of  the  skies 
Asdstfl  great  Hector,  and  our  palm  denies. 
Some  oUter  sun  may  see  the  trappier  hour 
When  Greece  shall  conquer  by  his  heavenly  power. 
Tis  not  in  man  his  fix'd  decree  to  move : 
The  great  will  glory  to  submit  to  Jove." 

"Oh,  reverond  prince  1"  Tydides  thus  replies : 
"Thy  years  are  awful,  and  thy  words  are  wise. 
But,  ah,  what  grief  I  should  haughty  Hector  boast, 
I  fled  inglorious  to  the  guarded  coast  181 

Before  that  dire  disgrace  shall  blast  my  fame, 
CXerwhelm  me,  earth,  tuid  hide  a  warrior's  shame  T 

To  whom  Gerenian  Nestor  thus  replied : 
"Godsl  can  thy  courage  fear  the  Phrygian's  pride  T 
Hector  may  vaunt,  but  who  shall  heed  the  Ixustl 
Not  those  who  felt  thy  arm,  the  Dardan  host. 
Nor  Troy,  yet  bleeding  in  her  heroes  lost ; 
Not  ev'n  a  Phrygian  dame,  who  dreads  the  sword 
That  laid  in  dust  her  loved,  lamented  lord." 

He  said ;  and  hasty  o'er  the  gasping  throng  IM 

Drives  the  swift  steeds ;  the  chariot  smokes  along. 
The  shouts  of  Trojans  thicken  in  the  wind. 
The  storm  of  hissing  javelins  pours  behind. 
Tben,'with  a  voice  that  shakes  the  solid  skies, 
leased  Hector  braves  the  warrior  as  he  fUes: 
"Go,  mighty  hero,  graced  above  the  rest 
In  seats  of  council  and  the  sumptuous  feast ! 
Now  hope  no  more  those  honours  from  thy  train ; 
Go,  less  than  woman,  in  the  form  of  man  I 
To  scale  our  wails,  to  wrap  our  towers  in  flames,        20( 
To  lead  in  exile  the  fair  Phrygian  dames. 
Thy  once  proud  hopes,  presumptuous  prince,  are  fled ; 
This  arm  shall  reach  thy  heart,  and  stretch  thee  dead." 

Now  feara  dissuade  Wm,  and  now  hopes  invite 
To  stop  his  coursers,  and  to  stand  the  fight; 
Thrice  tum'd  the  chie^  and  thrice  imperial  Jove 
On  Ida's  summits  thunder'd  from  above : 
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Great  Hector  heard ;  he  saw  the  flaslung  light — 
The  ngn  of  c<Miquest— and  thus  urged  the  fight : 

"Hear,  every  Trojan,  LycioD,  Dardaa  band,  SI 

All  &tned  in  war,  and  dreadful  hand  to  hand. 
Be  mindful  of  the  wreaths  your  arms  hare  won. 
Your  great  forefathers'  glories  and  your  own. 
Heard  ye  the  voice  of  Jovel     Success  and  fame 
Await  on  Troy;  on  Greece,  eternal  shame. 
In  vain  they  skulk  behind  their  boasted  wall. 
Weak  bulwarks  i  destined  by  this  arm  to  fall. 
High  o'er  their  slighted  trench  our  steeds  shall  bound. 
And  pass  victorous  o'er  the  level'd  mound. 
Soon  as  before  yon  hollow  ships  we  stand,  2% 

Fight  each  with  flames,  and  toss  the  blazing  brand ; 
Till,  their  proud  navy  wrapp'd  in  smoke  and  fires. 
All  Greece,  encompass'd  in  one  blaze,  expires." 
Furious  he  said ;  then,  bending  o'er  the  yoke. 
Encouraged  his  proud  steeds,  while  thus  he  spoke : 
"Now,  Xanthus,  ^thon,  Lampus  I  urge  the  chase. 
And  thou,  Podargus,  prove  thy  generous  race : 
Be  fleet,  be  fearless,  this  important  day, 
And  all  your  master's  well-spent  care  repay ! 
For  this,  high-fed  in  plenteous  stalls  ye  stand,  2! 

Served  with  pure  wheat,  and  by  a  princess'  hand  ; 
For  this  my  spouse,  of  great  Action's  line. 
So  oft  has  steep'd  the  strengthening  grain  in  wine. 
Now  swift  pursue,  now  thunder  uncontrol'd  I 
Give  me  to  seize  rich  Nestor's  shield  of  gold ; 
From  Tydeus'  shoulders  strip  the  costly  load, 
Tulcanian  arms,  the  labour  of  a  god : 
-  These  if  we  gain,  then  victory,  ye  powers  I 
This  night,  this  glorious  night,  the  fleet  is  ours."  2' 

That  heard,  deep  anguish  stung  Satumia's  soul ; 
She  shook  her  throne,  that  shook  the  starry  pole ; 
And  Ihas  to  Neptune :  "  Thou  whose  force  can  make 
The  steadfast  earth  fi^m  her  fi/undation  shake, 
Seest  thou  the  Greeks,  by  fates  unjust  oppress'd. 
Nor  swells  thy  heart  in  that  immortal  breast  ? 
8*  M 
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Yet  MgB,  Helici,  thy  power  obey, 

And  gifts  nuceafling  on  thine  altars  lay. 

Would  all  the  deities  of  Greece  comUne, 

In  vain  the  gloomy  Thunderer  might  repine : 

Sole  should  he  sit,  with  scarce  a  god  to  friend,  S5< 

And  see  his  Trojans  to  the  shades  descend : 

Such  be  the  scene  from  his  Idean  bower ; 

Ungrateful  prospect  to  the  sullen  power !" 

Neptune  with  wrath  rejects  the  rash  design : 
"What  rage,  what  madness,  iurious  queen,  is  thineT 
I  war  not  with  the  Highest.     All  above 
Submit  and  tremble  at  the  hand  of  JoTe." 

Now  godlike  Hector,  to  whose  matchless  might 
Jove  gave  the  glory  of  the  destined  fight. 
Squadrons  on  squadrons  drives,  and  fills  the  fields        S6( 
With  close-ranged  chariots,  and  with  thicken'd  shields ; 
Where  the  deep  trench  in  length  extended  lay. 
Compacted  troops  stand  wedged  in  firm  array, 
A  dreadful  front !  they  shake  the  brands,  and  threat 
With  long-destroying  flames  the  hostile  fleet. 
The  king  of  men,  by  Juno's  self  inspired, 
Toil'd  through  the  tents,  and  all  his  army  fired. 
Swill  as  he  moved,  he  lifted  in  his  hand 
His  purple  robe,  bright  ensign  of  command. 
High  on  the  midmost  bark  the  king  appear'd ;  97( 

There,  from  Ulysses*  deck,  his  voice  was  heard ; 
To  Ajax  and  Achilles  reach'd  the  sound. 
Whose  distant  ships  the  guarded  navy  bound. 
"Oh,  Argives  I  shame  of  human  race  F'  he  cried, 
(The  hollow  vessels  to  his  voice  replied,) 
**  Where  now  are  all  your  glorious  boasts  of  yore. 
Your  hasty  triumphs  on  the  Lemnian  shore? 
Each  fearless  hero  dares  a  hundred  foes. 
While  the  feast  lasts,  and  while  the  goblet  flows ; 
But  who  to  meet  one  martial  man  is  found,  98( 

When  the  fight  rages,  and  the  flames  surround? 
Oh,  mighty  Jove  I  oh,  sire  of  the  distres^i'd ! 
Was  ever  king  like  me,  like  me  oppress'd? 
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With  power  immeuBe,  with  justice  arm'd  in  vain : 

My  glory  ravish'd,  and  my  people  slain ! 

To  thee  my  vows  were  breathed  from  every  shore. 

What  altar  smoked  not  with  our  victims'  gore? 

With  fat  of  bulla  I  fed  the  constant  flame, 

And  aak'd  deatruction  to  the  Trojan  name. 

Now,  gracious  god  1  far  humbler  our  demand ;  2V0 

Give  these  at  least  t'  escape  from  Hector's  hand. 

And  save  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  land  1" 

Thus  pray'd  the  king ;   and  heaven's  great  father  heard 
His  vows,  in  bittemeaa  of  soul  preferr'd  i 
The  wrath  appeased,  by  happy  signs  declares. 
And  gives  the  people  to  their  monarch's  prayers. 
His  eagle,  sacred  bird  of  heaven  I  he  sent, 
A  fawn  his  talons  truss'd — divine  portent  I 
High  o'er  the  wondering  hosts  he  aoar'd  above, 
Who  paid  their  vows  to  Panomphcean  Jove ;  300 

Then  let  the  prey  before  his  altar  fall : 
The  Greeks  beheld,  and  transport  seized  on  all : 
Encouraged  by  the  sign,  the  troops  revive, 
And  fierce  on  Troy  with  double  fiuy  drive, 
Tydides  first,  of  all  the  Grecian  force, 
O'er  the  broad  ditch  impel'd  his  foaming  horse. 
Pierced  the  deep  ranks,  their  strongest  battle  tore, 
And  dyed  his  javelin  red  with  Trojan  gore. 
Young  Agelaiis — Phradmon  was  his  sire — 
With  flying  coursers  shunn'd  his  dreadful  ire :  310 

Struck  through  the  back,  the  Phrygian  fell  oppress'd  ; 
The  dart  drove  on,  and  issued  at  his  breast : 
Headlong  he  quits  the  car ;  his  arms  resound ; 
His  ponderous  buckler  thunders  on  the  ground. 
Forth  rush  a  tide  of  Greeks,  the  passage  freed  ; 
Th'  Atrids  first,  th'  Ajaces  nest  succeed : 
Meriones,  like  Mars  in  arms  renown'd, 
And  godlike  Idomen,  now  pasa'd  the  mound  : 
Gva^mon's  son  nest  issues  to-the  foe. 
And  last,  young  Teucer  with  his  bended  bow.  330 

Secure  behind  the  Telamonian  shield. 
The  skilful  archer  wide  survey'd  the  field, 
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With  every  shaft  some  hostile  victim  slew, 

Then  clone  beneath  the  sevenfold  orb  withdrew. 

The  conscious  infant  so,  when  fear  alarms, 

Retires  for  safely  to  the  mother's  arms. 

Thus  Ajaz  guards  his  brother  in  the  field, 

Moves  as  he  moves,  and  turns  his  shining  shield. 

Who  first  by  Teucer's  mortal  arrows  bled? 

Orsilochus ;  then  fell  Ormenus  dead :  SI 

The  godlike  Lycophon  next  press'd  the  plain. 

With  Ghromius,  Dcetor,  Orphelestes  slain: 

Bold  Hamopaon  breathless  sunk  to  ground ; 

The  bloody  pile  great  Menatippua  crown'd. 

Heaps  fell  on  beapa,  sad  trophies  of  his  art ; 

A  Trojan  ghost  attended  every  dart. 

Great  Agamemnon  views  with  joyful  eye 

The  ranks  grow  thinner  as  his  arrows  fly: 

"Oh,  youth  for  ever  dear !"  the  monarch  cried, 
"Thus,  always  thus,  thy  early  worth  be  tried ;  3' 

Thy  brave  example  shall  retrieve  our  host, 
Thy  country's  saviour,  and  thy  father's  boost  I 
Sprung  from  an  alien's  bed  thy  sire  to  grace. 
The  vigorous  offspring  of  a  stol'n  embrace ! 
Proud  of  his  boy,  he  own'd  the  generous  dame. 
And  the  brave  son  repays  his  cares  with  fame. 
Now  hear  a  monarch's  vow :  if  heaven's  high  powers 
Give  me  to  raze  Troy's  long-defended  towers ; 
Whatever  treasures  Greece  for  me  design. 
The  next  rich  honorary  gift  be  thine :  3J 

Some  golden  tripod,  or  distinguiah'd  car, 
With  coursers  dreadful  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
Or  some  fair  captive  whom  thy  eyes  approve, 
Shall  recompense  the  warrior's  toils  with  love." 

To  this  the  chief:  "With  praise  the  rest  inspire, 
Nor  urge  a  soul  already  filled  with  fire : 
What  strength  I  have,  be  now  in  battle  tried. 
Till  every  shaft  m  Phrygian  blood  be  dyed.     • 
Since  rallying  from  our  wall  we  forced  the  foe. 
Stall  aim'd  at  Hector  have  I  bent  my  bow:  8( 
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Eight  forky  arrows  from  this  hand  have  fled, 
And  eight  bold  heroes  by  their  points  lie  dead ; 
But  sure  some  god  denies  me  to  destroy 
This  fary  of  the  field,  this  dog  of  Troy!" 

He  said,  and  twang'd  the  string.     The  weapon  flies 
At  Hector's  breast,  and  sings  along  the  skies : 
He  miss'd  the  mark ;  but  pierced  Gorgythion'a  heart. 
And  drench'd  in  royal  blood  the  thirsty  dart, 
(Fair  Castianira,  nymph  of  form  divine, 
This  offspring  added  to  King  Priam's  line.)  3' 

As  full-blown  poppies,  overcharged  with  rain. 
Decline  the  head,  and  drooping  kiss  the  plain, 
So  sinks  the  youth ;  his  beauteous  head,  depress'd 
Beneath  his  helmet,  drops  upon  his  breast. 
Another  shaft  the  raging  archer  drew: 
That  other  shaft  with  erring  fury  flew, 
(From  Hector  Phcebus  tum'd  the  flying  wound,) 
Yet  fell  not  dry  or  guiltless  to  the  ground : 
Thy  breast,  brave' Archeptolemus,  it  tore. 
And  dipp'd  its  feathers  in  no  vulgar  gore.  Sf 

Headlong  he  falls :  his  sudden  fall  alarms 
The  steeds,  that  startle  at  his  sounding  arms. 
Hector  with  grief  his  charioteer  beheld. 
All  pale  and  breathless  on  the  sanguine  field. 
Then  bids  Cebriones  direct  the  rein, 
Quits  his  bright  car,  and  issues  on  the  plain. 
Dreadful  he  shouts :  from  earth  a  stone  he  took. 
And  rush'd  on  Teucer  with  the  lifted  rock. 
The  youth  already  alrain'd  the  forceful  yew; 
The  shaft  already  to  his  shoulder  drew;  S) 

The  feather  in  his  hand,  just  wing'd  for  flight, 
Touch'd  where  the  neck  and  hollow  chest  unite ; 
There,  where  the  juncture  knits  the  channel-bone. 
The  furious  chief  discharged  the  craggy  stone : 
The  bow-string  burst  beneath  the  ponderous  blow, 
And  his  numb'd  hand  dismiss'd  his  useless  bow. 
He  fell ;  but  Ajax  his  broad  shield  display'd, 
And  screen'd  his  t»t>tber  with  a  mighty  sliade; 
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Till  groat  Alostor  and  Mecistheus  bore 

The  batter*!!  archer  groaning  to  the  shore.  400 

Troy  yet  found  grace  before  th'  Olympian  sire ; 
He  arm'd  their  hands,  and  fiU'd  their  breasts  with  fire. 
The  Greeks,  repulsed,  relreat  behind  their  wall, 
Or  in  the  trench  on  heaps  confiis'dly  &II. 
First  of  the  foe,  great  Hector  march'd  along, 
With  terror  clothed,  and  more  than  mortal  strong. 
As  the  bold  hound,  that  gives  the  lion  chase. 
With  beating  bosom,  and  with  eager  pace, 
Hangs  on  his  haunch,  or  fastens  on  his  heels, 
Guards  as  he  turns,  and  circles  as  he  wheels ;  410 

Thus  oft  the  Grecians  tura'd,  but  still  they  flew ; 
Thus  following,  Hector  atill  the  hindmost  slew. 
When  flying  they  had  pass'd  the  trench  profound. 
And  many  a  chief  lay  gasping  on  the  ground ; 
Before  the  ships  a  desperate  stand  they  made. 
And  fired  the  troops,  and  cali'd  the  gods  to  aid. 
Fierce  on  his  rattling  chariot  Hector  came ; 
His  eyes  like  Gorgon  shot  a  sanguine  flame 
That  wither'd  all  their  host :  like  Mars  he  stood ; 
Dire  as  a  monster,  dreadfiil  as  the  god  1  420 

Their  strong  distress  the  wife  of  Jove  survey*d ; 
Then  pensive  thus,  to  War's  triumphant  maid : 

"Oh  I  daughter  of  that  god  whose  arm  can  wield 
Th'  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  sable  shield ! 
Now,  in  this  moment  of  her  last  despair, 
Shall  wretched  Greece  no  more  confess  our  care? 
Condemn'd  to  sutTer  the  full  force  of  fate, 
And  drain  the  dregs  of  heaven's  relentless  hate  I 
Gods !  shall  one  raging  hand  thus  level  all  ? 
What  numbers  fell !  what  numbers  yet  shall  fall  I         430 
What  power  divine  shall  Hector's  wrath  assuageT 
Still  swells  the  slaughter,  and  still  glows  the  rage  P 

So  spake  th'  imperial  regent  of  the  skies ; 
To  whom  the  goddess  with  the  azure  eyes : 

"  Long  since  had  Hector  stain'd  these  fields  with  gore, 
Stretch'd  by  some  Argive  on  his  native  shore ; 
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But  He  above,  the  sire  of  heaven,  withstands. 
Mocks  our  attempts,  and  slights  our  just  demands. 
The  stubborn  god,  inflexible  and  hard. 
Forgets  my  service  and  deserved  reward :  440 

Saved  I  for  this  his  favourite  son,*  diatreas'd, 
By  stem  Eurystheus  with  long  labours  press'd! 
He  begg'd,  with  tears  he  begg'd,  in  deep  dismay; 
I  shot  from  heaven,  and  gave  his  arm  the  day. 
Oh,  had  my  wisdom  known  this  dire  event, 
When  to  grim  Pluto's  gloomy  gates  he  went, 
The  triple  dog  had  never  felt  his  chain, 
Nor  Styx  been  cross'd,  nor  hell  explored  in  vain. 
Averse  to  me,  of  all  his  heaven  of  gods. 
At  Thetis'  suit  the  partial  Thunderer  nods.  450 

To  grace  her  gloomy,  fierce,  resenting  son. 
My  hopes  are  frustrate,  and  my  Greeks  undone. 
Some  future  day,  perhaps,  he  may  be  moved 
To  tall  his  blue- eyed  maid  his  best-beloved. 
Haste,  launch  thy  chariot,  through  you  ranks  to  ride  1 
Myself  will  arm,  and  thunder  at  thy  side- 
Then,  goddess !  say,  shall  Hector  glory  then 
(That  terror  of  the  Greeks,  that  man  of  men,) 
When  Juno's  self,  and  Pallas  shall  appear. 
All  dreadful  in  the  crimson  walks  of  warT  400 

That  mighty  Trojan  then,  on  yonder  shore, 
Expiring,  pale,  and  terrible  no  more. 
Shall  feast  the  fowls,  and  glut  the  dogs  with  gore !" 
She  ceased,  and  Juno  rein'd  the  steeds  with  care 
(Heaven's  awful  empress,  Saturn's  other  heir) ; 
Pallas,  meanwhile,  her  various  veil  unbound. 
With  flowers  adom'd,  with  art  immortal  crown'd ; 
The  radiant  robe  her  sacred  fingers  wove. 
Floats  in  rich  waves,  and  spreads  the  court  of  Jove. 
Her  father's  arms  her  mighty  limbs  invest,  470 

His  cuirasd  blazes  on  her  ample  breast. 
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The  ^gorouB  power  the  trembling  car  aacenda ; 
Shook  by  her  arm,  the  massy  javelin  bends ; 
Huge,  ponderous,  strong  I  that,  when  her  fury  bums, 
Proud  t3Tants  humbles,  and  whole  hosts  o'ertums. 

Salumia  lends  the  lash ;  the  coursers  fly; 
Smooth  glides  the  chariot  through  the  liquid  sky. 
Heaven's  gates  spontaneous  open  to  the  powers. 
Heaven's  golden  gates,  kept  by  the  winged  Hours ; 
Commission'd  in  alternate  watch  they  stand,  480 

The  sun's  bngbt  portals  and  the  skies  command ; 
Close  or  unfold  th'  eternal  gates  of  day. 
Bar  heaven  with  clouds,  or  roll  those  clouds  away. 
The  sounding  hinges  ring,  the  clouds  divide ; 
Prone  down  the  steep  of  heaven  their  course  they  guide. 
But  Jove,  incensed,  &om  Ida's  top  survey*d, 
And  thus  enjoin'd  the  many-colour'd  maid : 

"  Thaumantia  I  mount  the  winds,  and  stop  their  car  I 
Against  the  Highest  who  shall  wage  the  war? 
If  furious  yet  they  dare  the  vain  debate,  490 

Thus  have  I  spoke,  and  what  I  speak  is  fate  : 
Their  coursers  crush'd  beneath  the  wheels  shall  lie. 
Their  car  in  fragments  scattered  o'er  the  sky  I 
My  lightning  these  rebellious  shall  confound. 
And  hurl  them,  flaming,  headlong  to  the  ground, 
Condemn'd  for  ten  revolving  years  to  weep 
The  wounds  impress'd  by  burning  thunder  deep. 
So  shall  Minerva  learn  to  fear  our  ire, 
Nor  dare  to  combat  her's  and  Nature's  sire. 
For  Juno,  headstrong  and  imperious  still,  500 

She  claims  some  title  to  transgress  our  will." 

Swift  as  the  wind,  the  various-colour'd  maid 
From  Ida's  top  her  golden  wings  display'd ; 
To  great  Olympus'  shining  gates  she  flies. 
There  meets  the  chariot  rushing  down  the  skies ; 
Restrains  their  progress  from  the  bright  abodes. 
And  speaks  the  mandate  of  the  sire  of  gods : 

"What  frenzy,  goddesses!  what  rage  can  move 
Celestial  minds  to  tempt  the  wrath  of  Jove ! 
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Desist,  obedient  to  his  high  command :  51 

This  is  his  word :  and  know,  his  word  shall  stand. 

His  lightning  your  rebellion  shall  confound. 

And  hurl  you  headlong,  flaming,  to  the  ground : 

Your  horses  cnuh'd  beneath  the  wheels  shall  lie, 

Your  car  in  iragmenta  scatter'd  o'er  the  sky : 

Yourselves  condenui'd  ten  rolling  years  to  weep 

The  wounds  impress'd  by  burning  thunder  deep. 

So  shall  Minerva  learn  to  fear  his  ire. 

Nor  dare  to  c<Hnbat  her's  and  Nature's  sire. 

For  Juno,  headstrong  and  imperious  still,  53 

She  claims  some  title  to  tran^ress  his  will : 

But  thee,  what  desperate  insolence  has  driven 

To  lift  thy  lance  against  the  king  of  heaven  T" 

Then,  mounting  on  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 

She  flew;  and  Juno  thus  her  rage  resign'd : 

"Oh !  daughter  of  that  god  whose  arm  can  wield 
Th'  aven^g  bolt,  and  shake  the  dreadful  shield  I 
No  more  let  beings  of  superior  birth 
Contend  with  Jove  for  this  low  race  of  earth. 
Triumphant  now,  now  miserably  slain,  53 

They  breathe  or  perish  as  the  Fates  ordain. 
But  Jove's  high  cqunaels  full  effect  shall  find ; 
And,  ever  constant,  ever  rule  mankind." 

She  spoke,  and  backward  tum'd  her  steeds  of  light, 
Adom'd  with  manes  of  gold,  and  heavenly  bright. 
The  Hours  unloosed  them,  panting  as  they  stood, 
And  heap'd  their  mangers  with  ambrosial  food. 
There  tied,  they  rest  in  high  celestial  stalls ; 
The  chariot  propp'd  against  the  crystal  walls. 
The  pensive  goddesses,  abash'd,  contrtJ'd,  54 

Mix  with  the  gods,  and  fill  their  seats  of  gold. 
And  now  the  Thunderer  meditates  his  flight 
From  Ida's  summits  to  th'  Olympian  height : 
Swifter  than  thought  the  wheels  instinctive  fly, 
Flame  through  the  vast  of  air.  and  reach  the  sky. 
'Twas  Neptune's  charge  bis  coursers  to  unbrace, 
And  fix  the  car  on  its  immortal  base ; 
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There  stood  the  chariot,  heaming  forth  its  rays, 

Till  with  a  snowy  veil  he  screen'd  the  blaze. 

He,  whose  all-conscious  eyes  the  world  behold,  I 

Th'  eternal  Thunderer,  sat  enthroned  in  gold ; 

High  heaven  the  footstool  of  his  feet  he  mokes. 

And  wide  beneath  him  all  Olympus  shakes. 

Trembling  afar  th'  offending  powers  appear'd. 

Confused  and  silent,  for  his  frown  they  fear'd. 

He  saw  their  soul,  and  thus  his  word  imparts : 

"  Pallas  and  Juno !  say,  why  heave  your  hearts? 

Soon  was  your  battle  o'er :  proud  Troy  retired 

Before  your  face,  and  in  your  wrath  expired. 

But  know,  whoe'er  almighty  power  withstand,  1 

tJnmatch'd  our  force,  unconquer'd  is  our  hand  I 

Who  ahall  the  sovereign  of  the  sliies  controH 

Not  all  the  gods  that  crown  the  starry  pole. 

Your  hearts  shall  tremble,  if  our  arms  we  take, 

And  each  immortal  nerve  with  horror  shake. 

For  thus  I  speak,  and  what  I  speak  shall  stand : 

What  power  soe'er  provokes  our  lifted  hand, 

On  this  our  hill  no  more  shall  hold  his  place, 

Cut  o^  and  exiled  from  th'  ethereal  race." 

Juno  and  Pallas,  grieving,  hear  the  doom,  I 

But  feast  their  souls  on  Ilion's  woes  to  come. 
Though  secret  anger  swell'd  Minerva's  breast. 
The  prudent  goddess  yet  her  wrath  repress'd : 
But  Juno,  impotent  of  rage,  replies : 
"  What  hast  thou  said,  oh  tyrant  of  the  skies  I 
Strength  and  omnipotence  invest  thy  throne : 
'Tis  thine  to  punish ;  ours  to  grieve  alone. 
For  Greece  we  grieve,  abandon'd  by  her  fate. 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  thy  unmeasured  hate : 
From  fields  forbidden  we  submiss  refrain,  i 

With  arms  unaiding  see  our  Argives  slain ; 
Yet  grant  our  counsels  still  their  breasts  may  move. 
Lest  all  should  perish  in  the  rage  of  Jove." 

The  goddess  thus.     And  thus  the  god  replies. 
Who  swells  the  clouds,  and  blackens  all  the  skies: 
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"  The  morning  sun,  awaked  by  loud  alarma, 
Shall  Bee  th'  almighty  Thunderer  in  arms : 
What  heaps  of  Argives  then  shall  load  the  plam, 
Those  radiant  eyes  shall  view,  and  view  in  vain. 
Nor  shall  great  Hector  cease  the  rage  of  fight, 
The  navy  (laming,  and  thy  Greeks  in  flight, 
Ev'n  till  the  day  when  certain  fates  ordain 
That  stem  Achilles — his  Patroclus  slain — 
Shall  rise  in  vengeance,  and  lay  waste  the  plain  I 
For  such  is  fate,  nor  canst  thou  turn  its  course 
With  all  thy  rage,  with  all  thy  rebel  force. 
Fly,  if  thou  wilt,  to  earth's  remotest  bound. 
Where  on  her  utmost  verge  the  seas  resound ; 
Where  cursed  lapetus  and  Saturn  dwell,    * 
Fast  by  the  brink,  within  the  steam  of  hell ; 
No  sun  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horrors  there ; 
No  cheerful  gales  refresh  the  lazy  air ; 
There  arm  once  more  the  bold  Titanian  band, 
And  arm  in  vain,  for  what  I  will  shall  stand  I" 

Now  deep  in  ocean  sunk  the  lamp  of  light. 
And  drew  behind  the  cloudy  veil  of  night  : 
The  conquering  Trojans  mourn  his  beams  decayM ; 
The  Greeks,  rejoicing,  bless  the  friendly  shade. 

The  victors  keep  the  field ;  and  Hector  calls 
A  martial  council  near  the  navy  walls : 
These  to  Scamander's  bank  apart  he  led. 
Where  thinly  scatter'd  lay  the  heaps  of  dead. 
Th'  assembled  chiefs,  descending  on  the  ground. 
Attend  his  order,  and  their  prince  surround. 
A  massy  spear  he  bore,  of  mighty  strength ; 
Of  full  ten  cubits  was  the  lance's  length ; 
The  point  was  brass,  refulgent  to  behold, 
Fix'd  to  the  wood,  with  circling  rings  of  gold ; 
The  noble  Hector  on  this  laoce  reclined. 
And,  bending  forward,  thus  reveal'd  his  mind : 

"  Ye  valiant  Trojans,  with  attention  hear  I 
Ye  Dardan  bands,  and  generous  aids,  give  earl 
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This  day,  we  hoped,  would  wrap  in  conquering  flame 
Greece  with  her  ships,  and  crown  our  toils  with  fame ; 
But  darkness  now,  to  save  the  cowards,  falls, 
And  guards  them  trembling  in  their  wooden  walls. 
Obey  the  Night,  and  use  her  peaceful  hours 
Our  steeds  to  forage,  and  refresh  our  powers. 
Straight  fi-om  the  town  be  sheep  and  oxen  sought, 
And  strengthening  bread,  and  generous  wine  be  brought ; 
Wide  o'er  the  field,  high  blazing  to  the  sky,  631 

Let  numerous  fires  the  abaent  sun  supply; 
The  flaming  piles  with  plenteous  fuel  raise. 
Till  the  bright  mom  her  purple  beam  displays ; 
Lest,  in  the  silence,  and  the  shades  of  night, 
Greece  in  her  sable  ships  attempt  her  flight. 
Not  unmolested  let  the  wretches  gain 
Their  lofly  decks,  or  safely  cleave  the  main ; 
Some  hostile  wound  let  every  dart  bestow. 
Some  lasting  token  of  the  Phrygian  foe ;  640 

Wounds,  that  long  hence  may  ask  their  spouses'  care, 
And  warn  their  children  from  a  Trojan  war. 
Now  through  the  circuit  of  our  Ilion  wall. 
Let  sacred  heralds  sound  the  solemn  call ; 
To  bid  the  sires,  with  hoary  honours  crown'd, 
Aud  beardless  youths,  our  battlements  surround. 
Firm  be  the  guard,  while  distant  lie  our  powers. 
And  let  the  matrtms  hang  with  lights  the  towers : 
Lest,  under  cover  of  the  midnight  shade, 
Th'  insidious  foe  the  naked  town  invade.  05o. 

Suffice,  to-night,  these  orders  to  obey: 
A  nobler  charge  shall  rouse  the  dawning  day. 
The  gods,  I  trust,  shall  give  to  Hector's  hand, 
From  these  detested  foes  to  free  the  land. 
Who  plough'd,  with  fates  averse,  the  watery  way. 
For  Trojan  vultures  a  predestined  prey. 
Our  common  safety  must  bo  now  the  care : 
But  soon  as  morning  paints  the  iolds  of  air, 
'  Sheath'd  in  bright  arms  let  every  troop  engage, 
And  the  fired  fleet  behold  the  battle  rage.  660 
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Then,  then  shall  Hector  and  Tydides  prove. 
Whose  fates  are  heaviest  in  the  scale  of  Jove. 
To-morrow's  light — Oh,  haste  the  glorious  mom  t— 
Shall  see  his  bloody  spoils  in  triumph  borne ; 
With  this  keen  javelin  shall  his  breast  be  gored, 
And  prostrate  heroes  bleed  around  their  lord. 
Certain  as  this,  oh  I  might  my  days  endure. 
From  age  inglorious,  and  hlack  death  secure  I 
So  might  my  life  and  glory  know  no  bound. 
Like  Pallas  worshipp'd,  like  the  sun  reoown'd ! 
As  the  next  dawn,  the  last  they  shall  enjoy. 
Shall  crush  the  Greeks,  and  end  the  woes  of  Troy." 

The  leader  spoke.     From  all  his  host  around 
Shouts  of  applause  along  the  shores  resound. 
£ach  from  the  yoke  the  smoking  steeds  untied, 
And  fiz'd  their  head-stalls  to  his  chariot-side. 
Fat  sheep  and  oxen  from  the  town  are  led. 
With  generous  wine,  and  all -sustaining  bread. 
Full  hecatombs  lay  burning  on  the  shore ; 
The  winds  to  heaven  the  curling  vapours  bore. 
Ungrateful  oSering  to  th'  immortal  powers. 
Whose  wrath  hung  heavy  o'er  the  Trojan  towers ! 
Nor  Priam  nor  his  sons  ohtain'd  their  grace ; 
Proud  Troy  they  hated,  and  her  guilty  race. 

The  troops,  exulting,  sat  in  order  round. 
And  beaming  fires  illumined  all  the  ground. 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light ; 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  verdure  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  moimtain's  head ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies : 
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The  conscious  awtuns,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light  *, 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze. 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays : 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walla,  and  tremble  on  the  spires. 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild. 
And  shoot  a  ahady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  guards  each  fiaming  pile  attend, 
Whose  number'd  arms,  by  fits,  thick  flashes  send ; 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of  com. 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  mom. 
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Th»  Embatty  to  JchSla. 

ABQTHBTf.— AglmeomoB,  after  Ihe  lut  daj*!  defeat,  propoaea  to  tin  Greek* 
W  quit  the  ntge,  ind  lelam  to  their  counUy.  Diomsd  oppoMi  ihii,  Bad 
Neator  MCondB  him,  pruiing-  hii  wiadom  uid  leaolution.  He  aiden  ihe 
g;oud  to  be  iireogihened,  iiiid  ■  council  ■ummoned  to  deliberate  whw 
meaaurea  are  Id  be  followed  in  this  emergmcy.  Agnmemnon  paniiea  ihia 
■dvioe,  and  Neator  further  pravaila  upoo  him  to  aend  ambaaaadon  U> 
Achilles,  in  order  to  more  him  (o  a  reooneilialion.  UlTBwa  and  Ajaz  ara 
made  choice  of,  vbo  are  accompaoied  hj  old  Fhmnii.  They  make,  each 
of  them,  very  moving-  and  preseing  apeechea,  bat  are  rejected  with  rough- 
neta  by  Achillea,  who,  noiwithaiandiag,  retajna  PbcoDix  in  hia  lent.  The 
ambaaaadore  return  uuBucceaafaUy  M  the  camp,  and  the  Inwpa  belake 
themaelvea  to  aletp. 

ma  book,  and  Ihe  neil  following',  take  up  tbe  apace  of  one  night,  which  ia 
the  twenty-aeventh  from  the  bc^iDning  of  ibe  poem.  The  acene  liea  OD 
the  aea-ahore,  the  ataiion  of  the  Oreeian  abipa. 

Thus  joyful  Troy  maintain'd  the  watch  of  night  j 
While  fear,  paJe  comrade  of  inglorious  flight,'^ 
And  heaven-bred  horror,  on  the  Grecian  part,  ; 
Sat  on  each  face,  and  sadden'd  every  heart.  _^.. 
As,  from  its  cloudy  dungeon  issuing  forth, 
A  double  tempest  of  the  west  and  north 
Swells  o'er  the  sea,  from  Thracia's  frozen  shore. 
Heaps  waves  on  waves,  and  bids  the  j^gean  roar ; 
This  way  and  that  the  boiling  deeps  are  toss'd ; 
Such  various  passions  urged  the  troubled  host.  10 

Great  Agamemnon  grieved  above  the  rest ; 
Superior  sorrows  Bwell'd  his  royal  breast ; 
Himself  his  orders  to  the  heralds  bears. 
To  bid  to  council  all  the  Grecian  peers. 
But  bid  in  whispers:  these  surround  their  chie^ 
In  solemn  sadness,  and  majestic  grief. 
The  king  amidst  the  mournful  circle  rose ; 
Down  hia  wan  cheek  a  brmy  torrent  flows  j 
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So  silent  fountains,  from  a  rock's  tall  head, 
In  sable  streanu  soft-trickling  waters  shed.  30 

With  more  than  vulgar  grief  he  stood  oppress'd ; 
Words,  miz'd  with  sighs,  thus  bursting  from  his  breast: 

"Ye  sons  of  Greece  1  partake  your  leaders  care : 
Fellows  in  arms,  and  princes  of  the  war  I 
Of  partial  Jove  too  justly  we  complain. 
And  heavenly  oracles  believed  in  vain. 
A  safe  return  was  promised  to  our  toils, 
With  conquest  honour'd,  and  enrich'd  with  spoils : 
Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  save  the  host; 
Our  wealth,  our  people,  and  our  glory  lost.  86 

So  Jove  decrees,  almighty  lord  of  all ! 
Jove,  at  whose  nod  whole  empires  rise  or  fall ; 
Who  shakes  the  feeble  props  of  human  trust. 
And  towers  and  armies  humbles  to  the  dust. 
Haste  then,  for  ever  quit  these  fatal  fields; 
Haste  to  the  joys  our  native  country  yields ; 
Spread  all  your  canvas,  all  your  oars  employ. 
Nor  hope  the  fall  of  heaven-defended  Troy." 

He  said.    Deep  silence  held  the  Grecian  band ; 
Silent,  unmoved,  in  dire  dismay  they  stand,  40 

A  pensive  scene  1  till  Tydeus'  warlike  son 
RoH'd  on  the  king  his  eyes,  and  thus  begun: 

"When  kings  advise  us  to  renounce  our  fame. 
First  let  him  speak,  who  first  has  suffer'd  shame. 
If  I  oppose  thee,  prince,  thy  wrath  withhold. 
The  laws  of  council  bid  my  tongue  be  bold. 
Thou  Srst,  and  thou  alone,  in  fields  of  fight. 
Durst  brand  my  courage,  and  defame  my  might: 
Nor  from  a  &iend  th'  unkind  reproach  appearM, 
The  Greeks  stood  witness,  all  our  army  heard.  50 

The  gods,  oh  chief  I  from  whom  our  honours  spring. 
The  gods  have  made  thee  but  by  halves  a  king : 
They  gave  thee  sceptres,  and  a  wide  command ; 
They  gave  dominion  o'er  the  seas  and  land ; 
The  noblest  power  that  might  the  world  control 
They  gave  thee  not — a  brave  and  virtuous  aouL 
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la  this  a  general's  voice,  that  would  suggest 

Fears  like  his  own  to  every  Grecian  breastt 

Confiding  in  our  want  of  worth,  he  stands ; 

And  if  we  fly,  'tis  what  our  king  commands.  60 

Go  thou,  inglorious,  from  th'  embattled  plain  I 

Ships  thou  hast  store,  and  nearest  to  the  main ; 

A  nobler  care  the  Grecian  shall  employ, 

To  combat,  conquer,  and  extirpate  Troy. 

Here  Greece  shall  stay ;  or,  if  all  Greece  retire. 

Myself  will  stay,  till  Troy  or  I  expire ; 

Myself  and  Sthenelus  will  fight  for  fame ; 

God  bade  us  fi^t,  and  'twas  with  God  we  came." 

He  ceased.     The  Greeks  toud  acclamations  raise, 
And  voice  to  voice  resounds  Tydidea'  praise.  70 

Wise  Nestor  then  his  reverend  figure  rear'd ; 
He  spoke ;  the  host  in  still  attention  heard ; 

"Oh,  truly  great  I  in  whom  the  gods  have  join'd 
Such  strength  of  body  with  such  force  of  mind  I 
In  conduct  as  in  courage  you  excel, 
Still  firet  to  act  what  you  advise  so  well. 
Those  wholesome  counsels  which  thy  wisdom  moves. 
Applauding  Greece  with  common  voice  approves. 
Kings  thou  canst  blame — a  bold,  but  prudent  youth — 
And  blame  eVn  kings  with  praise,  because  with  truth.  80 
And  yet  those  years  that  since  thy  birth  have  run. 
Would  hardly  style  thee  Nestor's  youngest  son. 
Then  let  me  add  what  yet  remains  behind, 
A  thought  unfinish'd  in  that  generous  mind ; 
Age  bids  me  speak ;  nor  shall  th'  advice  I  bring 
Distaste  the  people,  or  offend  the  king : 

"Cursed  is  the  man,  and  void  of  law  and  right. 
Unworthy  property,  unworthy  light, 
Unfit  for  public  rule,  or  private  care ; 
That  wretch,  that  monster,  who  delights  in  war;  90 

Whose  lust  is  murder,  and  whose  horrid  joy 
To  tear  bis  country,  and  his  kind  destroy ! 
This  night,  refresh  and  fortify  thy  train ; 
Between  the  trench  and  walJ  let  guards  remtun  { 
9  N 
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Be  that  the  duty  of  the  young  aod  bold ; 

But  thou,  oh  king,  to  council  call  the  old. 

Great  is  thy  sway,  and  weighty  are  thy  cares ; 

Thy  high  commands  must  spirit  all  our  wars. 

With  Thracian  wine  recruit  thy  honour'd  guests. 

For  happy  counsels  flow  from  sober  feaats.  100 

Wise,  weighty  counsels  aid  a  state  distress'd. 

And  such  a  monarch  as  can  choose  the  best. 

See !  what  a  blaze  from  hostile  tents  aspires ! 

How  near  our  fleet  approach  the  Trojan  fires  I 

Who  can,  unmoved,  behold  the  dreadful  light? 

What  eye  beholds  them,  and  can  close  to-night? 

This  dreadful  interval  determines  all ; 

To-morrow  Troy  must  flame,  or  Greece  must  fall." 

Thus  spoke  the  hoary  sage.     The  rest  obey: 
Swift  through  the  gates  the  guards  direct  their  way.    1 10 
His  son  was  fii^t  to  pass  the  lofty  mound, 
The  generous  Thrasymed,  in  arms  renown'd : 
Next  him,  Ascalaphus,  lalmen,  stood, 
The  double  ofispring  of  the  warrior-god. 
DeipyruB,  Aphareus,  Merion,  join. 
And  Lycomed,  of  Creon's  noble  line. 
Seven  were  the  leaders  of  the  nightly  bands. 
And  each  bold  chief  a  hundred  spears  commands. 
The  fires  they  light,  to  short  repasts  they  fall. 
Some  line  the  trench,  and  others  man  the  wall.  ISO 

The  king  of  men,  on  public  counsels  bent. 
Convened  the  princes  in  bis  ample  tent; 
Each  seized  a  portion  of  the  kingly  feast, 
But  Btaid  his  hand  when  thirst  and  hunger  ceased. 
Then  Nestor  spoke,  for  wisdom  long  approved. 
And,  slowly  rising,  thus  the  council  moved : 

"  Monarch  of  nations  !  whose  superior  sway 
Assembled  states  and  lords  of  earth  obey, 
The  laws  and  sceptres  to  thy  hand  are  given. 
And  millions  own  the  care  of  thee  and  heaven.  130 

Oh,  king  I  the  counsels  of  my  age  attend ; 
With  thee  my  cares  begin,  in  thee  must  end ; 
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Thee,  pnnce  I  it  fits  alike  to  speak  and  hear. 

Pronounce  with  judgment,  with  regard  give  ear ; 

To  Bee  no  wholesome  motion  be  withstood. 

And  ratify  the  best  for  public  good. 

Nor,  though  a  meaner  give  advice,  repine. 

But  follow  it,  and  make  the  wisdom  thine. 

Hear  then  a  thought,  not  now  conceived  in  haste. 

At  once  my  present  judgment,  and  my  past:  140 

When  from  Pelides'  tent  you  forced  the  maid, 

I  first  opposed,  and,  faithful,  durst  dissuade ; 

But  bold  of  soul,  when  headlong  fury  fired. 

You  wronged  the  man,  by  men  and  gods  admired : 

Now  seek  some  means  his  &ital  wrath  to  end, 

With  prayer?  to  move  him,  or  with  gifts  to  bend." 

To  whom  the  king :  "  With  justice  haat  thou  shown 
A  prince's  &u]ts,  and  I  with  reason  own. 
Tluit  happy  man,  whom  Jove  still  honours  most. 
Is  mqre  than  armies,  and  himself  a  host.  150 

Bless'd  in  his  love,  this  wondrous  hero  stands, 
Heaven  fights  his  war,  and  bumbles  all  our  bands. 
Fain  would  my  heart,  which  err'd  through  frantic  rage. 
The  wrathful  chief  and  angry  gods  assuage. 
If  gifts  immense  his  mighty  soul  can  bow, 
Hear,  all  ye  Greeks,  and  witness  what  I  vow : 

"Ten  weighty  talents  of  the  purest  gold. 
And  twice  ten  vases  of  refulgent  mould ; 
Seven  sacred  tripods,  whose  unsullied  frame 
Yet  knows  no  office,  nor  has  felt  the  fiame ;  160 

Twelve  steeds,  unmatch'd  in  ileetness  and  in  force. 
And  still  victorious  in  the  dusty  course ; 
(Rich  were  the  man  whose  ample  stores  exceed 
The  prizes  purchased  by  their  winged  speed ;) 
Seven  lovely  captives  of  the  Lesbian  line, 
SkilI'd  in  each  art,  unmatch'd  in  form  divine : 
The  lame  I  chose  for  more  than  vulgar  charms. 
When  Lesbos  sunk  beneath  the  hero's  arms : 
All  these,  to  buy  his  friendship,  shall  be  paid. 
And,  joined  with  these,  the  long-contested  mtud ;  170 
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With  all  her  charms,  Briaeis  I  resign, 

Aad  Bolemn  swear  those  charms  were  Dever  mine ; 

Untouch'd  she  stay'd,  uninjured  she  removea, 

Pure  from  my  arms,  and  guiltless  of  my  loves. 

These  instant  shall  be  his ;  and  if  the  powers 

Give  to  our  arms  proud  Ilion's  hostile  towers, 

Then  shall  he  store,  when  Greece  the  spoil  divides, 

"Witb  gold  and  brass  his  loaded  navy's  sides. 

Besides,  Aill  twenty  nymphs,  of  Trojan  race, 

With  copious  love  shall  crown  his  warm  embrace ;      1 

Such  as  himself  will  choose ;  who  yield  to  none. 

Or  yield  to  Helen's  heavenly  charms  alone. 

Yet  hear  me  ferther:  when  our  wars  are  o'er, 

If  safe  we  land  on  Argos'  fruitfijl  shore. 

There  shall  he  live  my  son,  our  honours  share. 

And  with  Orestes'  self  divide  my  care. 

Yet  more ;  three  daughters  in  my  court  are  hred. 

And  each  well  worthy  of  a  royal  bed ; 

Laodici  and  Iphigenia  fair. 

And  bright  Chryaothemis  with  golden  hair;  1 

Her  let  him  choose,  whom  most  his  eyes  approve, 

I  ask  no  presents,  no  reward  for  love : 

Myself  will  give  the  dower:  so  vast  a  store. 

As  never  &ther  gave  a  child  before. 

Seven  ample  cities  shall  confess  his  sway 

Him  Enop^  and  Phers  him  obey, 

Cardamytd  with  ample  turrets  crown's!, 

And  sacred  Pedasus  for  vines  renown'd ; 

JEpt&  fair,  the  pastures  Hira  yields, 

And  rich  Antheia  with  her  flowery  fields :  2 

The  whole  extent  of  Pylos'  sandy  plain. 

Along  the  verdant  margin  of  the  main : 

There  heifers  graze,  and  labouring  oxen  toil ; 

Bold  are  the  men,  and  generous  is  the  soil ; 

There  shall  he  reign,  with  power  and  justice  crown'd, 

And  rule  the  tributary  realms  around. 

All  this  I  give,  his  vengeance  to  control. 

And  sure  all  this  may  move  his  mighty  souL 
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Pluto,  the  grisly  god,  vbo  nerer  spares — 

Who  feela  no  mercy,  and  who  hears  no  prayers—      2 

Lives  dark  and  dreadful  in  deep  hell's  abodes. 

And  mortals  hate  him  as  the  worst  of  gods. 

Great  though  he  be,  it  fits  him  to  obey ; 

Since  more  than  his  my  years,  and  more  my  sway." 

The  monarch  thus.     The  reverend  Nestor  then : 
"Great  Agamemnon  1  glorious  king  of  men  1 
Such  are  thy  offers  as  a  prince  may  take, 
And  such  as  fits  a  generous  king  to  make. 
Let  chosen  delegates  this  hour  be  sent 
(Myself  will  name  them)  to  Pelides'  tent:  2 

Let  Phoenix  lead,  revered  for  hoary  age. 
Great  Ajax  next,  and  Ithacus  the  sage. 
Yet  more  to  sanctify  the  word  you  send. 
Let  Hodius  and  Eurybates  attend. 
Now  pray  to  Jove  to  grant  what  Greece  demands ; 
Pray  in  deep  silence,  and  with  purest  hands." 

He  said,  and  all  approved.     The  heralds  bring 
The  cleansing  water  from  the  living  spring. 
The  youth  with  wine  the  sacred  goblets  crown'd, 
And  large  libations  drench'd  the  sands  around.  2 

The  rite  perform'd,  the  chiefs  their  thirst  allay. 
Then  from  the  royal  tent  they  take  their  way; 
Wise  Nestor  turns  on  each  his  carefiil  eye, 
Forbids  t'  offend,  instructs  them  to  apply; 
Much  he  advised  them  all,  Ulysses  most. 
To  deprecate  the  chief,  and  save  the  host. 
Through  the  still  night  they  march,  and  bear  the  roar 
Of  murmuring  billows  on  the  sounding  shore. 
To  Neptune,  ruler  of  the  seas  profound. 
Whose  liquid  arms  the  mighty  globe  surround,  2 

They  pour  forth  vows,  their  embassy  to  bless. 
And  calm  the  rage  of  stem  iEacides. 
And  now,  arrived  where,  on  the  sandy  bay, 
The  Myrmidonian  tents  and  vessels  lay, 
Amused  at  ease,  the  godlike  man  they  found. 
Pleased  with  the  solemn  harp's  harmonious  sound : 
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(The  well-wrought  harp  from  conquer'd  Thebe  came, 

Of  polish'd  silver  was  its  costly  frame :) 

With  this  he  soothes  his  angry  soul,  and  sings 

Th'  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings.  Si 

Patroclus  only  of  the  royal  train, 

Placed  ia  his  tent,  attends  the  lofty  strain : 

Full  opposite  he  sat,  and  listen'd  long, 

In  silence  waiting  till  he  ceased  the  sung. 

Unseen  the  Grecian  embassy  proceeds 

To  his  high  tent;  the  great  Ulysses  leads. 

Achilles,  starting,  as  the  chiefs  he  spied, 

Leap'd  from  his  seat,  and  laid  the  harp  aside. 

With  like  surprise  arose  Mencetius'  son : 

Felides  grasp'd  their  hands,  and  thus  begun :  2* 

"  Princes,  all  hail !  whatever  brought  you  here, 
Or  strong  necessity,  or  urgent  fear: 
Welcome,  though  Greeks !  for  not  as  foes  ye  came; 
To  me  more  dear  th^i  all  that  bear  the  name." 

With  that,  the  chiefs  beneath  his  roof  he  led. 
And  placed  in  seats  with  purple  carpets  spread. 
Then  thus :  **  Patroclus,  crown  a  larger  bowl. 
Mix  purer  wine,  and  open  every  soul. 
Of  all  the  warriors  yonder  host  can  send, 
Thy  friend  most  honours  these,  and  these  thy  friend." 

He  SMd.     Patroclus  o'er  the  blazing  fire,  S' 

Heaps  in  a  brazen  vaae  three  chines  entire : 
The  brazen  vase  Autoraedon  sustains, 
Which  flesh  of  porket,  sheep,  and  goat  contains : 
Achilles  at  the  genial  feast  presides, 
The  parts  transfixes,  and  with  skill  divides. 
Meanwhile,  Patroclus  sVeats  the  fire  to  raise ; 
The  tent  is  brighten'd  with  the  rising  blaze : 
Then,  when  the  langmd  flames  at  length  subside. 
He  strews  a  bed  of  glowing  embers  wide,  SI 

Above  the  coals  the  smoking  fragments  turns, 
And  sprinkles  sacred  salt  from  lifted  urns ; 
With  bread  the  glittering  canisters  they  load. 
Which  round  the  board  Mencetius'  son  bestow'd : 
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Himself  opposed  t'  Ulysses,  full  in  sight, 
Each  portion  parts,  and  orders  every  rite. 
Tfie  first  fat  offerings,  to  th'  immortals  due, 
,  Amidst  the  greedy  flames  Patroclua  threw; 
Then  each,  indulging  in  the  social  feast, 
Hia  thirst  and  hunger  soberly  repress'd.  290 

That  done,  to  Phcenii  Ajax  gave  the  sign — 
Not  unperceived — Ulysses  crown'd  with  wine 
The  foaming  bowl,  and  instant  thus  began. 
His  speech  addressing  to  the  godlike  man : 

"  Health  to  Achilles !  happy  are  thy  guestsi 
Not  those  more  honour'd  whom  Atrides  feasts : 
Though  generous  plenty  crown  thy  loaded  boards, 
That  Agamemnon's  regal  tent  aSbrds : 
But  greater  cares  sit  heavy  on  our  souls. 
Not  eased  by  banquets  or  hy  flowing  bowls.  300 

What  scenes  0/  slaughter  in  yon  fields  appear! 
The  dead  we  mourn,  and  for  the  livmg  fear; 
Greece  on  the  brink  of  fate  all  doubtful  stands. 
And  owns  no  help  but  from  thy  saving  hands : 
Troy  and  her  aids  for  ready  vengeance  call ; 
Their  threatening  tents  already  shade  our  wall : 
Hear  how  with  shouts  their  conquests  they  proclaim. 
And  point  at  every  ship  their  vengeful  flame  1 
For  them  the  father  of  the  gods  declares, 
Theirs  are  his  omens,  and  his  thunder  theirs.  310 

See,  fiill  of  Jove,  avenging  Hector  rise ! 
See  I  heaven  and  earth  the  raging  chief  defies ; 
What  fiiry  in  his  breast,  what  lightning  in  hia  eyes ! 
He  waits  but  for  the  mom,  to  sink  in  flame 
The  ships,  the  Greeks,  and  all  the  Grecian  name. 
Heavens  1  how  my  country's  woes  distract  my  mind. 
Lest  &te  accomplish  all  his  rage  design'd  I 
And  must  we,  gods !  our  heads  inglorious  lay 
In  Trojan  dust,  and  this  the  fatal  day? 
Return,  Achilles  !  oh,  return!  though  late,  830 

To  save  thy  Greeks,  and  stop  the  course  of  fate. 
If  in  that  heart  or  grief  or  courage  lies. 
Rise  to  redeem  (  ah,  yet  to  conquer  rise ! 
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The  day  may  come,  when  all  our  warriora  slain. 

That  heart  shall  melt,  that  courage  rise  in  vain. 

Regard  in  time,  O  prince  divinely  brave  I 

Those  wholesome  counsels  which  thy  father  gave. 

When  Peleus  in  his  aged  arms  embraced 

His  parting  son,  these  accents  were  his  last : 

'  My  child !  with  strength,  with  glory,  and  success,       ', 

Thy  arms  may  Juno  and  Minerva  bless ! 

Trust  that  to  Heaven ;  but  thou,  thy  cares  engage 

To  calm  thy  passions  and  subdue  thy  rage : 

From  gentler  manners  let  thy  glory  grow, 

And  shun  contention,  the  sure  source  of  wo ; 

That  young  and  old  may  in  thy  praise  combine, 

The  virtues  of  humanity  be  thine.' — 

This  now-despised  advice  thy  father  gave. 

Ah  I  check  thy  anger,  and  be  truly  brave. 

If  thou  wilt  yield  to  great  Atrides'  prayers,  ! 

Gifts  worthy  thee  his  royal  hand  prepares ; 

If  not But  hear  me,  while  I  number  o'er 

The  profter'd  presents,  an  exhauatless  store ; 

Ten  weighty  talents  of  the  purest  gold, 

And  twice  ten  vases  of  refulgent  mould ; 

Seven  sacred  tripods,  whose  unsullied  &ame 

Yet  knows  do  office,  nor  has  felt  the  flame ; 

Twelve  steeds,  unmatch'd  in  fleetness  and  in  force. 

And  still  victorious  in  the  dusty  course ; 

(Rich  were  the  man  whose  ample  stores  exceed  i 

The  prizes  purchased  by  their  winged  speed ;) 

Seven  lovely  captives  of  the  Lesbian  line, 

SkilI'd  in  each  art,  unmatch'd  in  form  divine : 

The  same  he  chose  for  more  than  vulgar  charms. 

When  Lesbos  sunk  beneath  thy  conquering  arms : 

All  these,  to  buy  thy  friendship,  shall  be  paid, 

And  join'd  with  these,  the  long-contested  maid  ; 

With  alt  her  charms,  Briseis  he'll  resign. 

And  solemn  swear  those  charms  were  only  thine ; 

Untouch'd  she  stay'd,  uninjured  she  removes,  i 

Pure  from  his  arms,  and  guiltless  of  his  loves. 
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These  inBtant  tihaH  be  thine :  and  if  (he  powers 

Give  to  our  arms  proud  Ilion's  hostile  towers. 

Then  shalt  then  store,  when  Greece  the  spoil  divide^ 

With  gold  and  brass  thy  loaded  navy's  sides. 

Besides,  full  twenty  nymphs,  of  Trojan  race, 

With  copious  love  shall  crown  thy  warm  embrace ; 

Such  as  thyself  shall  chooae ;  who  yield  to  none. 

Or  yield  to  Helen's  heavenly  charms  aloue. 

Yet  hear  me  farther :  When  our  wars  are  o'er,  370 

If  safe  we  land  on  Argos'  fruitful  shore. 

There  shalt  thou  live  his  son,  his  honours  share, 

And  with  Orestes'  self  divide  his  care. 

Yet  more :  three  daughters  in  his  court  are  bred, 

And  each  well  worthy  of  a  royal  bed ; 

Laodicd  and  Iphigenia  fair. 

And  bright  Chrysothemia  with  golden  hair; 

Her  shalt  thou  wed  whom  most  thy  eyes  approve, 

He  asks  no  presents,  no  reward  for  love : 

Himself  will  give  the  dower ;  so  vast  a  store,  380 

As  never  father  gave  a  child  before. 

Seven  ample  cities  shall  confess  thy  sway; 

Thee  ^nop^  and  Pherte  thee  obey, 

CardamylS  with  ample  turrets  crown'd. 

And  sacred  Fedasus  for  vines  renown'd ; 

^pea  fair,  the  pastures  Hira  yields, 

And  rich  Antheia  with  her  flowery  fields : 

The  whole  extent  to  Fylos'  sandy  plain, 

Along  the  verdant  margin  of  the  main : 

There  heifers  graze,  and  labouring  oxen  toil ;  300 

Bold  are  the  men,  and  generous  is  the  soil : 

There  shalt  thou  reign,  with  power  and  justice  crown'd, 

And  rule  the  tributary  realms  around. 

Such  are  the  proffers  which  this  day  we  bring, 

Such  the  repentance  of  a  suppHant  king. 

But  if  all  this,  relentless,  thou  disdain — 

If  honour,  and  if  interest  plead  in  vain — 

Yet  some  redress  to  suppliant  Greece  afford. 

And  be  amoug  her  guardian  gods  adored  ! 
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If  no  regard  thy  suffering  country  cl^tn,  4 

Hear  thy  own  glory,  and  the  voice  of  fame ; 
For  now  that  chief;  whose  unresisted  ire 
Hade  nations  tremble,  and  whole  hosts  retire, 
Proud  Hector,  now,  th*  unequal  fight  demands, 
And  only  triumphs  to  deserve  thy  hands." 

Then  thus  the  goddess-bom :    "  Ulysses,  hear 
A  faithful  speech,  that  knows  nor  art  nor  fear: 
What  in  my  secret  soul  is  understood, 
My  tongue  shall  utter,  and  my  deeds  make  good. 
Let  Greece  then  know,  my  purpose  I  retain ;  4 

Not  with  new  treaties  vex  my  peace  in  vain. 
Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell. 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell. 
Then  thus,  in  short,  my  fix'd  resolves  attend, 
Which  nor  Atrides  nor  his  Greeks  can  bend : 
Long  toils,  long  perils,  in  their  cause  I  bore, 
But  now  th'  unfruitful  glories  charm  no  more. 
Fight  or  not  light,  a  Hke  reward  we  claim : 
The  wretch  and  hero  find  their  prize  the  same ; 
Alike  regretted  in  the  dust  he  lies,  4'. 

Who  yields  ignobly,  or  who  bravely  dies. 
Of  all  my  dangers,  all  my  glorious  pains, 
A  life  of  labours,  lot  what  fruit  remains 7 
As  the  bold  bird  her  hapless  young  attends. 
From  danger  guards  them,  and  &om  want  defends ; 
In  search  of  prey  she  wings  the  spacious  air. 
And  with  th'  untasted  food  supplies  her  care : 
For  thankless  Greece  such  hardships  have  I  braved. 
Her' wives,  her  infants,  by  my  laboiirs  saved ; 
Long  sleepless  nights  in  heavy  arms  I  stood,  4! 

And  sweat  laborious  days  in  duat  and  blood. 
I  sack'd  twelve  ample  cities  on  the  main, 
And  twelve  lay  smoking  on  the  Trojan  plain : 
Then  at  Atrides*  haughty  feet  were  laid 
The'  wealth  I  gather'd,  and  the  spoils  I  made. 
Your  mighty  monarch  these  in  peace  possess'd ; 
Some  few  my  soldiers  hod,  himself  the  rest. 
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Some  present  too  to  every  prince  was  paid : 

And  every  prince  enjoys  the  gift  he  made ; 

I  only  must  refiind,  of  all  hie  train ! —  4-1 

See  what  preeminence  our  merits  gain  t — 

My  spoil  alone  his  greedy  soul  delights ; 

My  spouse  alone  must  bless  his  lustful  nights : 

The  woman,  let  him  (as  he  may)  enjoy; 

But  what's  the  quarrel  then  of  Greece  and  TroyT 

What  to  these  shores  th'  assembled  nations  draws  T 

What  calls  for  vengeance,  but  a  woman's  cause? 

Are  fair  endowments  and  a  beauteous  face 

Beloved  by  none  but  those  of  Atreus'  race? 

The  wife  whom  choice  and  passion  both  approve,        43 

Sure  every  wise  and  worthy  man  will  love. 

Nor  did  my  fair  one  less  distinction  claim ; 

Slave  as  she  was,  my  soul  adored  the  dame. 

Wrong'd  in  my  love,  all  proffers  I  disdain ; 

Deceived  for  once,  I  trust  not  kings  again. 

Ye  have  my  answer.     What  remains  to  do. 

Your  king,  Ulysaes,  may  consult  with  you. 

What  needs  he  the  defence  this  arm  can  makeT 

Has  he  not  walls  no  human  force  can  shake? 

Has  he  not  fenced  his  guarded  navy  round,  4fl 

With  piles,  with  ramparts,  and  a  trench  profound? 

And  will  not  these,  the  wonders  he  has  done. 

Repel  the  rage  of  Priam's  single  son? 

There  was  a  time— 'twas  when  for  Greece  I  fought — 

When  Hector's  prowess  no  such  wonders  wrought ; 

He  kept  the  verge  of  Troy,  nor  dared  to  wait 

Achilles'  fury  at  the  Sciean  gate ; 

He  tried  it  once,  and  scarce  was  saved  by  fate. 

But  now  those  ancient  enmities  are  o'er. 

To-morrow  we  the  favouring  gods  implore  ;  41 

Then  shall  you  see  our  parting  vessels  crown'd, 

And  hear  with  oars  the  Hellespont  resound. 

The  third  day  hence,  shall  Pthia  greet  our  sails, 

If  mighty  Neptune  send  propitious  gales : 

Pthia  to  her  Achilles  shall  restore 

The  wealth  he  left  for  this  detested  shore ; 
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Thither  the  spoil  of  this  long  war  shall  pass. 

The  raddy  gold,  the  steel,  and  shining  brass ; 

My  beauteous  captives  thither  Vl\  convey, 

And  all  that  rests  of  my  uoravish'd  prey.  41 

One  only  valued  gift  your  tyrant  gave, 

And  that  resumed,  the  fair  Lymessian  slave. 

Then  tell  him,  loud,  that  all  the  Greeks  may  hear, 

And  ieam  to  scorn  the  wretch  they  basely  fear; 

(For,  arm'd  in  impudence,  mankind  he  braves. 

And  meditates  new  cheats  on  all  his  slaves ; 

Though  shameless  as  he  is,  to  face  these  eyes 

Is  what  he  dares  not :  if  he  dares,  he  dies ;) 

Tell  him,  all  terms,  all  commerce  I  decline, 

Nor  share  hjs  council  nor  his  battle  join ;  41 

For  once  deceived,  was  his ;  but  twice,  were  mine. 

No":  let  the  stupid  prince,  whom  Jove  deprives 

Of  sense  and  justice,  run  where  phrensy  drives ; 

His  gifts  are  hateful.     Kings  of  such  a  kind 

Stand  but  as  slaves  before  a  noble  mind. 

Not  though  he  proffer'd  all  himself  possess'd. 

And  all  his  rapine  could  from  others  wrest; 

Not  all  the  golden  tides  of  wealth  that  crown 

The  many  peopled  Orchomenian  town ; 

Not  all  proud  Thebes'  unrivalled  walls  contain,  5( 

The  world's  great  empress  on  th'  Egyptian  plain ; 

(That  spreads  her  conquests  o'er  a  thousand  states, 

And  pours  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates. 

Two  hundred  horsemen,  and  two  hundred  cars 

From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars ;) 

Though  bribes  were  heap'd  on  bribes,  in  number  more 

Than  dust  in  fields,  or  sands  ^ong  the  shore ; 

Should  all  these  offers  for  my  friendship  call, 

Tis  he  that  offers,  and  I  scorn  them  all. 

Atrides'  daughter  never  shall  be  led  51 

(An  ill-match'd  consort)  to  Achilles*  bed ; 

Like  golden  Venus,  though  she  charm'd  the  heart. 

And  vied  with  Pallas  in  the  works  of  art. 

Some  greater  Greek  let  those  high  nuptials  grace, 

I  hate  alliance  with  a  tyrant's  race. 
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If  Heaven  restore  me  to  my  realms  with  life, 

The  reverend  Feleus  shall  elect  my  wife. 

ThessallaD  oymphs  there  are,  of  form  divine, 

And  kings  that  sue  to  mix  their  blood  with  mine. 

Blest  in  kind  love,  my  years  shall  glide  away, 

Content  with  just  hereditary  sway; 

There,  deaf  for  ever  to  the  martial  strife. 

Enjoy  the  dear  prerogative  of  life. 

Life  is  not  to  be  bought  with  heaps  of  gold  j 

Not  all  Apollo's  Pythian  treasures  hold. 

Or  Troy  once  held,  in  peace  and  pride  of  sway, 

Can  bribe  the  poor  possession  of  a  day  I 

Lost  herds  and  treasures  we  by  arms  regain, 

And  steeds  unrival'd  on  the  dusty  plain : 

But  from  our  lips  the  vital  spirit  fled. 

Returns  no  more  to  wake  the  silent  dead. 

My  fates  long  since  by  Thetis  were  disclosed. 

And  each  alternate,  life  or  fame,  proposed ; 

Here  if  I  stay,  before  the  Trojan  town, 

Short  is  my  date,  but  deathless  my  renown . 

If  I  return,  I  quit  immortal  praise 

For  years  on  years,  and  long-extended  days. 

Convinced,  though  late,  I  find  ray  fond  mistake. 

And  warn  the  Greeks  the  wiser  choice  to  make : 

To  quit  these  shores,  their  native  seats  enjoy, 

Nor  hope  the  fall  of  heaven-defended  Troy. 

Jove's  arm  display'd,  asserts  her  from-the  skies ; 

Her  hearts  are  strengthened,  and  her  glories  rise. 

Go,  then:  to  Greece  report  our  fix'd  design ; 

Bid  all  your  councils,  all  your  armies  join. 

Let  all  your  forces,  all  your  arts  conspire 

To  save  the  ships,  the  troops,  the  chiefs  from  fire. 

One  stratagem  has  fail'd,  and  others  will : 

Ye  find  Achilles  is  unconquer'd  still. 

Go  then :  digest  my  message  as  ye  may; 

But  here  this  night  let  reverend  Phceois  stay: 

His  tedious  toils  and  hoary  hairs  demand 

A  peaceful  death  in  Pthia's  friendly  land. 
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But  whether  he  remain  or  sail  with  me, 
His  age  be  sacred,  and  his  will  be  free." 

The  son  of  Peleus  ceased.     The  chiefs  around. 
In  silence  wrapp'd,  in  consternation  drown'd, 
Attend  the  stem  reply.     Then  Phoenix  rose- 
Down  his  white  beard  a  stream  of  sorrow  flows — 
And  white  the  fate  of  sufiering  Greece  he  moum'd,      560 
With  accents  weak  these  tender  words  retum'd : 

**  Divine  Achilles  t  wilt  thou  then  retire, 
And  leave  our  hosts  in  blood,  our  fleets  on  fire  1 
If  wrath  so  dreadful  fill  thy  ruthless  mind. 
How  shall  thy  friend,  thy  Phcenix  stay  behind  T 
The  royal  Pelens,  when  from  Pthia's  coast 
He  sent  thee  early  to  th'  Achaian  host — 
Thy  youth,  as  then  in  sage  debates  unskill'd. 
And  new  to  perils  of  the  direful  field — 
He  bade  me  teach  thee  all  the  ways  of  war;  S70 

To  shine  in  councils,  and  in  camps  to  dare. 
Never,  ah !  never  let  me  leave  thy  side  I 
No  time  shall  part  us,  and  no  fate  divide. 
Not  though  the  god,  that  breathed  my  life,  restore 
The  bloom  I  boasted,  and  the  port  I  bore. 
When  Greece  of  old  beheld  my  youthful  flames, 
(Delighted  Greece,  the  land  of  lovely  dames !) 
My  father,  f^thless  to  my  mother's  arms. 
Old  as  he  was,  adored  a  stranger's  charms. 
I  tried  what  youth  could  do  (at  her  desire)  6S0 

To  win  the  damsel,  and  prevent  my  sire. 
My  sire  with  cursea  loads  my  hated  head. 
And  cries,  'Ye  furies !  barren  be  his  bed,' 
Infernal  Jove,  the  vengeful  fiends  below, 
And  ruthless  Proserpine  confirm'd  his  vow. 
Despair  and  grief  distract  my  labouring  mind  I 
Gods !  what  a  crime  my  impious  heart  design'd  1 
I  thought  (but  some  kind  god  that  thought  suppress'd) 
To  plunge  the  poniard  in  my  father's  breast: 
Then  meditate  my  flight;  my  friends  in  vain  S60 

With  prayers  entreat  me,  and  with  force  detain. 
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On  &t  of  rama,  black  bulls,  anil  brawny  swine, 

They  daily  feast,  with  draughts  of  fragrant  wine : 

Strong  guards  they  placed,  and  watch 'd  nine  nights  entire : 

The  roofs  and  porches  flamed  with  constant  fire : 

The  tenth  I  forced  the  gates,  unseen  of  all. 

And,  fevour'd  by  the  night,  o'erleap'd  the  wall. 

My  travels  thence  through  spacious  Greece  extend ; 

In  Pthia's  court  at  last  my  labours  end, 

Your  sire  received  me,  as  his  son  caress'd,  600 

With  gifts  enrich'd,  and  with  possessions  bless'd. 

The  strong  Dolopians  thenceforth  own'd  my  reign. 

And  all  the  coast  that  runs  along  the  main. 

By  love  to  thee  his  bounties  I  repaid, 

And  early  wisdom  to  thy  soul  convey'd : 

Great  as  thou  art,  my  lessons  made  thee  brave : 

A  child  I  took  thee,  but  a  hero  gave. 

Thy  in&nt  breast  a  like  affection  showed ; 

Still  in  my  arms  (an  ever-pleasing  load) 

Or  at  my  knee,  by  Phtsnix  would'st  thou  stand ;  610 

No  food  was  grateful  but  from  PhtEnix"  hand. 

I  pass  my  watchings  o'er  thy  helpless  years. 

The  tender  labours,  the  compliant  cares ; 

The  gods,  I  thought,  reversed  their  hard  decree, 

And  Phcenix  felt  a  father's  joys  in  thee: 

Thy  growing  virtues  justified  my  cares. 

And  promised  comfort  to  my  silver  hairs. 

Now  be  thy  rage,  thy  fatal  rage,  resign'd : 

A  cruel  heart  ill  suits  a  manly  mind ; 

The  gods — the  only  great,  and  only  wise —  620 

Are  moved  by  offerings,  vows,  and  sacrifice ; 

Offending  man  their  high  compassion  wins, 

And  dtuly  prayers  atone  for  daily  sins. 

Prayers  are  Jove's  daughters,  of  celestial  race. 

Lame  are  their  feet,  and  wrinkled  is  their  face ; 

With  humble  mien,  and  with  dejected  eyes. 

Constant  they  follow  where  injustice  flies ; 

Injustice,  swift,  erect,  and  unconfined, 

Sweeps  the  wide  earth,  and  tramples  o'er  mankind. 

While  Prayers,  to  heal  her  wrongs,  move  slow  behind.  630 
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Who  hears  these  daughters  of  ftlnughty  Jove, 

For  him  they  mediate  to  the  throne  above : 

When  man  rejects  the  humble  suit  they  make. 

The  sire  revenges  for  the  daughters'  sake ; 

From  Jove  commission'd,  fierce  Injustice  then 

Descends  to  punish  unrelenting  men. 

Oh,  let  not  headlong  passion  bear  the  svray; 

These  reconciling  goddesses  obey: 

Due  honours  to  the  seed  of  Jove  belong : 

Due  honours  calm  the  fierce,  and  bend  the  strong.        640 

Were  these  not  paid  thee  by  the  terms  we  bring, 

Were  rage  still  harbour'd  in  the  haughty  king, 

Nor  Greece,  nor  all  her  fortunes,  should  engage 

Thy  fiiend  to  plead  against  so  just  a  rage. 

But  since  what  honour  asks,  the  general  sends, 

And  sends  by  those  whom  most  thy  heart  commends, 

The  best  and  noblest  of  the  Grecian  train, 

Permit  not  these  to  sue,  and  sue  in  vain  1 

Let  me,  my  son,  an  ancient  &ct  unfold, 

A  great  example  drawn  from  times  of  old ; 

Hear  what  our  fathers  were,  and  what  their  praise      G50 

Who  conquer'd  their  revenge  in  former  days. 

"Where  Calydon  on  rocky  mountains  stands, 
Once  fought  the  ^tolian  and  Curetian  bands : 
To  guard  it  those,  to  conquer  these  advance ; 
And  mutual  deaths  were  dealt  with  mutual  chance. 
The  silver  Cynthia  bade  Contention  rise. 
In  vengeance  of  neglected  sacrifice : 
On  (Eneus*  fields  she  sent  a  monstrous  boar. 
That  level'd  harvests,  and  whole  forests  tore :  660 

Tins  beast  (when  many  a  chief  his  tusks  had  slain) 
Great  Meleager  stretch'd  along  the  plain. 
Then,  for  bis  spoils  a  new  debate  arose. 
The  neighbour  nations  thence  commencing  foes. 
Strong  as  they  were,  the  bold  Curetes  feil'd, 
While  Meleager's  thundering  arm  prevail'd : 
Till  rage  at  length  inflamed  his  lolly  breast, 
(For  rage  invades  the  wisest  and  the  best.) 
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Cursed  by  Altheea,  to  his  wrath  he  yields, 
And  in  his  wife's  embrace  forgets  the  fields.  67i 

(She  from  Maipessa  sprung,  diyioely  fair, 
And  matchless  Idas,  more  than  man  in  war; 
The  god  of  day  adored  the  mother's  charms ; 
Against  the  god  the  &ther  bent  his  arms : 
Th'  afflicted  pair,  their  sorrows  to  prodaim, 
From  Cleopatra  cbaoged  this  daughter's  name. 
And  call'd  Alcyone ;  a  name  to  show 
The  Other's  grief,  the  mourning  mother's  wo.) 
To  her  the  chief  retired  frcmi  stem  debate, 
But  found  no  peace  from  fierce  Althsa's  hate ;  6Si 

Althaea's  hate  th'  unhappy  warrior  drew, 
Whose  luckless  hand  his  royal  uncle  slew : 
She  beat  the  ground,  and  call'd  the  powers  beneath 
On  her  own  son  to  wreak  her  brother's  death  i 
Hell  heard  her  curses  from  the  realms  profound, 
And  the  red  fiends  that  walk  the  nightly  round. 
In  vain  ^tolia  her  deliverer  waits. 
War  shakes  her  walls,  and  thunders  at  her  gates. 
She  sent  ambassadors,  a  chosea  band. 
Priests  of  the  gods,  and  elders  of  the  land ;  69 

Besought  the  chief  to  save  the  sinking  state : 
Their  prayers  were  urgent  and  their  proffers  great; 
(Full  fifty  acres  of  the  richest  ground. 
Half  pasture  green,  and  half  with  vineyards  crown'd.) 
His  suppliant  father,  aged  (Eneus,  came ; 
His  sisters  ibUow'd ;  ev'n  the  vengeful  dame, 
Althxea,  sues :  his  friends  before  him  fall : 
He  stands  relentless,  and  rejects  them  all. 
Meanwhile,  the  victor's  shouts  ascend  the  skies ; 
The  walls  are  scaled ;  the  rolling  flames  arise :  TO 

At  length  his  wife-  (a  form  divine)  appears. 
With  piercing  cries  and  supplicating  tears ; 
She  paints  the  horrors  of  a  conquer'd  town. 
The  heroes  slain,  the  palaces  o'erthrown. 
The  matrons  ravish'd,  the  whole  race  enslaved. 
The  warrior  heard,  he  vanquish'd,  and  he  saved. 
O 
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Th'  ^tolians,  l<mg  diadain'd,  now  took  their  turn, 

And  left  the  chief  their  broken  fiuth  to  mourn. 

Leani  hence,  betimes  to  curb  pemicioiu  ire, 

Nor  stay  tili  yonder  fleets  ascend  in  fire ;  7H 

Accept  th©  presents ;  draw  thy  conquering  sword ; 

And  be  among  our  guardian  gods  adored." 

Thus  he.     The  stem  Achilles  thus  replied :  , 
"My  second  lather,  and  my  reverend  guide ! 
Thy  friend,  believe  me,  no  such  gifls  demands. 
And  asks  no  honours  from  a  mortal's  hands : 
Jove  honours  me,  and  favours  my  designs ; 
His  pleasure  gmdes  me,  and  his  will  confines ; 
And  here  I  stay,  if  such  his  high  behest, 
While  life's  warm  spirit  beats  within  my  breast.  73C 

Yet  hear  <me  word,  and  lodge  it  in  thy  heart: 
No  more  molest  me  on  Atrides*  part. 
Is  it  for  him  Uiese  tears  are  taught  to  flow. 
For  him  these  sorrows t  for  my  mortal  foe? 
A  generous  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows, 
Bums  with  one  love,  with  one  resentment  glows : 
One  should  our  interests  and  our  passions  be ; 
My  friend  must  hate  the  man  that  injures  me. 
Do  this,  my  Fhcenix,  'tis  a  generous  part; 
And  share  my  realms,  my  honours,  and  my  heart.        T3C 
Let  these  return:  our  voyage,  or  our  stay. 
Rest  undetermined  till  the  dawning  day." 

He  ceased.     Then  order'd  for  the  sage's  bed 
A  warmer  couch  with  numerous  carpets  spread. 
With  that,  stem  Ajax  his  long  silence  broke. 
And  thus,  impatient,  to  Ulysses  spoke : 

"  Hence  let  us  go.    Why  waste  we  time  in  v(dn  f 
See  what  effect  our  low  submissions  gain ! 
Liked  or  not  liked,  his  words  we  must  relate. 
The  Greeks  expect  them,  and  our  heroes  wait.  740 

Proud  as  he  is,  that  iron  heart  retains 
Its  stubbom  purpose,  and  his  friends  disdains. 
Stem  and  unpitying !  if  a  brother  bleed. 
On  just  atonement,  we  remit  the  deed ; 
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A  sire  the  alai^hter  of  bis  son  forgives ; 

Tlie  price  of  blood  discharged,  the  murderer  lives: 

The  haughtiest  hearts  at  length  their  rage  resign, 

And  gifts  can  conquer  every  soul  hut  thine. 

The  gods  that  unrelenting  breast  have  steel'd. 

And  cursed  thee  with  a  mind  that  cannot  yield.  7{ 

One  woman-slave  was  ravish'd  from  thy  arms ; 

Lo,  seven  are  ofier'd,  and  of  equal  charms. 

Then  hear,  Achilles  1  be  of  better  mind ; 

Revere  thy  roo(  and  to  thy  guests  be  kind ; 

And  know  the  men,  of  all  the  Grecian  host, 

Who  honour  worth,  and  prize  thy  valour  most" 

"Oh,  soul  of  battles,  and  thy.people's  guide  V 
(To  Ajax  thus  the  first  of  Greeks  replied :) 
"Well  hast  thou  spoke  I  but  at  the  tyrant's  name. 
My  rage  rekindles,  and  my  soul's  on  flame:  7e 

'Tis  just  resentment,  and  becomes  the  brave ; 
Disgraced,  dishonour'd,  like  the  vilest  dave  t 
Return  then,  heroes  1  and  our  answer  bear: 
The  glorioua  combat  is  no  more  my  care ; 
Not  till,  amid  yon  sinking  navy  slain. 
The  blood  of  Greeks  shall  dye  the  sable  m^a ; 
Not  till  the  flames,  by  Hector's  fury  thrown. 
Consume  your  vessels,  and  approach  my  own : 
Just  there,  th'  impetuous  homicide  shall  stand. 
There  cease  his  battle,  and  there  feel  our  band."  71 

This  said,  each  prince  a  double  goblet  crown'd,     -  ■ 
And  cast  a  large  libation  on  the  ground : 
Then  to  their  vessels,  through  the  gloomy  shades. 
The  chiefs  return ;  divine  Ulysses  leads. 
Meantime,  Achilles'  slaves  prepared  a  bed. 
With  fleeces,  carpets,  and  sofl  linen  spread : 
There,  till  the  sacred  morn  restored  the  day. 
In  slumbers  sweet  the  reverend  Fhcenix  lay. 
But  in  his  inner  tent,  an  ampler  space, 
Achilles  slept ;  and  in  his  warm  embrace  78 

Fair  Diom^S  of  the  Lesbian  race. 
Last,  for  Patroclus  was  the  couch  prepared. 
Whose  nightly  joys  the  beauteous  Iphis  shared ; 
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Achilles  to  his  friend  consign'd  her  charma, 

When  Scyros  fell  before  tiii  conquering  arms.  ] 

And  now  th'  elected  chiefs,  whom  Greece  had  sent, 
Pass'd  through  the  hosts,  and  reach'd  the  royal  tent. 
Then  rising  all,  with  goUeta  in  their  hands,  "1 

The  peers,  and  leaders  of  th'  Achaian  bands,  J 

Hail'd  their  return.   Atrides  first  begun:  796  | 

"Say,  what  success?  divine  I^rtes'  sod  I 
Achilles'  high  resolves  declare  to  all ; 
Returns  the  chiei^  or  must  our  navy  fall?" 

"Great  king  of  nations  I"  Ithacus  replied, 
"  Fix'd  is  his  wrath,  unconquer'd  is  his  pride ;  i 

He  slights  thy  friendship,  thy  proposals  scoma,  i 

And,  thus  implored,  with  fiercer  fury  bums. 
To  save  our  army,  and  our  fleets  to  free,  ' 

Is  not  his  care ;  but  left  to  Greece  and  thee.  ' 

Your  eyes  shall  view,  when  morning  paints  the  sky,    800  • 

Beneath  his  oars  the  whitening  billows  fly,  | 

Us,  too,  he  bids  our  oars  and  sails  employ,  1 

Nor  hope  the  fall  of  heaven-protected  Troy: 
For  Jove  o'ershades  her  with  his  arm  divine,  { 

Inspires  her  war,  and  bids  her  glory  shine. 

Such  was  his  word :  what  farther  he  declared,  { 

The  sacred  heralds  and  great  Ajax  heard.  I 

But  Phoenix  in  his  tent  the  chief  retains,  - 

Safe  to  transport  him  to  his  native  plains,  j 

When  morning  dawns :  if  other  he  decree,  810  j 

His  age  is  sacred,  and  his  choice  is  free." 

Ulysses  ceased.     The  great  Achaian  host. 
With  sorrow  seized,  in  consternation  lost,  i 

Attend  the  stern  reply.     Tydides  broke  I 

The  general  silence,  and  undaunted  spoke :  | 

"Why  should  we  gifts  to  proud  Achilles  send? 
Or  strive  with  prayers  his  haughty  soul  to  bend? 
His  country's  woes  he  glories  to  deride. 
And  prayers  will  burst  that  swelling  heart  with  pride. 
Be  the  fierce  impulse  of  his  rage  obey'd ;  830  I 

Our  battles  let  him,  or  desert,  or  aid : 
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Then  let  him  arm  wheu  Jove  or  he  think  fit ; 
That,  to  his  madnesa,  or  to  Heaven  commit: 
Wiiat  for  ourselvea  we  can,  is  always  ours ; 
This  night  let  due  repast  refresh  our  powers, 
(For  strength  consists  in  spirit  and  in  blood, 
And  those  are  owed  to  generous  wine  and  food ;) 
But  when  the  rosy  mesaenger  of  day 
Strikes  the  blue  mountains  with  her  golden  ray, 
Ranged  at  the  ships,  let  all  our  squadrons  shine 
Id  flaming  arms,  a  long-extended  line : 
In  the  dread  front  let  great  Atrides  stand, 
The  first  in  danger,  as  in  high  command." 

Shouts  of  acclaim  the  listening  heroes  raise. 
Then  each  to  Heaven  the  due  libations  pays ; 
Till  sleep,  descending  o'er  the  tents,  bestows 
The  grateful  blessings  of  desired  repose. 
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Aaanum. — Upon  the  rcfuwl  ol  AchOlw  to  ntam  to  the  imiy,  the  distreu  \ 

of  A^auMnuioD  ia  described  in  the  moet  lively  nuQer.     He  wkea  no  reat  | 

ihu  night,  but  p— M  ifaroDKh  the  camp,  ■viking'  the  leaden,  and  coa-  I 

ttiTing  ill  poMible  methods  for  the  public  (ifelj.     HeneliQt,  Nealor,  ^ 

tJlTHee,  (nd  Diomed,  ■»  employed  in  niung-  the  ie>l  of  the  CBptaina.  They  | 

oil  ■  eomnnil  of  wtz,  and  delenuine  to  lead  icouti  into  the  enemy's  canip,  ^ 

to  leun  tbeir  poatons  and  diacover  their  inleniioDa.  Diomed  tindenakea 
Ihia  haaardoua  enleipriae,  and  makea  efaoioa  of  UlTaaes  for  hii  companion. 
In  their  paanfre,  they  tuiprise  Dolon,  vhom  Hector  had  aent  on  a  like 
daai^  to  the  camp  of  the  Qreeians.  From  him  they  are  infortiied  of  the 
■itnalion  of  the  Trojan  and  auxiliary  force*,  and  partiBularly  of  Rheaua, 
and  the  Thnciana  who  vere  lately  arrived.  They  pan  on  with  buccch) 
kill  Kheatw,  with  Raveral  of  hi*  officers,  and  seiie  the  famou*  bones  of  I 

that  prince,  with  which  they  return  in  triumph  to  the  camp.  -~ 

tba  aama  night  eontinuea  i  the  scene  lie*  in  the  two  camps.  I 

All  night  the  chiefs  before  their  vessels  lay,  I 

And  lost  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day;  ,' 

All  but  the  king :  with  various  thoughts  oppress'd,  , 

Hig  country's  cares  lay  rolling  in  his  breast  I 

As  when  by  lightnings,  Jove's  ethereal  power  ^ 

Foretells  the  rattling  hail  or  weighty  shower,  , 

Or  sends  soft  snows  to  whiten  all  the  shore,  \ 

Or  bids  the  brazen  throat  of  war  to  roar ; 

By  fits  one  flash  succeeds  as  one  expires,  , 

And  heaven  flames  thick  with  momentary  fires ;  10  | 

So  bursting  frequent  from  Atrides'  breast, 

Sighs  following  sighs  his  inward  fears  confessM.  I 

Now  o'er  the  fields,  dejected,  he  surveys  "i 

From  thousand  Trojan  fires  the  mounting  blaze. 
Hears  in  th6  passing  wind  their  music  blow. 
And  marks  distinct  the  voices  of  the  foe. 
Now  looking  backwards  to  the  fleet  and  coast, 
Anxious  be  sorrows  for  th'  endanger'd  host 
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He  rends  big  hair  in  sacrifice  to  Jove, 
And  suea  to  him  that  ever  lives  above : 
Inly  he  groans  ;  while  glory  and  despair 
Divide  his  heart,  and  wage  a  doubtful  war. 
A  thousand  cares  his  labouring  breast  revolves : 
To  seek  sage  Pfestor  now  the  chief  resolves ; 
With  him,  in  wholesome  counsels,  to  debate 
What  yet  remains  to  save  th'  afflicted  state. 
He  rose ;  and  first  be  cast  hia  mantle  round. 
Next  on  his  feet  the  shining  sandals  bound ; 
A  lion's  yellow  spoils  his  back  conceal'd ; 
His  warlike  hand  a  pointed  javelin  held. 
Meanwhile,  his  brother,  press'd  with  equal  woes, 
Alike  denied  the  gifts  of  sofl  repose. 
Laments  for  Greece ;  that  in  his  cause  before 
So  much  had  suSer'd,  and  must  suffer  more. 
A  leopard's  spotted  hide  bis  shoalders  spread, 
A  brazen  helmet  glitter'd  on  his  head : 
Thus  (with  a  javelio  his  hand)  he  went 
To  wake  Atrides  m  the  royal  tent 
Already  waked,  Atrides  he  descried, 
His  armour  buckling  at  his  vessel's  side. 
Joyful  they  met ;  the  Spartan  thus  begun : 

"  Why  puts  my  brother  his  bright  armour  on? 
Sends  he  some  spy,  amidst  these  silent  hours. 
To  try  yon  camp,  and  watch  the  Trojan  powers? 
But  say,  what  hero  shall  sustain  that  task, 
Such  bold  exploits  uncommon  courage  ask? 
Guideless,  alone,  through  night's  dark  shade  to  go. 
And  'midst  a  hostile  camp  explore  the  foe." 

To  whom  the  king :  "  In  such  distress  we  stand, 
No  vulgar  counsels  our  a&irs  demand : 
Greece  to  preserve  is  now  no  easy  part, 
But  asks  high  wisdom,  deep  design,  and  art. 
For  Jove,  averse,  our  humble  prayer  denies, 
And  bows  his  head  to  Hector's  sacrifice. 
What  eye  has  witness'd,  or  what  ear  believed, 
In  one  great  day,  by  one  great  arm  achieved, 
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Such  wondrous  deeds  as  Hector's  hand  has  done, 

And  we  beheld,  the  last  revolving  sunf 

What  hoDoura  the  beloved  of  Jove  adorn  1 

Sprung  from  no  god,  and  of  no  goddess  bom  I  60 

Yet  such  his  acts,  as  Greece  unborn  shall  tell, 

And  curse  the  battle  where  their  fathers  fell. 

**  Now  speed  thy  hasty  course  along  the  fleet. 
There  call  great  Ajax,  and  the  prince  of  Crete : 
Ourself  to  hoary  Nestor  will  repair ; 
To  keep  the  guards  on  duty,  be  his  care ; 
(For  Nestor's  influence  best  that  quarter  guides. 
Whose  son  with  Merion  o'er  the  watch  presides.") 

To  whom  the  Spartan :  *  These  thy  orders  borne, 
Say,  shall  I  stay,  or  with  despatch  return?"  70 

"  There  shalt  thou  stay,"  the  king  of  men  replied ; 
Else  may  we  mbs  to  meet,  without  a  guide — 
The  paths  so  many,  and  the  camp  so  .wide. 
Still,  with  your  voice,  the  slothfiil  soldiers  raise, 
Urge,  by  their  father's  fame,  their  future  praise. 
Forget  we  now  our  state  and  lofty  birth ; 
Not  titles  here,  but  works,  must  prove  our  worth. 
To  labour  is  the  lot  of  man  below; 
And  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  wo." 

This  said,  each  parted  to  his  several  cares.  60 

The  king  to  Nestor's  sable  ship  repairs ; 
The  sage  protector  of  the  Greeks  he  found 
Stretch'd  in  his  bed,  with  all  his  arms  around ; 
The  various-colour*d  scarf)  the  shield  he  rears. 
The  shining  helmet,  and  the  pointed  spears : 
The  dreadful  weapons  of  the  warrior's  rage. 
That,  old  in  arms,  disdain'd  the  peace  of  age. 
Then  leaning  on  his  hand  his  watchful  head. 
The  hoary  monarch  raised  his  eyes,  and  said : 

"  What  art  thou?  speak  1  that  on  designs  unknown,    M 
While  others  sleep,  thus  range  the  camp  alone  I 
Seek'st  thou  some  friend,  or  nightly  sentinel? 
Stand  o^  approach  not,  but  thy  purpose  telL" 

"  Oh,  son  of  Neleug  I"  thus  tiw  king  rejoin'd, 
"  Pride  of  the  Greeks,  and  glory  of  thy  kind  1 
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Lo,  here  the  wretched  Agamemnon  standi, 

Th'  unhappy  general  of  the  Grecian  bands ; 

Whom  Jove  decrees  with  daily  cares  to  bend, 

And  woes  that  only  with  his  life  shall  end  I 

Scarce  can  my  knees  these  trembling  limbs  sustain,     1 

And  scarce  my  heart  support  its  load  of  pain. 

No  taste  of  sleep  these  heary  eyes  have  known ; 

Confused  and  sad,  I  wander  thus  aione, 

With  fears  distracted,  with  no  fis'd  design, 

And  all  my  people's  miseries  are  mine. 

If  aught  of  use  thy  waking  thoughts  suggest, 

(Since  cares,  like  mine,  deprive  thy  soul  of  rest,) 

Impart  thy  counsel,  and  assist  thy  friend. 

Now  let  us  jointly  to  the  trench  descend, 

At  every  gate  the  &inting  guard  excite,  I 

Tired  with  the  toils  of  day  and  watch  of  night : 

Else  may  the  sudden  foe  our  works  invade. 

So  near,  and  favour'd  by  the  gloomy  shade." 

To  him  thus  Nestor :  "  Trust  the  powers  above. 
Nor  think  proud  Hector's  hopes  confirm'd  by  Jove : 
How  ill  agree  the  views  of  vain  mankind, 
And  the  vrise  counsels  of  th'  eternal  mind  I 
Audacious  Hector,  if  the  gods  ordaiu. 
That  great  Achilles  rise  and  rage  agiun. 
What  toils  attend  thee,  and  what  woes  remain  I  1; 

Lo,  faithful  Nestor  thy  command  obeys : 
The  care  is  next  our  other  chiefs  to  raise ; 
Ulysses,  Diomed,  we  cliiefly  need ; 
Meges  for  strength,  Oileus  famed  for  speed. 
Some  other  be  despatched  of  nimbler  feet. 
To  those  tall  ships,  remotest  of  the  fleet. 
Where  lie  great  Ajax,  and  the  king  of  Crete. 
To  rouse  the  Spartan  I  myself  decree ; 
Dear  as  he  is  to  us,  and  dear  to  thee. 
Yet  must  I  tax  his  sloth,  that  claims  no  share  1: 

With  his  great  brother  in  this  martial  care : 
Him  it  behooved  to  every  chief  to  sue. 
Preventing  every  part  perform'd  by  you ;  - 

10 
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For  strong  necoBsity  our  toils  demands. 
Claims  all  our  hearts,  and  urges  all  our  hands." 

To  whom  the  king :  "  Witli  reverence  we  allow 
Thy  just  rebukes,  yet  learn  to  spare  them  now. 
My  generous  brother  is  of  gentle  kind. 
He  seems  remiss,  but  bears  a  valiant  mind ; 
Through  too  much  deference  to  our  sovereign  sway,   140 
Content  to  follow  when  we  lead  the  way. 
But  BOW,  our  ills  industrious  to  prevent. 
Long  ere  the  rest,  he  rose,  and  sought  my  tent. 
The  chiefs  you  named,  already  at  his  call. 
Prepare  to  meet  us  near  the  navy  wall ; 
Assembling  there,  between  the  trench  and  gates, 
Near  the  night-guards,  our  chosen  council  waits." 

"  Then  none,"  said  Nestor  "  shall  his  rule  withstand, 
For  great  examples  justify  command." 

With  that,  the  venerable  warrior  rose :  150 

The  shining  greaves  his  manly  legir  enclose ; 
His  purple  mantle  golden  buckles  join'd. 
Warm  with  the  softest  wool,  and  doubly  lined. 
Then,  rustuog  irom  his  tent,  he  snatch'd  ui  haste 
His  steely  lance,  that  lighten'd  as  he  pass'd. 
The  camp  he  traversed  through  the  sleeping  crowd, 
Stopp'd  at  Ulysses'  tent,  and  call'd  aloud. 
Ulysses,  sudden  as  the  voice  was  sent. 
Awakes,  starts  up,  and  issues  from  his  tent. 

"What  new  distress,  what  sudden  cause  of  fright,    160 
T^us  leads  you  wandering  in  the  silent  night?" 

"Oh,  prudent  chief  I"  the  Pylian  sage  replied, 
"Wise  as  thou  art,  be  now  thy  wisdom  tried: 
Whatever  means  of  safety  can  be  sought. 
Whatever  counsels  can  inspire  our  thought. 
Whatever  methods,  or  to  fly  or  fight ; 
All,  all  depend  on  this  important  night !" 

He  heard,  retum'd,  and  took  bis  painted  shield : 
Then  join'd  the  chiefs,  and  follow'd  through  the  field. 
Without  his  tent,  bold  Diomed  they  found,  170 

All  sheath'd  in  arms,  his  brave  compasions  rouod : 
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EJach  sunk  id  sleep,  extended  on  the  field. 
His  head  recliniiig  on  his  bosay  shield. 
A  wood  of  spears  stood  by,  tlut,  fiz'd  upright, 
Shot  from  their  flashing  points  a  quivering  light. 
A  bull's  black  hide  composed  the  hero's  bed ; 
A  splendid  carpet  roH'd  beneath  his  head. 
Then,  with  his  foot,  old  Nestor  gently  ^akes 
The  slumbering  chie^  and  in  these  words  awakes : 

"  Rise,  son  of  Tydeus,  to  the  brave  and  strong         180 
Rest  seems  inglorious,  and  the  night  too  long. 
But  sleep'st  thou  nowT  when  from  yon  hill  the  foe 
Hangs  o'er  the  fleet,  and  shades  our  walls  below  I" 

At  this,  soft  slumber  from  bis  eyelids  fled ; 
The  warrior  saw  the  hoary  chief,  and  said : 

"Wondrous  old  man  I  whose  soul  no  respite  knows. 
Though  years  and  honours  bid  thee  seek  repose. 
Let  younger  Greeks  our  sleeping  warriors  wake ; 
III  fits  thy  age  these  toils  to  undertake." 

"My  friend,"  he  answer'd,  "generous  is  thy  care;    190 
These  toils,  my.  subjects  and  my  sons  might  bear ; 
Their  loyal  thoughts,  and  pious  loves  conspire 
To  ease  a  sovereign,  and  relieve  a  sire : 
But  DOW  the  last  despair  surrounds  our  host. 
No  hour  must  pass,  no  moment  must  be  lost ; 
Each  single  Greek,  in  this  conclusive  strife. 
Stands  oa  the  sharpest  edge  of  death  or  life. 
Yet,  if  my  years  thy  kind  regard  engage, 
Bmploy  thy  youth  as  I  employ  my  age ; 
Succeed  to  these  my  cares,  and  rouse  the  rest ;  200 

He  serves  me  most,  who  serves  his  country  best." 

This  said,  the  hero  o'er  his  shoulders  flung 
A  lion's  spoils,  that  to  his  ankles  hung ; 
Then  seized  his  ponderous  laiM^e,  and  strode  along. 
Meges  the  bold,  with  Ajax,  famed  for  speed, 
The  warrior  roused,  and  to  th'  entrenchments  led. 

And  now  the  chie&  approach  the  nightly  guard ; 
A  wakeful  squadron,  each  in  anns  prepared : 
Th'  unwearied  watch  their  listening,  leaders  keep, 
And,  couching  close^  repel  invading  sleep.  SIO 
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So  feithful  doga  their  fleecy  charge  maintmn. 

With  toil  protected  from  the  prowliog  train, 

When  the  gaunt  lioness,  with  hunger  bold. 

Springs  from  the  mountains  tow'rd  the  guarded  fold ; 

Through  breaking  woods  her  rustling  course  they  hear ; 

Loud,  and  more  loud,  the  clamours  strike  their  ear 

Of  hounds  and  men;  they  start,  they  gaze  around. 

Watch  every  side,  and  turn  to  every  sound. 

Thus  watch'd  the  Grecians,  cautious  of  surprise,  2S0 

Each  voice,  each  motion,  drew  their  ears  and  eyes ; 

Each  step  of  passing  feet  increased  th'  aflright ; 

And  hostile  Troy  was  ever  full  in  sight. 

Nestor  with  joy  the  wakefiil  band  survey'd, 

And  thus  accosted  through  the  gloomy' shade: 

"  'Tis  well,  my  sons !  your  nightly  cares  employ ; 
Else  must  our  host  become  the  scorn  of  Troy. 
Watch  thus,  and  Greece  shall  live,"  the  hero  said  ; 
Then  o'er  the  trench  the  following  chieftains  led. 
His  son,  and  godlike  Merion,  march'd  behind, 
(For  these  the  princes  to  their  council  joinkl.)  230 

The  trenches  pass'd,  th'  assembled  kings  around 
In  silent  state  the  consistory  crown'd. 
A  place  there  was  yet  undefiled  with  gore. 
The  spot  where  Hector  stopp'd  his  rage  before, 
When  night,  descending,  from  his  vengeful  hand 
Reprieved  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  band : 
(The  plain  beside  with  mangled  corpse  was  spread. 
And  all  bis  progress  mark'd  by  heaps  of  dead.) 
There  sat  the  mournful  kings :  when  Neleus'  aon, 
The  council  opening,  in  these  words  begun :  S40 

"  Is  there,"  add  he,  "  a  chief  so  greatly  brave. 
His  life  to  hazard,  and  his  country  save  t 
Lives  there  a  man  who  singly  dares  to  go 
To  yonder  camp,  or  seize  some  straggling  foe? 
Or,  favour'd  by  the  night,  approach  so  near, 
Their  speech,  their  counsels,  and  designs  to  hear? 
If  to  besiege  our  navies  they  prepare. 
Or  Troy  once  more  must  be  the  seat  of  war? 
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This  could  he  learn,  and  to  our  peftrs  reate, 

And  pass  unbarm'd  the  dangers  of  the  night,  2fi0 

What  &nie  were  his  through  all  succeeding  days, 

While  Phoebus  shines,  or  men  have  tongues  to  praise  I 

What  gifts  his  gratelul  country  would  bestow  I 

What  must  not  Greece  to  her  deliverer  owe  1 

A  sable  ewe  each  leader  should  provide, 

With  each  a  sable  lambkin  by  her  side ; 

At  every  rite  hia  ^are  should  be  increased. 

And  his  the  foremost  honours  of  the  feast" 

Fear  held  them  mute :  alone  uut&ught  to  fear, 
Tydides  spoke :  "The  man  you  seek  is  here.  seo 

Through  yon  black  camps  to  bend  my  dangerous  way. 
Some  god  within  commands,  and  I  obey. 
But  let  some  other  chosen  warrior  join, 
To  raise  my  hopes  and  sectmd  my  design. 
By  mutual  confidence,  and  mutual  aid. 
Great  deeds  are  done,  and  great  discoveries  made: 
The  wise  new  prudence  from  the  wise  acquire 
And  one  brave  hero  fans  another's  fire." 

Contending  leaders  at  the  word  arose ; 
Each  generous  breast  with  emulation  glows:  370 

So  brave  a  task  each  Ajax  strove  to  share. 
Bold  Merion  strove,  and  Nestor's  valiaut  heir; 
The  Spartan  wish'd  the  second  place  to  gain,  - 
And  great  Ulysses  wish'd,  nor  wish'd  in  vain. 
Then  thus  the  king  of  men  the  contest  ends : 

"  Thou  first  of  warriors,  and  thou  best  of  friends, 
Undaunted  Diomed  I  what  chief  to  join 
In  this  great  enterprise,  is  only  thine. 
Just  be  thy  choice,  without  affection  made  ; 
To  birth  or  office  no  respect  be  paid ;  S80 

Let  worth  determine  here."     The  monarch  spake, 
And  inly  trembled  for  hia  brother's  sake. 

"Then  thus,"  the  godlike  Diomed  rejoin'd, 
"My  choice  declares  the  impulse  of  my  mind. 
How  can  I  doubt  while  great  Ulysses  stands 
To  lend  bis  counsels,  and  assist  our  hands ! 
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A  cinot,  whose  safety  is  Minerm's  care ; 

So  iamed,  so  draadfiil,  in  the  works  of  war  I 

Bless'd  in  his  conduct,  I  no  aid  require ; 

Wisdom  like  his  might  pass  through  flames  of  fire."    390 

"  It  fits  thee  not,  before  these  chiefii  of  fame," 
Replied  the  sage,  "to  praise  me  or  to  blame ; 
l*raise  from  a  frimd,  or  censure  from  a  foe, 
Are  lost  on  hearers  that  our  merits  know. 
But  let  us  haste.     Night  rolls  the  hours  away. 
The  reddening  orient  shows  the  coming  day. 
The  stars  slune  fainter  on  th'  ethereal  plains, 
And  of  Night's  empire  but  a  third  remains." 

Thu8  having  spoke,  with  generous  ardour  press'd. 
In  arms  terrific  their  huge  limbs  they  dress'd.  300 

A  two-edged  faulchion  Thrasymed  the  brave. 
And  ample  buckler,  to  Tydides  gave. 
Then  in  a  leathern  helm  he  cased  his  head. 
Shorn  of  its  crest,  and  with  no  plume  o'erepread. 
(Such  as  by  yoaths,  unused  to  arms,  are  worn : 
No  spoils  enrich  it,  and  no  studs  adorn.) 
Next  him,  Ulysses  took  a  shining  sword, 
A  bow  and  quiver  with  bright  arrows  stored: 
A  well-proved  casque,  with  leather  braces  bound, 
(Thy  gift,  Meriones)  his  temples  crown'd :  810 

Soft  wool  within ;  without,  in  order  spread, 
A  boar's  white  teeth  grinn'd  horrid  o'er  hia  bead. 
This  from  Amyntor,  rich  Ormenus'  son, 
Autolychus  by  fraudful  rapine  won, 
And  gave  Amphidamas :  from  him  the  prize 
Molus  received,  the  pledge  of  social  ties ; 
The  helmet  next  by  Merion  was  possess'd. 
And  now  Ulysses'  thoughtful  temples  press'd. 
Thus  sheathM  in  arms,  the  council  they  forsake, 
And  dark  through  paths  oblique  their  progress  take. 
Just  then,  in  sign  she  favour'd  their  intent,  320 

A  long-wing*d  heron  great  Minerva  sent : 
This,  though  surrounding  shades  obscured  their  view. 
By  the  shrill  clang  and  whistling  wings  they  knew. 
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As  from  the  right  she  soar*d,  Ulysses  pny'd, 
Hail'd  the  glad  omen,  and  address'd  the  maid : 

"Oh !  daughter  of  that  god  whose  arm  can  wield 
Th'  avengbg  hfAt,  uid  shake  the  dreadiiil  shield  I 
Oh,  thou  !  for  ever  present  in  my  way. 
Who  all  my  motions,  all  my  toils  survey!  330 

Safe  may  we  pass  beneath  the  gloomy  shade, 
Safe  by  thy  succour  to  our  ships  convey'd ! 
And  let  some  deed  this  signal  night  adom. 
To  claim  the  tears  of  Trojans  yet  imbom  T 

Then  godlike  Diomed  preferr'd  his  prayer: 
"  Daughter  of  Jove,  imconquer'd  Pallas  I  hear. 
Great  querai  of  arms,  whose  &vour  Tydeus  won. 
As  thon  defend'st  the  sire,  defend  the  son  I 
When  on  ^sopus'  banks  the  banded  powers 
Of  Greece  he  left,  and  sought  the  Theban  towers,        340 
Peace  was  his  charge ;  received  with  peacefiil  show. 
He  went  a  legate,  but  retum'd  a  foe : 
Then  help'd  by  thee,  and  covered  by  thy  shield. 
He  fought  with  numbers,  and  made  numbers  yield. 
So  now  be  present,  oh,  celestial  maid  I 
So  still  continue  to  the  race  thine  aid  I 
A  youthful  steer  shall  &I1  beneath  the  stroke, 
Untamed,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke, 
With  ample  forehead,  and  with  spreading  boms, 
Whose  taper  tops  refulgent  gold  adorns."  3S0 

The  heroes  pray'd  -,  and  Pallas  from  the  skies 
Accords  their  vow,  succeeds  their  enterprise. 
Now,  like  two  lions  panting  for  their  prey. 
With  deathtul  thoughts  they  trace  the  dreary  way. 
Through  the  black  horrors  of  th'  ensanguined  pluD, 
Through  dust,  through  blood,  o'er  arms  and  hills  of  slain. 

Nor  less  bold  Hector,  and  the  sons  of  Troy, 
On  high  designs  the  wakefiil  hours  employ; 
Th'  assembled  peers  their  lofty  chief  enclosed. 
Who  thus  the  counsels  of  his  breast  proposed :  360 

"What  glorious  man,  for  high  attempts  prepared, 
Dares  greatiy  venture  for  a  ridi  remu-dl 
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Of  yonder  flwt  a  bold  diacovery  make. 

What  watch  they  keep,  and  wlut  resolves  they  takef 

If,  now  subdued,  they  meditate  their  flight. 

And,  spent  with  toil,  neglect  the  watch  of  Dight? 

His  be  the  chariot  that  shall  please  him  most, 

Of  all  die  plunder  of  the  vanquish'd  host; 

His  the  fair  steeds  that  all  the  rest  excel. 

And  his  the  glory  to  have  served  so  well."  370 

A  youth  there  was  among  the  tribes  of  Troy, 
Dolon  his  name,  Eumedes'  only  boy. 
(Five  girls  besides  the  reverend  herald  told.) 
Rich  was  the  sod  in  brass,  and  rich  m  gold ; 
Not  blesB'd  by  nature  with  the  charms  of  face, 
But  swift  of  foot,  and  matchless  in  the  race. 
"  Hector  I"  he  said,  "  my  courage  bids  me  meet 
This  high  achievement,  and  explore  the  fleet: 
But  first  exalt  thy  sceptre  to  the  skies, 
And  swear  to  grant  me  the  demanded  prize ;  380 

Th'  immortal  coursers,  and  the  glittering  car. 
That  bear  Felides  through  the  ranks  of  war. 
Encouraged  thus,  no  idle  scout  I  go. 
Fulfil  thy  vrish,  their  whole  intention  know ; 
Ev*n  to  the  royal  tent  pursue  my  way, 
And  all  their  counsels,  all  their  aims  betray." 

The  chief  then  heaved  the  golden  sceptre  high. 
Attesting  thus  the  monarch  of  the  sky: 

"  Be  witness  thou  !  immortal  lord  of  all  I 
Whose  thunder  shakes  the  dark  aerial  hall :  390 

By  none  but  Dolon  shall  this  prize  be  borne. 
And  him  alone  th'  immortal  steeds  adorn." 

Thus  Hector  swore.     The  gods  were  cali'd  in  vain ; 
But  the  rash  youth  prepares  to  scour  the  jAdia : 
Across  his  back  the  bended  bow  he  flung, 
A  wolf's  grey  hide  across  his  shoulders  hung ; 
A  ferret's  downy  fur  his  helmet  lined, 
And  in  his  hand  a  pointed  javelin  shioed. 
Th«i  (never  to  return)  he  sought  the  shore, 
And  trod  the  path  his  feet  must  tread  oo  ooore.  400 
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Scarce  had  be  pass'd  the  steeds  and  Trojan  throng, 
(Still  bending  forward  as  he  coursed  along,) 
When  on  the  hollow  way  th'  approaching  tread 
Ulysses  mark'd,  and  thus  to  Diomed : 

"0  iiriend  1  I  hear  some  steps  of  hostile  feet 
Moving  this  way,  or  hastening  to  the  fleet; 
Some  spy,  perhaps,  to  lurk  beside  the  main, 
Or  nightly  pillager  that  strips  the  slain. 
Yet  let  him  pass,  and  win  a  little  space : 
Then  rush  behind  him,  and  prevent  bis  pace.  410 

But  i^  too  swift  of  foot,  he  flies  before. 
Confine  his  course  along  the  fleet  and  shore, 
Betwixt  the  camp  and  him  our  spears  employ, 
And  intercept  bis  hoped  return  to  Troy." 

With  that  they  stepp'd  aside,  and  stoop'd  their  head 
(As  DoloD  pass'd)  behind  a  heap  of  dead : 
Along  the  path  the  spy  unwary  flew ; 
Soft,  at  just  distance,  both  the  chiefs  pursue. 
So  distant  they,  and  such  the  space  between. 
As  when  two  teams  of  mules  divide  the  green,  420 

(To  whom  the  hind  like  shares  of  land  allows,) 
When  now  new  furrows  part  th'  approaching  ploughs. 
Now  Dolon,  listening,  heard  them  as  they  pass'd ; 
Hector,  he  thought,  had  sent,  and  check'd  his  haste, 
Till  scarce  at  distance  of  a  javelin's  throw, 
No  voice  succeeding,  he  perceived  the  foe. 
As  when  two  skilful  hounds  the  leveret  wind ; 
Or  chase  through  woods  obscure  Uie  trembling  hind — 
Now  lost,  now  seen — they  intercept  his  way. 
And  from  the  herd  still  turn  the  flying  prey:  430 

So  fast,  and  with  such  fears,  the  Trojan  flew; 
So  close,  so  constant,  the  bold  Greeks  pui^ue. 
Now  almost  on  the  fleet  the  dastard  &Us, 
And  mmgles  with  the  guards  that  watch  the  walls ; 
When  brave  Tydides  stopp'd,  a  generous  thought 
(Inspired  by  P^laa)  in  his  bosom  wrought. 
Lest  on  the  foe  some  forward  Greek  advance. 
And  snatch  the  glory  from  his  hfi«d  lance. 
10*  P 
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Then  thuB  aloud ;  "Whoe'er  thou  art,  remainl 

This  javelin  else  shall  Gx  thee  to  the  plain  T  440 

He  said,  and  high  in  air  the  weapon  cast,  i 

Which  wilful  en'd,  and  o'er  his  shoulder  pass'd ; 

Then  fix'd  in  earth.     Against  the  trembling  wood  | 

The  wretch  stood  propp'd,  and  quiver'd  as  he  stood :  y 

A  sudden  palsy  seized  his  tummg  head;  i 

His  loose  teeth  chatter'd,  and  his  colour  fled. 

The  panting  warriors  seize  Mm  as  he  stands,  J 

And  with  unmanly  tears  his  life  demands :  ! 

"(Ml !  spare  my  youth,  and  for  the  breath  I  owe, 
Large  gifts  of  price  my  father  shall  bestow!  450  ' 

Vast  heaps  of  brass  shall  in  your  ships  be  told,  | 

And  steel  well  temper'd,  and  refulgent  gold."  i 

To  whom  Ulysses  made  this  wise  reply:  I 

"Whoe'er  thou  art,  be  bold,  nor  fear  to  die.  1 

What  moves  thee,  say,  when  sleep  has  closed  the  sight,  ' 

To  roam  the  silent  fields  in  dead  of  night  7  I 

Camest  thou  the  secrets  of  our  camp  to  find,  i 

By  Hector  prompted,  or  thy  daring  mind?  ! 

Or  art  some  wretch  by  hopes  of  plunder  led  ' 

Through  heaps  of  carnage  to  despoil  the  deadl"  4S0 

l^en  thus  pale  Dolon,  with  a  fearful  look  j 

(Still  as  he  spoke  his  limbs  with  horror  shook): 
"  Hither  I  came  by  Hector's  word  deceived ; 
Much  did  he  promise,  rashly  I  believed : 
No  less  a  bribe  than  great  Achilles'  car, 
And  those  swift  steeds  that  sweep  the  ranks  of  war, 
Urged  me,  unwilling,  this  attempt  to  make, 
To  learn  what  counsels,  what  resolves  you  take ; 
If,  now  subdued,  you  fix  your  hopes  on  flight. 
And,  tired  with  toils,  neglect  the  watch  of  night."        4?0 

"  Bold  was  thy  aim,  and  glorious  was  the  prize  T 
Ulysses  with  a  scornful  smile  replies. 
"Far  other  rulers  those  proud  steeds  demand, 
And  scorn  the  guidance  of  a  vulgar  hand ; 
Ev'n  great  Achilles  scarce  their  rage  can  tame- 
Achilles,  sprung  from  an  immortal  dame. 
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But  say,  be  ^thful,  and  the  truth  recite ; 

Where  lies  encamp'd  the  Trojan  chief  to-night? 

Where  stand  his  coursers?  in  what  quarter  sleep 

Their  other  princes  ?     Tell  what  watch  they  keep :     480 

Say,  since  their  conquest,  what  their  counsels  are ; 

Or  here  to  combat,  from  their  city  far, 

Or  back  to  Ilion's  walls  transfer  the  war." 

Ulysses  thus ;  and  thus  Eumedes*  son : 
"What  Dolon  knows,  his  faithfiil  tongue  shall  own. 
Hector,  the  peers  assembling  in  his  tent, 
A  counsel  holds  at  Ilus'  monumeot. 
No  certain  guards  the  nightly  watch  partake ; 
Where'er  yon  fires  tucend,  the  Trojans  wake ; 
Anxious  for  Troy,  the  guard  the  natives  keep ;  490 

Safe  in  their  cares,  the  auxiliar  forces  sleep, 
Whose  wives  and  infants,  from  the  danger  far, 
Discharge  their  souls  of  half  the  fears  of  war." 

"Then  sleep'^those  aids  among  the  Trojan  train," 
Inquired  the  chief,  "or  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain  T' 

To  whom  the  spy:  "Their  powers  they  thus  dispose: 
The  Pteons,  dreadAil  with  their  bended  bows. 
The  Carians,  Caucona,  the  Felasgian  host. 
And  Leleges,  encamp  along  the  coast. 
Not  distant  far,  lie  higher  on  the  land  SOO 

The  Lycian,  Mysian,  and  Mffionian  band ; 
And  Phrygia's  horse,  by  Thymbras'  ancient  wall ; 
The  ThiBcians  utmost,  and  apart  from  all. 
These  Troy  but  lately  to  her  succour  won. 
Led  on  by  Rhesus,  great  Eioneus'  son ; 
I  saw  his  coursers  in  proud  triumph  go, 
Swift  as  the  wind,  and  white  as  winter  snow: 
Rich  silver  plates  his  shining  car  infold : 
His  solid  arms,  refulgent  flame  with  gold : 
No  mortal  shoulders  suit  the  glorious  load,  610 

Celestial  panoply,  to  grace  a  god ! 
Let  me,  unhappy,  to  your  fleet  be  borne. 
Or  leave  me  here,  a  captive's  fate  to  mourn. 
In  cruel  chains,  till  your  return  reveal 
The  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  news  I  tell." 
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To  this  Tydides,  -with  a  gloomy  frowB : 
"Think  not  to  live,  though  all  the  truth  be  shown ! 
Shall  we  diuniss  thee,  in  some  future  strife 
To  risk  more  bravely  thy  now  forfeit  life? 
Or  that  again  our  campB  thou  may'st  explore?  530 

No :  once  a  traitor,  thou  betray'st  no  more." 

Sternly  he  spoke ;  and  as  the  wretch  prepared. 
With  humble  blandishment  to  stroke  his  beard, 
Like  lightning  swift  the  wrathful  faulchioD  flew. 
Divides  the  neck,  and  cuts  the  nerves  in  two. 
One  instant  snatch'd  his  trembling  soul  to  hell, 
The  head,  yet  speaking,  mutter'd  as  it  fell. 
The  furry  helmet  from  his  brow  they  tear, 
The  wolf's  grey  hide,  th'  unbended  bow  and  spear; 
These  great  Ulysses,  lifting  to  the  skies,  530 

To  favouring  Pallas  dedicates  the  prize. 

"Great  queen  of  arms !  receive  this  hostile  spoil, 
And  let  the  Thracian  steeds  reward  our  toil  I 
Thee,  first  of  all  the  heavenly  host,  we  praise ; 
Oh !  speed  our  labours,  and  direct  our  ways  P 

This  said,  the  spoils,  with  dropping  gore  defaced. 
High  on  a  spreading  tamarisk  he  placed : 
Then  heap'd  with  reeds,  and  gather'd  boughs  the  plain, 
To  guide  their  footsteps  to  the  place  again. 

Through  the  still  night  they  cross  the  devious  fields,  540 
Slippery  with  blood,  o'er  arms  and  heaps  of  shields, 
Arriving  where  the  Thracian  squadrons  lay. 
And  eased  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day. 
Ranged  in  three  lines  they  view  the  prostrate  band : 
The  horses  yoked  beside  each  warrior  stand  ; 
Their  arms  in  order  on  the  ground  reclined. 
Through  the  brown  shade  the  fulgid  weapons  shined ; 
Amidst  lay  Rhesus,  stretch'd  in  sleep  profound. 
And  the  white  steeds  behind  his  chariot  bound. 
The  welcome  sight  Ulysses  first  descries,  550 

And  points  to  Diom'ed  the  tempting  prize : 

"The  man,  the  coursers,  and  the  car  behold  I 
Described  by  Dolon,  with  the  arms  of  gold. 
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Now,  brave  Tydides  1  now  thy  courage  try, 
Approach  the  chariot,  and  the  steeds  untie ; 
Or,  if  thy  soul  aspire  to  fiercer  deeds. 
Urge  thou  the  slaughter,  while  1  seize  the  steeds." 

Pallas  (this  s^d)  her  hero's  bosom  warms. 
Breathed  in  bis  heart,  and  strung  his  nervous  arms ; 
Where'er  he  pass'd,  a  purple  stream  pursued :  i 

His  thirsty  faulchion,  fat  with  hostile  blood, 
Bathed  all  his  footsteps,  dyed  the  fields  with  gore, 
And  a  low  groan  remurmur'd  through  the  shore. 
So  the  grim  lion,  irom  his  nightly  den, 
O'erleaps  the  fences,  and  invades  the  pen : 
On  sheep  or  goats,  resistless  in  his  way, 
He  fiUls,  and  foaming  rends  the  guardless  prey. 
Nor  stopp'd  the  fiiry  of  his  vengeful  hand 
Till  twelve  lay  breathless  of  the  Thracian  band. 
Ulysses  following,  as  his  partner  slew,  t 

Back  by  the  foot  each  slaughter'd  warrior  drew  j 
The  milk-white  coursers,  studious  to  convey 
Safe  to  the  ships,  he  wisely  clear'd  the  way; 
Lest  the  fierce  steeds,  not  yet  to  battles  bred. 
Should  start,  and  tremble  at  the  heaps  of  dead. 
Now  twelve  despatch'd,  the  monarch  last  they  found : 
Tydides'  faulchion  fix'd  him  to  the  ground. 
Just  then  a  deathful  dream  Minerva  sent; 
A  warlike  form  appear'd  before  his  lent, 
Whose  visionary  steel  his  bosom  tore:  I 

So  dream'd  the  monarch,  and  awaked  no  more. 
Ulysses  now  the  snowy  steeds  detains. 
And  leads  them,  fasten'd  by  the  silver  reins : 
These,  with  his  bow  unbent,  he  lash'd  along ; 
(The  scourge,  forgot,  on  Rhesus'  chariot  hung ;) 
'Then  gave  his  friend  the  signal  to  retire ; 
But  him,  new  dangers,  new  achievements  fire : 
Doubtful  he  stood,  or  with  his  reeking  blade 
To  send  more  heroes  to  th'  infernal  shade. 
Drag  off  the  car  where  Rhesus'  armour  lay,  1 

Or  beave  with  manly  force,  and  lift  away. 
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While  unresolved  the  toa  of  Tydeus  stands, 
Pallas  appeora,  and  thus  the  chief  commmds: 

"  Enough,  my  son ;  from  farther  slaughter  cease. 
Regard  thy  safety,  and  depart  in  peace ; 
Haste  to  the  ships,  the  gotten  spoils  enjoy. 
Nor  tempt  too  far  the  hostile  gods  of  Troy." 

The  voice  divine  confess'd  the  martial  maid ; 
In  haste  he  mounted,  and  her  word  obey'd ; 
The  coursers  fly  before  Ulysses"  bow,  60C 

Swift  as  the  wind,  and  white  as  winter  snow. 

Not  unobserved  they  pass'd :  the  god  of  light 
Had  watch'd  his  Troy,  and  mark'd  Minerva's  flight, 
Saw  Tydeus'  son  with  heavenly  succour  bless'd. 
And  vengeful  anger  fill'd  his  sacred  breast. 
Swift  to  the  Trojan  camp  descends  the  power, 
And  wakes  Hippocoan  in  the  morning  hour, 
(On  Rhesus'  side  accustom'd  to  attend, 
A  &ithful  kinsman,  and  instructive  friend.) 
He  rose,  and  saw  the  field  defbrm'd  with  blood.  Old 

An  empty  space  where  late  the  coursers  stood. 
The  yet-warm  Thracians  panting  on  the  coast; 
For  each  he  wept,  bat  for  his  Rhesus  most : 
Now,  while  on  Rhesus'  name  he  calls  in  vain. 
The  gathering  tumult  spreads  o'er  all  the  plain ; 
On  heaps  the  Trojans  rush,  with  wild  affright. 
And,  wondering,  view  the  slaughters  of  the  night. 
Meanwhile,  the  chiefs,  arriving  at  the  shade. 
Where  late  the  spoils  of  Hector's  spy  were  laid, 
Ulysses  stopp'd ;  to  him  Tydides  bore  020 

The  trophy,  dropping  yet  with  Dolon's  gore: 
Then  mounts  again :  again  their  nimble  feet 
The  coursers  ply,  and  thunder  tow'rds  the  fleet. 

Old  Nestor  first  perceived  th'  approaching  sound, 
Bespeaking  thus  the  Grecian  peers  around : 
"  Methinks  the  noise  of  trampling  steeds  I  hear. 
Thickening  this  way,  and  gathering  on  my  ear; 
Perhaps  some  horses  of  the  Trojan  breed — 
So  may,  ye  gods,  my  pious  hopes  succeed  !— 
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The  great  Tydides  and  Ulysses  bear,  630- 

Return'd  triumphant  mth  this  prize  of  war. 

Yet  much  1  fear — ah,  may  that  fear  be  vain  I — 

The  chiefs  out-number'd  by  the  Trojau  train ; 

Perhaps,  ev'n  now  pursued,  they  seek  the  shore ; 

Or,  oh!  perhaps  those  heroes  are  no  more." 

Scarce  had  he  spoke,  when,  lo  I  the  chiefs  appear. 
And  spring  to  earth ;  the  Greeks  dismiss  their  fear: 
With  words  of  iriendship  and  extended  hands. 
They  greet  the  kings;  and  ^estor  first  demands : 

"  Say,  thou,  whose  praises  all  our  host  proclaim —   640 
Thou  living  glory  of  the  Grecian  name  1— - 
Say,  whence  these  coursers?  by  what  chance  bestow'd? 
The  spoil  of  foes,  or  present  of  a  god  ? 
Not  those  fair  steeds  so  radiant  and  so  gay. 
That  draw  the  burning  chariot  of  the  day. 
Old  as  I  am,  to  age  I  scorn  to  yield, 
And  daily  mingle  in  the  martial  field : 
But  sure  till  now  no  coursers  atruck  my  sight 
Like  these,  conspicuous  through  the  ranks  of  fight. 
Some  god,  I  deem,  conferr'd  the  glorious  prize,  650 

Bleas'd  as  ye  are,  and  favourites  of  the  skies ; 
And  care  of  him  who  bids  the  thunder  roar. 
And  her*  whose  fury  bathes  the  world  with  gore." 

"  Father  t  not  bo,"  sage  Ithacus  rejoin'd : 
"The  gifts  of  Heaven  are  of  a  nobler  kind. 
Of  Thracian  lineage  are  the  steeds  ye  view. 
Whose  hostile  king  the  brave  Tydides  slew; 
Sleeping  be  died,  with  all  his  guards  around, 
And  twelve  beside  lay  gasping  oo  the  ground. 
These  other  spoils  from  conquer'd  Dolon  came,  600 

A  wretch,  whose  swiftness  was  his  only  fame, 
By  Hector  sent  our  forces  to  explore : 
He  now  lies  )ieadless  on  the  sandy  shore." 

Then  o'er  the  trench  the  hounding  coursers  flew; 
The  joyfiil  Greeks  with  loud  acclum  pursue. 
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Straight  to  Tydides'  high  pavilion  borne, 
The  matchless  steeds  his  ample  stalls  adorn : 
The  nei^Dg  coursers  their  new  fellows  greet. 
And  the  full  racks  are  heap'd  with  generous  wheat. 
But  Dolon's  armour,  to  his  ships  convey' d,  i 

High  on  the  painted  stem  Ulysses  laid, 
A  trophy  destin'd  to  the  blue-eyed  maid. 

Now  from  nocturnal  sweat,  and  sanguine  stain. 
They  cleanse  their  bodies  m  the  neighbouring  main : 
Then  in  the  polish'd  bath,  refresh'd  from  toil. 
Their  joints  they  supple  with  dissolving  oil. 
In  due  repast  indulge  the  genial  hoar. 
And  first  to  Pallas  the  libations  pour: 
They  sit  rejoicing  in  her  aid  divine. 
And  the  crown'd  gobletfoams  with  floods  of  wine.     < 
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Tie  IMrd  BaOU,  andth*Aa»t^  Agqmmmm. 

ABOUxmr. — AgimeniDDn,  btrlag'  umtHl  hnnrctf,  lead*  the  Qrecitni  lo 
bulls  I  Hentor  pr^ana  Iba  Trojui*  to  reotin  tbaa  i  wbile  Japi<«r,  Juno, 
and  Minarra,  gin  ibe  lignala  of  war.  AgwiMaiiiDii  bsan  all  before  him  ; 
and  Hector  ia  eommuided  bj  Jupiter,  wbo  aonda  Iria  for  that  parpoae,  to 
declina  the  mgtgmttax,  till  the  king  ihatl  be  vouaded,  uid  ntire  from 
(ha  fieM.  He  than  makea  a  ^raat  aUughMr  of  the  enemy ;  Ul7aMa  and 
Diomad  pat  a  atop  to  bim  for  K  timei  bat  tbo  latter,  bein^  woanded  by 
Parii,  ii  obligad  w  deaert  bia  companion,  who  ia  encompaaaed  bj  tha 
Trojan*,  wounded,  and  in  the  uunoat  dangn-,  till  Menalafla  and  Aju 
leaena  him.  Hootar  comaa  againat  AJax;  but  that  hero  alone  oppoaea 
multitadea,  and  ralliea  the  Oreeka.  In  the  mean  time,  M aebaon,  in  tbe 
other  wing  of  tha  armj,  ia  pierced  with  an  arrow  by  Paiia,  and  carried 
from  the  fight  in  Ncator'a  chariot.  Achillea,  who  overlooked  the  action 
tmm  bii  ahip,  aenda  Palrocloa  lo  inqnire  iriiich  of  the  OteA*  waa 
wounded  in  that  raannerl  Nealor  eolertaina  him  in  hia  lent  with  an 
acooont  of  the  accident*  of  tha  day,  and  a  long  recital  of  aoma  former 
wara  which  he  remembered,  lending  to  pal  Patroclu*  upon  persuading 
Achillea  to  flghl  for  hia  countiymen,  or  at  least  permit  bim  lo  do  it,  clad 
in  Achilla^  amumr.  Patroclua,  in  hia  retnm,  meat*  Enrypjlu*,  also 
wounded,  and  Maiat*  bim  in  ibal  diatreas. 

Tbi*  book  i^wuj  wilb  the  aig^t-and-lwenlielh  day  of  the  poem  (  and  the 
aame  day,  with  ita  Tarioua  actiona  and  adventnre*,  ia  extended  ibrough 
the  tweUlh,  Ihineenth,  tonrtaeutb,  Sfleentb,  lirteenth,  acTenteenth,  and 
part  of  the  eighteenth  book*.  Tha  aoen*  Ilea  in  the  field  near  the  mon- 
omant  of  Una. 

The  aoffixm  moni,  with  early  blusbea  spread, 
Now  rose  refulgent  from  TithoniuB'  bed ; 
With  new-born  day  to  gladden  mortal  sight, 
And  gild  the  courts  of  heaven  with  sacred  light : 
When  baleful  Ens,  sent  by  Jove's  command, 
The  torch  of  discord  blazing  in  her  hand. 
Through  the  red  slues  her  bloody  sign  extends. 
And,  wrapt  in  tempests,  o'er  the  fleet  descends. 
High  on  Ulysses'  bark,  her  horrid  stand 
She  took,  and  thunder'd  through  the  seas  and  land.         10 
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Ev'n  Ajax  and  AchiUes  heard  the  sound, 
Whose  ships  remote  the  guarded  navy  bound. 
Thence  the  black  fury  through  the  Grecian  thrcwg 
With  horror  sounds  the  loud  Orthiau  song : 
The  navy  shakes,  and  at  the  dire  alarms  .» 

Each  bosom  boils,  each  warrior  starts  to  arms. 
No  more  they  aigh  inglorious  to  return. 
But  breathe  revenge,  and  for  the  combat  bum. 

The  king  of  men  his  hardy  host  inspires 
With  loud  command,  with  great  example  fires ; 
Himself  first  rose,  himself  before  the  rest, 
His  mighty  limbs  in  radiant  armour  dress'd. 
And  first  he  cased  bis  manly  legs  around 
In  shining  greaves,  with  silver  buckles  bound : 
The  beaming  cuirass  next  adom'd  his  breast, 
The  same  which  once  King  Cinyras  possessM : 
(The  &me  of  Greece  and  her  assembled  host 
Had  reach'd  that  monarch  on  the  Cyprian  coast; 
'Twas  then,  the  friendship  of  die  chief  to  gain. 
This  glorious  gift  he  sent,  nor  sent  in  vain.) 
Ten  rows  of  azure  steel  the  work  infold, 
Twice  ten  of  -tin,  and  twelve  of  ductile  gold ; 
Three  glittering  dragons  to  the  gorget  rise. 
Whose  imitated  scales  against  the  skies 
Reflected  various  light,  and  arching  bow'd. 
Like  colour'd  rainbows  o'er  a  showery  cloud, 
(Jove's  wondrous  bow,  of  three  celestial  dyes. 
Placed  as  a  sign  to  man  amid  the  skies.) 
A  radiant  baldric,  o'er  his  shoulder  tied, 
Sust^'d  the  sword  that  glitter'd  at  his  side : 
Gold  was  the  hilt,  a  silver  sheath  encased 
The  shining  blade,  and  golden  bangers  graced. 
His  buckler's  mighty  orb  was  next  display'd. 
That  round  the  warrior  cast  a  dreadful  shade. 
Ten  zones  of  brass  its  ample  bnm  surround. 
And  twice  ten  bosses  the  bright  convex  crown'd ; 
Tremendous  Gorgon  frown'd  upon  its  field, 
And  circling  terrors  fill'd  th'  expressive  shield : 
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Within  its  concave  hung  a  lilrer  thong, 

On  which  a.  mimic  serpent  creeps  along,  2 

Hia  azure  length  in  easy  waves  extends, 

Till  in  three  beads  the  embroider'd  monster  ends. 

Last  olgr  hia  brows  his  fourfold  helm  he  placed, 

Wilh  nodding  horse-hair  formidably  graced  j 

And  in  his  hand  two  steely  javelins  wielda, 

That  blaze  to  heaven,  and  lighten  all  the  fields. 

That  instant  Juno  and  the  martial  maid, 
In  happy  thunders  promised  Greece  their  aid ; 
High  o'er  the  chief  they  claah'd  their  arma  in  air. 
And,  leaning  from  the  clouds,  expect  the  war.  € 

Cloae  to  the  limits  of  the  trench  and  mound. 
The  fiery  coursers,  to  their  chariots  bound. 
The  squires  reatrain'd :  the  foot,  with  those  who  wield 
The  lighter  arms,  rush  forward  to  the  field. 
To  second  these,  in  close  array  combined. 
The  squadrons  spread  their  aable  wings  behind. 
Now  shouts  and  tumults  wake  the  tardy  sun. 
As  with  the  li^t  the  warriora'  toils  begun. 
Ev'n  Jove,  whoae  thunder  spoke  his  wrath,  distill'd 
Red  drops  of  blood  o'er  all  the  &tal  field  ;  7 

The  woea  of  men  unwilling  to  survey. 
And  all  the  alaughters  that  must  stain  the  day. 

Near  Ilus'  tomb,  in  order  ranged  around, 
The  Trojan  lines  possess'd  the  rising  ground. 
There  wise  Polydamas  and  Hector  stood ; 
^neas,  honour'd  as  a  guardian  god ; 
Bold  Polybus,  Agenor  the  divine ; 
The  brother-warriors  of  Antenor's  line ; 
With  youthful  Acamaa,  whoae  beauteous  face. 
And  fair  proportion,  match'd  th'  ethereal  race.  8 

Great  Hector,  cover'd  with  his  spacious  shield. 
Flies  all  the  troops,  and  orders  all  the  field. 
As  thb  red  star  now  shows  his  sanguine  fires 
Through  the  dark  clouds,  and  now  in  night  retires ; 
Thus  through  the  ranks  appear'd  the  godlike  man. 
Plunged  in  the  rear,  or  blazing  m  the  van ; 
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While  streuny  spukles,  reatlew  as  be  flies, 

Flai^  from  hia  arms  as  lightning  from  the  skies. 

As  sweating  reapers,  in  some  wealthy  field, 

Ranged  in  two.bands,  their  crooked  weapons  wield. 

Bear  down  the  fiirrows,  till  their  labours  meet, 

Thick  falls  the  heapy  harvest  at  their  feet : 

So  Greece  and  Troy  thfr  field  of  war  divide, 

And  falling  ranks  are  strew'd  on  every  side. 

None  stoop'd  a  thought  to  base,  inglorious  fli^t ; 

But  horse  to  horse,  and  man  to  man  they  fight 

Not  rabid  wolves  more  fierce  contest  their  prey:  ' 

Each  wounds,  each  bleeds,  but  none  resign  the  day. 

Discord  with  joy  the  scebe  of  death  descries. 

And  drinks  large  slaughter  at  her  sanguine  eyes ;        1 

Discord  alone,  of  all  th'  immortal  train. 

Swells  the  red  horrors  of  this  direful  plzin. 

The  gods  in  peace  their  golden  mansions  fill, 

Ranged  in  bright  order  on  tb'  01ym[Han  hill : 

But  general  murmurs  told  their  griefs  above. 

And  each  accused  the  partial  will  of  Jove. 

Meanwhile,  apart,  superior,  and  alone, 

Th'  eternal  monarch,  on  his  awiiil  throne. 

Wrapt  in  the  blaze  of  boundless  glory  sate ; 

And,  fis'd,  fulfill'd  the  just  decrees  of  fate.  I 

On  earth  he  tum'd  his  all-considering  eyes. 

And  mark'd  the  spot  where  Ilion's  towers  arise ; 

The  sea  with  ships,  the  fields  with  armies  spread. 

The  victor's  rage,  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

Thus  while  the  morning-beams,  increasing  bright. 
O'er  heaven's  pure  azure  spread  the  growing  light, 
Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds, 
Each  adverse  battle  gored  with  equal  wounds. 
But  now  (what  time  in  some  sequester'd  vale, 
The  weary  woodman  spreads  hia  sparing  meal,  1: 

When  his  tired  arms  refuse  the  axe  to  rear, 
And  claim  a  respite  from  the  sylvan  war ; 
But  not  till  half  the  prostrate  forests  lay 
Stretch'd  in  long  ruin,  and  exposed  to  day) 
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Then,  nor  till  th«n,  the  Greeks'  impulsive  might 

Pierced  the  black  phalanx,  and  let  in  the  light. 

Great  Agamemnon  then  the  slaughter  led, 

And  slaw  Bienor  at  his  people's  head : 

Whose  squire,  Oileus,  with  a  sudden  spring, 

Leap'd  from  the  chariot  to  avenge  his  king ;  ISO 

But  in  his  &ont  he  felt  the  iatal  wound. 

Which  pierced  his  brain,  and  stretch'd  him  on  the  ground, 

Atrides  spoil'd,  and  left  them  on  the  plaiu : 

Vain  was  their  youth,  their  glittering  armour  vain : 

Now,  soil'd  with  dust,  and  naked  to  the  sky, 

Their  snowy  limbs  and  beauteous  bodies  lie. 

Two  sons  of  Priam  next  to  battle  move, 
The  product,  one  of  marriage,  one  of  love ; 
In  the  same  car  the  brother-warriors  rid^— 
This  took  the  charge  to  combat,  that  to  guide^  140 

Far  other  task,  than  when  they  wont  to  keep, 
On  Tda's  tops,  their  father's  ileecy  sheep ! 
These  on  the  mountiuns  once  Achilles  found. 
And  captive  led,  with  pliant  osiers  bound ; 
Then  to  Uieir  sire  for  ample  sums  restored ; 
But  now  to  perish  by  Atrides'  sword : 
I^ercbd  in  the  breast,  the  base-bom  Isus  bleeds ; 
Cleft  through  the  head,  his  brother's  fate  succeeds. 
Swift  to  the  spoil  the  hasty  victor  falls, 
And,  atripp'd,  their  features  to  his  mind  recalls.  160 

The  Trojans  see  the  youths  untimely  die, 
But  helpless  tremble  for  themselves,  and  fly. 
So  when  a  lion,  ranging  o'er  the  lawns. 
Finds,  on  some  grassy  lair,  the  couching  fawns. 
Their  bones  he  cracks,  their  reeking  vitals  draws. 
And  grinds  the  quivering  flesh  with  bloody  jaws ; 
The  ft'ighted  hind  beholds,  and  dares  not  stay. 
But  swift  through  rustling  thickets  bursts  her  way: 
AD  drown'd  m  sweat  the  panting  mother  flies, 
And  the  big  tears  roll  trickling  from  her  eyes.  100 

Amidst  the  tumult  of  the  rooted  train. 
The  sons  of  false  Antimachus  were  slain ; 
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He  who  for  bribes  hia  faithle»  counieiB  acrid, 

And  voted  Helen's  stay  for  Paris'  gold. 

Atrides  mark'd,  as  these  their  safety  sought, 

And  slew  the  children  for  the  lather's  fault 

Their  headstrong  horse  unable  to  restrain, 

They  shook  with  fear,  and  dropp'd  the  silken  rein :  j 

Then  in  their  chariot  on  their  knees  they  fall, 

And  thus,  with  lifted  hands,  for  mercy  call :  170  . 

"Oh  I  spare  our  youth,  and  for  the  life  we  owe,  J 

AntimacbuB  shall  co[»oas  gifts  bestow  I  '. 

Soon  as  he  hears  that,  not  in  battle  slain, 

The  Grecian  ships  his  captive  sons  detain,  { 

Large  heaps  of  brass  in  ransom  shall  be  told,  i 

And  steel  well  temper'd,  and  persuasive  gold." 

These  words,  attended  with  a  flood  of  tears, 
The  youths  address'd  to  unrelenting  ears :  ' 

The  vengeful  monarch  gave  this  stem  nplyi  \ 

"If  from  Antimachus  ye  spring,  ye  die:  180 

The  daring  wretch,  who  once  in  council  stood  ' 

To  shed  Ulysses'  and  my  brother's  blood,  { 

For  proffer'd  peace  I  and  sues  his  seed  for  grace? 
No,  die :  and  pay  the  forfeit  of  your  race."  I 

This  said,  Fisander  from  the  car  he  cast,  J 

And  pierced  his  breast :  supine  he  breasted  his  last.  j 

His  brother  leap'd  to  earth ;  but  as  he  lay,  - 

The  trenchant  faulchi(»i  lopp'd  his  hands  away :  I 

His  sever'd  head  was  toss'd  among  the  throng,  j 

And,  rolling,  drew  a  bloody  trail  alraig.  190 

Then,  where  the  thickest  fought,  the  victor  flew ; 
The  king's  example  all  his  Greeks  pursue. 

Now  by  the  foot  the  flying  foot  were  slain,  ' 

Horse  trod  by  horse  lay  foaming  on  the  plain. 
From  the  dry  fields  thick  clouds  of  dust  arise. 
Shade  the  bl»ck  host,  and  intercept  the  skies. 
The  brass-hoofd  steeds  tumultuous  plunge  and  bound. 
And  the  thick  thunder  beats  the  labouring  ground 
Still  slaughtering  on,  the  king  of  men  proceeds ; 
The  distanced  army  wtmders  at  his  deeds.  206 
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As  when  the  winds  with  raging  flames  conspire. 
And  o'er  the  forests  roll  the  flood  of  fire, 
In  blazing  heaps  the  grove's  old  honours  fall, 
And  one  refulgent  ruin  levels  all : 
Before  Atrides'  rage  so  sinks  the  foe, 
Whole  squadrons  vanish,  and  proud  heads  lie  low : 
The  steeds  fly  trembling  &om  his  waving  sword : 
And  many  a  car,  now  lighted  of  its  lord. 
Wide  o'er  the  held  with  guideless  fury  rolls. 
Breaking  their  ranks,  and  crushing  out  their  souls ; 
While  his  keen  faulchiou  drinks  the  warriors'  lives ; 
More  grateful,  now,  to  vultures  than  their  wives ! 

Perhaps  great  Hector  then  had  found  his  &te. 
But  Jove  and  Destiny  prolong'd  his  date. 
Safe  from  the  darts,  the  care  of  Heaven  he  stood. 
Amidst  alarms,  and  death,  and  dust,  and  blood. 

Now  past  the  tomh  where  ancient  Ilus  lay. 
Through  the  mid  field  the  routed  urge  their  way. 
Where  the  wild  figs  th'  adjoining  summit  crown. 
That  path  they  take,  and  speed  to  reach  the  town. 
As  swift  Atrides  with  loud  shouts  pursued. 
Hot  with  his  toil,  and  bathed  in  hostile  blood. 
Now  near  the  beech-tree,  and  the  Scsan  gates, 
The  hero  halt^  and  his  associates  waits. 
Meanwhile,  on  every  side,  around  the  plttin, 
Dispersed,  disorder'd,  fly  the  Trojan  train : 
So  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear,  dismay'd. 
The  Uon's  roaring  through  the  midnight  shade ; 
On  heaps  they  tumble  with  successless  haste ; 
The  savage  seizes,  draws,  and  rends  the  last : 
Not  with  less  iary  stem  Atrides  flew. 
Still  press'd  the  rout,  and  still  the  hindmost  slew; 
Hurl'd  from  their  cars,  the  bravest  chie&  are  kill'd. 
And  rage,  and  death,  and  carnage,  load  the  field. 

Now  storms  the  victor  at  the  Trojan  wall ; 
Surveys  the  towers,  and  meditates  their  fall. 
But  Jove,  descending,  shook  the  Idean  hills. 
And  down  their  sununits  pour'd  a  hundred  rills : 
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Th*  unkindled  Kghtnings  in  his  hand  he  took. 

And  thus  the  maDy-colour'd  mdd  bespoke :  240 

"  Iris,  with  haste  thy  golden  wings  display. 
To  godlike  Hector  this  our  word  convey : 
While  Agamemnon  wastes  the  ranks  around. 
Fights  in  the  front,  and  bathes  with  blood  the  ground. 
Bid  him  give  way;  but  issue  Ibrth  commands. 
And  tnist  the  war  to  less  important  hands. 
But  when,  or  wounded  by  the  spear  or  dart, 
That  chief  shall  mount  his  chariot,  and  depart, 
Then  Jove  shall  string  his  arm,  and  fire  his  breast ; 
Then  to  her  ships  shall  flying  Greece  be  press'd,  350 

Till  to  the  main  the  banting  sun  descend. 
And  sacred  night  her  awful  shade  extend." 

He  spoke ;  and  Iris  at  his  word  obey'd ; 
Chi  wings  of  winds  descends  the  various  maid. 
The  chief  she  found  amidst  the  ranks  of  war. 
Close  to  the  bulwarks,  on  his  glittering  car, 
The  goddess  then:  "Oh,  son  of  Priam,  hear! 
From  Jove  I  come,  and  his  high  mandate  bear- 
While  Agamemnon  wastes  the  ranks  around. 
Fights  in  the  front,  and  bathes  with  blood  the  ground,  260 
Abst^  from  fight ;  yet  issue  forth  commands, 
And  trust  the  war  to  less  important  hands. 
But  when,  or  wounded  by  the  spear  or  dart, 
The  chief  shall  mount  his  chariot,  and  depart. 
Then  Jove  shall  string  thy  arm,  and  fire  thy  breast ; 
Then  to  her  ships  shall  flying  Greece  be  press'd, 
Till  to  the  miuQ  the  burning  sun  descend, 
And  sacred  night  her  awful  shade  extend." 

She  sjud,  and  vanish'd.     Hector,  with  a  bound. 
Springs  from  his  chariot  on  the  trembling  ground,        370 
In  clanging  arms :  he  grasps  in  either  hand 
A  pointed  lance,  and  speeds  from  band  to  band  ; 
Revives  their  ardour,  turns  their  steps  from  flight. 
And  wakes  anew  the  dying  flames  of  fight 
They  stand  to  arms ;  the  Greeks  their  onset  dare. 
Condense  their  powers,  and  wait  the  coming  war.   - 
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New  forc^  new  spirit,  to  each  breast  returns : 

The  fight  renewed,  with  fiercer  fury  bums : 

The  kings  lead  on ;  all  fix  00  him  their  eye, 

And  leam  from  him  to  conquer  or  to  die.  S80 

Ye  sacred  Nine,  celestial  Muses  I  tell, 
Who  faced  him  firet,  and  by  his  prowess  fell? 
The  great  Iphidamas,  the  bold  and  young, 
From  sage  Antenor  and  Theano  sprung ; 
Whom,  from  his  youth,  his  grandsire  Cisseufl  bred. 
And  nuraed  in  Thrace,  where  snowy  Socks  are  fed. 
Scarce  did  the  down  his  rosy  cheeks  invest, 
And  early  honour  warm  his  generous  breast. 
When  the  kind  sire  consjgn'd  his  daughter's  cbamu 
(Theano's  sister)  to  his  youthful  arms.  390 

But,  call'd  by  glory  to  the  wars  of  Troy, 
He  leaves  ontasted  the  first  fruits  of  joy : 
From  his  loved  bride  departs  with  melting  eyes^ 
And  swift  to  aid  his  dearer  country  flies. 
With  twelve  black  ships  he  reach'd  Percop6's  strand. 
Thence  took  the  long  laborious  march  by  land. 
Now,  fierce  for  fame,  before  the  ranks  he  springs. 
Towering  in  arms,  and  braves  the  king  of  kings. 
Atrides  first  discharged  the  missive  spear ; 
The  Trojan  stoop'd,  the  javelin  pass'd  in  air.  800 

Then  near  the  corslet,  at  the  monarch's  heart, 
With  all  his  strength  the  youth  directs  his  dart : 
But  the  broad  belt,  with  plates  of  silver  bound. 
The  point  rebated,  and  repel'd  the  wound. 
Encumbered  with  the  dart,  Atrides  stands. 
Till,  grasp'd  with  force,  he  wrenched  it  from  his  hands ; 
At  once  his  weighty  sword  discharged  a  wound 
Full  on  his  neck,  that  fell'd  him  to  the  ground. 
Stretch'd  in  the  dust  th'  unhappy  warrior  liea. 
And  sleep  eternal  seals  his  swimming  eyes.  810 

Oh,  worthy  better  fate  1  oh,  early  sl^ ! 
Thy  country's  friend  I  and  virtuous,  though  in  vain  t 
No  more  the  youth  shall  join  his  consort's  sid^ 
At  once  a  rirgin,  and  oX  once  a  bride  I 
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No  more  with  present!  her  embraces  meet, 

Or  lay  the  spoUt  of  conquest  at  her  feet ! 

On  whom  his  passion,  lavish  of  his  store, 

BestoVd  so  much,  and  vainly  promised  more. 

Unwept,  uncover'd,  on  the  plain  be  lay, 

While  the  proud  victor  bore  his  arms  away.  33Q 

Codn,  Antenor's  eldest  hope,  was  nigh : 
Tears,  at  the  sight,  came  starting  from  his  eye. 
While,  iHerced  with  grie^  the  much-loved  youth  he  view'd. 
And  the  pale  features  now  deform'd  with  blood. 
Then  with  his  spear,  unseen,  his  time  he  took, 
Aim'd  at  the  king,  and  near  his  elbow  struck. 
The  thrilling  steel  transpierced  the  brawny  part. 
And  through  his  arm  stood  forth  the  barbed  darL 
Surprised,  the  monarch  feels ;  yet,  void  of  fear. 
On  Codn  rushes  with  hia  lifted  spear:  330 

Bis  brother's  coipse  the  pious  Trojan  draws. 
And  calls  his  country  to  assert  his  cause; 
Defends  him  breathless  on  the  sanguine  field. 
And  o'er  the  body  spreads  his  ample  shield. 
Atrides,  marking  an  unguarded  part, 
Transfix'd  the  warrior  with  the  brazen  dart; 
Prone  on  his  brother's  bleeding  breast  he  lay, 
The  monarch's  &ulchion  lopp'd  his  head  away: 
The  social  shades  the  same  dark  journey  go. 
And  join  each  other  in  the  realms  below.  340 

The  vengeful  victor  rages  round  the  Helds, 
With  every  weapon  art  or  fury  yields : 
■  By  the  long  lance,  the  sword,  or  ponderous  stone. 
Whole  ranks  are  broken,  and  whole  troops  o'erthrown. 
This,  while  yet  warm,  distill'd  the  purple  flood ; 
But  when  the  wound  grew  stiff  with  clotted  blood, 
Then  grinding  tortures  his  strong  bosom  rend. 
Less  keen  those  darts  the  flerce  llythim  send, 
(The  powers  that  cause  the  teeming  matron's  throes, 
Sad  mothers  of  unutterable  woes  I)  350 

Stung  with  the  smart,  all  panting  with  the  pain, 
He  mounts  the  car,  and  gives  his  squire  the  rein : 
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Then,  with  a  voice  -which  fbry  made  more  strong. 
And  pain  augmented,  thus  exhorts  the  throng : 

"Oh,  friends  t  oh,  Greeks  I  assert  your  honours  won ; 
Proceed,  and  finish  what  tliis  arm  hegun : 
Lo  1  angry  Jove  forbids  your  chief  to  stay, 
And  envies  half  the  glories  of  the  day." 

He  said.     The  driver  whirls  his  lengthful  thong; 
The  horses  fly;  the  chariot  smokes  along.  860 

Clouds  from  their  nostrils  the  fierce  coursers  blow. 
And  from  their  sides  the  foam  descends  in  snow  j 
Shot  through  the  battle  in  a  moment's  space, 
The  wounded  monarch  at  his  tent  they  place. 

No  sooner  Hector  saw  the  king  retired, 
But  thus  his  Trojans  and  his  aids  he  fired : 

"  Hear,  all  ye  Dardan,  all  ye  Lycian  race ! 
Famed  in  close  fight,  and  dreadful  face  to  hce, 
Now  call  to  mind  your  ancient  trophies  won, 
Your  great  forefathers'  virtues,  and  your  own.  3T0 

Behold,  the  general  flies  !  deserts  his  powers ! 
Lo,  Jove  himself  declares  the  conquest  ours  I 
Now  on  yon  ranks  impel  your  foaming  steeds ; 
And,  sure  of  glory,  dare  immortal  deeds."         ^ 

With  words  like  these  the  fiery  chief  alarms  ' 
His  fainting  host,  and  every  bosom  warms. 
As  the  bold  hunter  cheers  his  hounds  to  tear 
The  brindled  lion  or  the  tusky  bear; 
With  voice  and  hand  provokes  their  doubting  heart, 
And  springs  the  foremost  with  his  lifted  dart:  380 

So  godlike  Hector  prompts  his  troops  to  dare ; 
Nor  prompts  alone,  but  leads  himself  the  war.  , 
On  the  black  body  of  the  foes  he  pours ; 
As  from  the  cloud's  deep  bosom,  swelled  with  showers, 
A  sudden  storm  the  purple  ocean  sweeps. 
Drives  the  wild  waves,  and  tosses  all  the  deeps. 
Say,  Muse  1  when  Jove  the  Trojan's  glory  crown'd. 
Beneath  his  arm  what  heroes  bit  the  ground? 
Assffius,  Polops,  and  Autonous  died, 
Opites  next  was  added  to  tbor  side ;  8B0 
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Then  brave  Hippooous,  famed  in  many  a  fight, 

Opheltius,  Orug,  sunk  to  CDdless  Dight; 

iSsyimius,  Agel&ui — all  chiefi  of  name ; 

The  rest  were  vulgar  deaths,  unknown  to  fame. 

As  when  a  western  whirlwind,  charged  with  storms. 

Dispels  the  gather*d  clouds  that  Notus  forms, 

The  gust  continued,  violent,  and  strong. 

Rolls  sable  clouds  in  heaps  on  heaps  along ; 

Now  to  the  skies  the  foaming  billows  rears, 

Now  breaks  the  surge,  and  wide  the  bottom  bares : 

Thus  raging  Hector,  with  resistless  hands, 

O'erturns,  confounds,  and  scatters  all  their  bands. 

Now  the  last  ruin  the  whole  host  appals ; 

Now  Greece  had  trembled  in  her  wooden  walls ; 

But  wise  Ulysses  call'd  Tydides  forth,    . 

His  soul  rekindled,  and  awaked  his  worth : 

"And  stand  we  deedless— oh,  eternal  shame  I — 
Till  Hector's  arm  involve  the  ships  in  flame? 
Haste  I  let  us  join,  and  combat  side  by  side." 

The  warrior  thus.    And  thus,  the  friend  replied :      ' 
"No  martial  toil  I  shun,  no  danger  fear; 
Let  Hector  come ;  I  wiut  his  fury  here. 
But  Jove  with  conquest  crowns  the  Trojan  train ; 
And  Jove  our  foe,  all  human  force  is  vain." 

He  sigh'd ;  but,  sighing,  raised  his  vengefU  steel. 
And  from  his  car  the  proud  Thymbraeus  fell ; 
Molion,  the  charioteer,  pursued  his  lord. 
His  death  ennobled  by  Ulysses'  sword. 
There  slain,  they  left  them  in  eternal  night. 
Then  plunged  amidst  the  thickest  ranks  of  fight:         < 
So  two  wild  boars  outstrip  the  foUowmg,  hounds. 
Then  swift  revert,  and  wounds  return  for  wounds. 
Stem  Hector's  conquest  in  the  middle  plain 
Stood  check'd  awhile,  and  Greece  respired  agun. 

The  sons  of  Merops  ahooe  amidst  the  war: 
Towering  they  rode  in  one  rei^gent  car: 
In  deep  prophetic  arts  thsir  father  skili'd,  , 

Had  wam'd  his  children  jrom  the  Trojan  fold ; 
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Fate  urged  them  on ;  the  fiither  wimi'd  ia  vain ; 

They  rush  to  fight,  atid  perish  on  the  plain  I  480 

Their  breasts  no  more  the  vita)  sprit  wanni : 

The  stem  Tydides  strips  their  shiniDg  arms. 

Hypirochus  by  great  Ulysses  dies, 

And  rich  Hippodanms  becomes  his  prize. 

Great  Jove  from  Ide  with  slaughter  fills  his  sight. 

And  level  hangs  the  doubtfid  scde  of  fight 

By  Tydeus'  lance  Agastrophus  was  slain,- 

The  far-famed  hero  of  Froooian  'strain ; 

Wing'd  with  his  fears,  on  foot  be  strove  to  fly. 

His  steeds  too  distant,  and  the  foe  too  nigh ;  440 

Through  broken  orders,  swifter  than  the  wind,  , 

He  ded ;  but,  flying,  left  his  life  behind. 

This  Hector  sees,  as  his  experienced  eyes 

Traverse  the  files,  and  to  the  rescue  flies: 

Shouts,  as  he  pass'd,  the  crystal  regions  rend. 

And  moving  armies  on  his  march  attend. 

Great  Diomed  himself  was  seized  with  fear, 

And  thus  bespoke  his  brother  of  the  war: 

"  Mark,  how  this  way  yon  bending  squadrons  yield  I 
The  storm  rolls  on,  and  Hector  rules  the  field :  450 

Here  stands  hia  utmost  force," — The  warrior  said : 
Swift  at  the  word  hia  ponderous  javehn  fled ; 
Nor  misa'd  its  aim,  but,  where  the  plumage  danced, 
Razed  the  smooth  cone,  and  thence  obliquely  glanced. 
Safe  in  his  helm  (the  gift  of  Phcebus'  h&nds) 
Without  a  wound  the  Trojan  hero  stands ; 
But  yet  so  stunn'd,  that,  staggering  on  the  plain. 
His  arm  and  knee  his  sinkmg  bulk  sustain  -, 
O'er  his  dim  sight  the  misty  vapours  rise. 
And  a  short  darkness  shades  hia  swimming  eyes.  460 

Tydtdes  foUow'd,  to  regain  his  lance ; 
While  Hector  rose,  recover'd  firom  the  trance ; 
Remounts  his  car,  and  herds  amidst  the  crowd : 
The  Greek  pursues  him,  and  exults  aloud : 

"Onoe  more  thank  Phosbus  for  thy  forfeit  breath. 
Or  thank  that  swiflness  which  outstrips  the  death. 
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Well  by  Apollo  are  thy  prayers  repaid, 

And  oft  that  partial  power  bos  lent  his  aid. 

Thou  shalt  not  long  the  death  deserved  withstand, 

If  any  god  assiit  Tydides'  hand.  470 

Fly  then,  inglorious  I  but  thy  flight,  this  day, 

Wliole  hecatombs  of  Trojan  ghosts  shall  pay." 

Him,  while  be  triumph'd,  Paris  eyed  from  far, 
(The  spouse  of  Helen,  the  fair  cause  of  war:) 
Around  the  fields  his  feathered  shafts  he  sent 
From  ancient  Ilus'  ruined  monument : 
Behind  the  colunm  placed,  he  bent  his  bow, 
And  wing'd  an  arrow  at  th'  unwary  foe ; 
Just  as  he  itoop'd,  Agastrophus's  crest 
To  seize,  and  drew  the  corslet  from  his  breast,  480 

The  bow-string  twang'd ;  nor  flew  the  shaft  in  vain, 
But  pierced  his  foot,  and  nail'd  it  to  the  plain. 
The  laughing  Trojan,  with  a  joyful  spring, 
Leaps  from  his  ambush,  and  insults  the  king. 

"  He  bleeds  I"  he  cries,  "  some  god  has  aped  my  dart. 
Would  the  same  god  had  fii'd  it  in  his  heart  1 
So  Troy,  relieved  from  that  wide-waating  hand. 
Should  breathe  from  slaughter,  and  in  combat  stand ; 
Whose  Bons  now  tremble  at  his  daiied  spear. 
As  scatter'd  lambs  the  rushing  lion  fear."  490 

He  dauntless  thus :  "Thou  conqueror  of  the  feir, 
Th^u  W0fftan-warrior  with  the  curling  hair; 
.  V«iwrc)>er !  trusting  to  the  distant  dart, 
UnsknTd  in  arms  to  act  a  manly  part! 
Thou  hast  but  done  what  boys  or  women  can ; 
Such  hands  may  wound,  but  not  incense  a  man. 
Nor  boast  the  scratch  thy  feeble  arrow  gave, 
A  coward's  weapon  never  hurts  the  brave. 
Not  so  this  dart,  which  thou  may'st  one  day  feel : 
Fate  wings  its  flight,  and  death  is  on  the  steel.  600 

Where  this  but  lights,  some  noble  fife  expires : 
Its  touch  makes  orphans,  bathes  the  cheeks  of  sires ; 
Steeps  earth  in  purple,  gluts  the  birds  of  air. 
And  leaves  such  objects  as  distract  the  fair." 
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Ulysses  hastens  with  a  trembling  heart. 
Before  him  steps,  and  bending  draws  the  dart: 
Forth  flows  the  blood ;  an  eager  pang  succeeds  i 
Tydides  mounts,  and  to  the  navy  speeds. 

Now  on  the  field  Ulysses  stands  alone, 
The  Greeks  ail  fled,  the  Trojans  pouring  on ; 
But  stands  collected  in  himself  and  whole, 
And  questions  thus  his  own  unconquer'd  soul : 

"What  farther  subterfiige,  what  hopes  remain T 
What  shame  inglorious,  if  I  quit  the  plain  I 
What  danger,  singly  if  I  stand  the  ground, 
My  friends  all  scatter*!],  all  the  foes  around  I 
Yet  wherefore  doubtful  1  let  this  truth  suffice. 
The  brave  meets  danger,  and  the  coward  flies : 
To  die  or  conquer,  proves  a  hero's  heart ; 
And,  knowing  this,  I  know  a  soldier's  part." 

Such  thoughts  revolving  in  his  careful  breast. 
Near,  and  more  near,  the  shady  cohorts  press'd : 
These,  in  the  warrior,  their  own  fate  enclose ; 
And  round  him  deep  the  steely  circle  grows. 
So  fares  a  boar  whom  all  the  troop  surrounds 
Of  shouting  huntsmen,  and  of  clamorous  hounds ; 
He  grinds  his  ivory  tusks ;  he  foams  with  ire, 
His  sanguine  eye-balls  glare  with  living  fire : 
By  these,  by  those,  on  every  part  is  plied ; 
And  the  red  slaughter  spreads  on  every  side. 
I^erced  through  the  shoulder,  first  Deiopis  fell, 
Next  Ennomns  and  Thoon  sunk  to  hell ; 
Chersidamas,  beneath  the  navel  thrust. 
Falls  prooe  to  earth,  and  grasps  tbe  bloody  dust. 
Charops,  the  son  of  Hippasus,  was  near; 
Ulysses  reach'd  him  with  the  fatal  spear; 
But  to  his  aid  his  brother  Socus  flies, 
Socus,  the  brave,  the  generous,  and  tbe  wise : 
Near  as  be  drew  the  warrior  thus  began : 

"Oh,  great  Ulysses  I  much-enduring  man  I 
Not  deeper  skill'd  in  every  martial  sleight, 
Than  worn  to  toils,  and  active  m  the  fight! 
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This  day  two  brothers  shall  thy  conquest  grace, 

And  end  at  once  the  great  Hippasian  race, 

Or  thou  beneath  this  lance  must  press  the  field." 

He  said ;  and  forceful  pierced  his  spacious  shield : 
Through  the  strong  brass  the  ringing  javelin  thrown, 
Piough'd  half  his  side,  and  bared  it  to  the  bone. 
By  Pallas'  care,  the  spear,  though  deep  infix'd, 
Stopp'd  short  of  life,  nor  with  his  entrails  mix'd.  550 

The  wound  not  mortal  wise  Ulysses  knew ; 
Then  furious  thus  (but  first  s<Hne  steps  withdrew) : 
"Unhappy  man  1  whose  death  our  hands  shall  grace  I 
Fate  calls  thee  hmce,  and  finish'd  is  thy  race. 
No  longer  check  my  conquests  on  the  foe ; 
But,  pierced  by  this,  to  endless  darkness  go, 
And  add  one  spectre  to  the  realms  below  I" 

He  spoke ;  while  Socus,  seized  with  sudden  fright. 
Trembling ^ave  way,  and  tum'd  his  back  to  flight: 
Between  his  shoulders  pierced  the  following  dart,        500 
And  held  its  passage  through  the  panting  heart. 
Wide  in  his  breast  appear'd  the  grizly  wound ; 
He  falls;  his  armour  rings  against  the  ground. 
Then  thus  Ulysses,  gazing  oa  the  slam : 

"  Famed  son  of  Hippasus  I  there  press  the  plain ; 
There  ends  thy  narrow  span,  assign'd  by  fate. 
Heaven  owes  Ulysses  yet  a  longer  date. 
Ah,  wretch  t  no  &ther  shall  thy  corpse  compose, 
Thy  dying  eyes  no  tender  mother  close ; 
But  hungry  birds  shall  tear  those  balls  away,  670 

And  hovering  vultures  scream  around  their  prey. 
Me  Greece  shall  honour,  when  I  meet  my  doom, 
With  solemn  fiinerals  and  a  lasting  tomb." 

Then,  raging  with  intolerable  smart. 
He  writhes  his  body,  and  extracts  the  dart. 
The  dart  a  tide  of  spouting  gore  pursued. 
And  gladden'd  Troy  with  sight  of  hostile  blood. 
Now  troops  on  troops  the  faintmg  chief  invade, 
Forced  he  recedes,  and  loudly  calls  for  aid. 
.  Thrice  to  its  pitch  his  lofty  voice  he  rears;  580 

The  well-known  voice  thrice  Menelaus  hears : 
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Alann'd,  to  Ajax  Telamoa  he  cried, 

Who  shares  his  labours,  and  defends  his  side : 

"Oh,  friend  I  Ulyssea'  shouts  iavade  my  ear ; 
Distress'd  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near. 
Strong  as  he  is,  yet,  one  opposed  to  all, 
Oppress'd  by  multitudes,  the  best  may  fall. 
Greece,  robb'd  of  him,  must  bid  her  host  despair. 
And  feel  a  loss  not  ages  can  repair." 

Then  where  the  cry  directs,  his  course  he  bends ; 
Great  Ajax,  like  the  god  of  war,  attends. 
The  prudent  chief  in  sore  distress  they  found, 
With  bands  of  furious  Trojans  compass'd  round. 
As  when  some  huntsman,  with  a  flying  spear, 
From  the  blind  thicket  wounds  a  stately  deer; 
Down  his  cleft  side  while  fresh  the  blood  distils. 
He  bounds  aloft,  and  scuds  from  hills  to  hills ; 
Till  life's  warm  vapour,  issuing  through  the  wound. 
Wild  mountain- wolves  the  fainting  beast  surround ; 
Just  as  their  jaws  his  prostrate  limbs  invade. 
The  lion  rushes  through  the  woodland  shade, 
The  wolves,  thou^  hungry,  scour  dispersed  away ; 
The  lordly  savage  vindicates  his  prey: 
Ulysses  thus,  unconquer'd  by  his  pains, 
A  single  warrior,  half  a  host  sustains : 
But  soon  as  Ajax  heaves  his  tower-like  shield. 
The  scatter'd  crowds  fly  frighted  o'er  the  field ; 
Atrides'  arm  the  sinking  hero  stays. 
And,  saved  from  numbers,  to  his  car  conveys. 

Victorious  Ajax  plies  the  routed  crew ; 
And  first  Doryclus,  Priam's  son,  he  slew; 
Chi  strong  Fandocus  next  inflicts  a  wound, 
And  lays  Lysander  bleeding  on  the  ground. 
As  when  a  torrent,  swell'd  with  wintry  rains, 
Pours  from  the  mountains  o'er  the  deluged  pl^ns, 
And  pines,  and  oaks,  from  their  foundations  torn, 
A  country's  ruins !  to  the  seas  are  borne ; 
Fierce  Ajax  thus  o'erwheims  the  yieldiag  throng : 
Men,  steeds,  and  chariots,  roll  in  heaps  along. 
11* 
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But  Hector,  from  this  scene  of  slaughter  far, 
Raged  on  the  left,  and  rules  the  tide  of  war: 
Loud  groans  proclaim  his  progress  through  the  plain, 
And  deep  Scamander  swells  with  heaps  of  slain. 
There  Nestor  and  Idomeneus  oppose 
The  -warrior's  fury,  there  the  battle  glows : 
There,  fierce  on  foot,  or  from  the  chariot's  height, 
His  BWord  deforms  the  beauteous  ranks  of  fight. 
The  spouse  of  Helen,  dealing  darts  around. 
Had  pierced  Machaon  with  a  distant  wound  ; 
In  his  right  shoulder  the  broad  shaft  appeai''d,  i 

And  trembling  Greece  for  her  physician  fear'd. 
To  Nestor  then  Idomeneus  begun : 

"Glory  of  Greece,  old  Neleus'  valiant  sonl 
Ascend  thy  chariot,  baste  with  speed  away, 
And  great  Machaon  to  ths/ ships  convey. 
A  wise  physician,  skill'd  our  wounds  to  heal, 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal." 

Old  Nestor  mounts  the  seat.     Beside  him  rode 
The  wounded  offspring  ef  the  healing  god. 
He  lends  the  lash ;  the  steeds  with  sounding  feet  i 

Shake  the  dry  field,  and  thunder  tow'rd  the  Seet. 

But  now  Cebriones,  from  Hector's  oar, 
Survey'd  the  various  fortunes  of  the  war. 
"While  here,"  he  cried,  "the  flying  Greeks  are  slain, 
Trojans  on  Trojans  yonder  load  the  plain. 
Before  great  Ajax  see  the  mingled  throng 
Of  men  and  chariots  driven  in  heaps  along  I 
I  know  him  well,  distinguish'd  o'er  the  field 
By  the  broad  glittering  of  the  seven-fold  shield. 
Thither,  oh.  Hector !  thither  urge  thy  steeds,  i 

There  danger  calls,  and  there  the  combat  bleeds  I 
There  horse  and  foot  in  mingled  deaths  unite, 
And  groans  of  slaughter  mii  with  shouts  of  fight." 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  driver's  lash  resounds ; 
Swift  through  the  ranks  the  rapid  chariot  bounds ; 
Stung  by  the  stroke,  the  coursers  scour  the  fields. 
O'er  heaps  of  carcases,  and  hills  of  shields. 
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The  horses*  hoofs  sre  bathed  in  heroes'  gore. 

And,  dashing,  purple  all  the  car  before ; 

The  groaning  axle  sable  drops  distils,  0 

And  mangled  carnage  clogs  the  rapid  wheels. 

Here  Hector,  plunging  through  the  thickest  fight, 

Broke  the  dark  phalanx,  and  let  m  the  light : 

(By  the  long  lance,  the  sword,  or  ponderous  stone. 

The  ranks  lie  scatter'd,  and  the  troops  o'ertbrown.) 

Ajax  he  shuns,  through  all  the  dire  debate. 

And  fears  that  arm  whose  force  he  felt  so  late. 

But  partial  Jove,  espousing  Hector's  part. 

Shot  heaven-bred  horror  tbrcmgh  the  Grecian's  heart ; 

Confused,  unnerved,  in  Hector's  presence  grown,        fi' 

Amazed  he  stood,  with  terrors  not  his  own. 

O'er  his  broad  back  his  moony  shield  be  threw. 

And  glaiing  round,  with  tardy  steps  withdrew. 

Thus  the  grim  lion  bis  retreat  maintuns, 

Beset  with  watchful  dogs  and  shouting  ewains ; 

Repulsed  by  numbers  from  the  nightly  stalls, 

Though  rage  impels  him,  and  though  hunger  calls. 

Long  stands  the  showering  darts  and  missile  fires ; 

Then  sourly  slow  th'  indignant  beast  retires : 

So  tum'd  stem  Ajax,  by  whdle  hosts  repel'd,  ft 

While  his  swoln  heart  at  every  step  rebei'd. 

As  the  slow  beast,  with  heavy  strength  endued. 
In  some  wide  field,  by  troops  of  boys  pursued, 
Though  round  his  sides  a  wooden  tempest  rain. 
Crops  the  tall  harvest,  and  lays  waste  the  plain; 
Thick  on  his  hide  the  hollow  blows  resound, 
The  patient  animal  maintains  his  ground, 
Scarce  from  the  field  with  all  their  efforts  chased, 
And  stirs  but  slowly  when  he  stirs  at  last: 
On  Ajax  thus  a  weight  of  Trojans  hung,  6 

The  strokes  redoubted  on  his  buckler  rung ; 
Confiding  now  in  bulky  strength  he  stands. 
Now  turns,  and  backward  bears  the  yielding  bands ; 
Now  stiff  recedes,  yet  hardly  seems  to  fly. 
And  threats  his  followers  with  retorted  eye. 
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Hx'd  as  the  bar  between  two  warritig  powers, 

While  hissing  darti  descend  in  iron  showers : 

In  hia  broad  buckler  many  a  weapon  stood. 

Its  aur&ce  bristled  with  a  quivering  wood ; 

And  many  a  javelin,  guiltless,  on  the  plain  700 

Marks  the  dry  dust,  and  thirels  for  blood  in  vain. 

But  bold  Eurypylus  his  aid  imparts, 

And  dauntless  springs  beneath  a  cloud  of  darts ; 

Whose  eager  javelin  launch'd  against  the  foe. 

Great  Apisaon  felt  the  fat^  blow; 

From  his  tonl  liver  the  red  current  llow'd, 

And  his  slack  knees  desert  their  dying  load. 

The  victor,  rushing  to  despoil  the  dead. 

From  Paris'  bow  a  vengeful  arrow  fled ; 

Fix'd  in  his  nervous  thigh  the  weapon  stood,  710 

Fix'd  was  the  point,  but  broken  was  the  wood. 

Back  to  the  lines  the  wounded  Greek  retired. 

Yet  thus,  retreating,  hia  associates  fired : 

"What  god,  oh,  Grecians  1  has  your  heart  dismay'd? 
Oh,  turn  to  arms !  'tis  Ajax  claims  your  aid. 
This  hour  he  stands  the  mark  of  hostile  rage. 
And  this  the  last  brave  battle  be  shall  wage ; 
Haate,  join  your  forces ;  from  the  gloomy  grave 
The  warrior  rescue,  and  your  country  save." 

Thus  urged  the  chie£     A  generous  troop  appears,   720 
Who  spread  their  bucklers,  and  advance  their  spears. 
To  guard  their  wounded  friend :  while  thus  they  stand 
With  pious  care,  great  Ajaz  joins  the  band : 
Each  takes  new  courage  at  the  hero's  sight ; 
The  hero  rallies,  and  renews  the  light 

Thus  raged  both  armies  like  conflicting  fires, 
While  Nestor's  chariot  far  from  fight  retires : 
His  coursers,  ateep*d  in  sweat,  and  stain'd  with  gore. 
The  Greeks'  preserver,  great  Machaon,  bore. 
That  hour,  Achilles,  from  the  topmost  height  7S0 

Of  his  proud  fleet,  o'erlook'd  the  fields  of  fight; 
His  feasted  eyea  beheld  around  the  plain 
The  Grecian  rout,  the  slaymg  and  the  slain. 
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His  friend  Machaoa,  aiiigled  from  the  rest, 
A  transient  pity  touch'd  his  vengeful  breast. 
Straight  to  Mentetius'  much-loved  bod  he  sent; 
Graceful  as  Mara,  Patroclus  quits  his  tent 
In  evil  hour!     Then  fate  decrees  his  doom  ; 
And  fix'd  the  dale  of  all  his  woes  to  come. 

"Why  calls  my  friend?  Thy  loved  injuoctims  lay;  1410 
Whate'er  thy  will,  Patroclus  shall  obey." 

"Oh,  first  of  friends  1"  Pelides  thus  replied, 
*  Still  at  my  heart,  and  ever  at  my  side ! 
The  time  is  come,  when  yon  despairing  host 
Shall  learn  the  value  of  the  man  they  lost: 
Now  at  my  knees  the  Greeks  shall  pour  their  moan. 
And  proud  Atrides  tremble  on  his  throne. 
Go  now  to  Nestor,  and  from  him  be  taught 
What  wounded  warrior  late  his  chariot  brought: 
For,  seen  at  distance,  and  hut  seen  behind,  750 

His  form  recali'd  Machaon  to  my  mind ; 
Nor  could  I,  through  yon  cloud,  discern  his  face, 
The  coursers  pass'd  me  with  so  swift  a  pace." 

The  hero  said.     His  friend  obey'd  with  haste ; 
Through  intermingled  ships  and  tents  he  pass'd ; 
The  chiefs  descending  from  their  car  he  found ; 
The  panting  steeds  Eurymedon  unbound. 
The  warriors,  standing  on  the  breezy  shore, 
To  dry  their  sweat,  and  wash  away  the  gore, 
Here  paused  a  moment,  while  the  gentle  gale  760 

Convey'd  that  freshness  the  cool  seas  exhale  ; 
Then  to  consult  on  farther  methods  went, 
And  took  their  seats  beneath  the  shady  tent. 
The  draught  prescribed,  fair  Hecamede  prepares, 
Arsinoiis'  daughter,  graced  with  golden  hairs, 
(Whom  to  his  aged  arms,  a  royal  slave, 
Greece,  as  the  prize  of  Nestor's  wisdom,  gave :) 
A  table  first  with  azure  feet  she  placed, 
Whose  ample  orb  a  brazen  charger  graced : 
Honey  new  press'd,  the  sacred  flour  of  wheat,  770 

And  wholesome  garlic  crown'd  the  savoury  treat. 
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Next  her  white  hand  a  spacious  goblet  bringi, 

A  goblet  sacred  to  the  I'yliaii  kiiiga 

From  eldest  times :  the  maaay  sculptured  vase, 

Glittering  with  golden  studs,  four  handles  grace, 

And  curling  vines  around  each  handle  roll'd, 

Support  two  turtle-doves  emboss'd  in  gold. 

A  massy  weight,  yet  heaved  with  ease  by  him, 

When  the  brisk  nectar  overlook'd  the  brim. 

Temper'd  in  this,  the  nymi^  of  form  divine  780 

Pours  a  large  portion  of  the  Pramnian  wine ; 

With  goats*-milk  cheese  a  flavorous  taste  bestows, 

And  last  with  flour  the  smiling  surface  strews. 

This  for  the  wounded  prince  the  dame  prepares ; 

The  cordial  beverage  reverend  Nestor  ^ares ; 

Salubrious  draughts  the  warriors'  thirst  allay. 

And  pleanng  cmference  beguiles  the  day. 

Meantime,  Fatroclus,  by  Achilles  sent. 
Unheard  approached,  and  stood  before  the  tent. 
Old  Nestor,  rising  then,  the  hero  led  700 

To  his  high  seat:  the  chief  refused,  and  said: 

*"Ti8  now  no  seascn  ftw  these  kind  delays; 
The  great  Achilles  with  impatieaoe  stays. 
To  great  Achilles  this  respect  I  owe ; 
Who  asks  what  hero,  wounded  by  the  foe. 
Was  borne  from  combat  by  thy  foaming  steeds? 
With  grief  I  see  the  great  Machaon  bleeds : 
This  to  report,  my  hasty  course  I  bend : 
Thou  know'st  the  fiery  temper  of  my  friend." 

"Can  then  the  sons  of  Greece,"  Uie  sage  rejoin'd,     800 
"Excite  compasuon  in  Achilles'  mindl 
Seeks  he  the  sorrows  of  oar  host  to  know? 
This  is  not  half  the  story  of  our  wo. 
Tell  him,  not  great  Machaon  bleeds  alone : 
Our  bravest  heroes  in  the  navy  groan ; 
Ulysses,  Agamemnon,  Diomed, 
And  stern  Burypylus,  already  bleed. 
But,  ah !  what  flattering  hopes  I  entertain  I 
Achilles  heeds  not,  but  derides  our  pain: 
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Ev*!!  till  the  flames  consume  onr  fleet  he  stays, 
And  waits  the  rising  of  the  fatal  blaze. 
Chief  after  chief  the  raging  foe  destroys ; 
Calm  he  looks  on,  and  every  death  enjoys. 
Now  the  alow  course  of  all-impairing  time 
Unstrings  my  nerves,  and  ends  my  manly  prime ; 
Oh !  had  I  still  that  strength  my  youth  possess'd. 
When  this  bold  arm  the  Epeian  powers  oppress'd. 
The  bulls  of  Elis  in  glad  triumph  led, 
And  stretch'd  the  great  Itymonieus  dead  I 
Then  from  my  fury  fled  the  trembling  swains, 
And  ours  was  all  the  plunder  of  the  plains; 
Fifty  white  flocks,  full  flt\y  herds  of  swine, 
As  many  goats,  as  many  lowing  kine ; 
And  thrice  the  number  of  unrivai'd  steeds, 
All  teeming  females,  and  of  generous  breeds. 
These,  as  my  first  essay  of  arms,  I  won : 
Old  Neleus  gloried  in  his  conquering  son. 
Thus  Elis  forced,  her  long  arrears  restored. 
And  shares  were  parted  to  each  Pylian  lord. 
The  state  of  Fyle  was  sunk  to  last  despair. 
When  the  proud  Elians  first  commenced  the  war: 
For  Neleus'  sods  Alcides'  rage  had  slain : 
Of  twelve  bold  brothers,  I  alone  remain  I 
Oppress'd,  we  arm'd  ;  and  now  this  conquest  gain'd, 
My  sire  three  hundred  chosen  sheep  obtain'd. 
(That  large  reprisal  be  might  justly  claim, 
For  prize  defrauded,  and  insulted  fame, 
When  Elis'  monarch,  at  the  public  course, 
Detain'd  his  chariot  and  victorious  horse.) 
The  rest  the  people  shared ;  myself  survey'd 
The  just  partition,  and  due  victims  paid. 
Three  days  were  past,  when  Elis  rose  to  war. 
With  many  a  courser  and  with  many  a  car; 
The  SODS  of  Actor,  at  their  army's  head, 
(Young  as  they  were,)  the  vengeful  squadrons  led. 
High  on  a  rock  fair  Thryo^ssa  stands. 
Our  utmost  frontier  on  the  Pylian  lands ; 
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Not  far  the  streams  of  famed  Alphseus  flow: 

The  stream  they  paBs'd,  and  pitch'd  their  tents  below. 

Fallas,  descending  in  the  shades  of  night,  800 

Alarms  the  Pylians,  and  commands  the  fight. 

Each  bums  for  fame,  and  swells  with  martial  pride ; 

Myself  the  foremost,  but  my  sire  denied : 

Fear'd  for  my  youth,  exposed  to  stem  alarms ; 

And  stopp'd  my  chariot,  and  detain'd  my  arms. 

My  sire  denied  in  vain ;  on  foot  I  fled 

Amidst  our  chariots ;  for  the  goddess  led. 

"Along  fair  Arene's  delightful  plain. 
Soft  Minyas  rolls  his  waters  to  the  main. 
There,  horse  and  foot,  the  Pylian  troops  unite,  800 

And,  sheath'd  in  arms,  expect  the  dawning  light. 
Thence,  ere  the  sun  advanced  his  noon-day  flame. 
To  great  Alphceus'  sacred  source  we  came. 
There  first  to  Jove  our  solemn  rites  were  paid  ; 
An  untamed  heifer  pleased  the  blue-eyed  maid : 
A  bull  AlphEBUB ;  and  a  bull  was  slain 
To  the  blue  monarch  of  the  watery  main. 
In  arms  we  slept,  beside  the  winding  flood, 
While  round  the  town  the  fierce  Epeians  stood. 
Soon  as  the  sun,  with  all-revealing  ray,  870 

Flamed  in  the  front  of  heaven,  and  gave  the  day. 
Bright  scenes  of  arms,  and  works  of  war  appear; 
The  nations  meet ;  there  Pylos,  Elis  here. 
The  first  who  fell,  beneath  my  javelin  bled ; 
King  Augias'  son,  and  spouse  of  Agamede ; 
(She  that  all  simples'  healing  virtues  knew. 
And  every  herb  that  drinks  the  morning  dew.) 
I  seized  his  car,  the  van  of  battle  led : 
Th'  Epeians  saw,  they  trembled,  and  they  fled. 
The  foe  dispersed,  their  bravest  warrior  kill'd,  680 

Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  now  I  swept  the  fleld : 
Full  fifty  captive  chariots  graced  my  trwn ; 
Two  chiefs  from  each  fell  breathless  to  the  plain. 
Then  Actor's  sons  had  died,  but  Neptune  shrouds 
The  youthful  heroes  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
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O'er  heapy  shieldi,  and  o'er  the  prostrate  throng, 
Collectjiig  spoils,  and  slaughtering  all  along. 
Through  wide  Buprasian  fields  we  forced  the  foes, 
Where  o'er  the  vajes  th'  Olenian  rocks  arose : 
Till  Pallas  stopp'd  us  where  Alisium  flows :  68 

Ev'n  there  the  hiodiDost  of  their  rear  I  slay. 
And  the  same  arm  that  led,  concludes  the  day ; 
Then  back  to  Pyie  triumphant  take  my  way. 
There  to  high  Jove  were  public  thanks  aasigu'd. 
As  first  of  gods ;  to  Nestor,  of  mankind. 
Such  then  I  was,  impel'd  by  youthful  blood  ; 
So  proved  my  valour  for  my  country's  good. 
Achilles  with  inactive  fury  glows, 
And  gives  to  passion  what  to  Greece  he  owes. 
How  shall  he  grieve,  when  to  th'  eternal  shade  00 

Her  hosts  shall  sink,  nor  hjs  the  power  to  aidt — 
Oh,  friend  I  my  memory  recalls  the  day 
When,  gathering  aids  along  the  Grecian  sea, 
I  and  Ulysses  touch'd  at  Pthia's  port. 
And  enter'd  Feleus'  hoBpitable  court. 
A  bull  to  Jove  he  slew  in  sacrifice, 
And  pour'd  libations  on  the  fiammg  thighs. 
Thyself^  Achilles,  and  thy  reverend  sire, 
MencEtius,  tum'd  the  fragments  on  the  fire. 
Acliilles  sees  us,  to  the  feast  invites  I  OH 

Social  we  sit,  and  share  the  genial  rites. 
We  then  explain'd  the  cause  on  which  we  came, 
Urged  you  to  arms,  and  found  you  fierce  for  fame. 
Your  ancient  father^s  generous  precepts  gave ; 
Peleus  said  only  this :  '  My  son  I  be  brave.' 
Mencetius  thus :  '  Though  great  Achilles  shine 
In  strength  superior,  and  of  r;ace  divine. 
Yet  cooler  thoughts  thy  elder  years  attend ; 
Let  thy  just  counsels  aid,  and  rule  thy  friend.' 
Thus  spoke  your  father  at  Thessalia's  court ;  02( 

Words  now  forgot,  though  now  of  vast  import. 
Ah  I  try  the  utmost  that  a  friend  can  say, 
Such  gentle  force  the  fiercest  minds  obey. 
R 
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Some  favouring  god  Achilles'  heart  may  move ; 
Though  deaf  to  glory,  he  may  yield  to  love. 
If  some  dire  oracle  his  breast  alarm — 
If  aught  from  heaven  Trithhold  his  saving  arm- 
Some  beam  of  comfort  yet  on  Greece  may  shioe, 
If  thou  but  lead  the  Myrmidonian  line ; 
Clad  in  Achilles'  arms,  if  thou  appear,  030 

Proud  Troy  may  tremble,  and  desist  from  war ; 
Press'd  by  fresh  forces,  her  o'er-Iabour'd  train. 
Shall  seek  their  walls,  and  Greece  respire  again." 

This  touch'd  his  generous  heart,  and  from  the  tent 
Along  the  shore  with  hasty  strides  he  went ; 
SocKi  as  he  came  where,  on  the  crowded  strand,  | 

The  public  mart  and  courts  of  justice  standi 
Where  the  tall  fleet  of  great  Ulysses  lies,  ' 

And  altars  to  the  guardian  gods  arise —  l 

There  'sad  he  met  the  brave  EvEemon's  son ;  940 

Large  painful  drops  from  ell  his  members  run :     .  I 

An  arrow's  head  yet  rooted  in  his  wound,  i 

The  sable  blood  in  circles  mark'd  the  ground, 
As,  &intly  reeling,  he  confess'd  the  smart ;  | 

Weak  was  his  pace,  but  dauntless  was  his  heart ;  I 

Divine  compassion  touch'd  Patrociua'  breast,  ' 

Who,  sighing,  thus  bis  bleeding  friend  address'd :  { 

"Ah,  hapless  leaders  of  the  Grecian  host  I  I 

Thus  must  ye  perish  on  a  barbarous  coast  7 
Is  this  your  fate,  to  glut  the  dogs  with  gore,  950 

Far  from  your  friends,  and  from  your  native  shore  T  i 

Say,  great  EurypyluB !  shall  Greece  yet  stand? 
Resists  she  yet  the  raging  Hector's  handT  -  i 

Or  are  her  heroes  doom'd  to  die  with  shame, 
And  this  the  period  of  our  wars  and  feme?"  i 

Eurypylus'  replies :  "  No  more,  my  friend ;  i 

Greece  is  no  more !  this  day  her  glories  end.  J 

Ev'n  to  the  ships  victorious  Troy  pursues,  '  I 

Her  force  increasing  as  her  toil  renews.  i 

Those  chiefs,  that  used  her  utmost  rage  to  meet,  900  ] 

Lie  pierced  with  wounds,  and  bleeding  in  the  fleet 
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But  tbou,  Patroclua  1  act  a  friendly  part, 
Lead  to  my  ships,  and  draw  tliis  deadly  dart ; 
With  lukewarm  water  wash  the  gore  away, 
With  healing  balms  the  raging  smart  allay, 
Such  as  sage  Chiron,  sire  of  pharmacy, 
Once  taught  Achilles,  and  Achilles  thee. 
Of  two  famed  surgeons,  Podalirius  stands 
This  hour  surrounded  by  the  Trojan  bands ; 
And  great  Machaon,  wounded  in  his  tent. 
Now  wants  that  succour  which  so  oft  he  lent." 

To  hjm  the  chief:  "What  then  remains  to  do? 
Th'  event  of  things  the  gods  alone  can  view. 
Charged  by  Achilles'  great  command  I  fly. 
And  bear  in  haste  the  Fylian  king's  reply: 
But  thy  distress  this  instant  claims  relief." 

He  said,  and  in  his  arms  upheld  the  chief. 
The  slaves  their  master's  slow  approach  survey'd, 
And  hides  of  oxen  on  the  floor  display'd : 
There,  stretch'd  at  length,  the  wounded  hero  lay, 
Patroclus  cut  the  forky  steel  away. 
Then  in  his  hands  a  bitter  root  he  bruised ; 
The  wound  he  wash'd,  the  styptic  juice  infused. 
The  closing  flesh  that  instant  ceased  to  glow. 
The  wound  to  torture  and  the  blood  to  flow. 
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Tic  Btmk  at  At  Otkmm  IToU. 

A»»mtMWT. — Hw  OfHki  b«iiif  ntlrad  into  thetr  mtnoohinenM,  Hector 
kilampu  to  fbrea  llumi  but  it  proTin^  impoanbla  to  puii  the  ditcb, 
PoljdunM  ■drisea  la  quit  their  obariota,  ind  muuga  the  attmck  □□  foot. 
The  Trojuu  TdIIok  hia  coddwI,  and,  harjng'  diridod  tbeir  armj  into  five 
bodka  of  foot,  begin  the  aaainlt.  Bat  upon  iba  al^al  of  an  eag-Ie  with  ■ 
■arpent  in  hia  talona,  whioh  ^^qjeared  on  the  left  hind  of  the  Trojaaa, 
Foljrdanui  endraranA  to  wiibdraw  tbem  igiin.    Thi*  Hector  cqipoaca,  ' 

■nd  contioiKa  the  attack  g  in  whlcli,  after  many  actiona,  Sarpedon  makea  | 

tb«  fint  brewh  Id  the  wall  i  Hector  alao  eaating  a  alone  of  raai  aiie,  forca 
open  one  of  the  gatea,  and  enleia  at  the  head  of  hi<  Iroopa,  who  victoiioualy 
puroM  the  QcMiuu  btsu  to  theii  abipa. 

Wbili  thuB  the  hero's  pioui  cares  attend 
The  cure  and  safety  of  his  wounded  friend, 
Trojans  and  Greeks  Trith  clashing  shields  engage, 
And  mutual  deaths  are  dealt  with  mutual  rage. 
Nor  long  the  trench  or  lofty  walls  oppose ;  I 

With  gods  averse  th'  ill-fated  works  arose ;  i 

Their  powers  neglected,  and  no  victim  slain, 
The  walls  were  raised,  the  trenches  sunk  in  vain.  I 

Without  the  goiis,  how  short  a  period  stands 
The  proudest  monument  of  mortal  hands !  10  | 

This  stood,  while  Hector  and  Achilles  raged,  .  | 

While  sacred  Troy  the  warring  hosts  engaged ; 
But  when  her  sons  were  slain,  her  city  bum'd, 
And  what  survived  of  Greece,  to  Greece  retum'd, 
Then  Neptune  and  Apollo  shook  the  shore. 
Then  Ida's  summits  pour'd  their  watery  store ;  I 

Rhesus  imd  Rhodius  then  unite  their  rills,  j 

Caresas  roaring  down  the  stony  hills, 
£sopuB,  Granicus,  with  mingled  for<:e. 
And  Xanthus  foaming  from  his  fruitful  scHirce  I  80 
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And  gtilfy  SimcAi,  rolliag  to  the  main 

Helmets,  and  shields,  and  godlike  heroes  slain : 

These  tum'd  by  Phcebus  from  their  wonted  ways, 

Deluged  the  rampire  nine  continual  days ; 

The  weight  of  waters  saps  the  yielding  wall. 

And  to  the  sea  the  floatiug  bulwarks  fall. 

Incessant  cataracts  the  Thunderer  pours, 

And  half  the  skies  descend  in  sluicy  showers. 

The  god  of  ocean,  marching  stem  before. 

With  his  huge  trident  wounds  the  trembling  shore,        30 

Vast  atones  and  piles  from  their  foundation  heaves. 

And  whelms  the  smoky  ruin  in  the  wares. 

Now  smooth'd  with  sand,  and  level'd  by  the  flood, 

No  fragment  tells  where  once  the  wonder  stood ; 

In  their  old  bounds  the  rivers  roll  again. 

Shine  'twixt  the  bills,  or  wander  o'er  the  plain. 

But  this  the  gods  in  later  times  perform : 
As  yet,  the  bulwark  stood,  and  braved  the  storm ; 
The  strokes  yet  echt^d  of  contending  powers ; 
War  thunder'd  at  the  gates,  and  blood  distain'd  the  towers. 
Smote  by  the  arm  of  Jove,  with  dire  dismay,  41 

Close  by  their  hollow  ships  the  Grecians  lay: 
Hector's  approach  in  every  wind  they  hear. 
And  Hector's  fury  every  moment  fear. 
He,  [ike  a  whirlwind,  toss'd  the  scattering  throng. 
Mingled  the  tro6p^  and  drove  the  field  along. 
So  'midst  the  dogs  and  hunters'  daring  bands, 
Fierce  of  his  might,  a  boar  or  lion  stands ; 
Arm'd  foes  around  a  dreadful  circle  form. 
And  hissing  javelins  rain  an  iron  storm :  60 

His  powers  untamed  their  bold  assault  defy, 
And  where  he  turns,  the  rout  disperse,  or  die: 
He  foams,  he  glares,  he  bounds  against  them  all 
And,  if  befalls,  his  courage  makes  him  fall. 
With  eqAl  rage  encompassed  Hector  glows ; 
Exhorts  Ss  armies,  and  the  trenches  shows.  - 
The  panting  steeds  impatient  fury  breathe^ 
But  snort  and  tremble  at  the  guif  beneath-; 
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Just  on  the  brink  they  neigh,  &nd  paw  the  ground, 
And  the  turf  trembles,  and  the  skies  resound.  i 

Eager  they  vieVd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep, 
Vast  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  steep : 
The  bottom  bare — a  formidable  show  I — 
And  bristled  thick  with  sliarpen'd  stakes  below. 
The  foot  alone  this  strong  defence  could  force. 
And  try  the  pass  impervious  to  the  horse. 
This  saw  Folydamas ;  who,  wisely  brave, 
Restrain'd  great  Hector,  and  this  counsel  gave : 

"Oh  thou  I  bold  leader  of  the  Trojan  bands, 
And  you,  confederate  chie&  firom  foreign  lands ! 
What  entrance  here  can  cuivbrous  chariots  find. 
The  stakes  beneath,  the  Grecian  walls  behind? 
No  pass  through  those,  without  a  thousand  wounds, 
No  space  for  combat  in  yon  narrow  bounds. 
Proud  of  the  favours  mighty  Jove  has  shown, 
On  certain  dangers  we  too  rashly  run : 
If  'tis  his  will  our  haughty  foes  to  tame, 
Oh  may  this  instant  end  the  Grecian  name  I 
Here,  far  from  Argos,  let  their  heroes  fell, 
And  one  great  day  destroy  and  bury  all ! 
But  should  they  turn,  and  here  oppress  our  tr^n. 
What  hopes,  what  methods  of  retreat  remain? 
Wedged  in  the  trench,  by  our  own  troops  confiised. 
In  one  promiscuous  carnage  crush'd  and  bruised, 
All  Troy  must  perish,  if  their  arms  prevail. 
Nor  shall  a  Trojan  live  to  tell  the  tale. 
Hear  then,  ye  warriors !  and  obey  with  speed ; 
Back  from  the  trenches  let  your  steeds  be  Jed, 
Then  all  alighting,  wedged  m  firm  array. 
Proceed  on  foot,  and  Hector  lead  the  way. 
So  Greece  shall  stoop,  before  our  conquering  power, 
And  this  (if  Jove  consent)  her  fatal  hour." 

This  counsel  pleased.     The  godlike  Hector  sprung 
Swift  from  his  seat ;  his  clanging  armour  rung. 
The  chiefs  example  follow'd  by  his  train. 
Each  quits  bis  car,  and  issues  on  the  plain. 
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By  orders  gtrict  the  charioteert  eojoin'd. 
Compel  the  coursers  to  their  ranks  behiDd. 
The  forces  part  ia  five  distinguish'il  bands, 
And  all  obey  their  several  chiefs'  commands.  1 

The  best  and  bravest  in  the  first  conspire, 
Pant  for  the  fight,  and  threat  the  fleet  'with  fire : 
Great  Hector,  glorious  in  the  van  of  these, 
Polydamas,  and  brave  Cebriones. 
Before  the  next  the  graceful  Paris  shines. 
And  bold  AlcatboOs,  and  Agenor  joins. 
The  sons  of  Priam  with  the  third  appear, 
Deiphobos,  and  Helenus  the  seer ; 
In  arms  with  these  the  mighty  Asius  stood. 
Who  drew  from  Hyrtacus  his  noble  blood,  1 

And  whom  Arisba's  yellow  coursers  bore, 
The  coursers  fed  on  Selld's  winding  shore. 
Antenor's  scots  the  fourth  battalion  guide, 
.   And  greaV^neas,  bomon  fountflil  Ide. 
Divine  Sarpedon  the  last  band  obey'd, 
Whom  Glaucus  and  Asteropsus  aid. 
Next  him,  the  bravest  at  their  army's  head. 
But  he  more  brave  than  all  the  hosts  be  led. 

Now  with  compacted  shields  in  close  array. 
The  moving  legions  speed  their  headlong  way :  1 

Already  in  their  hopes  they  fire  the  fleet. 
And  see  the  Grecians  gasping  at  their  feet. 

While  every  Trojan  thus,  and  every  aid, 
Th'  advice  of  wise  Polydamas  obey'd ; 
Asius  alone,  confiding  in  bis  car, 
His  vaunted  coursers  urged  to  meet  the  war. 
Unhappy  hero  I  and  advised  in  vain  1 
Those  wheels  returning  ne'er  shall  mark  the  plain ; 
No  more  those  coursei^  with  triumphant  joy. 
Restore  their  master  to  the  gates  of  Troy  1  1 

Black  death  attends  behind  the  Grecian  wall, 
And  great  Idomeneus  shall  boast  thy  fall. 
Fierce  to  the  left  he  drives,  where  from  the  plain 
The  flying  Grecians  strove  their  ships  to  gain ; 
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Swift  through  the  wall  their  horse  and  chtiriots  pasa'd, 

The  gates  half-open'd  to  receive  the  last 

Thither,  exulting  in  his  force,  be  flies : 

His  following  host  with  clamours  rend  the  skies ; 

To  plunge  the  Grecians  headlong  in  the  main,  140 

Such  their  proud  hopes,  but  all  their  hopes  were  vain. 

To  guard  the  gates,  two  mighty  chieifs  attend, 
Who  from  the  Lapiths'  warlike  race  descend ; 
This  Polypoetes,  great  Perithoiis'  heir. 
And  that  Leouteus,  like  the  god  of  war. 
Aa  two  tall  oaks,  before  the  wall  they  rise : 
,  Their  roots  in  earth,  their  heads  amidst  the  skies : 
Whose  spreading  arms,  with  leafy  honours  crown'd, 
Forbid  the  tempest,  and  protect  the  ground ; 
High  on  the  hill  appears  their  stately  form. 
And  their  deep  roots  for  ever  brave  the  storm,  ISO 

So  graceful  these,  and  so  the  shock  they  stand. 
Of  raging  Asius,  and  his  furious  band. 
Orestes,  Acamas,  m  front  appear, 
And  (Enomaus  and  Thodn  dose  the  rear. 
In  vain  their  clanwurs  shake  the  ambient  fields. 
In  vam  around  them  beat  their  hollow  shields ; 
The  fearless  brothers  on  the  Grecians  call. 
To  guard  their  navies  and  defend  the  wall. 
EVn  when  they  saw  Troy's  sable  troops  impend. 
And  Greece  tumultuous  from  ber  towers  descend,        160 
■Forth  from  the  portals  rush'd  th'  intrepid  pair. 
Opposed  their  breasts,  and  stood  themselves  the  war. 
So  two  wild  boars  spring  furious  from  their  den, 
Roused  with  the  cries  of  dogs  and  voice  of  men  i 
On  every  side  the  crackling  trees  they  tear, 
And  root  the  shrubs,  and  lay  the  forest  bare; 
They  gnash  their  tusks,  with  fire  their  eye-balls  roll. 
Till  some  wide  wound  lets  out  their  mighty,  soul. 
Around  their  heads  the  wliistling  javelins  sung. 
With  sounding  strokes  their  brazes  targets  rung;         170 
Rerce  was  the  fight,  while  yet  the  Grecian  powers 
Maiatun'd  the  wall^  and  mann'd  the  lofty  towers: 
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To  save  their  fleet,  the  last  efforts  they  try, 
And  stones  and  darts  in  mingled  tempests  fly. 

As  when  sharp  Boreas  blows  abroad,  and  brings 
The  dreary  winter  on  his  frozen  wings : 
Beneath  the  low-himg  clouds  the  sheets  of  snow 
Descend,  and  whiten  all  the  fields  below: 
So  fast  the  darts  on  either  army  pour. 
So  down  the  rampires  roll  the  rocky  shower;  II 

Heavy  and  thick,  resound  the  batter'd  shields, 
And  the  deaf  echo  rattles  round  the  fields. 

With  shame  repulsed,  with  grief  and  fiiry  driven. 
The  frantic  Asius  thus  accuses  heaven : 

"In  powers  immortal  who  shall  now  believe? 
Can  those  too  flatter,  and  can  Jove  deceive? 
"What  man  could  doubt  but  Troy's  victorious  power. 
Should  humble  Greece,  and  this  her  fatal  hour? 
But  like  when  wasps  from  hollow  crannies  drive, 
To  guard  the  entrance  of  their  common  hive,  1! 

Darkening  the  rock,  while  with  unwearied  wings 
They  strike  th'  assailants,  and  infix  their  stings ; 
A  race  determined,  that  to  death  contend : 
So  fierce  these  Greeks  their  last  retreat  defend, 
Gods  I  shall  two  warriors  only  guard  their  gates. 
Repel  an  army,  and  defraud  the  fates  7" 

These  empty  accents  mingled  with  the  wind, 
Nor  moved  great  Jove's  unalterable  mind  ; 
To  godlike  Hector  and  hia  matchless  might  21 

Was  owed  the  glory  of  the  destined  fight. 
Like  deeds  of  arms  through  all  the  forts  were  tried. 
And  all  the  gates  sustain'd  an  equal  tide ; 
Through  the  long  walls  the  stony  showers  were  heard. 
The  blaze  of  flames,  the  flash  of  arms  appear'd. 
The  spirit  of  a  god  my  breast  inspire, 
To  r^se  each  act  to  life,  and  aing  with  fire  ! 
While  Greece,  unconquer'd,  kept  alive  the  war. 
Secure  of  death,  confiding  in  despair ; 
And  all  her  guardian  gods,  in  deep  dismay, 
With  unassisting  arms  deplored  the  day.  31 
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Ev*!!  yet  the  dauntless  Lapitlue  m^tfun 
The  dreadiiil  pass,  and  round  them  heap  the  slain. 
First  Damasus,  by  Polypoetea'  steel 
Pierced  through  his  helmet's  brazen  visor,  fell ; 
The  weapon  drank  the  mingled  brdns  and  gore ; 
The  warrior  sinks,  tremendous  now  no  more  1 
Next  Ormenus  and  Pylon  yield  their  breath ; 
Nor  less  Leonteus  strews  the  field  with  death : 
First  through  the  belt  Hippomachus  he  gored, 
Then  sudden  waved  his  unresisted  sword ;  230 

Antiphates,  as  through  the  ranks  he  broke, 
The  faulchioD  struck,  and  fate  pursued  the  stroke ; 
I&menus,  Orestes,  Menon,  bled ; 
And  round  him  rose  a  monument  of  dead. 

Meantime,  the  bravest  of  the  Trojan  crew. 
Bold  Hector  and  Folydamas,  pursue ; 
Fierce'with  impatience  on  the  works  they  fall. 
And  wrap  in  rolling  flames  the  fleet  and  wall. 
These  OD  the  farther  bank  now  stood  and  gazed. 
By  Heaven  alarm'd,  by  prodigies  amazed :  230 

A  signal  omen  stopp'd  the  passing  host, 
Their  martial  fury  in  their  wonder  lost. 
Jove's  bird  on  sounding  pinions  beat  the  skies ; 
A  bleeding  serpent  of  enormous  size 
His  talons  truss'd :  alive,  and  curling  round. 
He  stung  the  bird,  whose  throat  received  the  wound : 
Mad  with  the  smart,  he  drops  the  fatal  prey. 
In  airy  circles  wings  his  painful  way, 
Floats  (HI  the  winds,  and  rends  the  heavens  with  cries : 
Amidst  the  host  the  fallen  serpent  lies.  340 

They,  pale  vrith  terror,  mark  its  spires  unroll'd, 
And  Jove's  portent  with  beatmg  hearts  behold. 
Then  first  Polydamas  the  silence  broke. 
Long  weigh'd  the  signal,  and  to  Hector  spoke : 

"  How  ofl;  my  brother,  thy  reproach  I  bear. 
For  words  well-meant,  and  sentiments  sincere  1 
True  to  those  counsels  which  I  judge  the  best, 
I  tell  the  faithful  dictates  of  my  breast. 
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To  Speak  his  thoughts,  is  every  freeman's  right, 
In  peace  and  war,  in  council  and  in  fight; 
And  all  I  move,  (Jeferring  to  thy  sway, 
But  tends  to  raise  that  power  which  I  obey. 
Then  hear  my  words,  nor  may  my  words  be  VMn : 
Seek  not,  this  day,  the  Grecian  slups  to  gain ; 
For  sure  to  warn  us  Jove  bis  omen  sent, 
And  thus  my  mind  explains  its  clear  event: 
The  victor  eagle,  whose  sinister  flight 
Retards  our  host,  and  fills  our  heart  with  fright, 
Dismiss'd  his  conquest  in  the  middle  skies, 
Allow'd  to  seize,  but  not  possess  the  prize ; 
Thus,  though  we  gird  with  firea  the  Grecian  fleet, 
Though  these  proud  bulwarks  tumble  at  our  feet. 
Toils  unforeseen,  and  liercer,  are  decreed ; 
More  woes  shall  follow,  and  more  heroes  bleed. 
So  bodes  my  soul,  and  bids  me  thus  advisi : 
For  thus  a  skilful  seer  would  read  the  skies." 

To  him  then  Hector  with  disdain  return'd 
(Fierce  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  with  fury  bum'd) : 

"Are  these  the  faithiiil  councils  of  thy  tongue? 
Thy  will  is  partial,  not  thy  reason  wrong : 
Or,  if  the  purpose  of  thy  heart  thou  vent. 
Sure  Heaven  resumes  the  little  sense  it  lent. 
What  coward  councils  would  thy  madness  move, 
Against  the  word,  the  will  reveal'd  of  Jove? 
The  leading  sign,  th'  irrevocable  nod, 
And  happy  thunders  of  the  favouring  god. 
These  shall  I  slight?  and  guide  my  wavering  mind 
By  wandering  birds,  that  flit  with  every  wind? 
Ye  vagrants  of  the  sky !  your  wings  extend. 
Or  where  the  suns  arise,  or  where  descend ; 
To  right,  to  left,  unheeded  take  your  way. 
While  I  the  dictates  of  high  Heaven  obey. 
Without  a  sign  his  sword  the  brave  man  draws, 
And  asks  oo  omen  but  his  country's  cause. 
But  why  shouldst  thou  suspect  the  war's  success? 
None  fears  it  more,  as  none  promotes  it  less : 
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Though  all  our  chiefs  amid  yon  ships  expire. 

Trust  thy  own  cowardice  t'  escape  their  fire. 

Troy  and  her  soiu  may  find  a  general  grave, 

But  thou  canst  live,  for  thou  canst  be  a  slave.  2( 

Yet  should  the  fears  that  wary  mind  suggests 

Spread  their  cold  poison  through  our  soldiers'  breast^ 

My  javehn  can  revenge  so  base  a  part, 

And  free  the  soul  that  quivers  in  thy  heart." 

Furious  he  spoke,  and  rushing  to  the  wall, 
Calls  on  his  host ;  his  host  obey  the  call ; 
With  ardour  follow  where  their  leader  flies : 
Redoubling  clamours  thunder  ia  the  skiea. 
Jove  breathes  a  whirlwind  from  the  hills  of  Ide, 
And  drifts  of  dust  the  clouded  navy  hide :  SC 

He  fills  the  Greeks  with  terror  and  dismay. 
And  gives  great  Hector  the  predestined  day. 
Strong  in  themselves,  but  stronger  in  their  aid, 
Close  to  the  works  their  rigid  siege  they  laid. 
In  vain  the  mounds  and  massy  beams  defend, 
"While  these  they  undermine,  and  thoae  they  rend ; 
Upheave  the  piles  that  prop  the  solid  w^l ; 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  smoky  ruins  fall. 
Greece  on  her  rampart  stands  the  fierce  alarms ; 
The  crowded  bulwarks  blaze  with  wavmg  arms,  31 

Shield  touching  shield,  a  long  refulgent  row ; 
Whence  hissing  darts,  incessant  rain  below. 

The  bold  Ajaces  fly  from  tower  to  tower. 
And  rouse,  with  flame  divine,  the  Grecian  power. 
The  generous  impulse  every  Greek  obeys  j 
Threats  urge  the  fearful ;  and  the  valiant,  praise. 

"  Fellows  in  arms  !  whose  deeds  are  known  to  fame. 
And  you  whose  ardour  hopes  an  equal  name  1 
Since  not  alike  endued  with  force  or  art ; 
Behold  a  day  when  each  may  act  his  parti  33 

A  day  to  fire  the  brave,  and  warm  the  cold, 
To  gam  new  glories,  or  augment  the  old. 
Urge  those  who  stand ;  and  those  who  faint  excite, 
Drown  Hector's  vaunts  m  loud  exhorts  of  fight; 
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Conquest,  not  safety,  fill  the  thoughts  of  ntl } 
Seek  not  your  fleet,  but  sally  from  the  wall ; 
So  Jove  once  more  may  drive  their  routed  train, 
And  Troy  lie  trembling  in  her  walls  again." 

Their  ardour  kindles  all  the  Grecian  powers  ; 
And  now  the  stones  descend  in  heavier  showers.  83( 

As  when  high  Jove  his  sharp  artillery  forms. 
And  opes  his  cloudy  magazine  of  storms, 
In  Winter's  bleak,  uncomfortable  reign, 
A  snowy  inundation  hides  the  plain ; 
He  stills  the  winds,  and  bids  the  skies  to  sleep ; 
Then  p  )urs  the  silent  tempest  thick  and  deep : 
And  tiist  the  mountain-tops  are  cover'd  o'er, 
Then  the  green  fields,  and  then  the  sandy  shore ; 
Bent  with  the  weight,  the  nodding  woods  are  seen, 
And  one  bright  waste  hides  all  the  works  of  men :       310 
The  circling  seas  alone  absorbing  all. 
Drink  the  dissolving  fleeces  as  they  hW : 
So  from  each  side  increased  the  stony  rain. 
And  the  white  ruin  rises  o'er  the  plain. 

Thus  godlike  Hector  end  his  troops  contend 
To  force  the  ramparts,  and  tli<;  gates  to  rend ; 
Nor  Troy  could  conquer,  nor  the  Greeks  would  yield, 
Till  great  Sarpedon  tower'd  amid  the  field ; 
For  mighty  Jove  inspired  with  martial  flame 
His  matchless  son,  and  urged  him  on  to  fame. .              35<j 
In  arms  he  shines,  conspicuous  from  afar. 
And  bears  aloft  bis  ample  shield  in  air; 
Within  whose  orb  the  thick  bull-hides  were  roll'd 
Ponderous  with  brass,  and  hound  with  ductile  gold ; 
And  while  two  pointed  javelins  arm  his  hands, 
Majestic  moves  along,  and  leads  his  Lycian  bands. 
So,  press'd  with  hanger,  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Descends  a  lion  on  the  flocks  below ; 
So  stalks  the  lordly  savage  o'er  the  plain. 
In  sullen  majesty,  and  stem  disdain :                               SCO 
In  vain  loud  mastifis  bay  him  from  afar, 
And  shepherds  gall  him  with  an  iron  war;  
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Regardless,  furious,  he  pursues  his  way; 

He  fo&ms,  he  roars,  he  rends  the  panting  prey. 

Resolved  alike,  divmb  San>edon  glows 
With  generous  rage  that  drives  him  on  the  foes. 
He  views  the  towers,  and  meditates  their  fall. 
To  sure  destruction  docnns  th'  aspiring  wall ; 
Then,  casting  on  his  friend  an  ardent  look, 
Fired  with  the  thirst  of  glory,  thus  he  spoke : 

"Why  boast  we,  Glaucus,  our  extended  reign, 
Where  Xanthus'  streams  enrich  the'Lycian  plain ; 
Our  numerous  herds,  that  range  the  fruitful  field ; 
And  hills  where  vines  their  purple  harvest  yield ; 
Our  foaming  bowls,  with  purer  nectar  crovra'd ; 
Our  feasts,  enhanced  with  music's  sprightly  sound ; 
Why  on  those  shores  are  we  with  joy  survey'd, 
Admired  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obey'd, 
Unless  great  acts  superior  merit  prove. 
And  vindicate  the' bounteous  powers  above? 
Tis  ours,  the  dignity  tiiey  give  to  grace ; 
The  first  in  valour,  as  the  first  in  place : 
That  when  with  wondering  eyes  our  martial  bands 
Behold  our  deeds  transcending  our  commands, 
'Such,'  they  may  cry,  'des«Tre  the  sovereign  state, 
Whom  those  that  envy,  dare  not  imitate  1' 
Could  all  our  care  elude  the  ^oomy  grave. 
Which  claims  no  less  the  fearful  than  the  brave. 
For  lust  of  fame  I  should  not  vainly  dare 
In  fighting  fields,  nor  urge  thy  soul  to  war: 
But  since,  alas !  ignoble  age  must  come. 
Disease,  and  death's  inexorable  doom ; 
The  life  which  others  pay,  let  us  bestow. 
And  give  to. fame  what  we  to  nature  owe; 
Brave  though  we  fall,  and  honour'd  if  we  live, 
Or  let  us  glory  gain,  or  glory  give !" 

He  said.     His  words  the  listening  chief  inspire 
With  equal  warmth,  and  rouse  the  warrior's  fire ; 
The  troops  pursue  their  leaders  with  delight, 
Rush  to  the  foe,  and  claim  the  promised  light. 
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Menestheus  from  oa  high  the  storm  beheld 

Tfareateaing  the  fort,  and  blackening  in  the  field : 

Around  the  walls  he  gazed,  to  view  from  &r 

What  aid  appear'd  t'  avert  th*  approaching  war, 

And  saw  where  Teucer  with  th'  Ajaces  stood, 

Of  fight  insatiate,  prodigal  of  blood. 

In  vain  he  calls ;  the  din  of  helms  and  shields 

Rings  to  the  skies,  and  echoes  through  the  fields ; 

The  brazen  hinges  fly,  the  walla  resound, 

Heaven  trembles,  roar  the  mountains,thunders  all  the  ground. 

Then  thus  to  Thoos :  "  Hence  with  speed,"  he  said,   41 1 
**  And  urge  the  bold  Ajaces  to  our  aid : 
Their  strength  united,  best  may  help  to  bear 
The  bloody  labours  of  the  doubtful  war : 
Hither  the  Lycisji  princes  bend  their  course, 
The  best  and  bravest  of  the  hostile  force. 
But  if  too  fiercely  there  the  foes  contend. 
Let  Telamon,  at  least,  our  towers  defend, 
And  Teucer  haste  vrith  his  unerring  bow. 
To  share  the  danger,  and  repel  the  toe."  430 

Swifi  at  the  word  the  herald  speeds  ^ong 
The  lofty  ramparts,  through  the  martial  throng. 
And  finds  the  heroes  bathed  in  sweat  uid  gore, 
Opposed  in  combat  on  the  dusty  shore. 
"Ye  valiant  leaders  of  our  warlike  bands ! 
Your  aid,"  said  Thoos,  "  Peteus'  son  demands. 
Your  strength,  united,  best  may  help  to  bear 
The  bloody  labours  of  the  doubtlul  war: 
Thither  the  Lycian  princes  bend  their  course, 
The  best  and  bravest  of  the  hostile  force.  430 

But  if  too  fiercely  here  the  foes  contend, 
At  least  let  Telamon  those  towers  defend. 
And  Teucer  haste  with  his  unerring  bow, 
To  share  the  danger  and  repel  the  foe." 

Straight  to  the  fort  great  Ajai  tum'd  his  care. 
And  thus  bespoke  his  brothers  of  the  war: 

"  Now,  valiant  Lycomede  !  exert  your  might. 
And,  brave  Oileus,  prove  your  force  in  fight: 
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To  you  I  tru§t  the  fortime  of  the  field, 
Till  by  this  arm  the  foe  shall  be  repel'd  ;  44 

That  done,  expect  me  to  complete  the  day." — 
Then,  with  his  seven-fold  shield  he  strode  away. 
With  equal  steps  bold  Teucer  press'd  the  shore, 
Whose  fatal  bow  the  strong  Pandion  bore- 
High  on  the  waits  appear'd  the  Lycian  powers. 
Like  some  black  tempest  gathering  round  the  towers ; 
The  Greeks,  oppress'd,  their  utmost  force  unite, 
Prepared  to  labour  in  th'  unequal  fight; 
The  war  renews,  mix'd  shouts  and  groans  arise ; 
Tumultuous  clamours  mount,  and  thicken  in  the  skies. 
Fierce  Ajax  first  th'  advancing  host  invades,  4! 

And  sends  the  brave  Epicles  to  the  shades, 
Sarpedon's  friend ;  across  the  warrior's  way. 
Bent  from  the  walls,  a  rocky  fragment  lay; 
In  modem  ages,  not  the  strongest  swain 
Could  heave  the  unwieldy  burden  from  the  plain. 
He  poised,  and  swung  it  round  ;  then,  toss'd  on  high. 
It  flew  with  force,  and  labour'd  up  the  sky; 
Full  on  the  Lycian's  helmet  thundering  down, 
The  pond'rous  ruin  crush'd  his  batter'd  crown.  4f 

As  skilful  divers  from  some  airy  steep, 
Headlong  descend,  and  shoot  into  the  deep. 
So  &lls  Bpicles ;  then  in  groans  expires. 
And,  murmuriag,  to  the  shades  the  soul  retires. 
While  to  the  ramparts  daring  Glaucus  drew. 
From  Teucer's  hand  a  winged  arrow  flew; 
The  bearded  shaft  the  destined  passage  found. 
And  on  his  naked  arm  inflicts  a  wound. 
The  chie^  who  fear'd  some  foe's  insulting  boast 
Might  stop  the  progress  of  his  warlike  host,  4' 

Conceal'd  the  wouud,  and,  leaping  from  his  height. 
Retired  reluctant  from  th'  unfinish'd  fight 

Divine  Sarpedon  with  regret  beheld 
Disabled  Glaucus  slowly  quit  the  field ; 
His  beating  breast  with  generous  ardour  glows, 
He  springs  to  fight,  and  flies  upon  the  foes. 
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AlcmioD  first  was  doom'd  hla  force  to  feel ; 

Deep  in  his  breast  he  plunged  the  pointed  steel ; 

Then,  from  the  yawning  wound  with  fury  tore 

The  spear,  pursued  by  gushing  streams  of  gore ;  481 

Down  sinks  the  warrior  with  a  thundering  sound. 

His  brazen  armour  rings  against  the  ground. 

Swift  to  the  battlement  the  victor  Hies, 
Tugs  with  full  force,  and  every  nerve  applies ; 
It  shakes ;  the  ponderous  stones  disjointed  yield ; 
The  rolling  ruins  smoke  along  the  field. 
A  mighty  breach  appears,  the  walls  lie  bare ; 
And,  like  a  deluge,  rushes  in  the  war. 
At  once  bold  Teucer  draws  the  twanging  bow. 
And  Ajax  sends  his  javelin  at  the  foe :  491 

Fix'd  in  his  belt  the  feather'd  weapon  stood. 
And  through  his  buckler  drove  the  trembling  wood ; 
But  Jove  was  present  in  the  dire  debate. 
To  shield  his  o&pring,  and  avert  his  fate. 
The  prince  gave  back,  not  meditating  flight. 
But  urging  vengeance  and  severer  flght; 
Then,  raised  with  hope,  and  fired  with  glory's  charms. 
His  fainting  squadrons  to  new  fury  warms : 

"Oh  where,  ye  Lycians  1  is  the  strength  you  boast? 
Your  former  fame  and  ancient  virtue  lost!  50i 

The  breach  lies  open,  but  your  chief  in  vain 
Attempts  alone  the  guarded  pass  to  gain : 
Unite,  and  soon  that  hostile  fleet  shall  fall ; 
The  force  of  powerful  union  conquers  all." 

This  just  rebuke  inflamed  the  Lycian  crew, 
They  join,  they  thicken,  and  th'  assault  renew ; 
Unmoved  th'  embodied  Greeks  their  fury  dare, 
And  fix'd  support  the  weight  of  all  the  war; 
Npr  could  the  Greeks  repel  the  Lycian  powers, 
Nor  the  bold  Lycians  force  the  Grecian  towers.  51i 

As,  on  the  confines  of  adjoining  grounds. 
Two  stubborn  swains  with  blows  dispute  their  bounds; 
They  tug,  they  sweat;  but  neither  gain  nor  yield 
One  foot,  one  inch,  of  the  contended  field : 
12»  S 
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Thus  obstinate  to  death  they  fight,  they  Tnll, 

Nor  these  can  keep,  nor  those  can  win  the  wul). 

Their  manly  breasts  are  pierced  with  many  a  wound. 

Loud  strokes  are  heard,  and  rattling  arms  i-esound  ; 

The  copious  slaughter  covers  all  the  shore. 

And  the  tugh  ramparts  drop  with  human  gore.  530 

Am  when  two  scales  are  charged  with  doubtful  loads. 
From  side  to  side  the  trembling  balance  nods 
(While  some  laborious  matron,  just  and  poor. 
With  nice  exactness  weighs  her  woolly  store), 
Till,  poised  aloft,  the  resting  beam  suspends  ' 
£ach  equal  weight ;  nor  this,  nor  that,  descends : 
So  stood  the  war,  till  Hector's  matchless  might 
With  fates  prevailing,  tum'd  the  scale  of  fight. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  wall  he  flies. 
And  fires  his  host  with  loud-repeated  cries :  530 

"Advance,  ye  Trojans !  lend  your  valiant  hands. 
Haste  to  the  fleet,  and  toss  the  blazing  brands." 

They  hear,  they  run ;  and,  gathering  at  his  call. 
Raise  scaling  engines,  and  ascend  the  wall : 
Around  the  works  a  wood  of  glittering  spears 
Shoots  up,  and  all  the  rising  host  appears. 
A  ponderous  stone  bold  Hector  heaved  to  throw, 
Pointed  above,  and  rough  and  gross  below : 
Not  two  strong  men  th'  enormous  weight  could  raise. 
Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days.  540 

Yet  this,  as  easy  as  a  swain  could  bear 
The  snowy  fleece,  he  toss'd,  and  sliook  in  air: 
For  Jove  upheld,  and  lighten'd  of  its  toad 
The  unwieldy  rock,  the  labour  of  a  god. 
Thus  arm'd,  before  the  folded  gates  he  came. 
Of  mEtssy  substance,  and  stupendous  frame ; 
With  iron  bars  and  brazen  hinges  strong. 
On  lofty  beams  of  solid  timber  hung : 
Then,  thundering  through  the  planks  with  forcefiil  sway, 
Drives  the  sharp  rock ;  the  solid  beams  give  way ;       550 
The  folds  are  shatter'd ;  fixim  the  crackling  door 
Leap  the  resounding  bars,  the  flying  hinges  roar. 
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Now,  rushing  in,  the  furiouB  chief  appears, 

Gloomy  as  night  I  and  shakes  two  shining  spears : 

A  dreadful  gleam  from  his  bright  armour  came, 

And  from  his  eye-balls  flash'd  the  hving  dame. 

He  moves  a  god,  resistless  in  his  course, 

And  seems  a  match  for  more  than  mortal  force. 

Then  pouring  after,  through  the  gaping  space, 

A  Ude  of  Trojans  flows,  and  fills  the  place ;  560 

The  Greeks  behold,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly; 

The  shore  is  heap'd  with  dead,  and  tumult  rends  the  sky. 
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7b  Fiturtit  BattU,  oontmiteii,  tn  whiA  Keplmu  amOi  At  OredO;  (Ac 
Jebif  Idomtnevi. 

AmaimwT. — Neplnne,  coneanied  Tor  tbe  Ion  of  the  OnciuiB,  upon  >e«tng' 
ths  fortiBcatian  farc«d  by  Heclor,  who  bad  enlarad  the  gale  utai  (he 
■Mtion  of  the  Ajaoee,  ■muom*  the  ihape  of  Calchu,  and  ioapiiH  thoM 
beroee  to  oppoee  him :  then,  in  the  form  of  ons  of  ihs  general*,  eucouragw 
the  other  Oreeka,  who  had  retired  to  their  Tesaela.  The  Ajac»  form  their 
lioopa  in  a  eloM  phalanx,  and  pnt  a  atop  to  Hester  and  ihe  Trojuia. 
fiereral  deed*  of  valour  are  performed)  Herionea,  loaing  hii  qiear  in  the 

rioni  a  coDTeraatinn  betveen  thoee  two  warrion,  wbo  return  leather  to 
the  battle.  IdoaMnea*  aignallMa  hie  ootuagv  above  the  ml ;  he  kilhi 
Othrjoneoi,  Aiiui,  and  Alcatboui  t  Delpbobn*  and  Maeim  march  agaiuat 
bim,  and  at  length  Idnmeneua  retires.  Menelafl*  wound*  Helenu*  and 
km*  Pbander.  The  Trepan*  are  repulsed  in  the  leftwin^;  Hector  aliU 
ksapa  hia  ground  against  the  Ajaoe*,  tlU,  being'  galled  bj  the  Locrian 
■Itngen  and  archan,  PolTdamas  adrisaa  to  call  a  council  of  war :  Hector 
approve*  hi*  advice,  but  goea  flnt  to  rally  the  Trojans ;  upbraid*  Park, 
T^oiDB  Poljdama*,  meet*  Ajax  again,  and  renew*  tbe  atuck. 
Tlte  ei^t-and-tweniieth  da;  still  continues.  The  scene  is  between  the 
Grecian  wall  and  the  BMk4bore. 

When  now  the  Thunderer  on  the  sea-beat  coast 
Had  fix'd  great  Hector  and  his  conquering  host; 
He  left  them  to  the  Fates,  in  bloody  fray. 
To  toil  and  struggle  through  the  welt-fought  day. 
Then  tum'd  to  Thracia  from  the  field  of  fight 
Those  eyes  that  shed  insuSerahle  light. 
To  where  the  Mysians  prove  their  martial  force, 
And  hardy  Thracians  tame  the  savage  horse ; 
And  where  the  far-Jamed  Hippemolgian  strays, 
Renown'd  for  justice  and  for  length  of  days ;  10 

Thrice  happy  race  I  that,  innocent  of  blood. 
From  milk,  innoxious,  seek  their  simple  food ; 
Jove  sees  delighted  ;  and  avoids  the  scene 
Of  guilty  Troy,  of  arms,  and  dying  men : 
No  aid,  he  deems,  to  either  host  is  given, 
While  his  high  law  suspends  the  powera  of  heaven. 
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Meantime,  the  monarch*  of  the  watery  main 
Observed  the  Thunderer,  nor  observed  in  vain. 
In  Samothracia,  on  a  mountun'a  brow, 
Whose  waving  woods  o'erhung  the  deepa  below,  S 

He  sate ;  and  round  him  cast  his  azure  eyes, 
Where  Ida's  misty  tops  confus'dly  rise ; 
Below,  fiur  Dion's  glittering  spires  were  sesn ; 
The  crowded  ships  and  sable  seas  between. 
There,  iirom  the  crystal  chambers  of  the  main 
Emerged,  he  sate,  and  moum'd  his  Argives  slain.  , 

At  Jove  incensed,  with  grief  and  fury  stung, '~'      .  f^ 
Prone  down  the  rocky  steep  he  rush'd  along ;   c-^ 
IHerce  as  he  pass'd,  the  lofty  mountains  nod, 
The  forest  shakes ;  earth  trembled  as  he  trod,  a 

And  felt  the  footsteps  of  th'  immortal  god.       ^ 
From  realm  to  realm  three  ample  strides  he  took. 
And,  at  the  fourth,  the  distant  .£gfe  shook,  j 

Far  in  the  bay  his  shining  palace  stands, 
Eternal  frame  I  not  raised  by  mortal  hands : 
This  having  reach'd,  his  brass-hooPd  steeds  he  reins. 
Fleet  as  the  winds,  and  deck'd  with  golden  man^. 
Refulgent  arms  his  mighty  limbs  infold, 
Immortal  arms  of  adamant  and  gold. 
He  mounts  the  car,  the  golden  scourge  applies,  4 

He  sits  superior,  and  the  chariot  flies: 
His  whirling-whcrfs-tiie  glassy  surface  sweep  ■ 
Th'  enermous  monsters,  rbi^ng  o'er  the  deep. 
Gambol  around  him  on  the  mtery  way; 
And  heavy  whales  in  awkward  measures  play: 

]  The  sea,  subsiding,  spreads  a  levePfilain, 

L^xults,  and  owns  the  monarch  of  th»^ 
The  parting  waves  before  his  c 
The  wondering  waters  leave  his  a^ 

Deep  in  the  liquid  regions  lies  a  cave ;         '\  5 

Between  where  Tenedos  the  surges  lave,        ^ 
And  rocky  Imbrus  breaks  the  rolling  wave:  X 

•  Nrptuae. 
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There  the  great  ruler  of  the  aiure  round 

Stopp'd  his  swift  chariot,  and  his  Bteeds  unbound, 

Fed  with  ambrosial  herbage  fzom  his  hand, 

And  link'd  their  fetlocks  with  a  golden  hand. 

Infrangible,  immortal :  there  they  stay, 

The  father  of  the  floods  pursues  his  way, 

Where,  like  a  tempest  darkening  heaven  arouod, 

Or  fiery  deluge  that  devours  the  ground,  60 

Th'  impatient  Trojans,  in  a  gloomy  throng. 

Embattled  roll'd,  as  Hector  rush'd  along : 

To  the  loud  tumult  and  the  barbarous  cry. 

The  heavens  re-echo,  and  the  shores  reply; 

They  TOW  destruction  to  the  Grecian  name. 

And  in  their  hopes  the  fleets  already  flame. 

But  Neptune,  rising  from  the  seas  profound. 
The  god  whose  earthquakes  rock  the  solid  ground. 
Now  wears  a  mortal  form :  like  Calchas  seen. 
Such  his  loud  voice,  and  such  his  manly  mien ;  70 

His  shouts  incessant  every  Greek  inspire. 
But  most  th*  Ajaces,  adding  fire  to  fire : 

"  'Tis  yours,  oh  warriors,  all  our  hopes  to  raise ! 
Oh,  recollect  your  ancient  worth  and  praise  I 
'Tia  yours  to  save  us,  if  you  cease  to  fear ; 
Flight,  more  than  shameful,  is  destructive  here. 
On  other  works  though  Troy  with  fury  fall, 
And  pour  her  armies  o'er  our  batter'd  wall. 
There  Greece  has  strength :  but  this,  this  part  o'erthrown, 
Her  strength  were  vain;  I  dread  for  you  alone,  81 

Here  Hector  rages  like  the  force  of  fire, 
Vaunts  of  his  gods,  and  calls  high  Jove  his  sire. 
If  yet  some  heavenly  power  your  breast  excite, 
Breathe  in  your  hearts,  and  string  your  arms  to  fight, 
Greece  yet  may  live,  her  threaten'd  fleet  remain ; 
And  Hector's  force,  and  Jove^»omi  aid,  be  vain." 

Then  with  his.  sceptre  that  the  deep  controls. 
He  touch'd  the  chiefs,  and  steei'd  their  manly  souls : 
Strength  not  their  own,  the  touch  divine  imparts, 
Prompts  their  light  limbs,  Mid  swwUs  their  daring  hearts.  90 
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Then  aa  a  falcon  from  the  rocky  height. 
Her  quarry  seen,  impetuous  at  the  srght 
Forth-sprmging  instant,  darts  herself  from  high, 
Shoots  on  the  wing,  and  skima  along  the  sky: 
Such,  and  so  swift,  the  power  of  ocean  flew; 
The  wide  horizon  shut  him  from  their  view. 

Th'  inspiring  god,  Oileus'  active  son 
Perceived  the  first,  and  thus  to  Telamon : 

"  Some  god,  my  friend,  some  god  in  human  form. 
Favouring  descends,  and  wills  to  stand  the  storm. 
Not  Calchas  this,  the  venerable  seer ; 
Short  as  he  tum'd,  I  saw  the  power  appear : 
I  mark'd  his  parting,  and  the  steps  he  trod ; 
His  own  bright  evidence  reveals  a  god. 
EVn  now  some  energy  divine  I  share. 
And  seem  to  walk  on  wings,  and  tread  in  air  I" 

"With  equal  ardour,"  Telamon  returns, 
"My  soul  is  kindled,  and  my  bosom  bums: 
New  rising  spirits  all  my  force  alarm, 
Lift  each  impatient  limb,  and  brace  my  arm. 
This  ready  arm,  unthinking,  shakes  the  dart ; 
The  blood  pours  back,  and  fortifies  my  heart : 
Singly,  methinks,  yon  towering  chief  I  meet. 
And  stretch  the  dreadful  Hector  at  my  feet." 

Full  of  the  god  that  urged  their  burning  breast, 
The  heroes  thus  their  mutual  warmth  express'd. 
Neptune  meanwhile  the  routed  Greeks  inspired. 
Who,  breathless,  pale,  with  length  of  labours  tired. 
Pant  in  the  ships ;  while  Troy  to  conquest  calls. 
And  swarms  victorious  o'er  their  yielding  walls : 
Trembling  before  th'  impending  storm  they  lie. 
While  tears  of  rage  stand  burning  in  their  eye. 
Greece  sunk  they  ttwught,  and  this  their  fatal  hour ; 
But  breathe  new  courage  as  they  feel  the  Power. 
Teucer  and  Leitus  first  his  words  excite ; 
Then  stem  Peneleus  rises  to  the  figld ; 
Thoas,  Dapyrus,  in  arms  renown'd, 
And  Merion  next,  th'  impulsive  fury  found ; 
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Last,  Nestor's  son  the  same  bold  ardour  takes, 

While  thus  the  god  the  martial  fire  awakes :  1 

"Oh,  lasting  infamy!  oh,  dire  disgrace 
To  chiefs  of  vigorous  youth  and  manly  race  1 
I  trusted  in  the  gods,  and  you,  to  see 
Brare  Greece  victorious,  and  her  navy  free: 
Ah,  no !  the  glorious  combat  you  disclaim. 
And  <H)e  black  day  clouds  all  her  former  fame. 
Heavens  I  what  a  prodigy  these  eyes  suivey. 
Unseen,  unthought,  till  this  amazing  day ! 
Fly  we  at  length  from  Troy's  oft-conquer'd  bands? 
And  falls  our  fleet  by  such  inglorious  hands  f  1 

A  rout  undisciplined,  a  straggling  train. 
Not  bom  to  glories  of  the  dusty  plain : 
Like  frighted  fawns,  from  hill  to  hill  pursued, 
A  prey  lo  every  savage  of  the  wood : 
Shall  these,  so  late  who  trembled  at  your  uame, 
Invade  your  camps,  involve  your  ships  in  flame? 
A  change  so  shameful,  say,  what  cause  has  wrought? 
The  soldiered  baseness,  or  the  general's  fault? 
Fools  I  will  ye  perish  for  your  leader's  vice ; 
The  purchase  infamy,  and  life  the  price?  1 

'Tis  not  your  cause,  Achilles'  injured  fame : 
Another's  is  the  crime,  but  yours  the  shame. 
Grant  that  our  chief  ofiend  through  rage  or  lust. 
Must  you  be  cowards  if  your  king's  unjust? 
Prevent  this  evil,  and  your  country  save : 
Small  thought  retrieves  the  spirits  of  the  brave. 
Think,  and  subdue !  on  dastards  dead  to  fame 
I  waste  no  anger,  for  they  feel  no  shame : 
But  you,  the  pride,  the  flower  of  all  our  host, 
My  heart  weeps  blood  to  see  your  glory  lost  I  1 

Nor  deem  tins  day,  this  battle,  all  you  lose ; 
A  day  more  black,  a  fate  more  vile  ensues. 
Let  each  reflect,  who  prizes  fame  or  breath. 
On  endless  infamy,  on  instant  death, 
For  lo  1  the  fated  time,  th'  appointed  shore  j 
Hark !  the  gates  burst,  the  brazen  barriers  roar  1 
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Impetuoiu  Hector  Uumdera  at  the  wall ; 
The  hour,  the  spot,  to  conquer  or  to  fall." 

These  words,  the  Grecians'  faiDting  hearts  insjure, 
And  listening  armies  catch  the  godlike  tire.  170 

Fix'd  at  his  post  was  each  bold  Ajax  found. 
With  well-ranged  squadrons  strongly  circled  round : 
So  close  their  order,  so  disposed  their  fight, 
As  Pallas'  self  might  view  with  fix'd  delight ; 
Or  bad  the  god  of  war  mclined  bis  eyes. 
The  god  of  war  had  own'd  a  just  surprise. 
A  chosen  phalanx,  firm,  resolved  as  Fate, 
Descendii^j  Hector  and  his  battle  w^t 
Ad  iron  scene  ^eanu  drQadfiil  o'er  the  fields. 
Armour  in  armqur  lock'd,  and  shields  in  shields,  180 

Spears  lean  on  spears,  on  targets  targets  throng. 
Helms  stuck  to  behns,  and  man  drove  man  along. 
The  floating  plumes  unnumber'd  wave  above. 
As  when  an  earthquake  stirs  the  nodding  grove ; 
And,  level'd  at  the  skies  with  pointing  rays, 
Th^r  brandisb'd  lances  at  each  motion  blaze. 

Thus,  breathing  death,  in  terrible  array, 
The  close-compacted  legions  urged  their  way: 
Fierce  they  drove  on,  impatient  to  destroy ; 
Troy  charged  the  first,  and  Hector  first  of  Troy.  \  190 
As  from  some  mountain's  craggy  forehead  torn, 
A  rock's  round  fragment  flies,  with  fury  home,  ' 

(Which  from  the  stubborn  stone  a  torrent  rends,) 
Precipitate  the  ponderous  mass  descends ; 
From  steep  to  steep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds ; 
At  every  shock  the  crackling  wood  resounds : 
Still  gathering  force,  it  smokes ;  and  urged  amain, 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain ; 
There  stops :  so  Hector.     Their  whole  force  he  proved. 
Resistless  when  he  raged,  and,  when  he  stopp'd,  onmoved. 

On  him  the  war  is  bent,  the  darts  are  shed,  201 

And  all  their  faulchions  wave  around  his  head : 
Repulsed  he  stands,  nor  from  his  stand  retires ; 
But  with  repeated  shouts  his  army  fires. 
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"  Trojans !  be  firm ;  thi»  ami  rfiall  mdra  yonr  way 
Throfigh  yon  squara  body,  and  that  black  anny. 
Stand,  and  my  spear  shall  rout 'their  scattering  power, 
Strong  OS  they  seem,  embattled  like  a  tower. 
For  he  that  Juno's  heavenly  bosom  warms, 
The  first  of  gods,  this  day  insf^res  our  arms."  3] 

He  said,  and  roused  the  soul  in  every  breast. 
Urged  with  desire  of  fame,  beyond  the  rest. 
Forth  march'd  Deiphobus ;  bot,  marching,  held 
Before  his  wary  steps  his  ample  stiielfl. 
Bold  Merion  alm'd  a  stroke  {iior  aim'd  it  wide) ; 
The  glittering  javelin  pierced  the  tough  bull-hide ; 
But  pierced  not  through :  un&ithftd  to  his  hand. 
The  point  broke  short,  and  sparkled  in  the  sand; 
The  Trojan  warrior,  toach'd  with  timely  fear, 
On  the  raised  orb  to  distance  bore  the  spear :  SS 

The  Greek  retreating  moum'd  his  frustrate  blow. 
And  cursed  the  treacherous  lance  that  spared  a  foe ; 
Then  to  the  ships  with  mtiy  speed  he  went, 
Po  seek  a  surer  javelin  in  his  tent. 

Meanwhile,  with  rising  rage  the  battle  glows, 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  clamour  grows. 
By  Teucer's  arm  the  warlike  Imbrius  bleeds, 
The  son  of  Mentor,  rich  in  generous  steeds. 
Ere  yet  to  Troy  the  sons  of  Greece  were  led. 
In  lair  Fedasua'  verdant  pastures  bred,  3S 

The  youth  had  dwelt;  remote  from  war's  alarms. 
And  bless'd  in  bright  Medesicaste's  arms : 
(This  nymph  the  fruit  of  Priam's  ravish'd  joy. 
Allied  the  warrior  to  the  house  of  Troy.) 
To  Troy,  when  glory  call'd  his  arms,  he  came. 
And  match'd  the  bravest  of  her  chieft  in  fame : 
With  Priam's  sons,  a  guardian  of  the  throne. 
He  lived,  beloved  and  honour'd  as  his  own. 
Him  Teucer  pierced  between  the  throat  and  ear : 
He  groans  beneath  the  Telamoniui  spear.  2'1 

As  from  some  far-seen  mountain's  wry  crown, 
Subdued  by  steel,  a  tall  ash  tumbles  down, 
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And  soils  its  verdtuit  tressea  on  the  ground : 
So  falls  the  youth ;  his  arms  the  fall  resound. 
Then  Teucer  rushing  to  despoil  the  dead, 
From  Hector's  hand  a  shining  javelin  fled : 
He  saw,  and  shunn'd  the  death ;  the  forceful  dart 
Sung  on,  and  pierced  Amphimachus's  heart, 
Cteatus'  son,  of  Neptune's  forceful  line ; 
Vain  was  his  courage,  and  his  race  divine  1 
Prostrate  he  falls :  his  clanging  arms  resound. 
And  his  broad  buckler  thunders  on  the  ground. 
To  seize  bis  beamy  helm  the  victor  flies. 
And  just  had  fasten'd  on  the  dazzling  prize 
When  Ajax'  manly  arm  a  javelin  flung : 
Full  on  the  shield's  round  boas  the  weapon  rung ; 
He  felt  the  shock,  nor  more  was  doom'd  to  feel. 
Secure  in  mail,  and  sheath'd  in  shining  steel. 
Repulsed  he  yields ;  the  victor  Greeks  obtain 
The  spoils  contested,  and  bear  off  the  slain. 
Between  the  leaders  of  th'  Athenian  line 
(Stichius  the  brave,  Mnestheus  the  divine,) 
Deplored  Amphimachua,  sad  object !  lies ; 
Imbrius  remains  the  fierce  Ajacea'  prize. 
As  two  grim  lions  bear  across  the  lavra, 
Snatch'd  from  devouring  hounds,  a  si  aught  er'd  fawn 
In  their  fell  jaws  high-lifting  through  the  wood. 
And  sprinkling  all  the  shrubs  with  drops  of  blood : 
So  these  the  chief:  great  Ajax  from  the  dead 
Strips  his  bright  arms,  Qileus  lops  his  head ; 
Toss'd  like  a  bail,  and  whirl'd  in  air  away, 
At  Hector's  feet  the  gory  visage  lay, 

The  god  of  ocean,  fired  with  stem  disdain, 
And  pierced  with  sorrow  for  his  grandson*  slain, 
Inspires  the  Grecian  hearts,  confirms  their  hands, 
And  breathes  destruction  on  the  Trojan  bands. 
Swifl  as  a  whirlwind,  rushing  to  the  fleet. 
He  finds  the  lance-famed  Idomen'of  Crete : 

■  Arophimaclwi. 
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His  pensive  brow  the  generous  care  express'^, 

With  which  a  wounded  soldier  touch'd  his  breast,       3S0 

Whom  in  the  chance  of  war  a  javelin  tore, 

And  his  sad  comrades  from  the  battle  bore. 

Him  to  the  surgeons  of  the  camp  he  sent ; 

That  office  pud,  he  issued  from  his  tent, 

Fierce  for  the  fight ;  to  him  the  god  begun. 

In  Thoas'  voice,  AndrKmon's  valiant  son, 

Who  ruled  where  Calydon's  white  rocks  arise. 

And  Fleuron's  chalky  cUds  emblaze  the  skies : 

"Where's  now  th'  imperious  vaunt,  the  daring  boast. 
Of  Greece  victorious,  and  proud  Ilion  lost  1"  290 

To  whom  the  king :  - "  On  Greece  no  blame  be  thrown ; 
Arms  are  her  trade,  and  war  is  all  her  own.  i 

Her  hardy  heroes  from  the  well-fought  plains, 
Nor  fear  withholds,  nor  shameful  sloth  detains. 
'Tis  Heayen,  alas  I  and  Jove's  all-powerful  doom, 
That  &r,  for  distant  from  our  native  home,  I 

Wills  us  to  fall,  inglorious  1     Oh,  my  friend  1 
Once  foremost  in  the  fight — still  prone  to  lend  I 

Or  arms,  or  counsels — now  perform  thy  best,  j 

And  what  thou  canst  not  singly,  urge  the  rest."  300 

Thus  he ;  and  thus  the  god  whose  force  can  make 
The  solid  globe's  eternal  basis  shake : 

"Ah  I  never  may  he  see  his  native  land. 
But  feed  the  vultures  on  this  hateful  strand. 
Who  seeks  ignobly  in  his  ships  to  stay. 
Nor  dares  to  combat  on  this  signal  day ! 
For  this,  behold  1  in  horrid  arms  I  shine. 
And  urge  thy  soul  to  rival  acts  with  mine ; 
Together  let  us  battle  on  the  plain ; 
Two,  not  the  worst ;  nor  ev'n  this  succour  vain :         310 
Not  vain  the  weakest,  if  their  force  unite  j 
But  ours,  the  bravest  have  confess'd  in  fight." 

This  said,  he  rushes  where  the  combat  bums ; 
Swifl  to  his  tent  the  Cretan  king  returns. 
From  thence,  two  javelins  glittering  in  his  hand, 
And  clad  in  arms  that  lighten'd  all  the  strand. 
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Fierce  on  the  foe  th*  impetuoua  hero  drore. 

Like  lightniDg  bursting  from  the  arm  of  Jove, 

Which  to  pale  man  the  wrath  of  Heaven  declares, 

Or  terrifies  th'  offending  world  with  wars ;  830 

In  streamy  sparkles,  kindling  all  the  skies, 

From  pole  to  pole  the  trail  of  glory  flies. 

Thus  bis  bright  armour  o'er  the  dazzled  throng 

Gleam'd  dreadful,  as  the  monarch  flash'd  along. 

Him,  near  his  tent,  Meriones  attends ; 
Whom  thus  he  questions :  "  Ever  beat  of  friends  I 
Ctti  say,  in  every  art  of  battle  skill'd. 
What  holds  thy  courage  from  so  brave  a  field} 
On  some  important  message  art  thou  bound, 
Or  bleeds  my  frien,d  by  some  unhappy  wound?  830 

Inglorious  here,  my  soul  abhors  to  stay. 
And  glows  with  prospects  of  th'  approaching  day." 

"Oh,  prince  1"  Meriones  replies,  "whose  care 
Leads  forth  th'  embattled  sons  of  Crete  to  war ; 
This  speaks  my  grief:  this  headless  lance  I  wield ; 
The  rest  lies  rooted  in  a  Trojan  shield." 

To  whom  the  Cretan :  "  Enter,  and  receive 
The  wanted  weapons :  those  my  tent  can  give ; 
Spears  I  have  store  (and  Trojan  lances  all) 
That  shed  a  lustre  round  th'  illumined  wall.  340 

Though  I,  disdainful  of  the  distant  war, 
Nor  trust  the  dart,  nor  fum  th'  uncertain  spear; 
Yet  hand  to  hand  I  fight,  and  spoil  the  slain ; 
And  thence  these  trophies  and  these  arms  I  gain. 
Enter,  and  see  on  heaps  the  helmets  roH'd, 
And  high-hung  spears,  and  shields  that  flame  with  gold." 

"  Nor  vain,"  said  Merlon,  "  are  our  martial  toils ; 
We  too  can  boast  of  no  ignoble  spoils : 
But  those  my  ship  contains ;  whence  distant  far, 
I  fight  conspicuous  in  the  van  of  war.  SSO 

What  need  I  more  T  if  any  Greek  there  be 
Who  knows  not  Merion,  I  appeal  to  thee." 

To  this  Idomeneus:  "The  fields  of  fight 
Have  proved  thy  valour,  and  unconquer'd  might; 
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And  were  some  ambush  for  the  foes  design'^, 
Ev'd  there  thy  courage  would  not  lag  behiad. 
In  that  sharp  service,  singled  from  the  rest, 
The  fear  of  each,  our  valour  stands  confess'd. 
No  force,  no  firmness,  the  pale  coward  shows ; 
He  shifts  Iiis  place,  his  colour  comes  and  goes ; 
A  dropping  sweat  creeps  cold  on  every  part, 
Against  his  bosom  beats  his  quivering  heart; 
Terror  and  death  in  his  wild  eye-balls  stare ; 
With  chattering  teeth  he  stands,  and  stiffening  hair, 
And  looks  a  bloodless  image  of  despair! 
Not  so  the  brave ;  still  dauntless,  still  the  same, 
tJnchanged  his  colour,  and  unmoved  his  frame  ; 
Composed  his  thought,  determined  is  his  eye, 
And  fii'd  his  soul,  to  conquer  or  to  die ; 
If  aught  disturb  the  tenor  of  his  breast, 
*Tia  but  the  wish  to  strike  before  the  rest. 
In  such  assays  thy  blameless  worth  is  known, 
And  every  art  of  dangerous  war  thy  own. 
By  chance  of  fight  whatever  wound  you  bore, 
Those  wounds  were  glorious  all,  and  all  before ; 
Such  as  may  teach,  'twas  still  thy  brave  delight 
T'  oppose  thy  bosom  where  the  foremost  fight. 
But  why,  like  infants,  cold  to  honour's  charms, 
Stand  we  to  talk,  when  glory  calls  to  arms? 
Go ;  &om  my  conquer'd  spears  the  choicest  take. 
And  to  their  owners  send  them  nobly  back." 

Swift  as  the  word  bold  Merion  snatch'd  a  spear, 
And  breathing  slaughter  follow'd  to  the  war. 
So  Mars  annipotent  invades  the  plain, 
(The  wide  destroyer  of  the  race  of  man:) 
Terror,  his  best-loved  son,  attends  his  course, 
Arm'd  with  stem  boldness,  and  enormous  force : 
The  pride  of  haughty  warriors  to  confound. 
And  lay  the  strength  of  tyrants  on  the  ground: 
From  Thrace  they  fly,  call'd  to  the  dire  alarms 
Of  'Warring  Phlegyians,  and  the  Ephyrlan  arms; 
Invoked  by  both,  relentless,  they  dispose 
To  these  glad  conquest,  murderous  rout  to  those. 
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So  majch'd  the  leaders  of  the  Cretao  train, 
And  their  bright  arms  shot  horror  o'er  the  plain. 

Then  first  spake  Merion :  "  Shall  -we  joio  the  right. 
Or  combat  in  the  ceotre  of  the  fight? 
Or  to  the  left'  our  wonted  succour  lend? 
Hazard  and  fame  all  parts  alike  attend." 

"Not  in  the  centre,"  Idomen  replied,  4 

"  Our  ablest  chiefliuns  the  main  battle  guide ; 
Each  godlike  Ajax  makes  that  post  his  car^ 
And  gallant  Teucer  deals  destruction  there ; 
SkilI'd,  or  with  shafts  to  gall  the  distant  field. 
Or  bear  close  battle  on  the  sounding  shield. 
These  can  the  rage  of  haughty  Hector  tame  ; 
Safe  in  their  arms  the  navy  fears  no  flame. 
Till  Jove  himself  descends,  his  bolts  to  shed. 
And  hurl  the  blazing  ruin  at  our  head. 
Great  must  he  be,  of  more  than  human  birth,  4 

Nor  feed  like  mortals  on  the  fruits  of  earth. 
Him  neither  rocks  can  crush,  nor  steel  can  wound. 
Whom  Ajax  fells  not  on  th'  ensanguined  ground. 
In  standing  fight  he  mates  Achilles'  force, 
Excell'd  alone  in  swiftness  in  the  course. 
Then  to  the  left  our  ready  arms  apply, 
And  hve  with  glory,  or  with  glory  die." 

He  said ;  and  Meridn  to  th'  appointed  place, 
Fierce  as  the  god  of  battles,  urged  his  pace. 
Soon  as  the  foe  the  shining  chiefe  beheld,  4 

Rush  like  a  fiery  torrent  o'er  the  field. 
Their  force  embodied  in  a  tide  they  pour; 
The  rising  combat  sounds  along  the  shore. 
As  warring  winds,  in  Sirius'  sultry  reign, 
From  different  quarters  sweep  the  sandy  plain ; 
On  every  side  the  dusty  whirlwinds  rise, 
And  the  dry  fields  are  lifted  to  the  skies ; 
Thus,  by  despair,  hope,  rage,  together  driven, 
Met  the  black  hosts,  and,  meeting,  darken'd  heaven. 
All  dreadful  glared  the  iron  face  of  war,  4 

Bristled  with  upright  spears,  that  tlash'd  a&r ; 
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Dire  was  the  gleam  of  breast-plates,  helms,  and  shields. 
And  polish'd  arms  emblazed  the  flaming  fields : 
Tremendous  scene  !  that  geaeral  horror  gave. 
But  touch'd  with  joy  the  bosoms  of  the  brave. 

Saturn's  great  sons  in  fierce  contention  vied. 
And  crowds  of  heroes  in  their  anger  died. 
The  flire  of  earth  and  heaven,  by  Thetis  won. 
To  crown  with  glory  Peleus'  godlike  son, 
Will'd  not  destructicHi  to  the  Grecian  powers,  440 

But  spared  awhile  the  destined  Trojan  towers; 
While  Neptune,  rising  &om  his  azure  main, 
Warr'd  on  the  king  of  heaven  with  stem  disdain. 
And  breathed  revenge,  and  fired  the  Grecian  train. 
Gods  of  one  source,  of  one  ethereal  race. 
Alike  divine,  and  heaven  their  native  place : 
But  Jove  the  greater;  firat-bom  of  the  skies. 
And  more  than  men,  or  gods,  supremely  wise. 
For  this,  of  Jove's  superior  might  afraid, 
Neptune  in  human  form  concealed  his  lud.  450 

These  powers  infold  the  Greek  and  Trojan  train 
In  War  &nd  Discord's  adamantine  chun, 
Indissolubly  strong ;  the  &tal  tie 
Is  stretch'd  on  both,  and  close-compel'd  they  die. 

Dreadful  in  arms,  and  grown  in  combats  gray, 
The  bold  Idomeneiis  controls  the  day. 
Firrt  by  bis  hand  Othryoneua  was  slain, 
Swell'd  with  false  hopes,  with  mad  ambition  vain  1 
Call'd  by  the  voice  of  war  to  martial  fame. 
From  high  Cabesus'  distant  walls  he  came ;  4G0 

Cassandra's  love  he  sought,  with  boasts  of  power, 
And  promised  conquest  was  the  profier'd  dower. 
The  king  ccmsented,  by  his  vaunts  abused ; 
The  king  consented,  but  the  Fates  refused. 
Proud  of  himself,  and  of  th'  imagined  bride, 
The  field  he  measured  with  a  larger  stride. 
Him,  as  he  stalk'd,  the  Cretan  javelin  found ; 
Vain  was  his  breast-plate  to  repel  the  wound : 
His  dream  of  glory  lost,  he  plunged  to  hell: 
His  arms  resounded  as  the  boaster  fell.  470 
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The  great  Idomeneus  bestrides  the  dead : 
"And  thus,"  he  cries,  "  behold  thy  promise  sped ! 
Such  is  the  help  thy  arms  to  Ilion  bring. 
And  Buch  the  contract  of  the  Phrygian  king ! 
Our  offers  now,  illustrious  prince  I  receive ; 
For  such  an  aid  what  will  not  Argos  give  1 
To  conquer  Troy,  with  ours  thy  forces  join, 
And  count  Atrides'  fairest  daughter  thine. 
Meantime,  on  farther  methods  to  advise. 
Come,  follow  to  the  fleet  thy  new  allies ; 
There  hear  what  Greece  has  on  her  part  to  say." 
He  spoke,  and  dragg'd  the  gory  corse  away. 

This  Asius  view'd,  miable  to  contain,  • 

Before  his  chariot  warring  on  the  plain  ; 
(His  valued  coursers  to  his  squire  consign'd, 
Impatient  panted  on  his  neck  behind.) 
To  vengeance  rising  with  a  sudden  spring. 
He  hoped  the  conquest  of  the  Cretan  king. 
The  wary  Cretan,  as  his  foe  drew  near, 
Full  on  his  throat  discharged  the  forceful  spear: 
Beneath  the  chin  the  point  was  seen  to  glide. 
And  ghtter'd  extant,  at  the  farther  side. 
As  when  the  mountain  oak,  or  poplar  tall, 
Or  pine,  fit  mast  for  some  great  admiral, 
Groans  to  the  oft-heaved  axe,  with  many  a  wound, 
Then  spreads  a  length  of  ruin  o'er  the  ground : 
So  sunk  proud  Asius  in  that  dreadful  day. 
And  stretch'd  before  his  much-loved  coursers  lay. 
He  grinds  the  dust  distain'd  with  streaming  gore, 
And,  fierce  in  death,  lies  foaming  on  the  shore. 
Deprived  of  motion,  stiff  with  stupid  fear, 
Stands  all  aghast  his  trembling  charioteer, 
Nor  shuns  the  foe,  nor  turns  the  steeds  away, 
But  falls,  transfix'd  an  unresisting  prey: 
Pierced  by  Antilochus,  he  pants  beneath 
The  stately  car,  and  labours  out  his  breath. 
Thus  Asius'  steeds  (their  mighty  master  gone) 
Remain  the  prize  of  Nestor's  youthftd  son. 
13  T 
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Stabb'd  at  the  sight,  Deij^obus  drew  nigh. 
And  made,  with  force,  the  vengeful  weapon  fly.  510 

The  Cret&n  saw;  and,  stooping,  caused  to  glan<:e, 
From  his  slope  shield,  the  disappointed  lance. 
Beneath  the  spacious  targe  (a  blazing  round 
Thick  with  bull-hides  and  brazen  orbits  bound, 
On  bis  razed  arm  by  two  strong  braces  stay'd) 
He  lay  collected  in  defensive  shade ; 
O'er  his  safe  head  the  javelin  idly  sung, 
And  on  the  tinkling  verge  more  faintly  rung. 
Ev'q  then,  the  spear  the  vigorous  arm  coDfess'd, 
And  pierced,  obliquely.  King  Hypsenor's  breast:  530 

Warm'd  in  bis  liver,  to  the  ground  it  bore 
The  chie^  his  people's  guardian  now  no  more  1 

"Not  unattended,"  the  proud  Trojan  cries, 
**  Nor  unrevenged,  lamented  Asius  lies : 
For  thee  though  hell's  black  portals  stand  display'd. 
This  mate  shall  joy  thy  meluicholy  shade." 

Heart-piercing  anguish,  at  the  haughty  boast, 
Touch'd  every  Greek,  but  Nestor's  son  the  most. 
Grieved  as  he  was,  his  pious  arms  attend. 
And  his  broad  buckler  shields  his  slaughter'd  friend ;   530 
Till  sad  MecistheuB  and  Alastor  bore 
His  honour'd  body  to  the  tented  shore- 

Nor  yet  from  fight  Idomeneus  withdraws  i 
Resolved  to  perish  in  his  country's  cause. 
Or  find  some  foe,  whom  heaven  and  he  shall  doom 
To  wail  his  &te  in  death's  eternal  gloom. 
He  sees  Alcathous  in  the  front  aspire ; 
Great  ^syetes  was  the  hero's  sire : 
His  spouse  HippodamS,  divinely  fair, 
AjQchises'  eldest  hope,  and  darling  care :  540 

Who  charm'd  her  parent's  and  her'husband's  heart, 
WitJi  beauty,  sense,  and  every  work  of  art: 
He  once,  of  Ilion's  youth,  the  loveliest  boy. 
The  fidrest  she  of  all  the  fair, of  Troy. 
By  Neptune  now  the  hapless  hero  dies. 
Who  covers  with  a  cloud  those  beauteous  eyes. 
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And  fetters  every  limb :  yet,  bent  to  meet 

His  fate,  he  stands ;  nor  shiuts  the  lance  of  Crete. 

Fix'd  as  some  column,  or  deep-rooted  oak 

(While  the  winds  sleep),  his  breast  received  the  stroke.  550 

Before  the  ponderous  stroke  his  corslet  yields, 

Long  used  to  ward  the  death  in  fighting  fields. 

The  riven  armour  sends  a  jarring  sound : 

His  labouring  heart  heaves  with  so  strong  a  bound. 

The  long  lance  shakes,  and  vibrates  in  the  wouikd : 

Fast  flowing  from  its  source,  as  prone  he  lay, 

Life's  purple  tide  impetuous  gushed  away. 

Then  Idomen,  insulting  o'er  the  slain ; 
"  Behold,  Odphobus  I  nor  vaunt  in  vain : 
See  I  on  one  Greek  three  Trojan  ghosts  attend,  560 

This,  my  third  victim,  to  the  shades  I  send. 
Approaching  now,  thy  boasted  might  approve, 
And  try  the  prowess  of  the  seed  of  Jove. 
From  Jove,  enamour'd  of  a  mortal  dame, 
Great  Minos,  guardian  of  his  country,  came : 
Deucalion,  blameless  prince  I  was  Minos'  heir; 
His  firBt-bom  I,  the  thurd  from  Jupiter: 
O'er  spacious  Crete  and  her  hcAd  sons  I  reign, 
And  thence  my  ships  transport  me  through  the  main : 
Lord  of  a  host,  o'er  all  my  host  I  shine,    .  570 

A  scourge  to  thee,  thy  &ther,  and  thy  line." 

The  Trojan  heard ;  uncertain,  or  to  meet 
Alone,  with  venturous  arms,  the  king  of  Crete ; 
Or  seek  auxiliar  force :  at  length  decreed 
To  call  some  hero  to  partake  the  deed. 
Forthwith  ^neas  rises  to  his  thought: 
For  him,  in  Troy's  remotest  lines,  he  sought ; 
Where  he,  incensed  at  partial  Priam,  stands, 
And  sees  superior  posts  in  meaner  hands. 
To  him,  ambitious  of  so  great  an  aid,  £80 

The  bold  Deiphobus  approach'd,  and  said : 

"  Now,  Trojan  prince,  employ  thy  pious  arms, 
If  e'er  thy  bosom  felt  fair  honour's  charms. 
Alcathous  dies,  thy  brother  and  thy  friend  1 
Come  and  the  warrior's  loved  remains  defend  I 
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B«neath  his  cares  thy  early  youth  was  tmo'd, 
One  table  fed  you,  and  one  roof  contain'd. 
This  deed  to  fierce  Idomeneus  we  owe ; 
Haste,  and  revenge  it  on  th'  insulting  foe." 

^neas  heard,  and  for  a  space  resi^'d 
To  tender  pity  all  his  manly  mind ; 
Then,  rising  in  his  rage,  he  bums  to  fight: 
The  Greek  awaits  him,  with  collected  might. 
As  the  fell  boar  on  some  rough  mountain's  head, 
Arm'd  with  wild  terrors,  and  to  slaughter  bred. 
When  the  loud  rustics  rise,  and  shout  from  far, 
Attends  the  tumult,  and  expects  the  war; 
O'er  his  bent  back  the  bristly  honours  rise. 
Fires  stream  in  lightning  from  his  sanguine  eyes, 
His  foaming  tusks  both  dogs  and  men  engage. 
But  moat  his  hunters  rouse  his  mighty  rage : 
So  stood  Idomeneus,  his  javelin  shook. 
And  met  the  Trojm  with  a  lowering  look. 
Antilochus,  Deipyrus,  were  near. 
The  youthfiil  offspring  of  the  god  of  war, 
MerioD,  and  Aphareus,  in  field  renown'd : 
To  these  the  warrior  sent  his  voice  around 

"  Fellows  in  arms !  your  timely  aid  unite 
ho,  great  ^neas  rushes  to  the  fight : 
Sprung  from  a  god,  and  more  than  morttU  bold ; 
He  fresh  in  youth,  and  I  in  arms  grown  «ld. 
Else  should  this  hand,  this  hour,  decide  the  strife. 
The  great  dispute,  of  glory,  or  of  life." 

He  spoke,  and  all  as  with  one  soul  obey'd : 
Their  lifted  bucklers  cast  a  dreadful  shade 
Around  the  chief,     ^neas  too  demands 
Th'  assisting  forces  of  his  native  bands : ' 
Fans,  DeiphobuB,  Agenor  join 
(Go-aids  and  captains  of  the  Trojan  line) ; 
In  order  follow  all  th'  embodied  train ; 
Like  Ida's  flocks  proceeding  o'er  the  plain: 
Before  his  fleecy  care,  erect  and  bold. 
Stalks  the  proud  ram,  the  father  of  the  fold : 
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With  J07  the  Bwain  surreys  them,  as  he  leads 

To  the  cool  fbantaiiu,  through  the  well-kuowo  meads. 

So  joys  .£neaB,  as  his  native  band 

Moves  on  in  rank,  and  stretches  o'er  the  land. 

Round  dead  Alcathous  now  the  battle  rose ; 
On  every  side  the  steely  circle  grows : 
Now  batter'd  breast-plates  and  hack'd  helmets  ring,     6S0 
And  o'er  their  heads  unheeded  javelina  eing. 
Above  the  rest  two  towering  chie&  appear. 
There  great  Idomeneus,  ^neas  here ; 
Like  gods  of  war,  dispensing  fale,  they  stood, 
And  biim'd  to  drench  the  ground  with  mutual  blood. 
The  Trojan  weapon  wbizz'd  along  in  air, 
The  Cretan  saw,  and  shunn'd  the  brazen  spear: 
Sent  from  an  arm  so  strong,  the  missive  wood 
Struck  deep  in  earth,  and  quiver'd  where  it  stood. 
But  CEnomaa  received  the  Cretan's  stroke,  640 

The  forceful  spear  his  hollow  corslet  broke, 
It  ripp'd  his  belly  with  a  ghastly  wound, 
And  roll'd  the  smoking  entrails  to  the  ground. 
Stretch'd  on  the  plain,  he  sobs  away  his  breath. 
And  furious  grasps  the  bloody  dust  in  death. 
The  victor  from  his  breast  the  weapon  tears ; 
(His  spoils  he  could  not,  for  the  shower  of  spears.) 
Though  now  unfit  an  active  war  to  wage, 
Heavy  with  cumbrous  arms,  stiff  with  cold  age, 
His  listless  limbs  unable  for  the  course,  650 

In  standing  fight  he  yet  maintains  his  force : 
Till,  feint  with  labour,  and  by  foes  repell'd, 
His  tired,  slow  steps  he  drags  from  off  the  field. 

DelphobuB  beheld  him  as  he  pass'd, 
And,  fired  with  hate,  a  parting  javelin  cast ; 
The  javelin  err'd,  but  held  its  course  along, 
And  pierced  Ascalaphus,  the  brave  and  young : 
The  son  of  Mars  fell  gasping  on  the  ground, 
And  gnash'd  the  dust  all  bloody  with  his  wound. 

Nor  knew  the  furious  father  of  his  fall ;  6G0 

High  throned  amidst  the  great  Olympian  hall. 
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On  golden  clouds  th'  immortal  synod  sate ; 
Detoin'd  from  bloody  war  by  Jove  and  Fate. 

Now,  where  Id  dust  the  breathless  hero  lay, 
For  slain  Ascalaphus  commenced  the  fray. 
Detphobus  to  sedze  his  helmet  flies, 
And  from  his  temples  rends  the  glittering  prize ; 
Yalient  aa  Mars,  Meriones  drew  near, 
And  on  bis  loaded  arm  discharged  his  spear: 
He  drops  the  weight,  disabled  with  the  pain ;  670 

The  hollow  helmet  rings  against  the  plain. 
Swift  aa  ihe  vulture  leaping  on  his  prey 
From  his  torn  arm  the  Grecian  rent  away 
The  reeking  javelin,  and  rejoin'd  his  friends. 
His  wounded  brother  good  Polites  tends ; 
Around  his  waist  his  pious  arms  he  threw. 
And  from  the  rage  of  combat  gently  drew: 
Him  his  swift  coursers,  on  his  splendid  car. 
Rapt  from  the  lessening  thunder  of  the  war; 
To  Troy  they  drove  him,  groaning,  from  the  shore,     680 
And  sprinkling,  as  he  pass'd,  the  sands  with  gore. 

Meanwhile,  fresh  slaughter  bathes  the  sanguine  ground. 
Heaps  fall  on  heaps,  and  heaven  and  earth  resound. 
Bold  Aphareus  by  great  ^neas  bled  ; 
As  tow'rd  the  chief  he  tum'd  his  daring  head, 
He  pierced  his  throat;  the  bending  head,  depress'd 
Beneath  his  helmet,  nods  upon  his  breast; 
His  shield  reversed  o'er  the  fall'n  warrior  lies, 
And  everlasting  slumber  seals  his  eyes. 
Antilctchus,  as  Tboon  tum'd  him  round,  680 

Transpierced  his  back  with  a  dishonest  wound : 
The  hollow  vein  that  to  the  neck  extends 
Along  the  chine,  his  eager  javelin  rends : 
Supine  he  falls,  and  to  his  social  train 
Spreads  his  imploring  arms,  but  spreads  in  vain. 
Th'  exulting  victor,  leaping  where  he  lay, 
From  his  broad  shoulders  tore  the  spoils  away: 
His  time  observed  ;  for,  closed  by  foes  around. 
On  all  aides  thick,  the  peals  of  arms  resound. 
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His  ^flld,  emboBs'd,  the  ringiog  rtonn  fl 

But  he,  impervious  and  untouch'd  remains. 

(Great  Neptune's  care  preserved  from  hostile  rage 

This  youth,  the  joy  of  Nestiv's  glorious  age.) 

In  arms  intrepid,  with  the  first  he  fought. 

Faced  every  foe,  and  every  danger  sought: 

His  winged  lance,  resistless  as  the  wind. 

Obeys  each  motion  of  the  master^s  mind: 

Restless  it  flies,  impatient  to  be  free, 

And  meditates  the  distant  enemy. 

The  son  of  Asius,  Adamas,  drew  near,  7: 

And  struck  his  target  with  the  brazen  spear 

Fierce  in  his  fi-ont:  hut  Neptime  wards  the  blow, 

And  blunts  the  javelin  of  th'  eluded  foe : 

In  the  broad  buckler  htUf  the  weapon  stood ; 

Splinter'd  on  earth  flew  half  the  broken  wood. 

Disarm'd,  he  mingled  in  the  Trojan  crew ; 

But  Merion's  spear  o'ertook  him  as  he  flew. 

Deep  in  the  belly's  rim  an  entrance  found. 

Where  sharp  the  pang,  and  mortal  is  the  wound. 

Bending  he  felh,  and,  doubled  to  the  ground,  7! 

Lay  panting.     Thus  an  ox,  in  fetters  tied, 

Wliile  death's  strong  pangs  distend  his  labourite  side, 

His  bulk  enormous  on  the  field  displays ; 

His  heaving  heart  beats  thick,  as  ebbing  life  decays. 

The  spear  the  conqueror  from  his  body  drew, 

And  death's  dim  shadows  swam  before  his  view. 

Next  brave  Deipyrus  in  dust  was  laid : 

King  Helenus  waved  high  the  Thracian  Made, 

And  smote  his  temples,  with  an  arm  so  strong. 

The  helm  fell  off,  and  roU'd  amid  the  throng :  7: 

There,  for  some  luckier  Greek  it  rests  a  prize : 

For  dark  in  death  the  godlike  owner  lies  1 

Raging  with  grie^  great  Menelaiis  bums, 

And,  fraught  with  vengeance,  to  the  victor  turns ; 

That  shook  the  ponderous  lance,  in  act  to  throw; 

And  this  stood  adverse  with  the  bended  bow: 

Full  on  his  breast  the  Trojan  arrow  fell, 

But  harmless  bounded  from  the  plated  steel. 
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As  on  Bonie  ample  bam's  vell-haiden'd  Rotx 

(The  winds  collected  at  each  opeo  door),  74( 

While  the  broad  fan  with  force  is  whirl'd  around, 

Iiight  leaps  the  goldeo  grain,  resulting  from  the  ground ; 

So  from  the  steel  that  guards  Atrides'  heart, 

Repel'd  to  distance  flies  the  bounding  dart. 

Atrides,  vatchfiil  of  tb'  unwary  foe. 

Pierced  with  his  lance  the  hand  that  graap'd  the  bow, 

And  nail'd  it  to  the  eugh:  the  wounded  hand 

Trail'd  the  long  lance  that  mark'd  with  blood  the  sand : 

But  good  Ageoor  gently  from  the  wound 

The  spear  solicits,  and  the  bandage  bound ;  7S( 

A  sling's  soft  wool,  snatch'd  from  a  soldier's  side. 

At  once  the  tent  and  ligature  supplied. 

Behold  I  Fisander,  urged  by  Fate's  decree, 
Springs  through  the  ranks  to  iall,  and  fall  by  thee, 
Great  Menelaus  1  to  enhance  thy  fame ; 
High  towering,  in  the  front  the  warrior  came. 
First  the  sharp  lance  was  by  Atrides  thrown ; 
The  lance  far  distant  by  the  winds  was  blown. 
Nor  pierced  Hsander  Uirough  Atrides'  shield ; 
Pisander's  spear  fell  shivered  on  the  field.  70C 

Not  so  discouraged,  to  the  future  blind. 
Vain  dreams  of  conquest  swell  his  haughty  mind : 
Dauntless  he  rashes  where  the  Spartan  lord 
Lite  lightning  brandish'd  his  tar-beaming  sword. 
His  left  arm  high  opposed  the  shining  shield : 
His  right,  beneath,  the  covered  'pole-axe  held ; 
(Ad  olive's  cloudy  graiu  the  handle  made. 
Distinct  with  studs,  and  brazen  was  the  blade ;) 
This  on  the  helm  discharged  a  noble  blow; 
The  plume  dropp'd  nodding  to  the  plain  below.  Til 

Shorn  from  the  crest.     Atrides  waved  his  steel : 
Deep  through  his  front  the  weighty  faulchion  fell : 
The  crashing  bonea  before  its  force  gave  way; 
In  dust  and  hlood  the  groaning  hero  lay; 
Forced  from  their  ghastly  orbs,  and  spouting  gore, 
The  clotted  eye-balls  tumble  on  the  shore. 
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The  fierce  Atrides  spum'd  him  as  he  bled, 
Tore  off  his  arms,  aod  loud-exulting,  said : 

"Thus,  Trojans,  thus,  at  length  be  taught  to  fear; 
Oh,  race  perfidious,  who  delight  in  warl  781 

Already  noble  deeds  ye  have  perform'd, 
A  princess  raped  transcends  a  navy  atorm'd : 
In  such  bold  feats  your  impious  might  approve, 
Without  th'  assistance  or  the  fear  of  Jove. 
The  violated  rites,  the  ravish'd  dame, 
Our  heroeB  slaughter'd,  and  our  ships  on  flame, 
Crimes  heap'd  on  crimes,  shall  bend  your  glory  down. 
And  vrhelm  in  ruins  yon  flagitious  town. 
Oh  thou,  great  Father!  Lord  of  earth  and  skies ! 
Above  the  thought  of  man,  supremely  wise  I  79( 

If  from  thy  huid  the  fates  of  mortals  flow, 
From  whence  this  favour  to  an  impious  foeT 
A  godless  crew,  abandon'd  and  unjust, 
Still  breathing  rapine,  violence,  and  lustT 
TTie  best  of  things  beyond  their  measure  cloy. 
Sleep's  balmy  blessing,  love's  endearing  joy; 
The  feast,  the  dance ;  whate'er  mankind  desire, 
Ev'n  the  sweet  charms  of  sacred  numbers,  tire. 
But  Troy  for  ever  reaps  a  dire  delight 
In  thirst  of  slaughter,  and  in  lust  of  fight."  601 

This  said,  he  seized  (while  yet  the  carcase  heaved) 
The  bloody  armour,  which  his  train  received : 
Then  sudden  mix'd  among  the  warring  crew, 
And  the  bold  son  of  Fyliemenes  slew. 
HarpaHon  had  through  Asia  travel'd  £u. 
Following  his  martial  father  to  the  war: 
Through  filial  love  he  left  his  native  shore. 
Never,  ah  I  never,  to  behold  it  more  I 
His  unsuccessful  spear  he  chanced  to  fling 
AgMnst  the  target  of  the  Spartan  king :  81.( 

Thus  of  his  lance  disarm'd,  irom  death  he  flies. 
And  turns  around  his  apprehensive  eyes. 
Him,  through  the  hip  transpiercing  as  he  fled. 
The  shail  of  Merion  mingled  with  the  dead. 
13* 
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Beneath  the  bone  the  glancing  point  descends, 
And,  driving  down,  the  swelling  bladder  reoda : 
Sunk  in  hia  sad  companions'  arms  he  lay, 
And  in  abort  pantings  sobb'd  hia  soul  away 
(Like  some  vile  worm  extended  on  the  ground). 
While  hfe's  red  torrent  gush'd  from  out  the  wound. 

Him  on  his  car  the  Paphlagonian  tr^a 
In  slow  procession  bore  from  off  the  plain. 
The  pensive  father— father  now  no  more  !— 
Attends  the  mournful  pomp  along  the  shore ; 
And  unavailing  tears  proAisely  shed ; 
And,  unrevenged,  deplored  his  ofispring  dead. 

Paris  fi^>m  far  the  moving  sight  beheld. 
With  pity  soften'd,  and  with  fury  awell'd ; 
His  honour'd  host,  a  youth  of  matchless  grace, 
And  loved  of  all  the  Paphlagonian  race  I 
With  his  full  strength  he  bent  hia  angry  bow, 
And  wing'd  the  feather'd  vengeace  at  the  foe. 
A  chief  there  was,  the  bra^e  Euchenor  named. 
For  riches  much,  and  more  for  virtue  famed,     , 
Who  held  his  seat  in  Corinth's  stately  town ; 
Polydufl'  son,  a  seer  of  old  renown. 
Oft  had  the  father  told  his  early  doom, 
By  arms  abroad,  or  slow  disease  at  home : 
He  climb'd  his  vessel,  prodigal  of  breath, 
And  chose  the  certain,  glorious  path  to  death. 
Beneath  hia  ear  the  pointed  arrow  went; 
The  soul  came  issuing  at  the  narrow  vent: 
His  limbs,  unnerved,  drop  useless  on  the  ground, 
And  everlasting  darkness  shades  him  round. 

Nor  knew  great  Hector  how  his  legions  yield 
(Wrapp'd  in  the  cloud  and  tumult  of  the  field) ; 
Wide  on  the  left  the  force  of  Greece  commands. 
And  conquest  hovers  o'er  th'  Achaian  bands : 
With  such  a  tide  superior  virtue  sway'd. 
And  he*  that  shakes  the  solid  earth,  gave  aid. 
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But  in  the  centre  Hector  fiz'd  remain'd, 

Where  first  the  galea  were  forced,  and  bulwarks  gain'd. 

There,  od  the  margiu  of  the  hoary  deep, 

(Their  naval  station  where  th'  AJaces  keep, 

And  where  low  walls  confine  the  beating  tides, 

Whose  humble  barrier  scarce  the  foe  divides ; 

Where  late  in  fight,  both  foot  and  horse  engaged. 

And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  raged,) 

There,  join'd,  the  whole  Bceotian  strength  remains. 

The  proud  lonians  with  their  sweeping  trains,  800 

JjQcriaas  and  Phthians,  and  the  Ep^an  force ; 

But,  join'd,  repel  not  Hector's  fiery  course. 

Th©  flower  of  Athens,  Stichius,  Phidaa  led, 

Bias  and  great  Menestheus  at  their  head. 

Meges  the  strong  the  Epeian  bands  controi'd. 

And  Dracius  prudent,  and  Amphioa  bold  i 

The  Phthians  Medon,  famed  for  martial  might. 

And  brave  Fodarces,  active  in  the  fight 

This  drew  from  Phylachus  hi^  noble  line ; 

Iphiclus'  son ;  and  that,  (Kleus,  thine ;  870 

(Young  Ajax'  brother,  by  a  stolen  embrace : 

He  dwelt  far  distant  from  his  native  place. 

By  his  fierce  stepdame  from  his  Other's  reign 

Expel'd  and  exiled  for  her  brother  slain.) 

These  rule  the  Phthians,  and  their  arms  employ, 

Mix'd  with  Bceotiana,  on  the  shores  of  Troy. 

Now  aide  by  side,  with  like  unwearied  care. 

Each  Ajax  labour'd  through  the  field  of  war: 

So  when  two  lordly  bulls,  with  equal  toil, 

Force  the  bright  ploughshare  through  the  fallow  soil,  880 

Join'd  to  one  yoke,  the  stubborn  earth  they  tear, 

And  trace  large  furrows  with  the  shining  share ; 

O'er  their  huge  limbs  the  foam  descends  in  snow. 

And  streams  of  sweat  down  their  sour  foreheads  flow, 

A  train  of  heroes  follow'd  through  the  field, 

Who  bore  by  turns  great  Ajax'  seven-fold  shield ; 

Whene'er  he  breath'd,  remissive  of  his  might, 

Tired  with  th'  incessant  slaughtera  of  the  fight. 
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No  following  troops  his  brave  associate  grace : 

In  close  engagement  an  unpractised  race,  89 

The  Locrian  squadrons  nor  the  javelin  wield, 

Nor  bear  the  helm,  nor  lift  the  moony  shield  j 

But  skill'd  from  far  the  flying  shaft  to  wing. 

Or  whirl  the  sounding  pebble  from  the  sling. 

Dext'rous  with  these  they  aim  a  certam  wound, 

Or  fell  the  distant  warrior  to  the  ground. 

Thus  in  the  van  the  Telamonian  trmn, 

Throng'd  in  bright  arms,  a  pressing  fight  maiotain : 

Far  in  the  rear  the  Locrian  archers  lie, 

Whose  stones  and  arrows  intercept  the  sky.  00 

The  mingled  tempest  on  the  foes  they  pour; 

Troy's  scattering  orders  open  to  the  shower. 

Now  had  the  Greeks  etem^  &me  acquired. 

And  the  gall'd  Ilians  to  their  walls  retired : 

But  sage  Polydamas,  discreetly  brave, 

Address'd  great  Hector,  and  this  counsel  gave : 

"Though  great  in  all,  thou  seem'st  averse  to  lend 
Impartial  audience  to  a  taithfiil  friend ; 
To  gods  and  men  thy  matchless  worth  is  known, 
And  every  art  of  glorious  war  thy  own ;  91' 

But  in  cool  thought  and  counsel  to  excel. 
How  widely  differs  this  from  warring  well? 
Content  with  what  the  bounteous  gods  have  given. 
Seek  not  alone  t'  engross  the  gifts  of  Heaven.  . 
To  some  the  powers  of  bloody  war  belong. 
To  some,  sweet  music,  and  the  charm  of  song ; 
To  few,  and  wondrous  few,  has  Jove  asaign'd 
A  wise,  extensive,  a II -considering  mind ; 
Their  guardians  these,  the  nations  round  confess. 
And  towns  and  empires  for  their  safety  bless,  93i 

If  Heaven  have  lodged  this  virtue  in  my  breast, 
Attend,  oh  Hector,  what  I  judge  the  best : 
See,  as  thou  mov'st,  on  dangers  dangers  spread. 
And  war's  whole  fury  burns  around  thy  head. 
Behold  !  distress'd  within  yon  hostile  wall, 
How  many  Trojans  yield,  disperse,  or  fall! 
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What  Iroopo,  oat-number'd,  scarce  the  war  maintain  I 

And  -whtit  brave  heroes  at  the  ships  lie  slain  I 

Here  ceaae  thy  fury ;  and  the  chiefs  and  kings 

Convoked  to  council,  weigh  the  sum  of  things.  980 

Whether  (the  gods  succeeding  our  desires) 

To  yon  tall  sbips  to  bear  the  Trojan  fires ; 

Or  quit  the  fleet,  and  pass  unhurt  away. 

Contented  with  the  conquest  of  the  day. 

I  fear — I  fear,  lest  Greece,  not  yet  undone, 

Pay  the  large  debt  of  last  revolving  sun ; 

Achilles,  great  Achillea,  yet  remains 

On  yonder  decks,  and  yet  o'erlooka  the  plains  I" 

The  counsel  pleased ;  and  Hector,  with  a  bound, 
Leap'd  from  his  chariot  on  the  trembling  ground ;        940 
Swift  as  he  leap'd,  his  clanging  &rma  resound. 
"To  guard  this  post,"  he  cried,  "thy  art  employ, 
And  here  detain  the  scatter'd  youth  of  Troy ; 
Where  yonder  heroes  faint,  I  bend  my  way, 
And  hasten  back  to  end  the  doubtful  day." 

This  said,  the  towering  chief  prepares  to  go. 
Shakes  his  white  plumes  that  to  the  breezes  flow, 
And  seems  a  moving  mountain  topp'd  with  snow. 
Through  all  his  host,  inspiring  force,  he  flies. 
And  bids  anew  the  martial  thunder  rise.  950 

To  Panthus'  son,  at  Hector's  high  command. 
Haste  the  bold  leaders  of  the  Trojan  band : 
But  round  the  battlements,  and  round  the  plain 
For  many  a  chief  he  look'd,  but  look'd  in  vain : 
Delphobua,  nor  Helenus  the  seer. 
Nor  Asius'  son,  nor  Aaius'  self  appear. 
For  these  were  pierced  with  many  a  ghastly  wound. 
Some  cold  in  death,  some  groaning  on  the  ground ; 
Some  low  in  dust  (a  mournful  object)  lay; 
High  on  the  wall  acme  breathed  their  aouls  away.       960 

Far  on  the  left,  amid  the  throng  he  found 
(Cheering  the  troops,  and  dealing  deaths  around) 
The  graceful  Paris ;  n^om,  with  fury  moved, 
OpprobriuB,  thus,  tbeimpatient  chief  reproved : 
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"Hi-fated  Paris !  Blare  to  woman-k)D<l, 
As  smooth  of  &ce  as  fraudulent  of  mind  1 
Where  is  Defphobus,  where  Asius  gone  T 
The  godlike  &ther,  and  th'  intrepid  soni 
The  force  of  Helenus,  dispensing  fate? 
And  great  Othryoneus,  so  fear'd  of  late7 
Black  &te  hangs  o'er  thee  from  th'  avenging  goda, 
Imperial  Troy  from  her  foundations  nods ; 
Whelm'd  in  thy  country's  ruins  shalt  thou  fall, 
And  one  devouring  vengeance  swallow  all." 

When  Pariff  thus :  "My  brother  and  my  friend, 
Thy  warm  impatience  makes  thy  tongue  offend. 
In  other  battles  I  deserved  thy~blame, 
Though  then  not  deedless,  nor  unknown  to  fame: 
But  since  yon  rampart,  by  thy  arms  lay  low, 
I  scatter'd  slaughter  from  my  fatal  bow. 
The  chie&  you  seek  on  yonder  shore  lie  slain : 
Of  all  these  heroes  two  alone  remain ; 
DeTphobus,  and  Helenus  the  seer ; 
Each  now  disabled  by  a  hostile  spear. 
Go  then,  successful,  where  thy  soul  inspires : 
This  heart  and  hand  shall  second  all  thy  fires ; 
What  with  this  arm  I  can,  prepare  to  know. 
Till  death  for  death  be  paid,  and  blow  for  Mow. 
But  'tis  not  ours,  with  forces  not  our  own 
To  combat;  strength  is  of  the  gods  alone." 

These  words  the  hero's  angry  mind  assuage ; 
Then  fierce  they  mingle  where  the  thickest  rage : 
Around  Polydomas,  distain'd  with  blood, 
Cebrion,  Phalces,  stem  OrthKUs  stood. 
Palmus,  with  Polypoetes  the  divine. 
And  two  bold  brothers  of  Hippotion's  line 
(Who  reach'd  &ir  Ilion,  from  Ascania  far, 
"The  former  day ;  the  next  engaged  in  war). 
As  when  from  gloomy  clouds  a  whirlwind  springi^ 
That  bears  Jove's  thunder  on  its  dreadful  wings. 
Wide  o'er  the  blasted  fields,  the  tempest  sweeps ; 
Then,  gather'd,  settles  on  the  hoary  deeps ; 
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Th'  afflicted  deeps  tumultuous  mix  and  roar; 

The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before, 

Wide  rolling,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  to  the  shore : 

Thus  rank  on  rank  the  thick  battalions  throng, 

Chief  urged  on  chief,  and  man  drove  man  along. 

Far  o*er  the  pluns  in  dreadful  order  bright, 

The  brazen  arms  reflect  a  beamy  light: 

Full  in  the  blazing  van  great  Hector  shined,  1010 

Like  Mars  commission'd  to  confound  mankind, 

Before  him  flaming,  his  enormous  shield, 

Like  the  broad  sun,  illumined  all  the  iield  ; 

His  nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray ; 

His  piercing  eyes  through  all  the  battle  stray; 

And,  while  beneath  his  targe  he  flash'd  along. 

Shot  terrors  round,  that  wither'd  ev'n  the  strong. 

Thus  stalk'd  he,  dreadful ;  death  was  m  his  look ; 
Whole  nations  fear*d ;  but  not  an  Axgive  shook. 
The  towermg  Ajax,  with  an  ample  stride,  1030 

Advanced  the  first,  and  thus  the  chief  defied : 

"  Hector  1  come  on;  thy  empty  threats  forbear; 
Tis  not  thy  arm,  tis  thundering  Jove  we  fear ; 
The  skill  of  war  to  us  not  idly  given, 
Lo  I  Greece  is  humbled,  not  by  Troy,  but  Heaven. 
Tain  are  the  hopes  that  haughty  mind  imparts. 
To  force  our  Heets ;  the  Greeks  have  hands  and  hearts. 
Long  ere  in  flames  our  lofty  navy  fall, 
Your  boasted  city  and  your  god-built  wall 
Shall  sink  beneath  ub,  smoking  on  the  ground;  1030 

And  spread  a  long,  unmeasured  ruin  round. 
The  time  shall  come,  when,  chased  along  the  plain, 
Ev'n  thou  shalt  call  on  Jove,  and  call  in  vain : 
Ev'n  thou  shalt  wish,  to  aid  thy  desperate  course, 
The  wings  of  falcons  for  thy  flytng  horse ; 
Shalt  run,  forgetful  of  a  warrior's  fame,> 
While  clouds  of  friendly  dust  conceal  thy  shame." 

As  thus  he  spoke,  behold  in  open  view. 
On  sounding  wings  a  dexter  eagle  flew. 
To  Jove's  glad  omen,  all  the  Grecians  rise,  1040 

And  hai),  with  shouts,  his  progress  through  the  skies ; 
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Far-echoing  damoura  bound  from  aide  to  side ; 
Tbey  ceased ;  and  thus  the  chief  of  Troy  replied : 

"From  whence  this  menace,  this  insulting  strainT 
Enonnous  boaster!  doom'd  to  vaunt  in  vain. 
So  may  the  gods  on  Hector  life  bestow 
(Not  that  short  life  which  mortals  lead  below. 
But  such  as  those  of  Jove's  high  lineage  Irarn, 
The  blue-eyed  maid,  or  he  that  gilds  the  mom). 
As  this  decisive  day  shall  end  the  fame 
Of  Greece,  and  Argos  be  no  more  a  name. 
And  thou,  imperious  I  if  thy  madness  wait 
The  lance  of  Hector,  thou  shalt  meet  thy  &te : 
That  giant  corpse,  extended  on  the  shore. 
Shall  largely  feed  the  fowls  with  fet  and  gore." 

He  said ;  and  like  a  lion  stalk'd  along ; 
With  shouts  incessant  earth  and  ocean  rung, 
Sent  from  his  following  hosts ;  the  Grecian  train 
With  answering  thunders  fill'd  the  echoing  plfun ; 
A  shout  that  tore  heaven's  concave,  and  above  i 

Shook  the  fix'd  splendours  of  the  throne  of  Jove. 
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/tMW  dtedon  Jv^ter  by  tkt  OirdU  ef  Vtnm. 

iT.^Teator,  rittinf  mt  Iha  ubie  willi  Htehaon,  U  ■lanned  w!tb  llu 
Inenailiig^  Eluuoor  of  ihe  w,  and  hutmii  to  Aguaenmon  i  on  hii  wtf, 
Im  nweU  that  [HinM  wilb  Dionwd  tnd  TJljiMi,  whom  he  lufom*  of  itu 
Bitmnitj  of  the  duiger.  Agammuioii  pi^>OMa  to  inika  tbair  rmetfv  bj 
niKht,  which  V\jnt»  withsluid* :  to  whinh  Diomnd  addi  hia  adTiee,  that, 
wonnded  ai  ihfljwer^  (beyahaiild  go  forth,  and  enconrag«  the  umy  with 
thar  pnMDMi  whioh  idTioa  la  ptumad.  Jana,  aeoiag'  tha  partiaUly  of 
Jupiter  to  the  Trojuu^  foima  «  daaign  to  oveneaoh  him )  ahe  aata  off  bar 
channa  nth  the  atmoat  oara,  and  (the  more  aorel;  to  enchant  him)  obtain! 
tha  magiD  |firdle  of  Yentia.  She  then  apptiea  heraelf  to  the  god  of  aleop, 
■nd,  with  some  difficulty,  peranadea  him  to  aeal  the  eje*  of  Jn^ter  i  thia 
done,  ebe  gt>aa  to  moimt  Ida,  vheie  tha  god,  at  the  fint  aight,  ia  ra*lahed 
with  her  beautj,  ainka  in  her  embraeea,  and  ia  laid  aaleep.  Ncpttuia  lakaa 
advantage  of  hia  aliuuber,  and  anccama  the  Gneka :  Hector  ia  atmek  to 
the  ground  with  «  prodigiona  alone  by  Ajax,  and  earned  off  from  tha 
bMtlei  aeTatal  aetions  aneeaedg  till  the  Tiojana,  mash  dtatreaaed,  aia 
obliged  to  give  WKyi  (he  leaaei  Aj*'  aigiwlina  himaelf  in  a  paiticular 

Bdt  nor  the  genial  feast,  nor  flowii^  bowl, 
Conld  charm  the  cares  of  Nestor's  watchful  soul ; 
His  startled  ears  th'  increaamg  cries  attend : 
Then  thus  impatient  to  bis  wonnded  fHend : 

"What  new  ^rm,  divine  Machaon,  say, 
What  miz'd  events  attend  this  mighty  day! 
Bark  I  how  the  shouts  divide,  and  how  they  meet. 
And  now  come  full,  and  thicken  to  the  fleet! 
Here,  with  the  cmdial  draught,  dispel  thy  care. 
Let  Hecamede  the  strengthening  bath  prepare,  10 

Re&esh  thy  wound,  and  cleanse  the  clotted  gore ; 
While  I  th'  advwitures  of  the  day  explore." 

He  said :  and,  seizing  Tbrasymedes'  shield, 
(His  valiant  o&pring,)  hasten'd  to  the  field ; 
(That  day  the  stm  his  father's  buckler  bore :) 
Then  match'd  a  lance,  and  issued  from  the  door. 
U 
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Soon  as  the  prospect  open'd  to  his  view, 
His  wounded  eyes  the  scene  of  sorrow  knew; 
Dire  disarray  I  the  tumult  of  the  fight, 
The  wall  in  ruias,  and  the  Greeks  in  flight. 
As  when  old  Ocean's  .silent  sUrfaea  sttepa, 
The  waves  just  heaving  on  the  purple  deeps ; 
While  yet  th'  expected  tempeat  hangs  oa  high,' 
Weighs  down  the  cloud,  and  blackens  in  the  sky, 
The  mass  of  waters  will  no  wind  obeyj 
Jove  sends  Mie  gust,  uid  btds'tfaemr^Il  away: 
While  wavering  counsels  thua  ftji  tnuia  engage. 
Fluctuates  in  doubtful  thought  the  Pylian  sage, 
To  join  the  host,  or  to  the  geMral-liBSte )  - 
Debating  long,  he  fitesonthe  laift;  ' 
Yet,  as  he  moves,  the  fight' hia  bosom  vrarms; 
The  field  rings  dreadful  with  the,  clang  of  armst 
The  gleaming  feulchiods  flash,  the  javelins  fly. 
Blows  echo  blows,  and  all  or  kill,  or  die." 

Him,  in  his  march,  the  wotuded  piincea  meet. 
By  tardy  steps  aseeoding  frcw:i:the  fleet; 
The  king  of  men,  Ulysses  the  divihe,     ' 
And  who  to  Tydeus  owes  his  noble  line. 
(Their  ships  at  distance  from  the  battle  stand, 
In  lines  advanced  along  the  shelving  strand :    ' 
Whose  bay,  the  fleet  unable  to  ctnitain 
At  length,  beside  the  margin  of  the  main. 
Rank  above  rank,  the  crowded  ships  tbey  moor: 
Who  landed  first,  lay  highest  on  the  shoj-e.) 
Supported  on  their  spears,  they  took  their  way, 
Unfit  to  fight,  but  anxious  for  the  day. 
Nestor's  approach  alarm'd  each  Grecian  breast. 
Whom  thus  the  general  of  the  host  address'd : 

"Oh,  grace  and  glory  of  the  Achaian  name  I 
What  drives  thee,  N^rt^or,  from  the  field  of  fiunef 
Shall  then  proud  Hector  see  his  boast  fulfilled, ' 
Our  fleets  in  ashes,  and  our  heroes  kill'd? 
Such  Was  his  threat,  ah  I  now  too  soon  made  good, 
On  many  a  Grecian  bosom  writ  in  blood. 
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Is  every  heart  iodatned  ■with  equal  rage 
Against  your  king,  nor  will  one  chief  engage  ? 
And  have  I  lived  to  see  with  mournful  eyes 
In  every  Greek  a  new  Achilles  rise  T" 

Gerenian  Neator  then :  "  So  Pate  has  will'd ; 
And  all-coafinning  time  has  fate  fulfilVd.  60 

Not  he  that  thunders  from  th'  aerial  bower, 
Nor  Jove  himself,  upon  the  past  has  power. 
The  wall,  our  late  inviolable  bound, 
And  best  defence,  lies  smoking  on  the  ground : 
Ev'd  to  the  ships  their  conquering  arms  extend, 
And  groans  of  slaughter'd  Greeks  to  heaven  ascend. 
On  speedy  measures  then  employ  your  thought, 
In  such  distress.     If  counsel  profit  aught; 
Arms  cannot  much :  though  Mars  our  sou!s  excite ; 
These  gaping  wounds  withhold  us  from  the  fight"         70 

To  him  the  monarch:  "That  our  army  bends, 
That  Troy  triumphant  our  high  fleet  ascends. 
And  that  the  rampart,  late  our  surest  trust. 
And  best  defence,  lies  smoking  in  the  dust: 
All  this  from  Jove's  aJBictive  hand  we  bear. 
Who,  far  from  Argoa,  wills  our  ruin  here. 
Past  are  the  days  when  happier  Greece  was  bless'd. 
And  all  his  favour,  all  his  aid  confesa'd; 
Now  Heaven,  averse,  our  hands  from  battle  ties. 
And  liHs  the  Trojan  glory  to  the  skies.  80 

Cease  we  at  length  to  waste  our  blood  m  vain. 
And  launch  what  ships  lie  nearest  to  the  main ; 
Leave  these  at  anchor  til)  the  coming  night: 
Then,  if  impetuous  Troy  forbear  the  fight. 
Bring  all  to  sea,  and  hoist  each  sail  for  fli^t. 
Better  from  evils,  well  foreseen,  to  run. 
Than  perish  in  the  danger  we  may  shun." 

Thus  he.  The  sage  Ulysses  thus  replies, 
While  anger  flash'd  from  his  disdainful  eyes : 
"  What  shameful  words  (unkingly  as  thou  art)  90 

Fall  from  that  trembling  tongue,  and  timorous  heart  1 
'  Oh,  were  thy  sway  the  curse  of  meaner  powers. 
And  thou  the  shame  of  any  host  but  ours  I 
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A  host,  by  Jove  endued  irith  martial  might. 

And  taught  to  conquer,  or  to  fkll  in  fight; 

AdveDturoua  combats  and  bold  wars  to  wage, 

Bmploy'd  our  youth,  and  yet  employs  our  agei 

And  wilt  thou  thus  doMtt  the  Trojan  pl^n  t 

And  have  whole  streatns  of  blood  been  spilt  in  vain  1 

Id  such  base  sentence  if  thou  couch  thy  fear,  100 

Speak  it  in  whispers,  lest  a  Greek  should  hear. 

Lives  there  a  man  so  dead  to  fsune,  who  dares 

To  think  such  meanness,  or  the  thought  declares  1 

And  comes  it  er'n  frmn  him,  whose  sovereign  sway 

The  banded  legitms  of  all  Greece  obey? 

Is  this  a  general's  voice,  that  calls  to  flight. 

While  war  hangs  doubtful,  while  his  soldiers  fight  T 

What  more  could  Troy?  What  yet  their  fate  denies 

Thou  givest  the  foe :  all  Greece  becomes  their  prize. 

No  more  the  troope  (our  hoisted  sails  in  view,  J 10 

Themselves  abandon'd)  shall  the  figbt  pursue ; 

But  thy  ships  flying,  with  despair  shall  see. 

And  owe  destruction  to  a  prince  like  thee." 

"Thy  just  reprooft,"  Atrides  calm  replies, 
"  Like  arrows  pierce  me,  for  thy  words  are  wise. 
Unwilling  as  I  am  to  lose  the  host, 
I  force  not  Greece  to  leave  this  hateful  coast. 
Glad  I  submit,  whoe'er,  or  young,  or  old. 
Aught  more  conducive  to  our  weal  unfold." 

Tydides  cut  him  short,  and  thus  began:  ISO 

"Such  counsel  if  you  seek,  behold  the  man 
Who  boldly  gives  it ;  and  what  he  shall  say. 
Young  though  he  be,  disdain  not  to  obey; 
A  youth,  who  from  the  mighty  Tydeus  springs. 
May  speak  to  councils  and  assembled  kings. 
Hear  then  in  me  the  great  CEnides'  son, 
Whose  honour'd  dust  (his  race  of  glory  run) 
Lies  whelm'd  in  ruins  of  the  Theban  wall ; 
Brave  in  his  life,  and  glorious  in  his  fall ; 
With  three  bold  sons  was  generous  Prothous  bless'd,   ISO 
WhoPleuron's  walls  and  Calydon  possess'd; 
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Melaa  and  Agnus,  but  (who  far  surpaas'd 

The  rest  in  courage)  (Enus  was  the  last 

From  him,  my  sire.     From  Calydon  expel'd, 

He  pasa'd  to  Argos,  and  in  exiie  dweli'd  ; 

The  monarch's  daughter  there  (so  Jove  ordain'd) 

He  won,  and  flourish'd  where  Adrastus  reign'd ; 

There,  rich  in  fortune's  gifts,  his  acres  tiil'd,  < 

Beheld  hi  a  vines  their  liquid  harvest  yield. 

And  numerous  flocks  that  whiten'd  all  the  field.  140 

Such  Tydeus  was,  the  foremost  once  in  fame ! 

Nor  lives  in  Greece  a  stranger  to  his  name. 

Then,  what  for  common  good  my  thoughts  inspire 

Attend,  and  in  the  son  respect  the  sire. 

Though  sore  of  battle,  though  with  wounds  oppress'd. 

Let  each  go  forth  and  animate  the  rest. 

Advance  the  glory  which  he  cannot  share, 

Thongh  not  partaker,  witness  of  the  war. 

But  lest  new  wounds  on  wounds  o'erpower  us  quite, 

Beyond  the  missile  javelin's  sounding  flight,  IttO 

Safe  let  us  stand ;  and  &om  the  tumult  far. 

Inspire  the  ranks,  and  rule  the  distant  war." 

He  added  not;  the  listening  kings  obey, 
Slow  moving  on  ;  Atrides  leads  the  way. 
The  god  of  ocean  (to  inflame  their  rage) 
Appears  a  warrior  furrowed  o'er  with  age ; 
Press'd  in  his  own,  the  general's  hand  he  took. 
And  thus  the  venerable  hero  spoke : 

"Atrides,  lo !  with  what  disdainful  eye 
Achilles  sees  his  country's  forces  fly;  160 

Blind,  impious  man !  whose  anger  is  his  guide, 
Who  glories  in  unutterable  pride. 
.  So  may  he  perish,  so  may  Jove  disclaim 
The  wretch  relentless,  and  o'erwhelm  with  shame  I 
But  Heaven  forsakes  not  thee ;  o'er  yonder  sands 
Soon  shalt  thou  view  tfie  scatter'd  Trojan  bands 
Fly  diverse ;  while  proud  kings,  and  chiefs  renown'd. 
Driven  on  heaps,  with  clouds  involved  around 
Of  rolling  dust,  their  winged  wheels  employ  ^. 

To  hide  their  ignominious  heads  in  Troy."  170 
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He  Spoke ;  then  nuh'd  amid  the  warrior  crew; 
And  sent  his  voice  before  bim  as  he  flew, 
Loud,  as  the  shout  encountering  armies  yield, 
When  twice  ten  thousand  shake  the  labouring  field ; 
Such  was  the  voice,  and  such  the  thundering  sound 
Of  him  whose  trident  rends  the  solid  ground. 
Each  Argive  bosom  beats  to  meet  the  fight. 
And  grisly  war  appears  a  pletuing  sight. 

Meantime,  Satumia,  from  Olympus'  brow. 
High  throned  in  gold,  beheld  the  fields  below;  ISO 

With  joy  the  glorious  conflict  she  survey'd, 
Where  her  great  brother  gave  the  Grecians  aid. 
But  placed  aloft,  on  Ida's  shady  height 
She  sees  her  Jove,  and  trembles  at  the  sight. 
Jove  to  deceive,  what  methods  shall  she  try? 
What  arts,  to  blind  his  alUbeholding  eye  t 
At  length  she  tru§ta  her  power;  resolves  to  prove 
The  old,  yet  still  successfii),  cheat  of  love ; 
Against  his  wisdom  to  oppose  her  charms,  100 

And  lull  the  Lord  of  Thunders  in  her  arms. 

Swift  to  her  bright  apartment  she  repEurs, 
Sacred  to  drtiss  and  beauty's  pleasing  cares : 
With  skill  divine  had  Vulcan  form'd  the  bower. 
Safe  from  access  of  each  intruding  power. 
Touch'd  with  her  secret  key,  the  doors  unfold : 
Self-closed,  behind  her  shut  the  valves  of  gold. 
Here  first  she  bathea ;  and  round  her  body  pours 
Soft  oils  of  fi'agrance,  and  ambrosial  showers ; 
The  winds,  perfumed,  the  balmy  gale  convey 
Through  heaven,  through  earth,  and  all  the  agrial  way :  SOO 
Spirit  divine  I  whose  exhalation  greets 
The  sense  of  gods  with  more  than  mortal  sweets. 
Thus  while  she  breathed  of  heaven,  with  decent  pride 
Her  artful  liands  the  radiant  tresses  tied ; 
Part  on  her  head  m  shining  ringlets  roU'd, 
Part  o'er  her  shoulders  waved  like  melted  gold. 
Around  her  next  a  heavenly  mantle  flow'd. 
That  rich  with  Pallas'  labour'd  colours  glow'd: 
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Larg6  clasps  of  gotd  tbe  ibidisgs  gather'd  round, 

A  golden  zone  her  swelling  boaotn  bound.  210 

Far-beaming  pendants  tremble  in  her  ear, 

Bach  gem  illumined  with  a  triple  star. 

Then  o'er  her  head  she  casts  a  veil  more  white 

Than  new-feilen  snow,  and  dazzling  as  the  tight. 

Last  her  fair  feet  celestial  sandals  grace. 

Thus  issuing  radiant,  with  majestic  pace, 

Forth  from  the  dome  th'  imperial  goddess  moves. 

And  calls  the  mother  of  the  Smiles  and  Loves. 

"How  long"  (to  Venus  thus  apart  she  cried) 
"Shall  human  strife  celestial  minds  divide?  230 

Ah,  yet  will  Venus  aid  Satumia's  joy. 
And  set  aside  the  cause  of  Greece  and  Troy?" 

"  Let  heaven's  dread  empress,"  Cythersea  said, 
"  Speak  her  request,  and  deem  her  will  obey'd."  [charms, 

"Then  grant  me,"  said  the  queen,  "those  conquering 
That  power,  which  mortals  and  immortals  warms. 
That  love,  which  melts  mankind  in  fierce  desires. 
And  bums  the  sons  of  heaven  with  sacred  fires  1 
For  1o  I  I  haste  to  these  remote  abodes. 
Where  the  great  parents  (sacred  source  of  gods !)       280 
Ocean  and  Tetbys  their  old  empire  keep. 
On  the  last  limits  of  the  land  and  deep. 
In  their  kind  arms  my  tender  years  were  pass'd; 
What  time  old  Saturn  from-  Olympus  cast. 
Of  upper  heaven  to  Jove  resign'd  the  reign, 
Whelm'd  under  the  huge  mass  of  earth  and  main. 
For  strife,  I  hear,  has  made  the  union  cease. 
Which  held  so  long  that  ancient  pair  in  peace. 
What  honour,  and  what  love  shall  I  obtain, 
Tf  I  compose  those  fatal  feuds  again ;  S40 

Once  more  their  minds  in  mutual  ties  engage, 
And  what  my  youth  has  owed,  repay  their  age?" 

She  said.     With  awe  divine  the  queen  of  love 
Obey'd  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove ; 
And  &om  her  fragrant  breast  the  zone  unbraced. 
With  various  skill,  and  high  embroidery  graced. 
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In  this  was  ererr  art,  and  every  charm. 

To  win  the  wisMt,  and  the  coldest  warm : 

Fond  lore,  the  gentle  row,  the  gay  deiire, 

The  kind  deceit,  the  atill  reviving  fire,  i 

Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs, 

Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 

This  on  her  hand  the  Cyprian  goddess  laid ; 

"Take  this,  and  viHii  it  all  thy  wish,"  she  stud. 

With  smiles  she  took  the  charm ;  and  smiling  pressM 

The  powerfiil  cestus  to  her  snowy  breast. 

Then  Venus  to  the  courts  of  Jove  withdrew, 
While  from  Olympus  pleased  Satumia  flew. 
O'er  hi^  Pieria  thence  her  course  she  bore, 
O'er  &ir  Emathia's  ever-pleasing  shore,  S 

O'er  Hnmus'  hills  with  snows  eternal  crown'd ; 
Nor  once  her  flying  foot  approach'd  the  ground. 
Then  taking  wing  from  Athos'  lofty  steep. 
She  speeds  to  Lemnos  o'er  the  rolling  deep. 
And  seeks  the  cave  of  Death's  half-brother,  Sleep. 

**  Sweet,  pleasing  Sleep !"  Satumia  thus  began, 
"Who  spread'st  thy  empire  o'er  each  god  and  man : 
tf  e'er  obsequious  to  thy  Juno's  will, 
Oh,  powers  of  slumbers  I  hear,  and  favour  still. 
Shed  thy  soft  dews  on  Jove's  4mmorta]  eyes,  S 

While  sunk  m  love's  entrancing  joys  he  lies. 
A  splendid  footstool,  and  a  throne,  that  shine 
With  gold  unfading,  Somnus,  shall  be  thine, 
The  work  of  Vulcan ;  to  indulge  thy  ease, 
When  wine  and  feasts  thy  golden  humours  please." 

"  Imperial  dame,"  the  balmy  power  replies, 
"  Great  Saturn's  heir,  and  empress  of  the  skies  I 
O'er  other  gods  I  spread  my  easy  chain ; 
The  sire  of  all,  old  Ocean,  owns  my  reign. 
And  his  hush'd  waves  lie  silent  on  the  mtun.  S 

But  how,  unbidden,  shall  I  dare  to  steep 
Jove's  awful  temples  in  the  dew  of  sleep  T 
Lcmg  since,  too  venturous,  at  thy  bold  command. 
On  those  eternal  lids  I  laid  my  hand ; 
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What-time,  deserting  Ilion's  wasted  plain. 

His  conquering  son,  Alctdes,  plough'd  the  main. 

When  lo  1  the  deeps  arise,  the  tempests  roar, 

And  drive  the  hero  to  the  Coan  shore : 

Great  Jove  awaking,  shook  the  bless'd  abodes 

With  rising  wrath,  and  tumbled  gods  on  gods ;  300 

Me  chief  he  sought,  and  from  the  realms  on  high 

Had  hurl'd  indignant  to  the  nether  sky. 

But  gentle  Night,  to  whom  I  fled  for  aid, 

(The  friend  of  earth  and  heaven,)  her  wings  display'd : 

Empower'd  the  wrath  of  gods  and  men  to  tame, 

Ev'n  Jove  revered  the  venerable  dame." 

"Yain  are  thy  fears,"  the  queen  of  heaven  replies. 
And,  speaking  rolls  her  large  majestic  eyes ; 
"Think'st  thou  that  Troy  has  Jove's  high  favour  won, 
Like  great  Alcides,  his  alUconquering  son!  800 

Hear,  and  obey  the  mistress  of  the  skies, 
Not  for  the  deed  expect  a  vulgar  prize ; 
For  know,  thy  loved-one  shall  be  ever  thine, 
The  youngest^race,  FasithaS  the  divine." 

"Swear  then,"  he  said,  "by  those  tremendous  floods 
That  roar  through  hell,  and  biod  th'  invoking  gods : 
Let  the  great  parent  earth  one  hand  sustain. 
And  stretch  the  other  o'er  the  sacred  main : 
Call  the  black  Titans,  that  with  Chronos  dwell. 
To  hear  and  witness  from  the  depths  of  hell ;  SIO 

That  she,  my  loved-one,  shall  be  ever  mine, 
The  youngest  Grace,  PasithaS  the  divine," 

The  queen  assents,  and  from  th'  infernal  bowers 
Invokes  the  sable  subtartarean  powers. 
And  those  who  rule  th'  inviolable  floods. 
Whom  mortals  name  the  dread  Titanian  gods. 

Then  swift  as  wind,  o'er  Lemnos'  smoky  isle. 
They  wing  their  way,  and  Imbrus'  sea-beat  soil, 
Through  air  unseen,  involved  in  darkness  glide. 
And  light  on  Lectos,  on  the  point  of  Ide  330 

(Mother  of  savages,  whose  echoing  hills 
Are  heard  resounding  with  a  hundred  rills) : 

'4 
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Fair  Ida  trembles  undomeath  the  god ; 

Hiuh'd  are  ber  mountaina,  and  her  foretts  nod. 

There  on  a  fir,  whose  spiiy  braDchei  rise 

To  join  its  summit  to  the  neighbouring  skies, 

Dark  in  embowering  shade,  conceal'd  trom  sight, 

Sat  Sleep,  in  likeness  of  the  bird  of  night. 

(Chalcfs  his  name  by  those  of  heavenly  birth, 

But  call'd  Cymidis  by  the  race  of  earth.)  3 

To  Ida's  top  successful  Juno  flies ; 
Great  Jove  surveys  her  with  desiring  eyes  : 
The  god,  whose  lightning  sets  the  heavens  on  tire. 
Through  all  his  boaom  feels  the  fierce  desire ; 
Fierce  as  whMi  first  by  stealth  he  seized  her  charms, 
Mt]^d  in  her  k>u1,  and  melted  in  her  arms. 
Fix'd  on  her  eyes  he  fed  his  eager  look. 
Then  press'd  her  hand,  and  thus  with  transport  spoke : 

"Why  comes  my  goddess  from  th'  ethereal  sky. 
And  not  her  steeds  and  flaming  chariot  nighl"  3 

Then  riie :  "I  haste  to  those  remote  abodes 
Where  the  great  parents  of  the  deathlesH  gods. 
The  reverend  Ocean  and  gray  Tethys  reign. 
On  the  last  limits  of  the  land  and  main. 
I  visit  these,  to  whose  indulgent  cares 
I  owe  the  nursing  of  my  tender  years. 
For  strife,  I  hear,  has  made  that  union  cease. 
Which  held  so  long  this  ancient  pair  in  peace. 
The  steeds,  prepared  my  chariot  to  convey 
O'er  earth  and  seas,  and  through  the  atrial  way,  3 

Wait  under  Ide :  of  thy  superior  power 
To  ask  consent,  I  leave  th'  Olympan  bower; 
Nor  seek,  unknown  to  thee,  the  sacred  cells 
Deep  under  seas,  where  hoary  Ocean  dwells." 

"For  that,"  siud  Jove,  "suffice  another  day; 
But  eager  love  denies  the  least  delay. 
Let  softer  cares  the  present  hour  employ. 
And  be  these  moments  sacred  all  to  joy. 
Ne*er  did  my  soul  so  strong  a  passion  prove, 
Or  for  an  earthly,  or  a  heavenly  love :  3i 
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Not  when  I  press'd  Ixion'i  matchless  damo, 

Whence  rose  Perithous,  like  the  gods  in  fame. 

Not  when  fair  Danag  felt  the  shower  of  gold 

Stream  into  life,  whence  Perseus  brave  and  bold. 

Not  thus  I  bum'd  for  either  Theban  dame, 

(Bacchus  from  this,  from  that  Alcides  came :) 

Nor  Phoemx'  daughter,  beautiful  and  young, 

Whence  godlike  Rhodamanth  and  Minos  sprung.  ~ 

Not  thus  I  bum'd  for  fair  Lntona's  face, 

Nor  comelier  Ceres'  more  majestic  grace.  S7i 

Not  thus  ev'n  for  thyself  I  felt  desire. 

As  now  my  veins  receive  the  pleasing  fire." 

He  spoke ;  the  goddess  with  the  charming  eyes 
Glows  with  celestial  red,  and  thus  replies : 

"Is  this  a  scene  for  love? — on  Ida's  height 
Exposed  to  mortal  and  immortal  sight: 
Our  joys  profaned  by  each  familiar  eye ; 
The  sport  of  heaven,  and  fable  of  the  skyT 
How  shall  I  e'er  review  the  bless'd  abodes. 
Or  mix  among  the  senate  of  the  gods  ?  36i 

Shall  I  not  think,  that,  with  disorder'd  charms, 
All  heaven  beholds  me  recent  from  thy  arms? 
With  skill  divine  has  Vulcan  form'd  thy  bower, 
Sacred  to  love  and  to  the  genial  hour; 
If  such  thy  will^  to  that  recess  retire, 
And  secret  there  indulge  thy  soft  desire." 

She  ceased ;  and,  smiling  with  superior  love, 
Thus  answer'd  mild  the  cloud-compelling  Jove ; 

"Nor  god  nor  mortal  shall  our  joys  behold. 
Shaded  with  clouds,  and  circumfused  in  gold ;  30( 

Not  ev'n  the  sun,  who  darts  through  heaven  his  rays, 
And  whose  broad  eye  th'  extended  earth  surveys." 

Gazing  he  spoke,  and  kindling  at  the  view, 
His  eager  arms  around  the  goddess  threw. 
Glad  earth  perceives,  and  from  her  bosom  pours 
Unbidden  herbs  and  voluntary  flowers : 
Thick  new-bom  violets  a  soft  carpet  spread. 
And  clustering  lotQs  swell'd  the  riung  bed, 
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And  auddeo  hyacinths  the  turf  bestow, 

Aod  flamy  crocus  made  the  tnouutun  glow.  400 

There  golden  clouds  concealed  the  heavenly  ptur, 

Steep'd  in  soft  joys,  and  circumfused  with  ur; 

Celestial  dews,  descending  o'er  the  ground. 

Perfume  the  mount,  and  breathe  ambrosia  round. 

At  length,  with  Lore  and  Sleep's  soft  power  oppress'd, 

The  panting  Thunderer  nods,  and  sinks  to  rest. 

Now  to  the  navy  borne  on  silent  wings, 
To  Neptune's  ear  soft  Sleep  this  message  brings ; 
Beside  him  sudden,  unperceived  he  stood. 
And  thus  with  gentle  words  address'd  the  god:  410 

"Now,  Neptune !  now  th'  important  hour  employ. 
To  check  awhile  the  haughty  hopes  of  Troy: 
While  Jove  yet  rests,  while  yet  my  vapours  shed 
The  golden  vision  round  his  sacred  head ; 
For  Juno's  love,  and  Sornnus'  pleasing  ties, 
Have  closed  those  awful  and  eternal  eyes." 

Thus  having  said,  the  power  of  slumber  flew, 
On  human  lids  to  drop  the  balmy  dew. 
Neptune,  with  zeal  increased,  renews  his  care. 
And  towering  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  war,  430 

Indignant  thus :  **  Oh,  once  of  martial  fa^ie  I 
Oh,  Greeks  !  if  yet  ye  can  deserve  the  name ! 
This  haltrecover'd  day  shall  Troy  obtain  ? 
Shall  Hector  thunder  at  your  ships  agaiaf 
Lo,  still  he  vaunts,  and  threats  the  fleet  with  fires. 
While  stem  Achillea  in  his  wrath  retires. 
One  hero's  loss  too  tamely  you  deplore, 
Be  still  yourselves,  and  ye  shall  need  no  more. 
Oh,  yet,  if  glory  any  bosom  warms. 
Brace  on  your  firmest  helms,  and  stand  to  arms  I  430 

His  strongest  spear  each  valiant  Grecian  wield. 
Each  valiant  Grecian  seize  his  broadest  shield ; 
Let  to  the  weak  the  lighter  arms  belong. 
The  ponderous  targe  be  wielded  by  the  strong. 
Thus  arm'd,  not  Hector  shall  our  presence  stay: 
Myself  ye  Greeks  I  myself  will  lead  the  way." 
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The  troops  assent;  their  martial  arms  they  change, 
The  busy  chiers  their  banded  legions  range. 
The  kings,  though  wounded,  and  oppress'd  with  piun; 
With  helpful  hands  themselves  assist  the  train.  440 

The  strong  and  cumbrous  arms  the  Taliant  wield. 
The  weaker  warrior  takes  a  lighter  shield. 
Thus  sheathed  in  shining  brass,  in  bright  array 
'  The  legions  march,  and  Neptune  leads  the  way: 
His  brandish'd  faulchion  flames  before  their  eyes. 
Like  lightning  flashing  through  the  frighted  skies. 
Clad  in  his  might,  tti'  earth-shaking  Power  appears; 
Pale  mortals  tremble,  and  confess  their  fears. 

Troy's  great  defender  stands  alone  unawed, 
Arms  bis  proud  host,  and  dares  oppose  a  god:  4&0 

And,  lol  the  god  and  wondrous  man  appear; 
The  sea's  stem  ruler  there,  and  Hector  here. 
The  roaring  main,  at  her  great  master's  call, 
Rose  in  huge  ranks,  and  form'd  a  watery  wall 
Around  the  ships :  seas  hanging  o'er  the  shores, 
Both  armies  join:  earth  thunders,  ocean  roars. 
Not  half  so  loud  the  bellowing  deeps  resound. 
When  stormy  winds  disclose  the  dark  profound; 
Less  loud  the  winds,  that  from  th'  ^olian  hall 
Roar  through  the  woods,  and  make  whole  forests  fall ;  460 
Less  loud  the  woods,  when  flames  in  torrents  pour, 
Catch  the  dry  mountain,  and  its  shades  devour: 
With  such  a  rage  the  meeting  hosts  are  driven. 
And  such  a  clamour  shakes  the  sounding  heaven. 
The  first  bold  javelin  urged  by  Hector's  force. 
Direct  at  Ajax'  bosom  wing'd  its  course ; 
But  there  no  pass  the  crossing  belts  afford, 
(One  braced  his  shield,  and  one  sustain'd  his  sword.) 
Then  back  the  disappointed  Trojan  drew. 
And  cursed  the  lance  that  unavailing  flew;  470 

But  'scaped  not  Ajax:  his  tempestuous  hand 
A  ponderous  atone  up-heaving  from  the  sand, 
(Where  heaps  laid  loose  beneath  the  warrior's  feet, 
Or  served  to  ballast,  or  to  prop  the  Heet,) 
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Toas'd  round  and  round,  the  missive  marble  flings  -, 

On  the  razed  shield  the  falling  ruin  rings, 

Full  on  his  breast  and  throat  with  force  descends ; 

Nor  deaden'd  there  its  giddy  fury  spends ; 

But  whirling  on,  with  many  a  fiery  round. 

Smokes  in  the  dust,  and  ploughs  into  the  ground.         480 

As  when  the  bolt,  red  hissing  from  above. 

Darts  on  the  consecrated  plant  of  Jove, 

The  mountain-oak  in  flaming  ruin  lies. 

Black  from  the  blow,  and  smokes  of  sulphur  rise, 

Stifl"  with  amaze  the  pale  beholders  stand, 

And  own  the  terrora  of  th'  almighty  hand ! 

So  lies  great  Hector  prostrate  on  the  shore ; 

His  slacken'd  hand  deserts  the  lance  it  bore ; 

His  following  shield  the  fallen  chief  o'erspread ; 

Beneath  his  helmet  dropp'd  his  fainting  head ;  490 

His  load  of  armour,  sinking  to  the  ground. 

Clanks  on  the  fleld  a  dead  and  hollow  sound. 

Loud  shouts  of  triumph  fill  the  crowded  plain ; 

Greece  sees,  in  hope,  Troy's  great  defender  slain: 

All  spring  to  seize  him ;  storms  of  arrows  fly; 

And  thicker  javelins  intercept  the  sky. 

In  vain  an  iron  tempest  hisses  round ; 

He  lies  protected  and  without  a  wound. 

Polydamas,  Ageoor  the  divine, 

The  pious  warrior  of  Anchises'  line,  500 

And  each  bold  leader  of  the  Lycian  band, 

"With  covering  shields  (a  friendly  circle)  stand. 

His  mournful  followers,  with  assistant  care, 

The  groaning  hero  to  his  chariot  bear; 

Hia  foammg  coursers,  swiiler  than  the  wind. 

Speed  to  the  town,  and  leave  the  war  behind. 

When  now  they  touch'd  the  mead's  enamel'd  side. 
Where  gentle  Xanthus  rolls  his  easy  tide. 
With  watery  drops  the  chief  they  sprinkle  round. 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  flowery  ground.  610 

Raised  on  bis  knees,  he  now  ejects  the  gore ; 
Now  faints  anew,  low-sinking  on  the  shore ; 
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By  fits  he  breathes,  half  views  the  fleeting  skies; 
And  seals  again,  by  fits,  his  swimmiQg  eyes. 

Soon  as  the  Greeks  the  chiefs  retreat  beheld, 
With  double  fury  each  invades  the  field. 
Oilean  Ajax  iirst  his  javelia  sped, 
Pierced  by  whose  point  the  son  of  Enopa  bled ; 
(Satnius  the  brave,  whom  beauteous  Neis  bore 
Amidst  her  flocks,  on  Satnio's  silver  shore.) 
Struck  through  the  belly's  rim,  the  warrior  lies 
Supine,  and  shades  eternal  veil  his  eyes. 
An  arduous  battle  rose  around  the  dead ; 
By  turns  the  Greeks,  by  turns  the  Trojans  bled. 

Fired  with  revenge,  Polydamas  drew  near. 
And  at  Prolhoenor  shook  his  trembling  spear: 
The  driving  javelin  through  his  shoulder  thrust, 
He  sinks  to  earth,  and  grasps  the  bloody  dust. 

**  Lo,  thus,"  the  victor  cries,  "we  rule  the  field, 
And  thus  their  arms  the  race  of  Panthua  wield: 
From  this  unerring  hand  there  flies  no  dart 
But  bathes  its  point  vrithin  a  Grecian  heart. 
Prompt  on  that  spear  to  which  thou  ow'st  thy  Sail, 
Go,  guide  thy  darksome  steps  to  Pluto's  dreary  hall." 

He  Bud ;  and  sorrow  touchM  each  Argive  breast ; 
The  soul  of  Ajax  bum'd  above  the  rest. 
As  by  his  side  the  groaning  warrior  fell, 
At  the  fierce  foe  he  launch'd  his  piercing  steel : 
The  foe,  reclining,  shunn'd  the  flying  death ; 
But  Fate,  Archilocus,  demands  thy  breath : 
Thy  lofty  birth  no  succour  could  impart. 
The  wings  of  death  o'ertook  thee  on  the  dart 
Swift  to  perform  Heaven's  fat^  will  it  fled. 
Full  on  the  juncture  of  the  neck  and  head, 
And  took  the  joint,  and  cut  the  nerves  in  twain : 
The  dropping  head  first  tumbled  to  the  plain. 
So  just  the  stroke,  that  yet  the  body  stood 
Erect,  then  roll'd  along  the  sands  in  blood. 

"  Here,  proud  Polydamas,  here  turn  thy  eyes !" 
The  towering  Ajax  loud  insulting  cries : 
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"  Say,  is  this  chie^  extended  on  the  plain, 
A  worthy  vengeance  for  Prothoenor  alain  T 
Mark  well  his  port;  his  figure,  and  his  face, 
Nor  speak  him  vulgar,  nor  of  vulgar  race ; 
Some  lines,  methtnks,  may  make  his  lineage  known, 
Antenor'fl  brother,  or  perhaps  his  son." 

He  spake,  and  smiled  severe ;  for  well  he  knew 
The  bleeding  youth :  Troy  sadden'd  at  the  view. 
But  fiirious  Acamas  avenged  his  cause ; 
As  Promachus  his  slaughter'd  brother  draws,  Sfli 

He  pierced  his  heart:  "Such  fate  attends  you  aU, 
Proud  Argives !  destined  by  our  arms  to  fall. 
Not  Troy  alone,  but  haughty  Greece  shall  share 
The  toils,  the  sorrows,  and  the  wounds  of  war. 
Behold  yoar  Promachus  deprived  of  breath, 
A  victim  owed  to  my  brave  brother's  death. 
Not  unappeased  he  enters  Pluto's  gate. 
Who  leaves  a  brother  to  revenge  his  fate." 

Heart-piercing  anguish  struck  the  Grecian  host, 
But  touch'd  the  breast  of  bold  Peneleus  moat;  57 

At  the  proud  boaster  he  directs  his  course ; 
The  boaster  flies,  and  shims  superior  force. 
But  young  Ilioneus  received  the  spear; 
nioneus,  his  father's  only  care : 
(Phorbas  the  rich,  of  all  the  Trojan  train 
Whom  Hermes  loved,  and  taught  the  arts  of  gain :) 
Full  in  his  eye  the  weapon  chanced  to  fall, 
And  from  the  fibres  scoop'd  the  rooted  ball, 
Drove  through  the  neck,  and  hurl'd  him  to  the  plain : 
He  lifts  his  miserable  arms  in  vain  I  58 

Swift  his  broad  &ulcbioD  fierce  Peneleus  spread. 
And  from  the  spouting  shoulders  struck  his  head ; 
To  earth  at  once  the  head  and  helmet  fly; 
The  lance,  yet  sticking  through  the  bleeding  eye, 
The  victor  seized ;  and  as  aloft  he  shook 
The  gory  visage,  thus  insulting  spoke ; 

"IVojans !  your  great  Ilioneus  behold  I 
Haste !  to  his  father  let  the  tale  be  told : 
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Let  his  high  roob  reaound  with  frantic  wo, 
Such  as  the  house  of  Fromachus  must  know; 
Let  doleful  tidings  greet  his  mother's  ear. 
Such  as  to  Fromachus'  sad  spouse  we  bear; 
When  we  victorious  shall  to  Greece  return, 
And  the  pale  matron  iu  our  triumphs  mourn." 

Dreadful  he  spake,  then  toss'd  the  head  on  high ; 
The  Trojans  hear,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly: 
Aghast  they  gaze  around  the  fleet  and  wall, 
And  dread  the  ruin  that  impends  on  all. 

Daughters  of  Jove  !  that  on  Olympus  shine. 
Ye  all-beholding,  all-recording  Nine  1  i 

Oh,  say,  when  Neptune  made  proud  llion  yield, 
'What  chief,  what  hero,  first  embrued  the  field  ? 
Of  all  the  Grecians  what  immortal  name. 
And  whose  blest  trophies  will  ye  raise  to  fame? 

Tbou  first,  great  Ajax  I  on  th'  ensanguined  plain 
Lfud'st  Hyrtiua,  leader  of  the  Mysian  train. 
Phalces  and  Mermer,  Nestor's  son  o'erthrew, 
Bold  Merion,  Morys,  and  Hippotion  slew. 
Strong  PeriphsBtes  and  Prothoon  bled. 
By  Teucer's  arrows  mingled  with  the  dead.  i 

Fierced  in  the  flank  by  Menelaus'  steel, 
His  people's  pastor,  Hyperenor,  fell ; 
Eternal  darkness  wrapt  the  warrior  round. 
And  the  fierce  soul  came  rushing  through  the  wound. 
But  stretch'd  in  heaps  before  Oileus'  son, 
Fall  mighty  numbers,  mighty  uumbers  run ; 
Ajax  the  less,  of  all  the  Grecian  race 
Skill'd  in  pursuit,  and  swiftest  in  the  chase. 
'     14*  V 
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Vm  Fiflk  SallU,  at  the  Shipi;  and  At  AcU  of  Ajax. 

AaanonRr. — lapiler,  ■viktof,  ssei  tha  Tnqua  repnlmd  from  tha  tKncbc*^ 
HBolor  in  ■  nroon,  uid  Neptona  M  llie  h«d  ol  Ihe  Oreeka :  be  u  hig-hlj 
inouued  at  the  titifice  of  Juno,  who  ippeues  him  b;  ber  aubmiisioDB  |  sha 
U  than  WDl  to  Irii  and  ApoUa.  Juno,  repurin^r  to  the  uHiobly  of  Ihe 
goda,  atumpla  with  eilraordlDaiy  addreaa  loiaemaeltaemaKiingt  JnpiMrt 
Ld  panicnlar,  Ae  toQcfaea  Man  with  a  Tiolent  Teaenunent  i  he  ii  n*Aj  to 
lake  aroaa,  but  ia  pieveuled  by  Minenrs.  Iria  and  Apollo  obey  the  ordera 
of  Jupitar)  Iria  contmandt  Neptune  to  leave  the  baiile,  to  which,  after 
mush  relaetaoee  and  paaiion,  he  conaeDU.  Apollo  rtinapiiea  Heeiar  wiih 
TigDar,  bringa  him  back  to  the  battle,  marobea  before  bim  wilh  hia  ngia, 
■ud  luma  the  foituue  of  the  fig'ht.  He  breaka  down  great  part  of  the  Gre- 
cian wall :  the  Trojana  ruah  in,  and  attempt  to  fire  the  fint  lins  of  the  fiesl, 
but  are,  aa  yet,  repelled  by  the  greater  Ajax  with  a  prodj^oua  alaagbter. 

Now  in  swift  flight  they  pass  the  trench  profound, 
And  many  a  chief  lay  gasping  on  the  ground : 
Then  Btopp'd  and  panted,  where  the  chariota  lie ; 
Fear  on  their  cheek,  and  horror  in  their  eye. 
Meanwhile,  awaken'd  from  his  dream  of  love. 
On  Ida's  summit  sat  imperial  Jove : 
Round  the  wide  fields  he  cast  a  careful  view, 
There  saw  the  Trojans  fly,  the  Greeks  pursue : 
These  proud  in  arms,  those  acatter'd  o'er  the  plain ; 
And,  midst  the  war,  the  monarch  of  the  main.        .        10 
Not  far,  great  Hector  on  the  dust  he  spies 
(His  sad  associates  round  with  weeping  eyes). 
Ejecting  blood,  and  panting  yet  for  breath. 
His  senses  wandering  to  the  verge  of  death. 
The  god  beheld  him  with  a  pitying  look. 
And  thus,  incensed,  to  fraudful  Juno  spoke : 

"C*  thou,  still  adverse  to  th'  eternal  will, 
For  ever  studious  in  promoting  ill  I 
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Thy  arts  have  made  the  godlike  Hector  yield, 

And  driveB  his  conquering  squadrons  from  the  field.      2 

Canst  thou,  unhappy  in  thy  wiles  I  withstand 

Our  power  immense,  and  brave  th'  almighty  hand? 

Hast  thou  forgot,  when,  bound  and  fix'd  on  high. 

From  the  vast  concave  of  the  spanned  sky, 

I  hung  thee  trembling  in  a  golden  chiun, 

And  all  the  raging  gods  opposed  in  vcun? 

Headlong  I  hurl'd  them  from  th'  Olympian  hall, 

Stunn'd  in  the  whirl,  and  breathless  with  the  fall. 

For  godlike  Hercules  these  deeds  were  done, 

Nor  seem'd  the  vengeance  worthy  such  a  son :  3i 

When,  by  thy  wiles  induced,  fierce  Boreas  toss'd 

The  shipwreck'd  hero  on  the  Coan  coast, 

Him  through  a  thousand  forms  of  death  I  bore, 

And  sent  to  Argos,  and  his  native  shore. 

Hear  this,  remember,  and  our  fury  dread. 

Nor  pull  th'  unwilling  vengeance  on  thy  head : 

Lest  arts  and  blandishments  successless  prove. 

Thy  soft  deceits  and  well-dissembled  love." 

The  Thunderer  spoke:  imperii  Juno  mourn 'd, 
And,  trembling,  these  submissive  words  retum'd:  4 

"  By  every  oath  that  powers  immortal  ties, 
The  foodtiil  earth,  and  all  iufolding  skies ; 
By  thy  black  waves,  trem«idous  Styx  I  that  flow 
Through  the  drear  realms  of  glidmg  ghosts  below; 
By  the  dread  honours  of  thy  sacred  head. 
And  that  unbroken  vow,  our  virgin-bed  I 
Not  by  my  arts  the  ruler  of  the  main 
Steeps  Troy  in  blood,  and  rages  round  the  plain ; 
By  Hb  own  ardour,  his  own  pity,  sway'd 
To  help  his  Greeks,  he  fought  and  disobey'd :  5 

Else  had  iby  Juno  better  counsel  given. 
And  taught  submission  to  the  sire  of  heaven." 

" Think' st  thou  with  me,  fair  empress  of  the  skies?" 
Th'  immortal  Father  with  a  smile  replies ; 
"Then  soon  the  haughty  sea-god  shall  obey. 
Nor  dare  to  act  but  when  we  point  the  way. 
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If  truth  inBpirea  thy  tongue,  proclaim  onr  will 

To  yon  bright  synod  on  th'  Olympian  hill : 

Our  high  decree  let  various  Iris  know. 

And  call  the  god  that  beam  the  silver  bow. 

Let  her  descend,  and  from  th'  embattled  plain 

Command  the  »ea-god  to  his  watery  reign : 

While  Phoebus  hastes  great  Hector  to  prepare 

To  rise  afresh,  and  once  more  wake  the  war ; 

His  labouring  bosom  reinspires  with  breath, 

And  calls  his  senses  from  the  verge  of  death. 

Greece  chased  by  Troy  ev'n  to  Achilles'  fleet. 

Shall  fall  by  thousands  at  the  hero's  feet. 

He,  not  untouch'd  with  pity,  to  the  plain 

Shall  send  Patroclas,  but  shall  send  in  vun. 

What  youths  he  slaughters  under  Ilion's  walls  1 

Ev'n  my  loved  son,  divine  Sarpedon,  falls ! 

Vanquish'd  at  last  by  Hector's  lance  he  lies. 

Then,  nor  till  then,  shall  great  Achilles  rise : 

And,  lo  1  that  instant  godlike  Hector  dies. 

From  that  great  hour  the  war's  whole  fortune  turns, 

Fallas  assists,  and  lolly  Ilion  bums. 

Not  till  that  day  shall  Jove  relax  bis  rage. 

Nor  one  of  all  the  heavenly  host  engage 

In  aid  of  Greece.     The  promise  of  a  god 

I  gave,  and  seal'd  it  with  th'  almighty  nod, 

Achilles'  glory  to  the  stars  to  raise ; 

Such  was  our  word,  and  Fate  the  word  obeys." 

The  trembling  queen  (th'  almighty  order  given) 
Swift  from  the  Idsean  summit  shot  to  heaven. 
As  some  way-faring  man,  who  wanders  o'er 
In  thought  a  length  of  lands  he  trod  before, 
'  Sends  forth  his  active  mind  from  place  to  place, 
Joins  hill  to  dale,  and  measures  space  with  space. 
So  swifl  flew  Juno  to  the  blest  abodes. 
If  thought  of  man  can  match  the  speed  of  gods. 
There  sat  the  powers  In  awful  synod  placed ; 
They  bow'd,  and  made  obeisance  as  she  paas'd. 
Through  ail  the  brazen  dome:  with  goblets  crown'd. 
They  hail  her  queen ;  the  nectar  streams  around. 
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Fair  Themii  first  presents^  the  golden  bowl. 
And  anxious  asks  what  cares  disturb  her  souiT 

To  whom  the  white-arm'd  goddess  thus  replies : 
**  Enough  thou  koow'st  the  tyrant  of  the  skies, 
Severely  bent  his  purpose  to  fullil,  1 

Unmoved  his  mind,  and  unrestrain'd  his  will. 
Go  thou,  the  feasts  of  heaven  attend  thy  call ; 
Bid  the  crown'd  nectar  circle  round  the  hall ; 
But  Jove  shall  thunder  through  th'  ethereal  dome, 
Such  stern  decrees,  such  threaten'd  woes  to  come, 
As  soon  shall  freeze  mankind  with  dire  surprise, 
And  damp  th'  eternal  banquets  of  the  skies." 

The  goddess  said;  and  sullen  took  her  place; 
Blank  horror  sadden'd  each  celestial  face : 
To  see  the  gathering  grudge  in  every  breast,  1 

Smiles  on  her  lips  a  spleenful  joy  express'd ; 
While  on  her  wrinkled  front,  and  eye-brow  bent. 
Sat  steadfast  care,  and  lowering  discontent. 

Thus  she  proceeds :  "Attend,  ye  powers  above  ! 
But  know,  'tis  madness  to  contest  with  Jove : 
Supreme  he  sits ;  and  sees,  in  pride  of  away. 
Your  vassal  godheads  grudgingly  obey : 
Fierce  in  the  majesty  of  power  controls ; 
Shakes  all  the  thrones  of  heaven,  and  bends  the  poles. 
Submiss,  immortals  I  all  he  wills  obey;  I 

And  thou,  great  Mars,  begin  and  show  the  way. 
Behold  Ascalaphus  I  behold  him  die. 
But  dare  not  murmur — dare  not  vent  a  sigh ; 
Thy  ovm  loved,  boasted  ofispring  Ues  o'erthrown, 
If  that  loved,  boasted  o&pring  be  thy  own." 

Stern  Mars,  with  anguish  for  his  slau^ter'd  son, 
Smote  his  rebelling  breast,  and  fierce  begun : 
"Thus  then,  immortals  I  thus  shall  Mars  obey; 
Forgive  me,  gods,  and  yield  my  vengeance  way: 
Descending  first  to  yon  forbidden  plain,  1 

The  god  of  battles  dares  avenge  the  slain ; 
Dares,  though  the  thunder,  bursting  o'er  my  head. 
Should  hurl  me  blazing  on  those  heaps  of  dead." 
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With  that,  he  given  command  to  Fear  and  Fli^t. 
To  join  his  rapid  coursers  for  the  fight : 
Then,  grim  in  arms,  mtfa  hasty  rengeance  flies ; 
Arms,  that  reflect  a  radiance  through  the  skies. 
And  now  had  Jove,  by  bold  rebellion  driven, 
Discharged  his  wrath  on  half  the  host  of  heaven ; 
But  Pallas,  springing  through  the  bright  abode,  140 

Starts  from  her  azure  throne  to  calm  the  god. 
Struck  for  th'  immortal  race  with  timely  fear, 
From  frantic  Mars  she  snatch'd  the  shield  and  spear; 
Then  the  huge  helmet  lifting  from  his  head. 
Thus  to  th'  impetuous  homicide  she  said : 

"  By  what  wild  passion,  furious  I  art  thou  toss'd  7 
Striv'st  thou  with  JoveT  thou  art  already  lost. 
Shall  not  the  Thunderer's  dread  command  restrain, 
And  was  imperial  Juno  heard  in  vain  1 
Back  to  the  skies  would'st  thou  with  shame  be  driven,    150 
And  in  thy  guilt  involve  the  host  of  heaven? 
IlioQ  and  Greece  no  more  shall  Jove  engage ; 
The  skies  would  yield  an  ampler  scene  of  rage. 
Guilty  and  guiltless  find  an  equal  fate, 
And  one  vast  ruin  whelm  th'  Olympian  state. 
Cease  then  thy  offipring's  death  unjust  to  call : 
Heroes  as  great  have  died,  and  yet  shall  fail. 
Why  should  heaven's  law  with  foolish  man  comply, 
Exempted  from  the  race  ordain'd  to  die?" 

This  menace  fix'd  the  warrior  to  his  throne ;  160 

Sullen  he  sat,  and  curb'd  the  rising  groan. 
Then  Juno  call'd  (Jove's  orders  to  obey) 
The  winged  Iris,  and  the  god  of  day. 
"Go,  wait  the  Thunderer's  will,"  Satumia  cried, 
"On  yon  tall  summit  of  the  fountful  Ide : 
There  in  the  Father's  awfiil  presence  stand. 
Receive,  and  execute  his  dread  command." 

She  said,  and  sat:  the  god  that  gilds  the  day. 
And  various  Iris,  wing  their  airy  way. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  to  Ida's  hill  they  came  170 

(Fair  nurse  of  fountains  and  of  savage  game). 
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Tfaeie  sat  th'  Eternal :  he  wbose  nod  controls 
The  trembling  vorld,  and  shokei  the  steady  poles. 
Veil'd  in  a  mist  of  fragrance  him  they  found, 
"With  clouds  of  gold  and  purple  circled  round. 
Well-[4eaaed  the  Thunderer  eavr  their  earnest  care. 
And  prompt  obedience  to  the  queen  of  air; 
Then,  while  a  smile  serenes  his  awful  brow. 
Commands  the  goddess  of  the  showery  bow; 

"Iris  1  descend,  and  what  we  here  ordain,  180 

Report  to  yon  mad  tyrant  of  the  main. 
Bid  him  trom  fight  to  his  own  deeps  repair, 
Or  breathe  from  ^ughter  in  the  fields  of  air. 
If  he  refuse,  then  let  him  timely  weigh 
Our  elder  birthright,  and  superior  sway. 
How  shall  his  rashness  stand  the  dire  alarms, 
If  heaven's  omnipotence  descend  in  armit? 
Strives  he  with  me,  by  whom  his  power  was  given  T 
And  is  there  equal  to  the  Lord  of  heaven?" 

Th' Almighty  spoke;  the  goddess  wii^'d  her  flight  190 
To  sacred  Uion  from  the  Idsean  height. 
Swift  as  the  rattling  hail,  or  fleecy  snows. 
Drives  through  the  skies  when  Boreas  fiercely  blows : 
So  from  the  clouds  descending  Iris  falls ; 
And  to  blue  Neptune  thus  the  goddess  calls: 

"Attend  the  mandate  of  the  sire  above, 
In  me  behold  the  messenger  of  Jove : 
He  bids  thee  from  forbidden  wars  repair 
To  thy  own  deeps,  or  to  the  fields  of  air. 
This  if  refused,  he  bids  thee  timely  weigh  200 

His  elder  birthright,  and  superior  sway. 
How  shall  thy  rashness  stand  the  dire  alarms, 
If  heaven's  omnipotence  descend  in  arms? 
Striv'st  thou  with  him,  by  whom  all  jwwer  is  given  T 
And  art  thou  equal  to  the  Lord  of  heaven?" 

"What  means  the  haughty  sovereign  of  the  skies?" 
The  king  of  ocean  thus,  incensed,  replies : 
"  Rule  as  he  will  his  portion'd  realms  on  high ; 
No  vassal  god,  nor  of  his  train,  am  1. 
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Three  brother-dmtieB  from  Satuni  come, 
And  ancient  Rbea,  Earth's  immortal  dame : 

Asflign'd  by  lot,  our  triple  rule  we  know: 
Infernal  Pluto  sways  the  shades  below; 
O'er  the  wide  clouds,  and  o'er  the  starry  plain, 
Ethereal  Jove-extends  bis  high  domain; 
My  court  beneath  the  hoary  waves  1  keef^ 
And  hush  the  roarings  of  the  sacred  deep ; 
Olympus,  and  this  earth,  in  common  lie. 
What  claim  has  here  the  tyrant  of  the  sky? 
Far  in  the  distant  douds  let  him  control, 
And  awe  the  younger  brothers  of  the  pole ; 
There  to  his  children  his  commands  be  given. 
The  trembling,  servile,  second  race  of  heaven." 

"And  must  I  then,"  said  she,  "Oh,  sire  of  floods  I 
Bear  this  fierce  answer  to  the  king  of  goda? 
Correct  it  yet,  and  change  thy  rash  intent ; 
A  noble  mind  disdains  not  to  repent. 
To  elder  brothers  guardian  fiends  are  given. 
To  scourge  the  wretch  insulting  them  and  heaven." 

"Great  is  the  prc^t,**  thus  the  god  rejoin'd, 
"When  miriiaters  are  bless'd  with  prudent  mind : 
Wam'd  by  thy  words,  to  powerful  Jove  1  yield, 
And  quit,  though  angry,  the  contended  field. 
Not  but  his  threats  with  justice  I  disclaim. 
The  same  our  honours,  and  our  birth  the  same. 
If  yet,  forgetful  of  his  promise  given 
To  Hermes,  Pallas,  and  the  queen  of  heaven. 
To  favour  Ilion,  that  perfidious  place. 
He  breaks  his  faith  with  half  th'  ethereal  race : 
Give  him  to  know,  unless  the  Grecian  train 
Lay  yon  )>roud  structures  level  with  the  plain, 
Howe'er  th'  offence  by  other  gods  be  paas'd. 
The  wrath  of  Neptune  shall  for  ever  last." 

Thus  speaking,  furious  from  the  field  he  strode. 
And  plunged  into  the  bosom  of  the  flood. 
The  Lord  of  Thunders  from  his  lofty  height 
Beheld,  and  thus  bespoke  the  source  of  light: 
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"Bdwld  I  the  god  vhoie  liquid  arma  are  burl'd 
Around  the  globe,  whose  earthquakes  rock  the  world, 
Desists  at  length  his  rebel  war  to  wage,  S50 

Seeks  his  own  seas,  and  trembles  at  our  rage ; 
Else  had  my  wrath,  heaven's  thrones  all  shaking  round, 
Bum'd  to  the  bottom  of  the  seas  profound ; 
And  all  the  gods  that  round  old  Saturn  dwell. 
Had  heard  the  thunders  to  the  deeps  of  hell. 
Well  was  the  crime  and  well  the  vMigeance  spared ; 
Er'n  power  immense  had  found  such  battle  hard. 
Gk)  thou,  my  aoa  I  the  tremUing  Greeks  alarm, 
Shake  my  broad  tegis  on  thy  active  arm, 
Be  godlike  Hector  thy  peculiar  care,  260 

Swell  his  bold  heart,  and  urge  his  strength  to  war: 
Let  Sion  conquer,  till  th'  Achaian  train 
Fly  to  their  ships  and  Hellespont  again : 
Then  Greece  sl^  breathe  from  toils." — The  godhead  said ; 
His  will  divine  the  son  of  Jove  obey'd. 
Not  half  so  swift  the  sailing  falcon  flies. 
That  drives  a  turtle  through  the  liquid  skies. 
As  Phcebus,  shooting  from  the  Idsean  brow. 
Glides  down  the  mountain  to  the  plain  below. 
There  Hector  seated  by  the  stream  he  sees,  270 

His  sense  returning  with  the  coming  breeze ; 
Again  his  pulses  beat,  his  spirits  rise ; 
Again  his  loved  companions  meet  his  eyes ; 
Jove  thinking  of  his  pains,  they  passed  away. 
To  whom  the  god  who  gives  the  golden  day : 

"Why  sits  great  Hector  from  the  field  bo  far? 
What  grief,  what  wound  withholds  thee  from  the  wart" 

The  feinting  hero,  as  the  vision  bright 
Stood  shining  o'er  him,  half  unaeal'd  his  sight : 

"What.bless'd  immortal,  with  commanding  breath, 
Thus  wakens  Hector  from  the  sleep  of  death?  280 

Has  Fame  not  told,  how,  while  my  trusty  sword 
Bathed  Greece  in  slaughter,  and  her  battle  gored, 
The  mighty  Ajax  with  a  deadly  blow 
Had  almost  aaak  me  to  the  shades  below? 
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Et*d  yet,  methinks,  the  gliding  ghosta  I  spy, 
And  bell's  black  horrors  swim  before  my  eye." 

To  him  Apollo:  "Be  no  more  diimay'd; 
See,  and  be  slrong  I  the  Thunderer  sends  thee  aid. 
Behold  I  thy  Phcebus  shall  bia  arms  employ —  S90 

Pbcebufl,  propitious  still  to  thee  and  Troy. 
Inspire  thy  warriors  then  with  manly  force. 
And  to  the  ships  impel  thy  rapid  borse : 
Ev'n  I  will  make  thy  fiery  coursers  way, 
And  drive  the  Grecians  headlong  to  the  sea." 

Thus  to  bold  Hector  spoke  the  son  of  Jove, 
And  breathed  immortal  ardour  from  above. 
As  when  the  pamper'd  steed,  ^th  reins  unbound, 
'  Breaks  from  his  stall,  and  pours  along  the  ground ; 
With  ample  strokes  he  rushes  to  the  flood,  300 

To  bathe  his  sides,  and  cool  his  fiery  blood; 
His  head  now  freed,  he  tosses  to  the  skies ; 
His  mane  diahevell'd  o'er  his  shoulder  flies ; 
He  snuffs  the  females  in  the  well-known  plain. 
And  springs,  exulting,  to  his  fields  again : 
Urged  by  the  voice  divine,  thus  Hector  flew. 
Full  of  the  god ;  tmd  all  his  hosts  pursue. 
As  when  the  force  of  men  and  dogs  combined. 
Invade  the  mountain-goat,  or  branching  hind ; 
Far  from  the  hunter's  rage  secure  they  lie  810 

Close  in  the  rock  (not  fated  yet  to  die); 
When,  lo  I  a  lion  shoots  across  the  way ! 
They  fly,  at  once  the  chasers  and  the  prey : 
So  Greece,  that  late  in  conquering  troops  pursued, 
And  mark'd  their  progress  through  the  ranks  in  blood. 
Soon  as  they  see  the  furious  chief  appear, 
Forget  to  vanquish,  and  consent  to  fear. 
■    Thoas  with  grief  observed  his  dreadfiU  course, 
Thoas,  the  bravest  of  th'  .^tolian  force ; 
Skill'd  to  direct  the  javelin's  distant  flight,  320 

And  bold  to  combat  in  the  standing  fight ; 
Not  more  in  councils  famed  for  solid  sense. 
Than  vrinning  words  and  heavenly  eloquence. 
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"Gods  I  what  portent,"  he  cried,  "these  eyes  invades  I 
I^  I  Hector  rises  from  the  Stygian  shades  I 
We  saw  him,  late,  by  thundering  Ajax  kill'd : 
What  god  restores  him  to  the  frighted  field! 
And,  not  content  that  half  of  Greece  lie  slain, 
Pours  new  destruction  on  her  sons  again? 
He  cornea  not,  Jove  !  without  thy  powerfiil  will ;  380 

Lo  I  still  he  lives,  pursues,  and  conquers  still  I 
Yet  hear  my  counsel,  and  his  worst  withstand : 
The  Greeks'  main  hody  to  the  fleet  connnand; 
But  let  the  few  whom  brisker  spirits  warm. 
Stand  the  first  onset,  and  provoke  the  storm. 
Thus  point  your  arms ;  and  when  auch  foes  appear, 
Fierce  as  he  is,  let  Hector  learn  to  fear." 

The  warrior  spoke ;  the  listening  Greeks  obey. 
Thickening  their  ranks,  and  form  a  deep  array. 

Each  Ajax,  Teucer,  Merion,  gave  command,  340 

The  valiant  leader  of  the  Cretan  band. 
And  Mars^like  Meges :  these  the  chiefs  excite, 
Approach  the  foe,  and  meet  the  coming  6ght. 
Behind,  unnumber'd  multitudes  attend, 
To  flank  the  navy,  and  the  shores  defend. 
Full  on  the  fi-ont  the  pressing  Trojans  bear. 
And  Hector  first  came  towering  to  the  wir. 
Phoebus  himself  the  rushing  battle  led ; 
A  veil  of  clouds  involved  his  radiant  head : 
High-held  before  him,  Jove's  enormous  shield  350 

Portentous  shone,  and  shaded  all  the  field ; 
Vulcan  to  Jove  th'  immortal  gifi  consign'd. 
To  scatter  hosts  and  terrify  mankind. 
The  Greeks  expect  the  shock,  the  clamours  rise 
From  different  parts,  and  mingle  in  the  skies. 
Dire  was  the  hiss  of  darts,  by  heroes  Hung, 
And  arrows  leaping  from  the  bow-string  sung ; 
These  drink  the  life  of  generous  warriors  slain ; 
Those  guiltless  fall,  and  thirst  for  blood  in  vaiu. 
As  long  as  Phoebus  bore  unmoved  the  shield,  360 

Sat  doubtful  Conquest  hovering  o'er  the  field ; 
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But  when  aloft  he  shakei  it  in  the  skies. 

Shoots  in  their  ears,  and  lightens  in  their  eyes, 

Deep  horror  seizes  every  Grecian  breast, 

Their  force  is  humbled,  and  their  fear  confess'd. 

So  flies  a  herd  of  oxen,  scatter'd  wide, 

No  swain  to  guard  them,  and  no  day  to  guide. 

When  two  fell  lions  from  the  mountain  come. 

And  spread  the  carnage  through  the  shady  gloom. 

Impending  Fhcebus  pours  around  them  fear,  S 

And  Troy  and  Hector  thunder  in  the  rear. 

Heaps  fall  on  heaps:  the  slaughter  Hector  leads ; 

First  great  Arcesilaus,  then  Stichius  bleeds ; 

One  to  the  bold  Bceotians  ever  dear, 

And  one  Meneatheus'  friend,  and  famed  compeer. 

Hedon  and  lasus,  Maeaa  sped ; 

This  sprung  from  Phelus,  and  th'  Athenians  led : 

But  hapless  Medon  from  <^leus  came ; 

Him  Ajax  honour'd  with  a  brother's  name, 

Though  bom  of  lawless  love ;  from  home  expel'd,        Si 

A  banish'd  man,  in  Phylac6  he  dwell'd, 

Press'd  by  the  vengeance  of  an  angry  wife ; 

Troy  ends,  at  last,  his  labours  and  his  life. 

Mecisteus,  next,  Polydamas  o'erthrew} 

And  thee,  brave  Clonius,  great  Agenor  slew. 

By  Paris,  Deiochus  inglorious  diei>, 

Pierced  through  the  shoulder  as  he  basely  flies. 

Polites'  arm  laid  Echius  on  the  plain  ; 

Stretch'd  on  one  heap,  the  victors  spoil  the  slain. 

The  Greeks,  dismay'd,  confused,  disperse  or  fall,  3i 

Some  seek  the  trench,  some  skulk  behind  the  wall. 

While  these  fly  trembling,  others  pant  for  breath, 

And  o'er  the  slaughter  stalks  gigantic  Death. 

On  rush'd  bold  Hector,  gloomy  as  the  night ; 

Forbids  to  plunder,  animates  the  fight, 

Points  to  the  fleet :  "  For,  by  the  gods !  who  flies. 

Who  dares  but  linger,  by  this  hand  he  dies  I 

No  weeping  sister  his  cold  eye  shall  close. 

No  friendly  hand  his  frmeral  pyre  compose. 
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Who  stops  to  plunder  in  this  signal  hour,  40 

The  birds  shall  tear  him,  and  the  dogs  devour." 

Furious  he  said ;  the  smarting  scourge  resounds ; 
The  coursers  fly;  the  smoking  chariot  bounds; 
The  hosts  rush  on ;  loud  clamours  shake  the  shore ; 
The  horses  thunder,  earth  aad  ocean  roar  I 
Apollo,  planted  at  the  trench's  bound, 
Push'd  at  the  bank :  down  sunk  th'  enormous  mound ; 
RoU'd  in  the  ditch  the  heapy  ruin  lay; 
A  sudden  road  I  a  long  and  ample  way. 
O'er  the  dread  fosse  {a  late  impervious  space)  41 

Now  steeds,  and  men,  and  cars  tumultuous  pass. 
The  wondering  crowds  the  downward  level  trod ; 
Before  them  flamed  the  shield  and  march'd  the  god. 
Then  with  his  hand  he  shook  the  mighty  wail ; 
And,  lo  I  the  turrets  nod,  the  bulwarks  fall. 
Easy,  as  when  ashore  the  in&nt  stands, 
And  draws  imagined  houses  in  the  sands, 
The  sportive  wanton,  pleased  with  some  new  play. 
Sweeps  the  slight  works  and  fashion'd  domes  away. 
Thus  vanish' d,  at  thy  touch,  the  towers  and  walls ;      42i 
The  toil  of  thousands  in  a  moment  falls. 

The  Grecians  gaze  around  with  wild  despair, 
Conflised,  and  weary  all  the  powers  with  prayer ; 
Exhort  their  men  with  praises,  threats,  commands ; 
And  urge  the  gods  with  voices,  eyes,  and  hands. 
Experienced  Nestor  chief  obtests  the  skies. 
And  weeps  his  country  with  a  father's  eyes : 

"Oh,  Jove  I  if  ever,  on  his  native  shore. 
One  Greek  enrich'd  thy  shrine  with  ofier'd  gore ; 
If  e'er,  in  hope  our  country  to  behold,  43i 

We  paid  the  fattest  firstlings  of  the  fold ; 
If  e'er  thou  sign'st  our  wishes  with  thy  nod ; 
Perform  the  promise  of  a  gracious  god  I 
This  day  preserve  our  navies  from  the  flame, 
And  save  the  reUcs  of  the  Grecian  name." 

Thus  pra/d  the  sage :  th*  Eternal  gave  consent. 
And  peals  of  thunder  shake  the  firmament ; 
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PrasDmptaous  Troy  mistook  th*  accepting  ngn. 

And  cutch'd  new  fury  at  the  voice  divine. 

Ab  when  black  tempests  mix  the  seaa  and  skies, 

The  roaring  deep«  in  watery  mountains  rise. 

Above  the  sides  of  some  tall  ship  ascend. 

Its  womb  they  deluge,  and  its  ribs  they  rend : 

Thus  loudly  roaring,. and  o'erpowering  all. 

Mount  the  thick  Trojans  up  the  Grecian  wall : 

Legions  on  legions  from  each  side  arise : 

Thick  sound  the  keels ;  the  storm  of  arrows  flies. 

Fierce  on  the  ships  above,  the  cars  below, 

These  wield  the  mace,  and  those  the  javelin  throw. 

While  thus  the  thunder  of  the  battle  raged. 
And  labouring  armies  round  the  works  engaged. 
Still  in  the  tent  Patroclus  sat,  to  tend 
The  good  Eurypylus,  bis  wounded  friend. 
He  sprinkles  healing  balms  to  anguish  kind, 
And  adds  discourse,  the  mad'cine  of  the  mind. 
But  when  he  saw,  ascending  up  the  fleet, 
Victorious  Troy,  then,  starting  &om  his  seat. 
With  bitter  groans  his  sorrows  he  express'd. 
He  wrings  his  hands,  he  beats  his  manly  breast 

"  Though  yet  thy  state  requires  redress,"  be  cries ; 
**  Depart  I  must :  what  hwror  strikes  my  eyes  I 
Charged  with  Achilles'  high  commands  I  go, 
A  mournful  witness  of  this  scene  of  wo : 
I  haste  to  urge  him,  by  his  country's  care. 
To  rise  in  arms,  and  shine  again  in  war. 
Feriiaps  some  favouring  god  his  soul  may  bend ; 
The  voice  is  powerful  of  a  faithful  friend." 

He  Bfdke :  and,  speaking,  swifter  than  the  wind. 
Sprang  from  the  tent,  and  left  the  war  behind. 
Th*  embodied  Greeks  the  fierce  attack  sustain. 
But  strive,  though  numei:;oaB,  to  repulse  in  vain  I 
Nor  could  the  Trojans,  through  that  firm  array, 
Force  to  the  fleet  and  tents  th'  impervious  way. 
As  when  a  shipwright,  with  Palladian  art. 
Smoothes  the  rough  wood,  and  levels  every  part ; 
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With  equal  hand  be  guides  hia  whole  design, 

By  the  juBt  rule,  and  the  directing  line : 

The  martial  leaders,  with  like  skill  and  care, 

Preserved  their  line,  and  equal  kept  the  war. 

Brave  deeds  of  arms  through  all  the  ruiks  were  tried,  4S0 

And  every  ship  sustained  an  equal  tide. 

At  one  proud  bark,  high  towering  o'er  the  fleet, 

Ajax  the  great,  &hd  godlike  Hector  meet ; 

For  one  bright  prize  the  matchless  chiefs  contend ; 

Nor  this  the  ships  can  fire,  nor  that  defend ; 

One  kept  the  slwre,  and  one  the  vessel  trod ; 

That  fix'd  as  Fate,  this  acted  by  a  god. 

The  SOD  of  Clytius  in  his  daring  hand. 

The  deck  approaching,  shakes  a  flaming  brand ; 

But  pierced  by  Telamon's  huge  lance  expires ;  490 

Thundering  he  falls,  and  drops  th'  extinguish'*!  fires. 

Great  Hector  view'd  him  with  a  sad  survey, 

As  stretch'd  in  dust  before  the  stem  he  lay. 

"Oh !  all  of  Trojan,  all  of  Lycian  raoe ! 

Stand  to  your  arms,  m^ntain  this  arduous  space : 

Lo  1  where  the  son  of  royal  Clytius  lies ; 

Ah  I  save  his  arms,  secure  his  obsequies." 

This  said,  his  eager  javelin  sought  the  foe : 
But  Ajax  shuun'd  the  meditated  blow. 
Not  vainly  yet  the  forceful  lance  was  thrown  ;  £00 

It  stretch'd  in  dust  unhappy  Lycophron : 
An  exile  long,  sustain'd  at  Ajax'  board, 
A  faitbflil  servant  to  a  foreign  lord ; 
In  peace,  in  war,  for  ever  at  his  side, 
Near  his  loved  master,  as  he  lived,  he  died. 
From  the  high  poop  he  tumbles  on  the  sand. 
And  lies,  a  Ufeless  load,  along  the  land. 
With  anguish  Ajax  views  the  piercing  sight. 
And  thus  mflames  his  brother  to  the  fight : 

"  Teucer,  behold  I  extended  on  the  shore  510 

Our  friend,  onr  loved  companicoi  I  now  no  more .' 
Dear  as  a  parent,  with  a  parent's  care 
To  fight  our  wars,  he  le&  bis  native  air. 
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This  death  deplored,  to  Hector's  rage  we  owe ; 
Revenge,  revenge  it  on  the  cruel  foe. 
Where  are  those  darts  on  which  the  Fates  attend? 
And  where  the  bow  which  FhtBbus  taught  to  bend?" 

Impatient  Teucer,  hastening  to  his  aid. 
Before  the  chief  his  ample  bow  display'd ; 
The  well-stored  quiver  on  his  shoulders  hung ;  520 

Then  hiss'd  his  arrow,  and  the  bow-string  sung. 
Clytus,  Fisenor's  son,  renown'd  in  fame 
(To  thee,  Folydamas !  an  honour'd  name,) 
Drove  through  the  thickest  of  th'  embattled  plains 
The  startling  steeds,  and  shook  his  eager  reins. 
As  all  on  glory  ran  his  ardent  mind. 
The  pointed  death  arrests  him  from  behind. 
Through  his  fan-  neck  the  thrilling  arrow  flies ; 
In  youth's  fair  bloom  reluctantly  he  dies. 
HurI'd  from  the  lofty  seat,  at  distance  far,  530 

The  headlong  coursers  spurn  his  empty  car, 
Till  sad  Folydamas  the  steeds  restrain'd, 
And  gave,  Astynous,  to  thy  carefiil  hand ; 
Then,  fired  to  vengeance,  rush'd  amidst  the  foe. 
Rage  edged  his  sword,  and  streugthen'd  every  blow. 

Once  more  bold  Teucer,  in  his  country's  cause, 
At  Hector's  breast  a  chosen  arrow  draws ; 
And  had  the  weapon  found  the  destined  way. 
Thy  ^1,  great  Trojan !  had  renown'd  that  day. 
But  Hector  was  not  doom'd  to  perish  then :  540 

Th'  all-wise  Disposer  of  the  fates  of  men 
(Imperial  Jove)  his  present  death  withstands ; 
Nor  was  such  glory  due  to  Teucer's  hands. 
At  its  fiill  stretch  as  the  tough  string  he  drew. 
Struck  by  an  arm  unseen,  it  burst  in  two ; 
Down  dropp'd  the  bow;  the  shaft  with  brazen  head 
Fell  innocent,  and  on  the  dust  lay  dead. 
Th'  astonish'd  archer  to  great  Ajax  cries : 
"  Some  god  prevents  our  destined  enterprise  I 
Some  god,  propitious  to  the  Trojan  foe,  650 

Has,  from  my  arm  un&iling,  struck  the  bow. 
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AimI  broke  the  nerve  my  banda  had  twined  with  art, 
Strong  to  impel  the  flight  of  many  a  dart." 

"  Since  Heaven  commanda  it,"  Ajaz  made  reply, 
"DismiaB  thy  bow,  and  lay  thy  arrows  by; 
(Thy  arms  no  less  suffice  the  lance  to  wield,) 
And  quit  the  quiver  for  the  ponderous  shield. 
In  the  first  ranks  indulge  thy  thirst  of  fame, 
Thy  brave  example  shall  the  rest  inilame. 
Fierce  as  they  are,  by  long  successes  vfdn ;  560 

To  force  our  fleet,  oi  ev'n  a  ship  to  gain. 
Asks  toil,  and  sweat,  and  blood;  their  utmost  might 
Shall  find  its  match.     No  more ;  'tia  ours  to  fight." 

Then  Teucer  laid  his  faithless  bow  aside ; 
The  fourfold  buckler  o'er  his  shoulders  tied, 
On  his  brave  head  a  crested  helm  he  placed. 
With  nodding  horse-hair  formidably  graced : 
A  dart,  whose  point  with  brass  refulgent  shines. 
The  warrior  wields ;  and  his  great  brother  joins. 

This  Hector  saw,  and  thus  express'd  his  joy:  670 

"  Ye  troops  of  Lycia,  Dardanua,  and  Troy  I 
Be  mindful  of  yourselves,  your  ancient  fame, 
And  spread  your  glory  with  the  navy's  flame. 
Jove  is  with  us ;  I  saw  his  hand  but  now. 
From  the  proud  archer  strike  his  vaunted  bow. 
Indulgent  Jove  I  how  plain  thy  favours  shine. 
When  happy  nations  bear  the  marks  divine  I 
How  eaay  then,  to  see  the  sinking  state 
Of  realms  accursed,  deserted,  reprobate  I 
Such  ia  the  fate  of  Greece,  and  such  is  ours ;  580 

Behold,  ye  warriors,  and  exert  your  powers. 
Death  ia  the  worst ;  a  fate  which  all  must  try; 
And,  for  our  country,  'tis  a  bliss  to  die. 
The  gallant  man,  though  slain  in  fight  he  be. 
Yet  leaves  his  nation  safe,  his  children  free ; 
Entails  a  debt  on  all  the  grateful  state ; 
His  own  brave  fiiends  shall  glory  in  his  fate ; 
His  wife  live  honour'd,  all  his  race  succeed. 
And  late  posterity  enjoy  the  deed  I" 
15  W 
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Tbia  roused  the  aoul  in  every  Trojan  breast 
The  godlike  Ajax  next  his  Greeks  addresa'd : 

"How  l<Mig,  ye  warriors  of  the  Argive  race ! 
(To  generous  Argos  what  a  dire  disgrace !) 
How  long  on  these  cursed  confines  will  ye  lie, 
Yet  undetermined  or  to  live  or  dieT 
What  hopes  remain,  what  methods  to  retire, 
if  once  your  vessels  catch  the  Trojan  fire? 
Mark  how  the  flames  approach,  how  near  they  fall. 
How  Hector  calls,  and  Troy  obeys  his  call ! 
Not  to  the  danpe  that  dreadful  voice  invites ; 
It  calls  to  death,  and  all  the  rage  of  fights. 
Tis  now  no  time  for  wisdom  or  debates ; 
To  your  own  hands  are  trusted  all  your  &tes ; 
And  better  far  in  one  decisive  strife, 
One  day  should  end  our  labour,  or  our  liie, 
Than  keep  this  hard-got  inch  of  barren  sands. 
Still  press'd,  and  press'd  by  such  inglorious  bands." 

The  hstening  Grecians  feel  their  leader's  flame. 
And  every  kindling  bosom  pants  for  fame. 
Then  mutual  slaughters  spread  on  either  side ; 
By  Hector  here  the  Phocian  Schedius  died ; 
There,  pierced  by  Ajai,  sunk  Laodamas, 
Chief  of  the  foot,  of  old  Antenor's  race. 
Polydamas  laid  Otus  on  the  sand. 
The  fierce  commander  of  th'  Epeian  band. 
His  lance  bold  Meges  at  the  victor  threw: 
The  victor,  stooping,  firom  the  death  withdrew 
(That  valued  life,  0  Phoebus !  was  thy  care) ; 
~  But  Crcesmus'  bosom  took  the  tlying  spear; 
His  corse  fell  bleeding  on  the  slippery  shore ; 
His  radiant  arms  triumphant  Meges  bore. 
Dolops,  the  son  of  Lampus,  rushes  on. 
Sprung  from  the  race  of  old  Laomedon, 
And  famed  for  prowess  in  a  well-fought  field ; 
He  pierced  the  centre  of  his  sounding  shield : 
But  Meges  Phyleus'  ample  breast-plate  wore 
(Well  knovrn  in  fight  on  Selld's  winding  shore ; 
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For  KiDg  Guphetes  gave  the  goldeo  mail. 
Compact,  and  firm  with  many  a  jointed  scale) ; 
Which  oft,  in  cities  storm'd,  and  battles  won. 
Had  saved  the  father,  and  now  saves  the  son. 
Full  at  the  Trojan's  head  he  urged  his  lance. 
Where  the  high  plumes  above  the  helmet  dance, 
Now  tinged  with  Tyrian  dye ;  in  dust  below. 
Shorn  from  the  crest,  the  purple  honours  glow. 
Meantime,  their  fight  the  Spartan  king  survey'd. 
And  stood  by  Meges'  side,  a  sudden  aid. 
Through  Bolops'  shoulder  urged  his  forceful  dart, 
Which  held  its  passage  through  the  panting  heart. 
And  issued  at  his  breast.     With  thundering  sound 
The  warrior  falls,  extended  on  the  ground. 
In  rush  the  conquering  Greeks  to  spoil  the  slain ; 
But  Hector's  voice  excites  his  kindred  train ; 
The  hero  most,  from  Hicetaoa  sprung, 
fierce  Melanippus,  gallant,  brave,  and  young; 
He  (ere  to  Troy  the  Grecians  cross'd  the  main) 
Fed  his  large  oxen  on  Percotft's  plwn ; 
But  when,  oppress'd,  his  country  claimed  his  care, 
Retum'd  to  Ilion,  and  escel'd  in  wfir ; 
For  this,  in  Priam's  court  he  held  his  place, 
Beloved  no  less  than  Priam's  royal  race. 
Him  Hector  singled,  as  his  troops  he  led. 
And  thus  inflamed  him,  pointing  to  the  dead : 

"  Lo,  Melanippus !  lo  where  Dolops  lies ; 
And  is  it  thus  our  royal  kinsman  dies? 
O'ermatch'd  he  falls  j  to  two  at  once  a  prey. 
And,  lo  1  they  bear  the  bloody  arms  away ! 
Come  on !  a  distant  war  no  longer  wage, 
But  hand  to  hand  thy  country's  foes  engage : 
Till  Greece  at  once,  and  all  her  glory  end. 
Or  Ilion  from  her  towery  height  descend, 
Heaved  from  the  lowest  stone ;  and  bury  all 
In  one  sad  sepulchre,  one  common  fall." 

Hector  (this  said)  rush'd  forward  on  the  foes : 
With  equal  ardour  Melanippus  glows. 
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Then  Ajax  thus :  "Oh,  Greeks  I  respect  your  famf^ 
Respect  yourselves,  and  learn  an  honest  shame : 
Let  mutual  reverence  mutual  warmth  inspire, 
And  catch  from  breast  to  breast  the  noble  fire. 
On  valour's  side  the  odds  of  combat  lie,  fl 

The  brave  live  glorious,  or  lamented  die  ; 
The  wretch  that  trembles  in  the  field  of  fame. 
Meets  death,  and  worse  than  death,  eternal  shame," 

His  generous  sense  he  not  in  vain  imparts ; 
It  sunk,  and  rooted  in  the  Grecian  hearts ; 
They  join,  they  throng,  they  thicken  at  his  call. 
And  flank  the  navy  with  a  brazen  wall ; 
Shields  touching  shields,  in  order  blaz«  above. 
And  stop  the  Trojans,  though  impell'd  by  Jove. 
Tbe  fiery  Spartan  first,  with  loud  applause,  fl 

Warms  the  bold  son  of  Nestor  in  his  cause. 

"  Is  there,"  he  said,  "  in  arms  a  youth  like  you. 
So  strong  to  fight,  so  acUve  to  pursue? 
Why  stand  you  distant,  nor  attempt  a  deed? 
Lifl  the  bold  lance,  and  make  some  Trojan  bleed." 

He  said ;  and  backward  to  the  lines  retired ; 
Forth  nish'd  the  youth,  with  martial  fury  fired. 
Beyond  the  foremost  ranks ;  his  lance  he  threw, 
Ami  round  the  black  battalions  cast  his  view. 
The  troops  of  Troy  recede  with  sudden  fear,  6 

While  the  swift  javelin  hiss'd  ^ong  in  air. 
Advancing  Melanippus  met  the  dart 
With  bis  bold  breast,  and  felt  it  in  his  heart ; 
Thundering  he  ftlls ;  bis  falling  arms  resound. 
And  his  broad  buckler  rings  against  the  ground. 
The  victor  leaps  upon  his  prostrate  prize ; 
Thus  on  a  roe  the  well-breathed  beagle  flies. 
And  rends  his  side,  &esh-bleeding  with  the  dart 
The  distant  hunter  sent  into  hia  heart. 
Observing  Hector  to  the  rescue  flew ;  7 

Bold  as  he  was,  Antilochus  withdrew. 
So  when  a  savage,  ranging  o'er  the  plain, 
Has  torn  the  shepherd's  dog,  or  shepherd  swain. 
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Whfle,  coDscioas  of  the  deed,  he  glares  around. 

And  hears  the  gathering  multitude  resound, 

Timely  he  flies  the  yet  untasted  food, 

And  gains  the  fi^endly  shelter  of  the  wood : 

So  fears  the  youth ;  all  Troy  with  shouts  pursue. 

While  stones  and  darts  in  mingled  tempests  flew; 

But,  enter'd  in  the  Grecian  ranks,  he  turns  710 

His  manly  breast,  and  with  new  fury  bums. 

Now  en  the  fleet  the  tides  of  Trojans  drove. 
Fierce  to  fulfil  the  stem  decrees  of  Jove : 
The  sire  of  gods,  confirming  Thetis'  prayer. 
The  Grecian  ardour  quench'd  in  deep  despair; 
But  lifts  to  glory  Troy's  prevailing  Imnds, 
Swells  all  their  hearts,  and  strengthens  all  their  hands. 
On  Ida's  top  he  waits  with  longing  eyes, 
To  view  the  navy  blazing  to  the  skies ; 
Then,  nor  till  then,  the  scale  of  war  shall  turn,  720 

The  Trojans  fly,  and  conquer'd  liion  bum. 
These  fates  revolved  in  his  almighty  mind. 
He  r^ses  Hector  to  the  work  design'd. 
Bids  him  with  more  than  mortal  fury  glow, 
And  drives  him,  like  a  lightning,  on  the  foe. 
So  Mars,  when  human  crimes  for  vengeance  call, 
Shakes  his  huge  javelin,  and  whole  armies  fall. 
Not  with  more  rage  a  conflagration  rolls, 
Wraps  the  vast  mountains,  and  involves  the  poles. 
He  foams  with  wrath ;  beneath  his  gloomy  brow         780 
Like  fiery  meteors  his  red  $ye;;balls  glow:  ix.^' 
The  radiant  helmet  on  his  temples  burns, 
Waves  when  he  nods,  and  lightens  as  he  turns : 
For  Jove  his  splendour  round  the  chief  had  thrown. 
And  cast  the  blaze  of  both  the  hosts  on  one. 
Unhappy  glories  I  for  his  fate  was  near, 
Dae  to  stem  Pallas,  and  Pelides'  spear : 
Yet  Jove  deferr'd  the  death  he  was  to  pay. 
And  gave  what  Fate  allowed,  the  honours  of  a  day  I 

Now,  all  on  Are  for  &me,  his  breast,  his  eyes  740 

Bora  at  each  foe,  and  single  every  prize ; 
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Still  at  the  ckMest  ntoks,  the  thickest  fight. 

He  points  his  ardour  and  exerts  bis  might. 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tower. 

On  all  sides  batter'd,  yet  resists  his  power: 

So  some  tall  rock  o'erhangs  the  hoary  main. 

By  winds  assail'd,  by  billows  beat  in  vain: 

Unmoved  it  bears,  above,  the  tempest  blow, 

And  sees  the  watery  mountains  break  below. 

Girt  in  surrounding  flames  he  seems  to  fall,  ' 

Like  fire  from  Jove  he  bursts  upon  them  all: 

Bursts  BB  a  wave  that  from  a  cloud  impends, 

And  swell'd  with  tempests  on  the  ship  descends: 

White  are  the  decks  with  foam;  the  winds  aloud 

Howl  o'er  the  masts,  and  sing  through  every  shroud. 

Pale,  trembling,  tired,  the  sailors  freeze  with  fears: 

And  instant  death  on  every  wave  appears: 

So  pale  the  Greeks  the  eyes  of  Hector  meet, 

The  chief  so  thunders,  and  so  shakes  the  fleet. 

As  when  a  lion,  rushing  from  his  den,  ' 

Amidst  the  plain  of  some  wide-water'd  fen, 
(Where  numerous  oxen,  as  at  ease  they  feed. 
At  large  expatiate  o'er  the  ranker  mead,) 
Leaps  on  the  herds  before  the  herdsman's  eyes: 
The  trembling  herdsman  &r  to  distance  flies: 
Some  lordly  bull  (the  rest  dispersed  and  fled) 
He  singles  out;  arrests,  and  lays  him  dead: 
Thus  from  the  rage  of  Jove-like  Hector  flew 
All  Greece  in  heaps;  but  one  he  seized  and  slew: 
Mycenian  Periphes,  a  mighty  name,  '. 

In  wisdom  great,  in  arms  well  known  to  fame; 
The  minister  of  stem  Eurystheus'  ire, 
Agunst  Alcides,  Copreus  was  bis  sire: 
The  son  redeemM  the  honours  of  the  race, 
A  son  as  generous  as  the  sire  was  base; 
O'er  all  his  country's  youth  conspicuous  fiir 
In  every  virtue,  or  of  peace  or  war: 
But  doom'd  to  Hector's  stronger  force  to  yield ! 
Against  the  margin  of  his  ample  shield 
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He  struck  his  hasty  foot :  hia  heels  ap-spnmg ;  TOO 

Supioe  be  fell ;  his  brazen  helmet  rung. 

On  the  fall'n  chief  th*  jnTfiding  Trojan  press'd, 

And  plunged  the  pointed  javelin  in  his  breast. 

Hia  circling  friends,  who  strove  to  guard  too  lata 

Th'  unhappy  hero,  fled,  or  shared  bis  fate. 

Chased  from  the  foremost  line,  the  Grecian  train 
Now  man  the  next,  receding  toward  the  main: 
Wedged  in  one  body  at  the  tents  they  stand, 
Wall'd  round  with  stems,  a  ^oomy,  desperate  band. 
Now  manly  shame  forbids  th'  inglorious  flight;  7io 

Now  fear  itself  confines  them  to  the  fight; 
Man  courage  breathes  in  man ;  but  Nestor  moat 
(The  sage  preserver  of  the  Grecian  host) 
Exhorts,  adjures,  to  guard  these  utmost  shores ; 
And  by  their  parents,  by  themselves,  implores. 

"Oh,  friends  I  be  men :  your  generous  breaats  inflame 
With  equal  honour,  and  with  mutual  shame ! 
Think  of  your  hopes,  your  fortunes;  all  the  care 
Your  wives,  your  infants,  and  your  parents  share : 
Think  of  each  living  fether's  reverend  head:  800 

Think  of  each  ancestor  with  glory  dead  t 
Absent,  by  me  they  speak,  by  me  they  suo , 
They  ask  their  safety  and  their  fame  from  you: 
The  gods  their  &tes  on  this  one  action  lay. 
And  all  are  lost,  if  you  desert  the  day." 

He  spoke ;  and  round  him  breathed  heroic  br^^r, 
Minerva  seconds  what  the  sage  inspires. 
The  mist  of  darkness  Jove  around  them  threw 
She  clear'd,  restoring  all  the  war  to  view; 
A  sudden  ray  shot  beaming  o'er  the  p)am,  610 

And  show'd  the  shores,  the  navy,  and  the  main : 
Hector  they  saw,  and  all  who  fly,  or  fight, 
The  scene  wide-opening  to  the  blaze  of  light. 
First  of  the  field,  great  Ajax  strikes  their  eyes. 
His  port  majestic,  and  his  ample  size : 
A  ponderous  mace,  with  studs  of  iron  orown'd. 
Full  twenty  cubits  long,  he  swings  Around  i  - 

&>"gl': 
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Nor  fights  like  others,  fix'd  to  certain  stands, 
But  looks  a  moving  tower  above  the  buids : 
High  on  the  deck,  with  vast  gigantic  stride. 
The  godlike  hero  stalks  from  side  to  side. 
So  when  a  horseman  from  the  watery  mead 
(Ski)lM  in  the  manage  of  the  bounding  steed) 
Drives  four  fair  coursers,  practised  to  obey. 
To  some  great  city  through  the  public  way ; 
Safe  in  his  art,  as  aide  by  side  they  run, 
He  shifts  hia  seat,  and  vaults  from  one  to  one ; 
And  now  to  this,  and  now  to  that  he  flies ; 
Admiring  numbers  follow  with  their  eyes. 

From  ship  to  ship  thus  Ajai  swiftly  flew,  i 

No  less  the  wonder  of  the  warring  crew. 
As  fiirious  Hector  thunder'd  threats  aloud. 
And  rush'd  enraged  before  the  Trojan  crowd : 
Then  swift  invades  the  ships,  whose  beaky  prores 
Lay  rank'd  contiguous  on  the  bending  shores : 
So  the  strong  eagle  from  his  airy  height, 
Who  marks  the  swans'  or  cranes'  embodied  flight. 
Stoops  down  impetuous,  while  they  light  for  food. 
And,  stooping,  darkens  with  his  wings  the  flood. 
Jove  leads  him  on  with  his  almighty  hand,  I 

And  breathes  fierce  spirits  in  his  following  band. 
The  warring  nations  meet,  the  battle  roars. 
Thick  beats  the  combat  on  the  sounding  prores. 
Thou  woaldst  have  thought,  so  furious  was  their  fire. 
No  force  could  tame  them,  and  no  toil  could  tire ; 
As  if  new  vigour  from  new  flghts  they  won. 
And  the  long  battle  was  but  then  begun. 
Greece,  yet  onconquer'd,  kept  alive  the  war. 
Secure  of  death,  confiding  in  despair; 
Troy,  in  proud  hopes,  already  view'd  the  main  I 

Bright  with  the  blaze,  and  red  with  heroes  slain  I 
Like  strength  is  felt  from  hope  and  fi-om  despair. 
And  each  contends,  as  his  were  all  the  war. 

*Twas  thou,  bold  Hector !  whose  resistless  huid 
First  seized  a  ship  on  that  contested  strand ; 
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The  same  which  dead  Protesilails  bore, 

The  first  that  touch'd  th'  uahappy  Trojan  shore : 

For  tliia  ia  arms  the  warring  nations  stood, 

And  bathed  their  generous  breasts  with  mutual  blood. 

No  room  to  poise  the  lance  or  bend  the  bow,  860 

But  hand  to  hand,  and  man  to  man  they  grow: 

Wounded  they  wound ;  and  seek  each  other's  hearts 

With  faulchiooB,  axes,  swords,  and  shorten'd  darts. 

The  faulchions  ring,  shields  rattle,  axes  sound. 

Swords  fiash  in  air,  or  glitter  on  the  ground : 

With  streaming  blood  the  slippery  shores  are  dyed, 

And  slaughtered  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide. 

Still  raging  Hector  with  bis  ample  hand 
Grasps  the  high  stern,  and  gives  this  loud  command : 

"Haste,  bring  the  fiames !  the  toil  often  long  years  870 
Is  linish'd  !  and  the  day  desired  appears  ! 
This  happy  day  with  acclamations  greet, 
Bright  with  destruction  of  yon  hostile  fleet. 
The  coward  counsels  of  a  timorous  throng 
Of  reverend  dotards,  check'd  our  glory  long : 
Too  long  Jove  JulI'd  us  with  lethargic  charms, 
But  now  in  peals  of  thunder  calls  to  arms : 
Id  this  great  day  he  crowns  our  full  desires. 
Wakes  all  our  force,  and  seconds  all  our  fires." 

He  spoke :  the  warriors,  at  his  fierce  command,       880 
'   Pour  a  new  deluge  on  the  Grecian  band. 
Ev*n  Ajax  paused  (so  thick  the  javelins  fly), 
Stepp'd  back,  and  doubted  or  to  live  oi'  die. 
Yet  where  the  oars  are  placed,  he  stands  to  wait 
What  chief  approaching  dares  attempt  his  fute  : 
Ev'n  to  the  last  his  naval  charge  defends, 
Now  shakes  his  spear,  now  lifts,  and  now  protends ; 
Ev'n  yet  the  Greeks  with  piercing  shouts  inspires, 
Amidst  attacks,  and  deaths,  and  darts,  and  fires : 

"Oh,  friends  I  oh,  heroes  I  names  for  ever  dear,        800 
Once  sons  of  Mars,  and  thunderbolts  of  warl 
Ah  I  yet  be  mindful  of  your  old  renown, 
Your  great  fbrefathen^  virtues  and  your  own ! 
16" 
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What  aids  expect  you  in  this  utmost  strait? 
What  bulwarks  rising  between  you  and  fate? 
No  aids,  no  bulwarks,  your  retreat  attend ; 
No  friends  to  help,  no  city  to  defend  : 
This  spot  is  all  you  have,  to  lose  or  keep ; 
There  stand  the  Trojans,  and  here  rolls  the  deep. 
'Tis  hostile  ground  you  tread ;  your  native  lands 
Far,  fer  from  hence:  your  fates  are  in  your  hands." 

Raging  he  spoke ;  nor  farther  wastes  hia  breath, 
But  turns  his  javelin  to  the  work  of  death. 
Whatever  bold  Trojan  arm'd  his  daring  hands. 
Against  the  sable  ships  with  flaming  brands ; 
So  well  the  chief  his  naval  weapon  sped. 
The  luckless  warrior  at  his  stem  lay  dead ; 
Full  twelve,  the  boldest,  in  a  moment  fell. 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  the  shades  of  hell. 
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The  8ix&  BatSt:  t/uAcaand  Deatli  of  Patrodvt. 

l&MiTMnT.— Fatroolna,  in  pnnauiM  of  the  nqaeat  of  N«noT  in  the  clercnlh 
book,  entreat*  Aohillw  to  auffcr  bim  to  go  to  the  auiatauM  of  tti«  Oieeka 
with  Achilloa'  troopa  aod  aimoar.  He  agms  to  it,  but  at  the  aame  lime 
chargaa  him  to  corneal  himeelf  with  leacuin^  the  fleet,  without  farib« 
purauit  of  the  enomj.  The  armour,  howes,  aoldiera,  and  officera  of  Aehilln 
are  deaciibed.  Achillea  offsra  a  libation  for  the  aucceaa  of  hla  friend,  after 
which  Falroclnaleada  the Hjrmidoaa  (o  battle.  ThaTroJDiu,  attbeaii^ht 
of  Patrocloa  in  Achillea'  armour,  taking  him  for  thai  hero,  are  cut  iiuo 
the  Dtmoal  couatemalioD  i  he  beau  tbem  off  liom  the  Tsaada.  Hector 
fainualf  fti«.  Saipedou  ia  killed,  Iboogli  Japiler  was  avena  to  faia  fata. 
Seraral  other  panicnlan  of  the  battle  are  deecribed  (  in  the  heal  of  which, 
Patrocloa,  neglecting  (he  orders  of  Achillea,  ponuea  the  foe  to  the  walla 
of  Troji  where  A[h>Uo  lepulHs  and  disBmu  him,  Euphorbua  wouuda  him, 
•nd  Heolot  killa  him ;  which  concludea  the  book. 

So  wair'd  both  armies  on  th'  ensanguined  shore. 
While  the  black  vessels  smoked  with  human  gore. 
Meantime,  Patroclus  to  Achilles  flies ; 
The  streaming  tears  fall  copious  from  his  eyes ; 
Not  fiister  trickling  to  the  plains  below, 
From  the  tall  rock  the  sable  waters  flow. 
Divine  Pelides,  with  compassion  moved. 
Thus  spoke,  indulgent,  to  his  best  beloved : 

"  Patroclus,  say,  what  grief  thy  bosom  bears. 
That  flows  so  fast  in  these  unmanly  learal  10 

No  girl,  no  infant  whom  the  mother  keeps 
From  her  loved  breast,  with  fonder  passion  weeps  ; 
Not  more  the  mother's  soul  that  infant  warms, 
Clung  to  her  knees,  and  reaching  at  her  arms. 
Than  ihou  haat  mme  t    Oh !  tell  me,  to  what  end 
Thy  melting  sorrows  thus  pursue  thy  fnva^t 
Griev'st  thou  for  me,  or  for  my  martial  baodT 
Or  come  sad  tidmgs  from  our  native  land  ? 
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Oar  fathers  live  (our  first,  most  tender  care), 
Thy  good  MentEtiiu  breathes  the  vital  air,  S 

And  hoary  Peleus  yet  extends  his  days ; 
-  Pleased  in  their  age  to  hear  their  children's  praise. 
Or  may  some  meaner  cause  tliy  pity  claim? 
Perhaps  yon  relics  of  the  Grecian  name, 
Doom'd  in  their  ships  to  sink  by  fire  and  sword, 
And  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  haughty  lord? 
Whate'er  the  cause,  reveal  thy  secret  care, 
And  speak  those  sorrows  which  a  friend  would  share." 

A  sigh,  that  instant,  from  his  bosom  broke, 
Another  follow'd,  and  Patroclus  spoke  i  3 

"IiCt  Greece  at  length  with  pity  touch  thy  breast. 
Thyself  a  Greek;  and,  once,  of  Greeks  the  best! 
Lo  I  every  chief  that  might  her  fate  prevent. 
Lies  pierced  with  wounds,  and  bleeding  in  his  tent 
Eurypylus,  Tydides,  Atreus'  son, 
And  wise  Ulysses,  at  the  navy  groan, 
More  for  their  country's  wounds,  than  for  their  own. 
Their  pun,  soft  arts  of  pharmacy  can  ease, 
Thy  breast  alone  no  lenitives  appease. 
May  never  rage  like  thine  my  soul  enslave,  4 

Oh,  great  in  vain  I  unprofitably  brave  1 
Thy  country  slighted  in  her  last  distress, 
What  friend,  what  man,  from  thee  shall  hope  redress? 
No :  men  unborn,  and  ages  yet  behind, 
Shall  curse  that  iierce,  that  unforgiving  mind. 
Oh,  man  unpilying  1  if  of  man  thy  race  ; 
But  sure  thou  spring'st  not  from  a  soft  embrace, 
Nor  ever  amorous  hero  caused  thy  birth, 
Nor  ever  tender  goddess  brought  thee  forth. 
Some  rugged  ro<^'s  hard  entrails  gave  thee  form,  5 

And  raging  seas  produced  thee  in  a  storm — 
A  soul  well  suiting  that  tempestuous  kind. 
So  rough  thy  manners,  so  untamed  thy  mind. 
If  some  dire  oracle  thy  breast  alarm. 
If  aught  from  Jove,  or  Thetis,  stop  thy  arm, 
Some  beam  of  comfort  yet  on  Greece  may  shin^ 
If  I  but  lead  the  Myrmidonian  line : 
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Clad  in  thy  dreadful  arms  if  I  appear, 

Proud  Troy  shall  tremble,  and  desert  the  w«r: 

Without  thy  person,  Greece"  shall  win  the  day,  ( 

And  thy  mere  image  chase  her  foes  away. 

Press'd  by  fresh  forces,  her  o'erlabour'd  train 

Shall  quit  the  ships,  and  Greece  respire  again." 

Thus,  blind  to  Fate !  with  supplicating  breath, 
Thou  begg'st  his  arms,  and  in  his  arms  thy  death. 
Unfortunately  good !  a  boding  sigh 
Thy  friend  retum'd ;  and  with  it  this  reply: 

**  Patroclus  I  thy  Achilles  knows  no  fears ; 
Nor  words  from  Jove,  nor  oracles  he  hears ; 
Nor  aught  a  mother's  caution  can  suggest:  ' 

The  tyrant's  pride  lies  rooted  in  my  breast. 
My  wrongs,  my  wrongs,  my  constant  thought  engage. 
Those,  my  sole  oracles,  inspire  my  rage. 
I  made  him  tyrant:  gave  him  power  to  wrong 
Et'q  me :  I  felt  it :  and  shall  feel  it  long. 
The  maid,  my  black-^yed  maid,  he  forced  away. 
Due  to  the  toils  of  many  a  well-fought  day; 
Due  to  my  conquest  of  her  father's  reign ; 
Due  to  the  votes  of  all  the  Grecian  train. 
From  me  he  forced  her;  me,  the  bold  and  brave ;  f 

Disgraced,  dishonour'd  like  the  meanest  slave. 
But  bear  we  this :  the  wrongs  I  grieve  are  past : 
Tis  time  our  fury  should  relent  at  last: 
I  tiz'd  its  date ;  the  day  I  wish'd  appears : 
Now  Hector  to  my  ships  bis  battle  bears. 
The  fiames  my  eyes,  the  shouts  inv&de  my  ears. 
Go,  then,  Patroclus  I  court  fair  honour's  charms 
In  Troy's  famed  fields,  and  in  Achilles'  arms : 
Lead  forth  my  martial  Myrmidons  to  light. 
Go,  save  the  fleets,  and  conquer  in  my  right.  1 

See  the  thin  relics  of  their  baffled  band, 
At  the  last  edge  of  y<m  deserted  land  I 
Behold  all  Ilion  on  their  ships  descends; 
How  the  cloud  blackens,  how  the  storm  impends ! 
It  was  not  thus  when,  at  my  sight  amazed, 
Troy  saw  and  trembled  as  this  helmet  blazed : 
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Had  not  th*  injurious  king  our  friendship  lost, 

Yon  ample  trench  had  boried  half  her  host 

No  camps,  no  bulwarks  now  the  Trojans  fear, 

Those  are  not  dreadful,  no  Achillea  there :  101 

No  longer  flames  the  lance  of  Tydeus*  son; 

No  more  your  general  c^ls  his  heroes  on ; 

Hector  alone  I  bear:  his  dreadful  breath 

Commands  your  slaughter,  or  proclums  your  death. 

Yet  now,  Fatroclus,  issue  to  the  plain ; 

Now  save  the  ships,  the  rising  fires  restrain. 

And  give  the  Greeks  to  visit  Greece  again. 

But  heed  my  words,  and  mark  a  friend's  command. 

Who  trusts  his  fiune  and  honours  in  thy  hand, 

And  from  thy  deeds  expects  th*  Achaian  host  IK 

Shall  render  back  the  beauteous  maid  he  lost. 

Rage  uncontrol'd  through  all  the  hostile  crew. 

But  touch  not  Hector ;  Hector  is  my  due. 

Though  Jove  in  thunder  should  command  the  war, 

Be  just,  consult  my  glory,  and  forbear. 

The  fleet  once  saved,  desist  from  farther  ciiase, 

Nor  lead  to  Ilion's  walls  the  Grecian  race  ; 

Some  adverse  god  thy  rashness  may  destroy; 

Some  god,  like  PhtEbus,  ever  kind  to  Troy. 

Let  Greece,  redeem'd  from  this  destructive  strait,        12( 

Do  her  own  work ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  fate. 

Oh  I  would  to  all  th'  immortal  powers  aiiove, 

Apollo,  Fall^,  and  almighty  Jove, 

That  not  one  Trojan  might  be  left  alive. 

And  not  a  Greek  of  all  the  race  survive ; 

Might  only  we  the  vast  destruction  shun, 

And  only  we  destroy  th'  accursed  town." 

Such  conference  held  the  chiefs :  while  on  the  strand. 
Great  Jove  with  conquest  crown'd  the  Trojan  band. 
Ajax  no  more  the  sounding  storm  sustain'd,  ISO 

So  thick  the  darts  an  iron  tempest  rain'd : 
On  his  tired  arm  the  weighty  buckler  hung ; 
His  hollow  helm  with  falling  javelins  rung } 
His  breath  in  quick,  short  paatings,  comes  and  goes ; 
And  painfiU  sweat  from  all  his  members  flows : 
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Spent  and  o'erpo'wer'd,  he  barely  breathes  at  most ; 
Yet  scarce  an  army  stirs  liim  from  his  post: 
Dangers  on  dangers  all  around  him  grow. 
And  toil  to  toil,  and  wo  succeeds  to  wo. 

Say,  Muses,  throned  above  the  starry  frame,  140 

How  first  the  navy  blazed  with  Trojan  flame? 

Stem  Hector  waved  his  sword ;  and  standing  near 
Where  furious  Ajax  plied  his  ashen  spear. 
Full  on  the  lance  a  stroke  so  justly  sped. 
That  the  broad  faulchion  lopp'd  its  brazen  head : 
His  pointless  spear  the  warrior  shakes  in  vain ; 
The  brazen  head  falls  sounding  on  the  plain. 
Great  Ajax  saw,  and  own'd  the  hand  divine, 
Confessing  Jove,  and  trembling  at  the  sign ; 
Wam'd,  he  retreats.     Then  swift  on  all  sides  pour       ISO 
The  hissing  brands;  thick  streams  the  fiery  shower; 
O'er  the  high  stem  the  curling  volumes  rise. 
And  sheets  of  rolling  smoke  involve  the  skies. 

Divine  Actulles  view'd  the  rising  flames, 
And  smote  his  thigh,  and  thus  aloud  exclaims : 

"Arm,  arm,  Patroclus !     Lo,  the  blaze  aspires  I 
The  glowing  ocean  reddens  with  the  fires. 
Arm,  ere  our  vessels  catch  the  spreading  flame  I 
Arm,  ere  the  Grecians  be  no  more  a  name  I 
I  haste  to  bring  the  troops," — The  hero  said ;  160 

The  friend  with  ardour  and  with  joy  obey'd. 
He  cased  bis  limbs  in  brass ;  and  first  around 
His  manly  legs  with  silver  buckles  bound 
The  clasping  greaves  i  then  to  his  breast  applies 
The  flaming  cuirass,  of  a  thousand  dyes ; 
Emblazed  with  studs  of  gold  his  faulchion  shone 
In  the  rich  belt,  as  in  the  starry  zone : 
Achilles'  shield  his  ample  shoulders  spread, 
Achilles'  helmet  nodded  o'er  hia  head : 
Adom'd  in  all  his  terrible  array,  110 

He  flash'd  around  intolerable  day. 
Alone,  untouch'd,  Felides'  javelin  stands, 
Not  to  be  poised  but  by  Pelides'  hands ; 

,i   ,..,o,C,oo'^lc 
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From  Pelion's  shady  brow  the  plant  entire, 
Old  ChiroD  rent,  and  sh&ped  it  for  his  sire ; 
Whose  son's  great  arm  eiose  the  weapon  wields, 
l%e  death  of  heroes  and  the  dread  of  fields. 

Then  brave  Automedon  (an  honour'd  name. 
The  second  to  his  lord  in  love  and  fame. 
In  peace  his  friend,  and  parbier  of  the  war)  180 

The  winged  coursers  harness'd  to  the  car; 
Xanthus  and  Balius,  of  immortal  breed. 
Sprung  from  the  wind,  and  like  the  wind  in  speed ; 
Whom  the  wing*d  Harpy,  swifi  Podarg^  bore. 
By  Zephyr  pregnant  on  the  breezy  shore : 
Swifl  Fedasus  was  added  to  their  side 
(Once  great  Action's,  now  Achilles'  pride), 
Who,  like  in  strength,  in  swiftness,  and  in  grace, 
A  mortal  courser,  matcb'd  th'  immortal  race. 
Achilles  speeds  from  tent  to  tent,  and  warms  180 

His  hardy  Myrmidons  to  blood  and  arms. 
All  breathing  death,  around  their  chief  they  stand, 
A  grim,  terrific,  formidable  band : 
Grim  as  voracious  wolves,  that  seek  the  springs, 
When  scalding  thirst  their  burning  bowels  wrings ; 
When  some  tall  stag,  fresh  slaughter'd  from  the  wood. 
Has  drench'd  their  wild  insatiate  throats  with  blood, 
To  the  black  fount  they  rush,  a  hideous  throng. 
With  paunch  distended  and  with  lolliag  tongue ; 
Fire  fills  their  eye,  their  black  jaws  belch  the  gore,      200 
And,  gorged  with  slaughter,  stilt  they  thirst  for  more. 
Like  furious  rush'd  the  Myrmidonian  crew, 
Such  their  dread  strengtii,  and  such  their  dreadful  view. 

High  in  the  midst  the  great  Achilles  stands. 
Directs  their  order,  and  the  war  commands. 
He,  loved  of  Jove,  had  laimch'd  for  Ilion's  shores 
Full  fifty  vessels,  maon'd  with  fifty  oars : 
Five  chosen  leaders  the  fierce  bands  obey. 
Himself  supreme  in  valour  aa  in  sway. 

First  march'd  Menestheus,  of  celestial  birth,  SIO 

Derived  from  thee,  whose  waters  wash  the  earth. 
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Divine  Spirchina  I  Jore-descending  flood  1 
A  mortal  mother  mixiiig  with  a  god. 
Such  wfts  MeBestheu^  but  miscall'd  by  &me 
The  son  of  Boms,  that  espoused  the  dame. 

Eudonu  next ;  whom  Polymele  the  gay, 
Famed  in  the  gracefiil  dance,  produced  to  day. 
Her,  sly  Celenios  loved,  on  faer  would  gaze. 
As  with  swift  step  she  formed  the  running  maze : 
To  her  high  chamber,  from  Diana's  choir,  320 

The  god  pursued  her,  urged,  and  crown'd  his  fire. 
The  son  confess'd  his  father's  heavenly  race. 
And  heir'd  his  mother's  swiftness  in  the  chase. 
Strong  Echeclfius,  bless'd  in  all  those  charms 
That  pleased  a  god,  succeeded  to  her  arms : 
Not  conscious  of  those  tores,  long  hid  from  fame, 
With  gifts  of  price  he  sought  and  won  the  dame  j 
Her  secret  oflspring  to  her  aire  she  bare ; 
Her  sire  caress'd  him  with  a  parent's  care. 

Hsander  follow'd ;  matchless  in  his  art  230 

To  wing  the  spear  or  aim  the  distant  dart ; 
No  hand  so  sure  of  all  th'  Emathian  line. 
Or,  if  a  surer,  great  Patroclus !  thine. 

The  fourth  by  Phmnii"  grave  command  was  graced ; 
Leerces'  valiant  offspring  led  the  last. 

Soon  as  Achilles  with  superior  care 
Had  cali'd  the  chiefs,  and  order'd  all  the  war. 
This  stem  remembrance  to  his  troops  he  gave : 

"Ye  fer-famed  Myrmidons,  ye  fierce  and  brave ! 
Think  with  what  threats  you  dared  the  Trojan  throng,  240 
Think  what  reproach  these  ears  endured  so  long. 
•Stem  son  of  Peleua,'  thus  ye  used  to  say. 
While  restless,  raging  in  your  ships  you  lay, 
*0h,  nursed  with  gall,  unknowing  how  to  yield ; 
Whose  rage  defrauds  us  of  so  famed  a  field. 
If  that  dire  fury  must  for  ever  bum, 
What  make  we  beret     Return ;  ye  chiefs,  return  V 
Such  were  your  words.    Now,  warriors,  grieve  no  more ; 
Lo,  there  the  Trojans  I  bathe  your  swords  in  gore ! 
X 
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Thia  day  shall  give  yon  alt  your  sonl  deimnds;         '  9 
Glut  all  your  hearts  1  and  weary  all  your  hands  P 

Thus  while  he  roused  the  fire  in  every  breast, 
Closer  and  more  close,  the  listening  cohorts  press'd; 
Ranks  wedged  in  ranks ;  of  arms  a  steely  ring 
Still  grows,  and  spreads,  and  thickens  round  the  king. 
As  when  a  circling  wall  the  builder  forniB, 
Of  strength  defensiTe  agajnst  winds  and  storms. 
Compacted  stones  the  thickening  work  compose. 
And  round  him  wide  the  rising  structure  grows : 
So  helm  to  helm,  and  crest  to  crest  they  throng,  2 

Shield  urged  on  shield,  and  man  drove  man  along ; 
Thick,  undistinguish'd  plumes,  together  join'd. 
Float  in  one  sea,  and  wave  before  the  wind. 

Far  o'er  the  rest,  in  glittering  pomp  appear 
There  bold  Automedon,  Patroclus  here ; 
Brothers  in  arms,  with  equal  fury  fired ; 
Two  friends,  two  bodies  with  one  soul  inspired. 

But  mindfiil  of  the  gods,  Achilles  went 
To  the  rich  coffer  in  his  shady  tent ; 
There  lay  on  heaps  his  various  garments  roll'd,  2 

And  costly  furs,  and  carpets  stiff  with  gold, 
(The  presents  of  the  silver-footed  dame.) 
From  thence  he  took  a  bowl  of  antique  frame. 
Which  never  man  had  stain'd  with  ruddy  wine. 
Nor  raised  in  ofierings  to  the  powers  divine. 
But  Peleus*  son,  and  Peleus'  son  to  none 
Had  raised  in  ofierings,  but  to  Jove  alone. 
This  tinged  with  sulphur,  sacred  first  to  flame. 
He  purged ;  and  wash'd  it  in  the  running  stream : 
Then  cleansed  his  hands ;  and  fixing  for  a  space  S< 

His  eyes  <m  heaven,  his  feet  upon  the  place 
Of  sacrifice,  the  purple  draught  he  poured 
Forth  in  the  midst ;  and  thus  the  god  implored : 

"Oh,  thou  Supreme !  high  throned  all  height  above  I . 
Oh,  great  Pelasgic,  Dodoniean  Jove ! 
Who  'midst  surrounding  frost  and  vapours  chilly 
Preaid'at  <m  bleak  Dodona's  vocal  hill, 

V  -. &>"gl': 
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(Whose  groTM,  the  Selli,  race  austere  I  nuToand, 

Their  feet  unwaah'd,  their  slumbera  OD  ^e  ground ; 

Who  hear,  from  rustling  oaks,  thy  dark  decrees ;         2 

And  catch  the  fates,  low-wbisper'd  in  the  breeze :) 

Hear,  as  of  old  1     Thou  gav'st,  at  Thetis'  prayer, 

Glory  to  me,  and  to  the  Greeks  despair. 

Lo,  to  the  dangers  of  the  fighting  field  I 

The  best,  the  dearest  of  my  friends,  I  yield : 

Though  still  determined,  to  my  ships  cooiined ; 

Fatroclus  gone,  I  stay  hot  half  behind. 

CHi  I  be  his  guard  thy  providential  care,  ' 

Confirm  his  heart,  and  string  his  arm  to  war:  3 

Press'd  by  his  single  force,  let  Hector  see 

His  fame  in  turos  not  owing  all  to  me. 

But  when  the  fleets  are  saved  from  foes  and  fire, 

Let  him  with  conquest  and  renown  retire ; 

Preserve  bis  arms,  preserve  his  social  train, 

And  safe  return  him  to  these  eyes  again  I" 

Great  Jove  consents  to  half  the  chiefs  request, 
But  heaven's  eternal  doom  denies  the  rest: 
To  free  the  fleet  was  granted  to  his  prayer; 
His  safe  return  the  winds  dispersed  in  lur. 
Back  to  his  tent  the  stem  Achilles  flies,  3 

And  waits  the  combat  with  impatient  eyes. 

Meanwhile,  the  troops,  beneath  Fatroclus'  care, 
Invade  the  Trojans,  and  commence  the  war. 
As  wasps,  provoked  by  children  in  their  play, 
Pour  from  their  mansions  by  the  broad  highway. 
In  swarms  the  guiltless  traveller  engage. 
Whet  all  their  stings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rage ; 
All  rise  in  arms,  and  with  a  general  cry 
Assert  their  waxen  domes  and  buzzing  progeny: 
Thus  from  the  tents  the  fervent  le^on  swarms,  3 

So  loud  their  clamour,  and  so  keen  their  arms. 
Their  rising  rage  Fatroclus'  breath  inspires. 
Who  thus  inflames  them  with  heroic  fires : 

"Oh,  warriors!  partners-of  Achilles*  praise! 
Be  mindful  of  your  deeds  in  ancient  days  i 
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Your  godlike  mastet  let  your  acts  proclaim, 
And  add  new  glories  to  his  mighty  name. 
Think  your  Achilles  sees  you  fight:  be  brave, 
And  humble  the  proud  monarch  whom  you  save." 

Joyful  they  heard ;  and,  kindling  as  he  spoke, 
Flew  to  the  fleet,  involved  in  fire  and  smoke. 
From  shore  to  shore  the  doubling  shouts  resound. 
The  hollow  ships  return  a  deeper  sound. 
The  war  stood  still,  and  all  around  them  gazed. 
When  great  Achilles'  shining  armour  blazed : 
Troy  saw,  and  thought  the  dread  Achilles  nigh ; 
At  once  they  see,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly. 

Then  first  thy  spear,  divine  Patroclus  1  flew 
Where  the  war  raged,  and  where  the  tumult  grew: 
Close  to  the  stem  of  that  famed  ship,  wtuch  bore 
Unbless'd  Protesilaus  to  Ilion's  shore. 
The  great  Pffionian,  bold  PyrBechmes,  stood 
(Who  led  his  bands  from  Axius'  winding  flood) ; 
His  shoulder-blade  receives  the  fatal  wound : 
The  groaning  warrior  pants  upon  the  ground. 
His  troops,  that  see  their  country's  glory  slain, 
Fly  diverse,  scatter'd  o'er  the  distant  plain. 
Patroclus'  arm  forbids  the  spreading  fires. 
And  from  the  half-burn'd  ship  proud  Troy  retires : 
Clear'd  from  the  smoke  the  joyful  navy  lies ; 
In  heaps  on  heaps  the  foe  tumultuous  flies ; 
Triumphant  Greece  her  rescued  decks  ascends, 
And  loud  acclaim  the  starry  regioa  rends. 
So  when  thick  clouds  inwrap  the  mountain's  head, 
O'er  heaven's  expanse  like  one  black  ceiling  spread ; 
Sudden,  the  Thunderer,  with  a  flashing  ray. 
Bursts  through  the  darkness,  and  lets  down  the  day: 
The  hills  shine  out,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise. 
And  streams,  and  vales,  and  forests  strike  the  eyes : 
The  smiling  scene  wide  opens  to  the  sight. 
And  all  th'  unmeasured  fether  flames  with  light. 

But  Troy  repulsed,  and  scatter'd  o'er  the  plains. 
Forced  from  the  navy,  yet  the  fight  maintains  j 
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Now  every  Greek  BOme  hostile  hero  slew; 
But  still  the  foremost  bold  Patroclus  flew: 
As  Arielycus  had  turn'd  him  round, 
Sharp  in  his  thigh  he  felt  the  piercing  wound  ; 
The  brazen-pointed  spear,  with  vigour  thrown, 
The  thigh  transfix'd,  and  broke  the  brittle  bone : 
Headlong  he  fell.     Next,  Thoaa,  was  thy  chance, 
Thy  breast,  unarm'd,  received  the  Spartan  lance. 
Fhylides'  dart  (as  Amphiclus  drew  nigh) 
His  blow  prevented,  and  transpierced  his  thigh, 
Tore  all  the  brawn,  and  rent  the  nerves  away; 
In  darkness  and  in  death  the  warrior  lay. 

In  equal  arms  two  sons  of  Nestor  stand. 
And  two  bold  brothers  of  the  Lycian  hand : 
By  great  Antilochus,  Atymnius  dies, 
Pierced  in  the  flank,  lamented  youth  I  he  lies. 
Kind  Maris,  bleeding  in  his  brother's  wound, 
Defends  the  breathless  carcase  on  the  ground. 
Furious  he  flies,  his  murderer  to  engage, 
But  godlike  Thrasymed  prevents  his  rage ; 
Between  his  arm  and  shoulder  aims  a  blow ; 
His  arm  falls  spouting  on  the  dust  below: 
He  sinks,  with  endless  darkness  cover'd  o'er ; 
And  vents  his  soul,  effused  with  gushing  gore. 

Slain  by  two  brothers,  thus  two  brothers  bleed, 
Sarpedon's  friends,  Amisodarus'  seed ; 
Amisodarua,  who,  by  furies  led, 
The  bane  of  men,  abhorr'd  Chimsera  bred ; 
Skill'd  in  the  dart  in  vain,  his  sons  expire. 
And  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  guilty  sire. 

Stopp'd  in  the  tumult,  Cleobulus  lies 
Beneath  Oileus'  arm,  a  living  prize ; 
A  living  prize  not  long  the  Trojan  stood. 
The  thirsty  faulchion  drank  his  reeking  blood : 
Plunged  in  his  throat  the  smoking  weapon  lies ; 
Black  death,  and  fate  mipitying,  seal  his  eyes. 

Amid  the  ranks,  with  mutual  thirst  of  &me, 
Lycon  the  brave,  and  fierce  Peneleus  came ;  ■ 
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In  Tain  their  javelins  at  each  other  flew ; 

Now,  met  in  arms,  their  eager  sword»  they  drew. 

On  the  plumed  crest  of  his  Bceotian  foe. 

The  daring  Lycos  tum'd  a  noble  blow; 

The  sword  broke  short ;  but  his,  Peneleus  sped 

Full  on  the  juncture  of  the  neck  and  head. 

The  head,  divided  by  a  stroke  so  just, 

Hung  by  the  skin ;  the  body  sunk  to  dust. 

(yertaken  Neamas  by  Merion  bleeds,  410 

Pierced  through  the  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  steeds : 
Back  from  the  oar  he  tumbles  to  the  ground ; 
His  swimming  eyes  eternal  shades  surround. 

Next  Erymas  was  doom'd  his  fate  to  feel : 
His  open  mouth  received  the  Cretan  steel : 
Beneath  the  brain  the  point  a  passage  tore, 
Crash'd  the  thin  bones,  and  drown'd  the  teeth  in  gore : 
His  mouth,  his  eyes,  his  nostrils,  pour  a  flood ; 
He  sobs  his  soul  out  in  the  gush  of  blood. 

As  when  the  flocks,  neglected  by  the  swain,  430 

(Or  kids,  or  Iambs,)  lie  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain, 
A  troop  of  wolves  th'  unguarded  charge  survey. 
And  rend  the  tremblmg,  unresisting  prey: 
Thus  on  the  foe  the  Greeks  impetuous  came ; 
Troy  fled,  unmindful  of  her  former  fame. 

But  still  at  Hector  godlike  Ajax  aim'd, 
Still  pointed  at  his  breast  his  javelin  flamed. 
The  Trojan  chief,  experienced  in  the  field. 
O'er  his  broad  shoulders  spread  the  massy  shield. 
Observed  the  storm  of  darts  the  Grecians  pour,  430 

And  on  his  buckler  caught  the  ringiDg  shower. 
He  sees  for  Greece  the  scale  of  conquest  rise. 
Yet  stops,  and  turns,  and  saves  his  loved  alhes. 

As  when  the  hand  of  Jove  a  tempest  forms. 
And  rolls  the  cloud  to  blacken  heaven  with  storms, 
Dark  o'er  the  fields  th'  ascending  vapour  flies. 
And  shades  the  sun,  and  blots  the  golden  skies : 
So  from  the  ships,  along  the  dusky  plain, 
,    Dire  Plight  and  Terror  drove  the  Trojan  train. 
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Et'd  Hector  fled ;  through  heaps  of  disarray  440 

The  fiery  coursers  forced  their  lord  away : 

While  far  behind  iiis  Trojans  fall  confused ; 

Wedged  in  the  trench,  in  one  vast  carnage  bruised ; 

Chariots  on  chariots  roll ;  the  clashing  spokes 

Shock ;  while  the  madding  steeds  break  short  their  yokes ; 

In  vain  they  labour  up  the  steepy  mound ; 

Their  cliarioteers  lie  foaming  on  the  ground. 

Fierce  on  the  rear,  with  shouts,  Patroclus  flies ; 

Tumultuous  clamour  filU  the  field  and  skies  j 

Thick  drifts  of  dust  involve  their  rapid  flight ;  450 

Clouds  rise  on  clouds,  and  heaven  is  snatch'd  from  sight. 

Th'  aSrighted  steeds,  their  dying  lords  cast  down, 

Scour  o'er  the  fields,  and  stretch  to  reach  the  town. 

Loud  o'er  the  rout  was  heard  the  victor's  cry. 

Where  the  war  bleeds,  and  where  the  thickest  die ; 

Where  horse,  and  arms,  and  chariots,  lie  o'erthrown. 

And  bleeding  heroes  under  axles  groan. 

No  stop,  no  check,  the  steeds  of  Feleus  knew; 

From  bank  to  bank  th'  immortal  coursers  flew. 

High-bounding  o'er  the  fosse :  the  whirling  car  460 

Smokes  through  the  ranks,  o'ertakes  the  flying  war. 

And  thunders  after  Hector :  Hector  flies  j 

Patroclus  shakes  his  lance ;  but  Fate  denies. 

Not  with  less  noise,  with  less  impetuous  force. 
The  tide  of  Trojans  urge  their  desperate  course, 
Than  when  in  autumn  Jove  his  fury  pours. 
And  earth  is  loaden  with  incessant  showers 
(When  guilty  mortals  break  th'  eternal  laws. 
Or  judges  bribed  betray  the  righteous  cause) ; 
From  their  deep  beds  he  bids  the  rivers  rise,  47U 

And  opens  all  the  flood-gates  of  the  skies : 
Th'  impetuous  torrents  from  their  hills  obey. 
Whole  fields  are  drown'd,  and  mountains  swept  away ; 
Loud  roars  the  deluge  till  it  meets  the  main ; 
And  trembling  man  sees  all  his  labours  vain. 

And  now  the  chief  (the  foremost  troops  repei'd) 
Back  to  the  ships  his  destined  progress  held, 
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Bore  down  half  Troy  in  his  realstleaa  way, 

And  forced  the  routed  ranks  to  stand  the  day. 

Between  the  space  where  silver  SimoTs  flows,  4 

Where  lay  the  fleets,  and  where  the  rampires  rose, 

All  grim  in  dust  and  blood,  Patroclus  stands. 

And  turns  the  slaughter  on  the  conquering  bands. 

First  Pronous  died  beneath  his  fiery  dart. 

Which  pierced  below  the  shield  his  valiant  heart. 

Thestor  was  next  who  saw  the  chief  appear. 

And  fell  the  victim  of  his  coward  fear ; 

Slirunk  up  he  sat,  with  wild  and  haggard  eye. 

Nor  stood  to  combat,  nor  had  force  to  fly: 

Patroclus  mark'd  him  as  he  shunn'd  the  war,  4 

And  with  unmanly  tremblings  shook  the  car, 

And  dropp'd  the  flowing  reins.     Him,  'twixt  the  jaws 

The  javelin  sticks,  and  from  the  chariot  draws. 

As  on  a  rock  that  overhangs  the  main. 

Ad  angler,  studious  of  the  line  and  cane, 

Some  mighty  fish  draws  panting  to  the  shore ; 

Not  with  less  ease  the  barbed  javelin  bore 

The  gaping  dastard :  as  the  spear  was  shook, 

He  fell,  and  life  his  heartless  breast  forsook. 

Next  on  Euryalus  he  flies ;  a  stone,  5 

Large  as  a  rock,  was  by  his  fury  thrown ; 
Full  on  his  crown  the  ponderous  fragment  flew. 
And  burst  the  helm,  and  clefl  the  head  in  two : 
Prone  to  the  ground  the  breathless  warrior  fell. 
And  death  involved  him  with  the  shades  of  hell. 
Then  low  in  dust  Epaltes,  Echius,  lie ; 
Ipheas,  Evippus,  Polymelus,  die : 
Amphoterus,  and  Erymas  succeed ; 
And  last  Tlepolemus  and  Pyres  bleed. 
Where'er  he  moves,  the  growing  slaughters  spread      5 
In  heaps  on  heaps ;  a  monument  of  dead. 

When  now  Sarpedon  his  brave  friends  beheld 
Grovelling  in  dust,  and  gasping  on  the  field. 
With  this  reproach  his  flying  host  be  warms : 
*  Oh,  atoin  to  honour  1  oh,  disgrace  to  arms  1 
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Forsake,  inglorious,  the  contended  plain ; 
Thia  hand,  unaided,  shall  the  war  sustain : 
The  task  be  mine,  this  hero's  strength  to  try, 
Who  mows  whole  troops,  and  makes  an  army  fly." 

He  spake ;  and,  speaking,  leaps  from  off  the  car :     520 
Patroclus  Hghts,  and  sternly  waits  the  war. 
As  when  two  vultures  on  die  mountain's  height 
Stoop  with  resounding  pinions  to  the  fight ; 
They  cu£^  they  tear,  they  r^se  a  screaming  cry; 
The  desert  echoes,  and  the  rocks  reply : 
The  warriors  thus,  opposed  in  arms,  engage 
With  equal  clamours,  and  with  equal  rage. 

Jove  view'd  the  combat ;  whose  event  foreseen. 
He  thus  bespoke  his  sister  and  his  queen : 
"  The  hour  draws  on ;  the  Destinies  ordain  530 

My  godlike  son  shall  press  the  Phrygian  plain : 
Already  on  the  verge  of  death  he  stands. 
His  life  is  owed  to  fierce  Patroclus'  hands. 
What  passions  in  a  parent's  breast  debate  t 
Say,  shall  I  snatch  him  from  impending  fate, 
And  send  him  safe  to  Lycia,  distant  far 
From  all  the  dangers  and  the  toils  of  war ; 
Or  to  his  doom  my  bravest  ofispring  yield. 
And  fottea  with  celestial  blood  the  field?" 

Then  thus  the  goddess  with  the  radiant  eyes :  540 

"What  words  are  these,  O  sovereign  of  the  skies? 
Short  is  the  date  prescribed  to  mortal  man. 
Shall  Jove,  for  one,  extend  the  narrow  span, 
Whose  bounds  were  fix'd  before  his  race  began? 
How  many  sons  of  gods,  foredoom'd  to  death, 
Before  proud  Ilion  must  resign  their  breath  ! 
Were  thine  exempt,  debate  would  rise  above, 
And  murmuring  powers  condemn  their  partial  Jove. 
Give  the  bold  chief  a  glorious  fate  in  fight ; 
And  when  th'  ascending  soul  has  wiog'd  her  ffight,      550 
Let  Sleep  and  Death  convey,  by  thy  command, 
The  breathless  body  to  his  nadve  land. 
His  friends  and  people,  to  his  future  praise, 
A  marble  tomb  and  pyramid  shall  ruse, 
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And  lasting  honours  to  his  ashes  give ; 

Hia  fame  ('tis  all  the  dead  can  havti)  shall  liTe."  : 

She  said.    The  Cloud-compeller,  overcome,  '■ 

Assents  to  &te,  and  ratifies  the  doom.  I 

Then,  touch'd  with  grie^  the  weeping  heavens  distiird 
A  shower  of  blood  o'er  all  the  fatal  field ;  560 

The  god,  his  eyes  averting  from  the  plain, 
Laments  his  son,  predestined  to  be  slain, 
Far  &om  the  Lycian  shores,  his  happy  native  reign. 

Nov  met  in  arms,  the  combatants  appear ; 
Each  heaved  the  shield,  and  poised  the  lifted  spear : 
From  strong  Patroclus'  hand  the  javelin  fled, 
And  passM  the  groin  of  valiant  Thrasymed ; 
The  nerves  unbraced,  no  more  his  bulk  sustain. 
He  &Ils,  and,  falling,  bites  the  bloody  plain.  ' 

Two  sounding  darts  the  Lycian  leader  threw;  570 

The  first  aloof  with  erring  fiiry  fiew,  ^ 

The  next  transpierced  Achilles'  mortal  steed. 
The  generous  Fedaaus  of  Theban  breed ; 

Fix'd  in  the  shouldet^s  joint,  he  reel'd  around,  | 

Roll'd  in  the  bloody  dust,  and  paw'd  the  slippery  ground.  | 

His  sodden  fall  th'  entangled  harness  broke : 
Each  axle  crackled,  and  the  chariot  shook :  '  ' 

When  bold  Automedon,  to  disengage 

The  starting  coursers,  and  restrain  their  rage,  , 

Divides  the  traces  with  his  sword,  and  freed  580 

Th'  encumber'd  chariot  fi-om  the  dying  steed : 
The  rest  move  on,  obedient  to  the  rein ; 
The  car  rolls  slowly  o'er  the  dusty  plain. 

The  towering  chie£i  to  fiercer  fight  advance, 
And  first  Sarpedon  whirl'd  his  weighty  lance, 
Which  o'er  the  warrior's  shoulder  took  its  course, 
And  spent  in  empty  air  its  dying  force. 
Not  BO  Patroclus'  never-erring  dart ;  ' 

AinfA  at  his  breast,  it  pierced  a  mortal  part. 
Where  the  strong  fibres  bind  the  solid  heart.  500 

Tbeotsa  ^e  mountain-oak,  or  poplar  tall,  , 

Or  jnne  (fit  mast  for  some  great  admiral),  ' 
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Nods  to  the  axe,  till  with  s  groaxung  sound 

It  sinks,  and  spreads  its  honours  oa  the  ground : 

Thus  fell  the  king ;  and,  laid  on  earth  aupio^ 

Before  hia  chariot  atretch'd  his  form  divine : 

He  grasp'd  the  dust,  distain'd  with  streaming  gore, 

And,  pale  in  death,  lay  groaniog  on  the  shore. 

So  lies  a  bull  beneath  the  lion's  paws. 

While  the  grim  savage  grinds  with  foaming  jaws         600 

The  trembling  limbs,  and  sucks  the  smoking  blood ; 

Deep  groans,  and  hollow  roars,  rebellow  through  the  wood. 

Then  to  the  leader  of  the  Lycian  band 
The  dying  chief  address'd  his  last  command : 
"Glaucus  be  bold ;  thy  task  be  first  to  dare 
The  glomus  dangers  of  destructive  war, 
To  lead  my  troops,  to  combat  at  their  head. 
Incite  the  living,  and  supply  the  dead. 
Tell  them,  I  charged  them  with  my  latest  breath 
N^ot  unrevenged  to  bear  Sarpedoo's  death.  610 

What  grief,  vrhat  shame,  must  Glaucus  undergo. 
If  these  spoil'd  arms  adorn  a  Grecian  foe  I 
Then  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  warrior,  fight ; 
Defend  my  body,  conquer  in  my  right ; 
That,  taught  by  great  examples,  all  may  try 
Like  thee  to  vanquish,  or  like  me  to  die.'' 

He  ceased.     The  Fates  suppress'd  his  labouring  breath. 
And  his  eyes  darken'd  with  the  shades  of  death. 
Th'  insulting  victor  with  disdain  bestrode 
The  prostrate  prince,  and  on  his  bosom  trod ;  620 

Then  drew  the  weapon  £com  his  panting  heart, 
The  reeking  fibres  clinging  to  the  dart ; 
From  the  wide  wound  gush'd  out  a  stream  of  blood. 
And  the  soul  issued  in  a  purple  fiood. 
His  flying  steeds  the  Myrmidons  detain, 
Unguided  now,  their  mighty  master  slain. 
All-impotent  of  aid,  transfix'd  with  grie^ 
Unhappy  Glaucus  heard  the  dying  cbiefl 
His  painful  arm,  yet  useless  with  the  smart 
Inflicted  late  by  Teucer's  deadly  dart,  630 
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Supported  cm  his  better  hand  he  ■Uy'd ; 

To  Phtsbus  then,  'tWBS  all  he  oonld,  he  pray'd : 

"All-aeeing  monarch  I  whether  Lycia's  coast, 
Or  ncred  llion,  thy  bright  presence  boast, 
Powerfbl  alike  to  ease  the  wretch's  amart} 
Oh,  hear  me  I  god  of  every  healing  art  I 
Lo  I  stiff  with  clotted  blood,  and  pierced  with  pain. 
That  thrills  my  arm,  and  shoots  through  every  vein ; 
I  stand  unable  to  suitam  the  spear. 

And  sigh,  at  distance  from  the  glorious  war.  640 

Low  in  the  dust  is  great  Sarpedon  laid. 
Nor  Jove  vouchsafed  his  hapless  offspring  aid. 
But  thou,  O  god  of  health  I  thy  succour  lend, 
To  guard  the  relics  of  my  slaaghter'd  friend : 
For  thou,  though  distant,  canst  restore  my  might, 
To  bead  my  Lycians,  and  support  the  fight" 

Apollo  heard ;  and,  sup[diant  as  he  stood, 
His  heavenly  hand  restrain'd  the  flux  of  blood  ; 
He  drew  the  dolours  from  the  wounded  part, 
And  breathed  a  spirit  in  his  rising  heart.  650 

Renew'd  by  art  divuie,  the  hero  stands. 
And  owns  th'  assistance  of  immortal  hands. 
First  to  the  fight  his  native  troops  he  warms. 
Then  loudly  calls  on  Troy's  vindictive  arms : 
With  ample  strides  he  stalka  from  place  to  place ; 
Now  fires  Agenor,  now  Folydamas  I 
£oeis  next,  and  Hector  he  accosts : 
Inflaming  thus  the  rage  of  all  their  hosts: 

"What  thoughts,  regardless  chief  I  thy  breast  employ? 
Oh,  too  forgetful  of  the  friends  of  Troy  I  669 

Those  generous  friends,  who,  from  their  country  &r. 
Breathe  their  brave  souls  out  in  another's  war. 
See  I  where  in  dust  the  great  Sarpedon  lies. 
In  action  vaUant,  and  in  council  wise, 
Who  guarded  right,  and  kept  his  people  free : 
To  all  his  Lycians  lost,  and  lost  to  thee  I 
Stretch'd  by  Patroclus'  arm  on  yonder  plains; 
Ofa,  save  from  hostile  rage  his  loved  reoiams  I 
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Ah  I  let  Dot  Greece  his  conqaer'd  trophiet  boast. 

Nor  on  hia  cmse  reTeoge  her  beroea  lost."  6 

He  spoke :  each  leader  in  hu  grief  partook ; 
Troy,  at  the  loss,  through  all  her  legions  shook ; 
Tr&nsfix'd  with  deep  regret,  they  view  o'erthrowa 
At  once  his  country's  pillar,  and  their  own ; 
A  chie^  who  led  to  Troy's  beleaguer'd  wall 
A  host  of  heroes,  and  outshined  them  all. 
Fired,  they  rush  on ;  first  Hector  seeks  the  foe% 
And  with  superior  vengecuice  greatly  glows. 

But  o'er  the  dead  the  fierce  Patroclus  stands. 
And,  rousing  Ajaz,  roused  the  listening  bands :  6 

"Heroes,  be  men !  be  what  you  were  before ; 
Or  weigh  the  great  occasion,  and  be  more. 
The  chief  who  taught  our  lofty  walls  to  yield, 
Lies  pale  in  death,  extended  on  the  field ; 
To  guard  his  body,  Troy  in  numbers  flies ; 
'Tis  half  the  glory  to  maintain  our  prize. 
Haste,  strip  his  arms,  the  slaughter  round  him  spread, 
And  sead  the  living  Lycians  to  the  dead." 

The  heroes  kindle  at  his  fierce  command ; 
The  martial  squadrons  close  on  eitheo*  hand :  fl 

Here  Troy  and  Lycia  charge  with  loud  alarms, 
Thessalia  there,  and  Greece,  oppose  their  arms. 
With  horrid  shouts  they  circle  round  the  slain ; 
The  clash  of  armour  rings  o'er  all  the  plain. 
Great  Jove,  to  swell  the  horrors  of  the  fight, 
O'er  the  fierce  armies  pours  pernicious  night, 
And  round  his  son  confounds  the  warring  hosts. 
His  fate  ennobling  with  a  crowd  of  ghosts. 
Now  Greece  gives. way,  and  great  Epigeus  falls; 
Agacleus'  son,  irom  Budium's  lofty  walls :  7 

Who,  chased  for  murder  thence,  a  suppliaat  came 
To  Peleus  and  the  silver-footed  dame ; 
Now  sent  to  Troy,  ActulleA'  arms  to  aid, 
He  pays  due  vengeance  to  hia  kinsman's  shade. 
Soon  as  his  luckless  hand  hod  touch'd  the  dead, 
A  rock's  large  fragni«it  thuader'd  on.  his  head  i 
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Hurl'd  by  Hectorian  force,  it  cleft  in  twun 

His  shatter'd  helm,  and  etretch'd  him  o'er  the  slain. 

fierce  to  the  ran  of  fight  Patroclus  came ; 
And,  like  an  eagle  darting  at  hia  game,  710 

Sprung  on  the  Trojan  and  the  Lycian  band. 
What  grief  thy  heart,  what  fiiry  urge  thy  hand, 
Oh,  generous  Greek !  when,  with  full  vigour  thrown, 
At  StenelaQs  flew  the  weighty  stone, 
Which  sunk  him  to  the  dead ;  when  Troy,  too  near 
That  arm,  drew  back :  and  Hector  leam'd  to  fear. 
Far  as  an  able  hand  a  lance  can  throw. 
Or  at  the  lists,  or  at  the  fighting  foe. 
So  far  the  Trojans  from  their  lines  retired ; 
Till  Glaucus,  turning,  all  the  rest  inspired.  720 

Then  Bathyclieus  fell  beneath  his  rage. 
The  only  hope  of  Chalcon's  trembling  age : 
Wide  o'er  the  land  was  stretch'd  his  large  domain. 
With  stately  seats  and  riches  bless'd  in  vain. 
Him,  bold  with  youth,  and  eager  to  pursue 
The  flying  Lycians,  Glaucus  met  and  slew. 
Pierced  through  the  bosom  with  a  sudden  wound, 
He  fell,  and,  falling,  made  the  field  resound. 
The  Achaians  sorrow  for  their  hero  slain : 
With  conquering  shouts  the  Trojans  shake  the  plain,    780 
And  crowd  to  spoil  the  dead :  the  Greeks  oppose ; 
An  iron  circle  round  the  carcase  grows. 

Then  brave  Laogonus  resign'd  his  breath, 
Dispatch'd  by  Merion  to  the  shades  of  death : 
On  Ida's  holy  hill  he  made  abode. 
The  priest  of  Jove,  and  honoured  like  his  god 
Between  the  jaw  and  ear  the  javelin  went: 
The  soul,  exhaling,  issued  at  the  vent. 

His  spear  iEneaa  at  the  victor  threw,  740 

Who,  stooping  forward,  from  the  death  withdrew; 
The  lance  hiss'd  harmless  o'er  his  covering  shield, 
And  trembhng  struck,  and  rooted  in  the  field ; 
There,  yet  scarce  spent,  it  quivers  on  the  plain, 
Sent  by  the  great  iEneai*  arm  in  vain. 

-. &>'>gi^ 
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"  Swift  as  thou  art,"  the  raging  hero  crie^ 
**  And  akill'd  in  dancing  to  dispute  the  prize, 
My  spear,  the  destined  passage  had  it  found. 
Had  fix'd  thy  active  vigour  to  the  ground." 

*'<^  valiant  leader  of  the  Dardan  host  I" 
Insulted  Merion  thus  retorts  the  boast,  7$0 

"  Strong  as  you  are,  'tis  mortal  force  you  trust. 
An  arm  as  strong  may  stretch  thee  in  the  dust. 
And  if  to  this  my  lance  thy  fate  be  given. 
Vain  are  thy  vaunts ;  success  ia  still  trom  Heaven : 
This  instant  sends  thee  down  to  Pluto's  coast ; 
Mine  is  the  glory,  his  thy  pfuting  ghost." 

"Oh,  friend  P  (Menoetius'  son  this  answer  gave,) 
"With  words  to  combat  ill  befits  the  brave : 
Not  empty  boasts  the  sons  of  Troy  repel. 
Your  swords  must  plunge  them  to  the  shades  of  bell.  760 
To  speak,  beseems  the  council :  but  to  dare 
In  glorious  action,  is  the  task  of  war." 

This  said,  Patroclus  to  the  battle  flies, 
Great  Merion  follows,  and  new  shouts  arise : 
Shields,  helmets  rattle,  as  the  warriors  close ; 
And  thick  and  Heavy  sounds  the  storm  of  blows. 
As  through  the  shrilling  vale,  or  mountain  groand, 
The  labours  of  the  woodman's  axe  resound ; 
Blows  ibUowing  blows  are  heard  reechoing  widc^ 
While  crackling  fwests  fall  on  every  side :  170 

Thus  echo  all  the  fields  with  loud  alarms. 
So  fell  the  warriors,  and  so  rung  their  arms. 

Now  great  Sarpedon  on  the  sandy  shore. 
His  heavenly  form  defaced  with  dust  and  gore, 
And  stuck  with  darts  by  warring  heroes  shed. 
Lies  undistinguish'd  from  the  vnlgar  dead. 
His  long-disputed  corse  the  chiefs  enclose. 
On  every  side  the  busy  combat  grows ; 
Thick  as  beneath  some  shepherd's  thatch'd  abode 
(The  pails  high  foaming  with  a  nulky  flood)  780 

The  buzzing  flies,  a  persevering  train, 
feasant  swarm,  and,  chased,  return  again. 

,i,„..,o,C,oo'^lc 
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Jove  view*d  the  combat  with  a  atam  aarrvy. 
And  «yea  that  flash'd  intolerabls  dajr. 
Fix'd  on  the  field  hia  tight,  his  breast  debates 
The  vengeance  due,  and  meditates  the  &tes : 
Whether  to  urge  their  prompt  efiect,  and  call 
The  force  of  Hector  to  Patroclua'  fal\. 
This  instant  see  hia  short-lived  trophies  won. 
And  stretch  biro  breathless  on  his  slanghter'd  bod  ; 
Or  yet,  with  many  a  soul's  untknely  Bight, 
Augment  the  &une  and  horror  of  the  fight 
To  crown  Achilles'  valiant  friend  with  praise 
At  length  he  dooms ;  and,  that  his  last  of  days 
Shall  set  io  glory,  bids  him  drive  the  foe ; 
Nor  unattended  see  the  shades  below. 
Then  Hector's  mind  he  fills  with  dire  dismay ; 
He  moants  his  car,  and  calls  his  hosts  away: 
Sunk  with  Troy's  heavy  fates,  he  sees  decline 
The  scales  of  Jove,  and  pants  with  awe  divine. 

Then,  nor  before,  the  hardy  Lycians  fled. 
And  left  their  monarch  with  the  common  dead  : 
Around,  in  heaps  on  heaps,  a  dreadfUl  wall 
Of  carnage  lises,  as  the  heroes  fall. 
(So  Jove  decreed  I)    At  length  the- Greeks  obtain 
The  prize  contested,  and  despoil  the  slain. 
The  radiant  arms  are  by  Patroclus  borne, 
Fatroclus*  ships  the  glorious  spoils  adorn. 

Then  thus  to  Ffaoebua,  in  the  realms  above, 
Spoke  from  his  throne  the  cloud-compelling  Jove: 
«  Descend,  my  Fbcebus  I  on  the  Phrygian  plain. 
And  from  the  fight  convey  Sarpedon  slain ; 
Then  bathe  his  body  in  the  crystal  6ood ; 
With  dust  dishonour'd,  and  defbrm'd  with  blood : 
O'er  all  his  limbs  ambrosial  odours  shed, 
And  with  celestial  robes  adorn  the  dead. 
Those  rites  discharged,  hia  sacred  corse  bequeath 
I/"  To  thejofiai^of  s^t  Sleep  and  Death. 

They  to  hisEtenas'^  the  mournful  charge  shall  bear, 
Hia  friends  a  tomb  and  pyramid  shall  rear  j 
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What  hoDonrs  mort&la  after  death  receive, ' 
Those  unaTailiog  hcxioun  we  may  give." 

Apolio  bows,  and  from  mount  Ida's  height, 
Swift  to  the  field  precipitates  his  flight ; 
Thence  from  the  war  the  breathless  hero  bore, 
Veil'd  in  a  cloud,  to  silver  Simois  shore ; 
There  bathed  big  honourable  wounds,  and  dress'd 
His  manly  members  ia  th'  immortid  vest; 
And  with  perHimea  of  sweet  ambrosial  dews. 
Restores  his  freshness,  and  his  form  renews.  83 

Then  Sleep  and  Death,  two  twins  of  winged  race, 
Of  matchless  swiftness,  but  of  silent  pace, 
Received  Sarpedoo,  at  the  god's  command. 
And  ID  a  moment  reach'd  the  Lycian  land ; 
The  corse  amidst  his  weeping  friends  tbey  laid. 
Where  endless  honours  wait  the  sacred  shade. 

Meanwhile,  Patroclus  pours  along  the  plains. 
With  foaming  coursers,  and  with  loosen'd  reins, 
fierce  on  the  Trojan  and  the  Lycian  crew. 
Ah  I  blind  to  fate!  thy  headlong  fury  flew:  8i 

Against  what  fate  and  powerful  Jove  ordain, 
Vain  was  thy  friend's  command,  thy  courage  vain ; 
For  he,  the  god,  whose  counsels  uucontrol'd. 
Dismay  the  mighty,  and  confound  the  hold  ;. 
The  god  who  gives,  resumes,  and  orders  all. 
He  urged  thee  on,  and  urged  thee  on  to  fall.  „ 

Who  first,  brave  hero !  by  that  arm  was  sUin,      i 
Who  last,  beneath  thy  vengeance  press'd  the  plain,-^ 
When  Heaven  itself  thy  fatal  fury  led. 
And  call'd  to  fill  the  number  of  the  AeadJ  H5 

Adrestus  first;  Autonous  then  succeeds ; 
Echeclus  follows ;  next  young  Meges  bleeds ; 
Epistor,  Melanippus,  bite  the  ground ; 
The  slaughter,  Eiasus  and  Mulius  crown'd : 
Then  sunk  Fylartes  to  eternal  night; 
The  rest,  dispersing,  trust  their  fates  to  flight: 

Now  Troy  had  sloop'd  beneath  his  matchless  power. 
But  flaming  Phcebus  kept  the  sacred  tower: 
16*  Y 

....Google 
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Thrice  at  the  battlements  Patroclug  strook, 
Hifl  blazing  ecgia  thrice  Apollo  shook :  9G() 

Re  tried  the  fourth ;  when,  bursting  from  the  cloucl, 
A  more  than  mortal  voice  was  heard  aloud : 

"  Fatroclus !  cease :  this  heaven-defended  wall 
Defies  thy  lance ;  not  feted  yet  to  fall ; 
Thy  friend,  thy  greater  for,  it  shall  withstand, 
Troy  shall  not  stoop,  cv'ii  to  Achilles'  hand." 

So  spoke  the  god  who  darts  celestial  fires : 
The  Greek  obeys  him,  and  with  awe  retires : 
While  Hector,  checking  at  the  Scsean  gates 
His  panting  coursers,  in  his  breast  debates,  870 

Or  in  the  field  his  forces  to  employ, 
Or  draw  the  troops  within  4he  walls  of  Troy. 
Thus  while  he  thought,  beside  him  Fhcebua  stood. 
In  Asius  shape,  who  reign'd  by  Sangar's  flood ; 
(Thy  brother,  Hecuba !  from  Dymas  sprung, 
A  valiant  warrior,  haughty,  bold,  and  young.) 
Thus  he  accosts  him:  "What  a  shameful  sight! 
Gods  t  is  it  Hector  that  forbears  the  fight  t 
Were  thine  my  vigour,  this  successful  spear 
Should  soon  convince  thee  of  so  &)se  a  fear.  880 

Turn  then,  ah  I  turn  thee  to  the  field  of  fame. 
And  in  Patroclns*  blood  efface  thy  shame. 
Perhaps  Apollo  shall  thy  arm  succeed, 
And  Heaven  ordains  him  by  thy  lance  to  bleed." 

So  spoke  th*  inspiring  god :  then  took  his  flight. 
And  plunged  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 
He  bids  Cebrion  drive  the  rapid  car; 
The  lash  resounds,  the  coursers  rush  to  war: 
The  god  the  Grecians'  sinking  souls  depress'd. 
And  pour'd  swift  spirits  through  each  Trojan  breast.    800 
Fatroclus  lights,  impatient  for  the  fight ; 
A  spear  his  lefl,  a  stone  employs  his  right ; 
With  all  his  nerves  he  drives  it  at  the  foe ; 
Pointed  above,  and  rough  and  gross  below: 
The  falling  ruin  crush'd  Cebrion's  head, 
The  lawless  offipring  of  king  Priam's  bed ; 

,i   ,..,o,C,oo'^lc 
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HiB  front,  brow^  eyes,  one  undistinguish'd  wound ; 

The  bursting  balls  drop  sightless  to  the  ground. 

The  charioteer,  while  yet  he  held  the  rein, 

Struck  from  the  car,  fiUls  headlong  on  the  plain.  000 

To  the  dark  shades  the  soul  unwilling  glides, 

While  the  proud  victor  thus  his  fall  derides ; 

"Good  Heavens  1  what  active  feats  yon  artist  shows  I 
What  skilful  divers  are  our  Phrygian  foes  1 
Mark  with  what  ease  they  sink  into  the  sand  I 
Pity,  that  all  their  practice  is  by  land !" 

Then  rushing  sudden  on  his  prostrate  prize. 
To  spoil  the  carcase  fierce  Fatroclus  flies : 
Swift  as  a  lion,  terrible  and  bold. 

That  sweeps  the  fields,  depopulates  the  fold  ;  910 

Pierced  through  the  dauntless  heart,  then  tumbles  slain ; 
And  from  his  fetal  courage  finds  his  bane. 
At  once  bold  Hector,  leaping  from  his  car, 
Defends  the  body,  and  provokes  the  war. 
Thus  for  some  slaughter'd  hind,  with  equal  rage, 
Two  lordly  rulers  of  the  wood  engage ; 
Stung  with  fierce  hunger,  each  the  prey  invades. 
And  echoing  roars  rebellow  through  the  shades. 
Stem  Hector  &sten8  on  the  warrior's  head, 
And  by  the  foot  Patroclus  drags  the  dead.  930 

While  all  around,  confusion,  rage  and  fright 
Mix  the  contending  hosts  in  mortal  fight. 
So  pent  by  hills,  Uie  wild  winds  roar  aloud 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  some  gloomy  wood ; 
Leaves,  arms,  and  trees,  aloft  in  air  are  blown, 
The  broad  oaks  crackle,  and  the  sylvans  groan. 
This  way  and  that  the  rattling  thicket  bends. 
And  the  whcde  forest  in  one  crash  descends. 
Not  with  less  noise,  with  less  tumultuous  rage. 
In  dreadful  shock  the  mingled  hosts  engage.  030 

Darts  shower'd  on  darts,  now  round  the  carcase  ring; 
Now  flights  of  arrows  bounding  from  the  string ; 
Stones  follow  stones ;  some  clatter  on  the  fields, 
Some  hard,  and  heavy,  shake  the  souodiog  shields. 
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Bat  where  the  risiog  whirlwbd  clouds  the  plainst 
Sunk  in  soft  dust  the  mighty  chief  remains. 
And,  stretch'd  in  death,  forgets  the  guiding  reins  I 

Now  flaming  from  the  zenith,  Sol  had  driven 
His  fervid  orb  through  half  the  vault  of  heaven ; 
While  on  each  host  with  equal  tempest  fell 
The  showering  darts,  and  numbers  sunk  to  hell. 
But  when  his  evening  wheels  o'erhung  the  main, 
Glad  conqurat  rested  on  the  Grecian  train. 
Then  from  amidst  the  tumult  and  alarms, 
They  draw  the  conquered  corse  and  radiant  arms. 
Then  rash  Patroclus  with  new  fury  glows, 
And  breathing  slaughter,  pours  amid  the  foes. 
Thrice  on  the  press,  like  Mars  himself  he  flew, 
And  thrice  three  heroes  at  each  onset  slew. 
There  ends  thy  glory !  there  the  Fates  untwine 
The  last  black  remnant  of  so  bright  a  Une ; 
Apollo  dreadful  stops  thy  middle  way ; 
Death  calls,  and  Heaven  allows  no  longer  day  I 

For  lo  I  the  god  in  dusky  clouds  enshrined, 
Approaching,  dealt  a  staggering  blow  behind. 
The  weighty  shock  his  neck  and  shoulders  feel ; 
His  eyes  flash  sparkles,  his  stunn'd  senses  reel 
In  giddy  darkness :  tar  to  distance  flung, 
Hia  bounding  helmet  on  the  champaign  rung. 
Achilles'  plume  is  stain'd  with  dust  and  gore. 
That  plume,  which  never  stoop'd  to  earth  before ; 
Long  used,  untouch'd,  in  fighting  fields  to  shine. 
And  shade  the  temples  of  the  man  divine. 
Jove  dooms  it  now  on  Hector's  helm  to  nod ; 
Not  long ;  for  Fate  pursues  him  and  the  god. 

His  spear  in  shivers  falls ;  his  ample  shield 
Drops  from  lus  arm :  his  baldric  strews  the  field : 
The  corslet  his  astonish'd  breast  forsakes : 
Loose  is  each  joint ;  each  nerve  with  horror  shakes. 
Stupid  he  stares,  and  all-assistless  stands ; 
Such  is  the  force  of  more  than  mortal  hands ! 

A  Dardan  youth  there  was,  well-known  to  fame, 
From  Panthus  sprung,  Euphorbus  was  his  name ; 
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Famed  for  the  manage  of  the  foaming  horse, 

SkiU'd  in  the  dart,  and  matchless  in  the  coorse ; 

Full  twenty  knights  he  tumbled  from  the  car, 

While  yet  be  learo'd  his  rudiments  of  war. 

His  venturous  spear  first  drew  the  hero's  gore ; 

He  struck,  he  wounded,  but  he  durst  no  more ; 

Nor,  though  disarm'd,  Patroclus'  fury  stood :  880 

But  swift  withdrew  the  long-protended  wood. 

And  tum'd  him  diort,  and  herded  in  the  crowd. 

Thus  by  an  arm  divine,  and  mortal  spear. 

Wounded  at  once,  Patroclus  yields  to  fear ; 

Retires  for  succour  to  his  social  train, 

And  flies  the  fate,  whichHeaven  decreed,  in  vain. 

Stem  Hector,  as  the  bleeding  chief  he  views, 

Breaks  through  the  ranks,  and  his  retreat  pursues ; 

The  lance  arrests  him  with  a  mortal  wound ; 

He  &lls,  earth  thunders,  and  his  arms  resound.  990 

With  him  all  Greece  was  sunk ;  that  moment  all 

Her  yet  surviving  heroes  seem'd  to  fall. 

So,  scorch'd  with  heat,  eJtmg  the  desert  shore. 

The  roaming  lion  meets  a  bristly  boar, 

Fast  by  the  spring ;  they  both  dispute  the  flood. 

With  flaming  eyes,  and  jaws  besmear'd  with  blood. 

At  length  the  sovereign  savage  wins  the  strife, 

And  the  torn  boar  resigns  his  thirst  and  life. 

Patroclus  thus,  so  many  chiefs  o'erthrown. 

So  many  lives  eflused,  expires  his  own.  1000 

As  dying  now  at  Hector's  feet  he  ties, ' 

He  sternly  views  him,  and  triumphing  cries : 

"  Lie  there,  Patroclus  t  and  with  thee  the  joy 
Thy  pride  once  promised,  of  subverting  Troy; 
^  The  fancied  scenes  of  Ilion  wrapp'd  in  flames. 
And  thy  soft  pleasures  served  with  captive  dames! 
Unthinking  man !  I  fought  those  towers  to  free, 
And  guard  that  beauteous  race  from  lords  like  thee : 
But  thou  a  prey  to  vultures  shalt  be  made: 
Thy  own  Achillea  cannot  lend  thee  aid;  1010 

Though  much  at  partmg  that  great  chief  might  say, 
And  much  enjoin  thee  this  imporiant  day: 
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'Return  not,  my  brave  friend,'  (perhaps  he  said) 

•Without  the  bloody  arms  of  Hector  dead.' 

He  spoke,  Fatroclus  march'd,  and  thus  he  sped." 

Supine,  and  wildly  gazing  on  the  skies, 
With  faint,  expiring  breath,  the  chief  replies : 

"Vain  boaster  I  cease,  and  know  the  Powers  divine  ; 
Jove's  and  Apollo's  is  this  deed,  not  thine : 
To  Heaven  is  owed  whate'er  your  own  you  call,        1020 
And  Heaven  itself  disarm'd  me  ere  my  fall. 
Had  twenty  mortals,  each  thy  match  in  might, 
Opposed  me  feiriy,  they  had  sunk  in  fight : 
By  Fate  and  Phcebus  was  I  first  o'erthrown; 
Euphorbus  next ;  the  third  mean  part  thy  own. 
But  thou,  imperious  I  hear  my  latest  breath ; 
The  gods  inspire  it,  and  it  sounds  thy  death. 
Insulting  man,  thou  shall  be  socm  as  I ; 
Black  &te  hangs  o'er  thee,  and  thy  hour  draws  nigh ; 
Ev'n  now  on  life's  last  verge  I  see  thee  stand,  1030 

I  see  thee  &11,  and  by  Achilles'  hand." 

He  faints ;  the  soul  unwilling  wings  her  way, 
(The  beauteous  body  left  a  load  of  clay,)' 
Flits  to  the  lone,  uncomfortable  coast ; 
A  naked,  wandering,  melancholy  ghost ! 

Then  Hector,  pausing,  as  his  eyes  he  fed 
On  the  pale  carcase,  thus  address'd  the  dead : 

"  From  whence  this  boding  speech,  the  stem  decree 
Of  death  denounced,  or  why  denounced  to  met 
Why  not  as  well  Achilles'  iate  be  given  1040 

To  Hector's  lance?     Who  knows  the  will  of  Heaven?" 

Pensive  he  said :  then  pressing  as  he  lay 
His  breathless  bosom,  tore  the  lance  away. 
And  upwards  cast  the  corse :  the  reeking  spear 
He  shakes,  and  charges  the  bold  charioteer. 
But  swill  Automedon  with  loosen'd  reins 
Rapt  in  the  chariot  o'er  the  distant  plains, 
Far  from  his  rage  th*  immortal  coursers  drove ; 
Th'  immortal  coursers  were  the  gift  of  Jove. 
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n<  Seventh  Satae,  for  the  Body  qf  Patroduii  the  AeU  of  MenOam. 

Aiamurr.— H«ne1ifli,npon  the  death  of  Palroclai,  defenda  bi«  bodj  from 
ths  enemy  i  Eaphorbiu,  vho  ■ttempti  it,  ta  sInUi.  Hector  utTmacing', 
MenelaOj  retina ;  bat  soon  returns  with  Ajaz,  uid  diivea  him  off.  Thk 
QlaUGiu  objecla  to  Hector  aa  «  flig'bt,  vho  tbereupon  puts  on  the  cnnour 
he  had  won  from  Pairoclus,  and  renews  (he  bsttle.  The  Greeks  ^ve  wij, 
till  Ajax  rsUiea  them ;  ^neas  atutaina  the  Trojans.  jGoeis  and  Heclol 
attempt  the  chariot  of  Achillea,  which  ii  borne  off  bj  Automedon.  Th* 
honea  of  Achilles  d^lore  the  losa  of  Patroclus :  Jupiter  covera  bia  bodjr 
with  a  thick  darkneesi  the  noble  prayer  of  Ajax  on  that  occasion. 
MenelaflaaendaAntilochusto  Achillea,  with  the  newa  of  Patroclas' death  i 
then  letnnu  to  the  fight,  where,  thoogb  iKacked  with  the  ntmnat  fuiy,  be 
tad  HeriDnel^  asaialed  by  the  Ajacea,  bear  off  the  body  to  the  ships. 

The  lime  is  the  evening  of  the  eight-and-twentielb  day.  The  scene  lies  in 
the  fields  before  Tro^. 

Ok  the  cold  earth  divine  Patroclua  spread, 
Lies  pierced  with  wounds  among  the  vulgar  dead. 
Great  Menela&s,  touch'd  with  generouB  wo, 
Springs  to  the  front,  and  guards  him  from  the  foe : 
Thus  round  her  new-iall'n  young  the  heifer  tnove^ 
Fruit  of  her  throes,  and  &^-bom  of  her  loves ; 
And  anxious  (helpless  as  he  lies,  and  bare) 
Turns  and  rg-tums  her  with  a  mother's  care. 
Opposed  to  each  that  near  the  carcase  came, 
His  broad  shield  glimmers,  and  his  lancea  flame.  10 

The  son  of  Panthua,  skill'd  the  dart  to  send, 
Eyes  the  dead  hero,  and  insults  the  friend : 
•  Tins  hand,  Atrides,  laid  Patrocius  low; 
Warrior !  desist,  nor  tempt  an  equal  blow: 
To  me  the  spoils  my  p-owess  wmi,  resign ; 
Depart  with  life,  and  leave  the  glory  mine." 

The  Trojan  thus.    The  Spartan  monarch  bam'd 
With  generous  anguish,  and  in  scorn  retum'd : 
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"  Laugh'st  thoa  not,  Jove,  firom  thy  saperior  throne, 
Whra  mortals  boast  of  prowess  not  their  own? 
Not  thus  the  lion  glories  in  hia  might. 
Nor  panther  braves  his  spotted  foe  in  fight. 
Nor  thus  the  boar  (those  terrors  of  the  pJ^n) : 
Man  only  vaunts  his  ibrce,  and  vaunts  in  vain. 
But  far  the  vainest  of  the  boastful  kind 
These  sons  of  Fanthus  vent  their  haughty  mtnd. 
Yet  'twas  but  late  beneath  my  conquering  steel. 
This  boaster's  brother,  Hypereuor,  fell ; 
Against  our  arm,  which  rashly  he  defied, 
Vain  was  his  vigour,  and  as  vain  his  pride. 
These  eyes  beheld  him  on  the  dust  expire. 
No  more  to  cheer  his  spouse  or  glad  his  sire. 
Presumptuous  youth !  like  his  shall  be  thy  doom : 
Go,  wait  thy  brother  to  the  Stygian  gloom ; 
Or,  while  thou  may'st,  avoid  the  threatenM  fate : 
Fools  stay  to  feel  it,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

Unmoved  Euphorbus  thus :  "  That  action  known. 
Come,  for  my  brother's  blood  repay  thy  own. 
His  weeping  father  claims  thy  destined  head. 
And  spouse,  a  widow  in  her  bridal'bed. 
On  these  thy  etoiquer'd  spoils  I  ah^l  bestow. 
To  soothe  a  consort's  and  a  parent's  wo. 
No  longer  then  defer  the  glorious  strife. 
Let  Heaven  decide  our  fortune,  fame,  and  life." 

Swifl  as  the  word  the  missile  lance  he  flings ; 
The  well-aim'd  weapon  on  the  buckler  rings. 
But,  blunted  by  the  brass,  ianoxious  falls : 
On  Jove  the  father,  great  Atrides  calls ; 
Nor  flies  the  javelin  from  bis  arm  in  vain. 
It  pierced  his  throat,  and  bent  him  to  the  plain ; 
Wide  through  the  neck  appears  the  grisly  woimd, 
Prone  sinks  the  warrior,  and  his  arms  resound. 
The  shining  cir<Jet8  of  his  golden  hair. 
Which  ev'n  the  Graces  might  be  proud  to  wear, 
Instarr'd  with  gems  and  gold,  bestrew,  the  shore. 
With  dust  dishonoar'd,  and  deform'd  with  gore. 
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As  tlw  young  oUre,  in  tome  sylTsn  scone, 
Crown'd  by  fresh  fountains  with  eternal  green, 
Lifts  the  gay  head,  in  snowy  flow'rets  Sail, 
And  plays  and  dances  to  the  gentle  air ; 
When  lo  I  a  Triiirlwind  from  high  heaves  invades 
The  tender  plant,  and  withers  all  its  shades ; 
It  lies  uprooted  frota  its  genial  bed, 
A  lovely  ruin  now  defaced  and  dead : 
Thus  young,  thus  beautiful,  Suphorbns  lay. 
While  the  fierce  Spartan  tore  hia  arms  away. 
Proud  of  his  deed,  and  glorious  in  the  prize, 
Afirighted  Troy  the  towering  victor  flies: 
Flies,  as  before  some  mountain-lion's  ire 
The  village  curs  and  trembling  swuns  retire  i 
When  o'er  the  slaughter'd  bull  they  bear  hitn  roar. 
And  see  his  jaws  distil  with  smoking  gore : 
All  pale  with  fear,  at  distance  scatter'd  round, 
They  shout  incessant,  and  the  vales  resound. 

Meanwhile,  Apollo  view'd  with  envious  eyes. 
And  urged  great  Hector  to  dispute  the  prize 
(In  Mentes'  shape,  beneath  whose  martial  care 
The  rough  Ciconians  leam'd  the  trade  of  war). 
«  Forbear,"  he  cried,  "with  fruitless  speed  to  chase 
Achilles'  coursers,  of  etheretd  race : 
They  stoop  not,  these,  to  mortal  man's  command. 
Or  stoop  to  none  but  great  Achilles'  hand. 
Too  long  amused  with  a  pursuit  no  vain, 
Turn,  and  behold  the  brave  Euphorbus  riain  I 
By  Sparta  slain  1  for  ever  now  sopprese'd 
The  fire  which  bum'd  in  that  undaunted  breast !" 

Thus  having  spoke,  Apollo  wing'd  hia  flight. 
And  mix'd  with  mortals  in  the  teals  of  fight: 
His  words  infix'd  unutterable  care 
Deep  in  great  Hector's  soul :  thrda§^  all  the  war 
He  darts  his  anxious  eye:  and  instant  view'd 
The  breathless  hero  in  his  blood  imbrued, 
(Forth  welling  from  the  wounds,  as  prone  he  iayj 
And  in  the  victor's  hands  the  diising  prey. 
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Sheath'd  in  bi^ht  arms,  throi^h  cleaTing.ranka  ha  fliw. 

And  sendfl  hia  voice  in  thunder  to  the  ikies. 

Fierce  as  a  flood  of  flame  by  Vulcan  salt. 

It  flew,  and  fired  Uie  nations  as  it  went. 

Atrides  from  the  voice  the  storm  divined. 

And  thus  explored  his  own  unconquer'd  mind :  lOO 

"Then  shall  I  quit  Patroclug  on  the  pliun, 
Slain  in  my  cause,  and  for  my  honour  slain? 
Desert  the  arms,  the  relics  of  my  friend! 
Or,  singly.  Hector  and  his  troops  attend? 
Sure  where  such  partial  favour  Heaven  bestow'd. 
To  brave  the  hero  were  to  la^ve  the  god. 
Forgive  me,  Greece,  if  once  I  quit  the  field : 
Tis  not  to  Hector,  but  to  Heaven,  I  yield. 
Yet,  nor  the  god,  nor  Heaven,  should  give  me  fear. 
Did  but  the  voice  of  Ajaz  reach  my  ear:  110 

Still  would  we  turn,  still  battle  on  the  plains, 
And  give  Achilles  all  that  yet  remains 
Of  his  and  our  Patrocius." — This,  ao  more. 
The  time  allow'd :  Troy  thicken'd  aa  the  shore, 
A  sable  scene  I  The  terrors  Hector  led. 
Slow  he  recedes,  and  sighing  quits  the  dead. 

So  from  the  fold  th'  unwilling  lion  parts, 
Forced  by  loud  clamours,  and  a  storm  of  darts. 
He  flies  indeed,  but  threatens  aa  he  flies, 
With  heart  indignant  and  retorted  eyes.  129 

Now  entered  in  the  Spartan  ranks,  he  tum'd 
His  manly  breast,  and  with  new  fury  bum'd ; 
O'er  all  the  black  battalions  sent  his  view, 
And  through  the  cloud  the  godlike  Ajax  knew; 
Where  labouring  on  the  left  the  warrior  stood. 
All  grim  in  arms,  and  cover'd  o'er  with  blood ; 
There  breathing  courage,  where  the  god  of  day 
Had  sunk  each  heart  with  terror  and  dismay. 

To  him  the  king :  "Ol^AjaxI  c^  my  friend! 
Haste,  and  Patrocius'  loved  remains  defend :  130 

The  body  to  Achilles  to  restore. 
Demands  our  care ;  alas^  we  can  no  more  I 
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For  naked  now,  despofied  of  arms,  he  lies ; 
And  Hector  gloriea  Id  the  duzlmg  priie." 

He  said,  aod  touch'd  his'hearL     The  raging  pair 
I^erce  the  thick  battle,  and  proT(Ae  the  war. 
Already  had  stem  Hector  seized  his  head. 
And  doom'd  to  Trojan  dogs  th'  unhappy  dead ; 
But  soon  (as  Ajax  rear'd  his  tower^like  shield) 
Sprung  to  his  car,  and  measured  back  the  field.  140 

His  tnun  to  Troy  the  radiant  armour  bear. 
To  stand  a  trophy  of  his  lame  in  vi&r. 

Meanwhile,  great  Ajax  (his  broad  shield  displayed) 
Guards  the  dead  hero  with  the  dreadful  shade ; 
And  DOW  before,  and  now  behind  he  stood. 
Thus,  in  the  centre  of  tome  gloomy  wood. 
With  many  a  step  the  lioness  surrounds 
Her  tawny  young,  beset  by  men  and  hounds ; 
Elate  her  heart,  end  rousing  all  her  powers, 
Dark  o*er  the  fiery  balls  each  hanging  eye-brow  lowers.  150 
Fast  by  his  side  the  generous  Spartan  glows 
With  great  revenge,  and  feeds  his  inward  woes. 

But  Glaucus,  leader  of  the  Lyciau  aids, 
On  Hector  frowning,  thus  his  flight  upbraids: 

"Where  now  in  Hector  shall  we  Hector  findl 
A  manly  form  without  a  manly  mind  1 
Is  this,  O  chief!  a  hero's  boasted  fame? 
How  vain,  without  the  merit,  is  the  name  1 
Since  battle  is  renounced,  thy  thoughts  employ 
What  other  methods  may  preserve  thy  Troy;  160 

*Tis  time  to  try  if  Ilion's  state  can  stand 
By  thee  alone,  nor  ask  a  foreign  hand ; 
Mean,  empty  bc»9t!  but  shall  the  Lycians  stake 
Their  lives  for  youT  those  Lycians  you  forsake? 
What  from  thy  thankless  arms  can  we  expect? 
Thy  friend  Sarpedon  proves  thy  base  neglect : 
Say,  shall  oOr  slaughter'd  bodies  guard  your  walls, 
While  unrevenged  the  great  Sarpedon  falls? 
Ev'n  where  he  died  for  Troy,  you  left  him  there, 
A  feast  for  dogs,  and  all  the  fowls  of  air.  1T0 
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On  my  command  if  any  Ljrciui  wait. 
Hence  let  him  march,  and  give  op  Troy  to  fate. 
Did  such  a  spirit  as  the  gods  impart 
Impel  one  Trojan  hand  or  Trojan  heart 
(Such  as  should  bum  in  every  soul  that  draws 
The  sword  for  glory  and  his  country's  caiue), 
Ev'n  yet  our  mutual  anns  we  might  empioy. 
And  drag  yon  carcase  to  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Oh  I  were  Patroclus  oura,  we  might  obtain 
Samedon'B  arms,  and  honour'd  corse  agun  I 
Grnce  with  Achilles'  firiend  should  be  repaid. 
And  thus  due  honours  purchased  to  his  shade. 
But  ^ords  are  Tain.    I<et  Ajax  once  appear, 
And  Hector  trembles,  and  recedes  with  fear; 
Thou  darest  not  meet  the  terrors  of  his  eye ; 
And,  lo  I  already  thou  prepares!  to  Ay."^ 

The  Trojan  chief  with  fiz'd  resentment  eyed 
The  Lycian  leader,  and  sedate  replied : 

"  Say,  is  it  just,  my  friend,  that  Hector's  ear 
From  such  a  warrior  such  a  speech  should  bear  t 
I  deem'd  thee  once  the  wisest  of  thy  kind. 
But  ill  this  insult  suits  a  prudent  mind. 
I  shun  great  Ajaxt  1  desert  my  traini 
'Tis  mine  to  prove  the  rash  assertion  vain. 
I  joy  to  mingle  where  the  battle  bleeds. 
And  hear  the  thunder  of  the  soundbg  steeds. 
But  Jove's  high  will  is  ever  uncontrol'd. 
The  strong  he  withers,  and  confounds  the  bold : 
Now  crowns  with  fame  the  mighty  man,  and  now 
Strikes  the  fresh  garland  fr«m  the  victor's  brow  I 
Come,  through  yon  squadron  let  us  hew  the  way, 
And  thou  be  witness  if  I  fear  to-day; 
If  yet  a  Greek  the  aight  of  Hector  dread, 
Or  yet  their  hero  dare  defend  the  dead." 

Then,  turning  to  the  martial  hosts,  he  cries: 
"Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  Lycians,  and  allies  1 
Be  men,  my  friends,  in  action  as  in  name, 
And  yet  be  mind&l  of  your  aocknt  bme. 
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Hector  in  proud  Achilles'  annt  diall  shine, 
Tom  from  hia  friend,  by  right  of  ctrnqnest  mine." 

He  strode  along  the  field,  as  thua  he  said 
(The  sable  plumage  nodded  o'er  hia  bead) : 
Swift  through  the  spacious  plain  he  sent  a  look. 
One  instant  saw,  <me  instant  overtook 
The  distant  band,  that  on  the  sandy  shore 
The  radiant  spoils  to  sacred  Dion  bore. 
There  his  own  mail  unbraced  the  field  bestrow*d ; 
Hia  tr^n  to  Troy  convey'd  the  massy  load. 
Now  blazmg  in  th'  immortal  anns  he  stands. 
The  work  and  present  of  celestial  hands ; 
By  aged  Peleus  to  Achitles  givra. 
As  first  to  Peleus  by  the  court  of  heaTea : 
Hia  &ther's  arms  not  long  Achilles  wears, 
Forbid  by  fate  to  reach  his  father's  years. 

Him,  proud  in  triam|^,  glittering  from  a&r. 
The  god  whose  thunder  rends  the  troubled  air, 
Beheld  vitfa  pity,  as  apart  he  sate, 
And,  conscious,  look'd  through  all  the  scene  tyi  fate : 
He  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head  ; 
Olympus  trembled,  and  the  godhead  said : 

"  Ah,  wretched  maa  I  unmindful  of  thy  end  I 
A  moment's  glory,  and  what  &tes  attend  1 
In  heavenly  panoply  divinely  bright 
Thou  stuid'st,  and  armies  tremble  at  thy  sight, 
Aa  at  Achilles'  self:  beneath  thy  dart 
Lies  slain  the  great  Achilles'  dearer  part: 
Thou  from  the  mighty  dead  those  arms  hast  torn 
Which  once  the  greatest  of  mankind  had  worn. 
Yet  live  I  I  give  thee  coie  illustrious  day, 
A  blaze  of  glory  ere  thou  fad'st  away. 
For,  ah  I  no  more  Andromache  shall  come. 
With  joyjul  tears,  to  welcome  Hectw  home ; 
No  more  officious,  with  endearing  charms, 
From  thy  tired  limbs  unbrace  Pelides'  arms  P 

Then  with  his  sable  brow  he  gave  the  nod 
That  seals  his  word ;  the  sanction  of  the  god. 
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Tbe  stubborn  arms,  by  Jove's  command  disposed, 
Confonu'd  spoataneous,  and  around  him  closed. 
Flll'd  with  the  god,  enlarged  his  members  grew, 
Through  all  his  veins  a  sadden  vigour  flew;  21 

The  blood  in  brisker  tides  began  to  roll, 
And  Mars  himself  came  niriiing  on  his  soul. 
Exhorting  loud  through  all  the  field  he  strode, 
And  look'd,  and  moved,  Achilles,  or  a  god. 
Now  Mestfales,  Glaucus,  Medon  he  inspires, 
Now  Phorcys,  Chromius,  and  Hippothous  fires ; 
The  great  Thersilochus  like  tiiry  found, 
Asteropsus  kindled  at  the  sound. 
And  Bnnomaus,  in  augury  renown'd. 

"  Hear,  all  ye  hosts,  and  hear  unnumber'd  hands        2f 
Of  neighbouring  nations,  or  of  distant  lands  I 
'Twas  not  for  state  we  summon'd  you  so  far, 
To  boast  our  numbers,  and  the  pomp  of  war ; 
Ye  came  to  fight ;  a  valiant  foe  to  chase. 
To  save  our  present  and  our  future  race. 
For  this,  our  wealth,  our  products,  you  enjoy. 
And  glean  the  relics  of  exhausted  Troy. 
Now  then  to  conquer  or  to  die  prepare. 
To  die  or  conquer  are  the  terms  of  war. 
Whatever  hand  shall  win  Patroclus  slain,  31 

Whoe'er  shall  drag  him  to  the  Trojan  train. 
With  Hector's  self  shall  equal  honours  claim ; 
With  Hector  part  the  spoil,  and  share  the  feme." 

Fired  by  bis  words,  the  troops  dismiss  their  fears. 
They  join,  they  thicken,  they  protend  their  spears : 
Full  OD  the  Greeks  they  drive  in  firm  array, 
And  each  from  Ajax  hopes  the  glorious  prey : 
Vain  hope  t  what  numbers  shall  the  field  o'erspread  I 
What  victims  perish  round  tbe  mighty  dead  i 

Great  Ajax  mark'd  the  growing  stonn  from  far,        36 
And  thus  bespoke  his  brother  of  the  war: 

"Our  fatal  day,  alas  I  is  come,  my  friend, 
And  all  our  wajrs  and  glories  at  an  end  I 
'Tis  not  this  corse  alone  we  guard  in  vain, 
Condenm'd  to  vultures  on  the  Trojan  plain ; 
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We  too  must  yield :  the  same  sad  fate  must  tall 
On  thee,  on  me,  perhaps,  my  friend,  on  all. 
See  what  a  tempest  dlreial  Hector  spreads, 
And,  1o  I  it  bursts,  it  thunders  cm  oar  heads  I 
Call  on  our  Greeks,  it  any  hear  the  call. 
The  bravest  Greeks:  this  hour  demands  them  all." 

The  warrior  rused  his  voice,  and  wide  around 
The  field  rSecho'd  the  distreBBful  sound. 

"Ob,  chiefs  1  oh,  princes  1  to  whose  hand  is  given 
The  rule  of  men,  whose  glory  is  froin  heaven  I 
Whom  with  due  honours  both  Atrides  grace : 
Ye  guides  and  guardians  of  our  Argive  race  I 
All,  whom  this  well-known  voice  shall  reach  so  &rl 
All,  whom  I  see  not  through  this  cloud  of  warl 
Come  all  I  let  generous  rage  your  arms  employ, 
And  save  Patroclus  from  the  dogs  of  Troy  1" 

Cfilean  Ajaz  first  the  voice  obey'd, 
Swifl  was  his  pace,  and  ready  was  his  aid : 
Next  him  Idomeneus,  more  alow  with  age. 
And  Merion,  burning  with  a  hero's  rage. 
The  long-succeeding  numbers  who  can  name? 
But  all  were  Greeks,  and  eager  all  for  fame. 
Herce  to  the  chaise  great  Hector  led  the  throng ; 
Whole  Troy  embodied  rush'd  with  shouts  alcmg. 
Thus,  when  a  mountain-billow  foams  and  raves. 
Where  some  swollen  river  disembogues  his  waves. 
Full  in  the  mouth  is  stopp'd  the  rushing  tide. 
The  bmling  ocean  works  from  side  to  side. 
The  river  tremUes  to  his  utmost  shore. 
And  distant  rocks  rebellow  to  the  roar. 

Nor  less  reserved,  the  Urm  Achaian  band 
With  bra2«i  shields  in  horrid  circle  stand : 
Jove,  pouring  darkness  o'er  the  mingled  fight, 
Conceals  the  warrior's  Bhioing  helms  in  night; 
To  him,  the  chief  for  whom  tiie  hosts  contend. 
Had  lived  not  hateful,  for  he  lived  a  friend : 
Dead  he  protects  him  with  superior  care. 
Nor  do4»n8  his  carcase  to  the  birds  of  air. 
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The  first  attack  tbe  Grecians  scarce  sustain, 

Repulsed  they  yield,  the  Trojans  seize  tbe  slain ; 

Then  fierce  they  rally,  to  revenge  led  on 

By  the  swift  rage  of  Ajax  Telamon ;    ' 

(Ajax,  to  Peleiu'  son  the  second  name, 

In  graceful  stature  next,  and  next  in  fame). 

With  headlong  force  the  foremost  ranks  he  tore :  330 

So  through  the  thicket  bursts  the  mountain-boar, 

And  rudely  scatters,  iar  to  distance  round, 

The  frighted  hunter  and  the  baying  hoond. 

The  son  of  Lethus,  brave  Felasgus' iieir, 

Hippothous,  dragg'd  the  carcase  through  the  war; 

The  sinewy  ankles  bored,  the  feet  he  bound 

With  thongs,  inserted  through  the  double  wound. 

Inevitable  iate  o'ertakes  the  deed  ; 

Doom'd  by  great  Ajax'  vengeful  lance  to  bleed : 

It  cleft  the  helmet's  brazen  cheeks  in  twain ;  340 

The  shatter'd  crest  and  horse-hair  strew  Uie  plain ; 

With  nerves  rolax'd  he  tumbles  to  tlie  ground ; 

The  brain  comes  gushing  through  the  ghastly  wound; 

He  drops  Patroclus'  foot,  and  o'er  him  spread 

Now  lies,  a  sad  companion  of  the  dead : 

Far  from  Irftrissa  lies,  his  native  air. 

And  ill  requites  his  parents'  tender  care. 

Lamented  youth  1  in  life's  first  bloom  he  fell. 

Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  the  shades  of  hell. 

Once  more  at  Ajax,  Hector's  javelin  flies :  850 

The  Grecian,  marking  as  it  cut  the  skies, 

Shunn'd  the  descending  death ;  which,  hissing  on, 

Stretch'd  in  the  dust  the  great  Iphytus'  son, 

Schedius  the  brave,  of  all  the  Phocian  kind. 

The  boldest  warrior,  and  the  noblest  mind : 

In  little  Panopd,  for  strength  renown'd. 

He  held  his  seat,  and  ruled  the  realms  around. 

Plunged  in  his  throat,  the  weapon  drank  his  blood. 

And  deep  transpiercing  through  the  shoulder  stood ; 

In  clanging  arms  the  hero  fell,  and  all  360 

The  fields  resounded  with  his  weighty  fdL 
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Phorcys,  as  dain  Hippotfaous  he  delenda, 

Tbe  Telamoniao  lance  his  belly  rends ; 

The  hollow  armour  burst  before  the  stroke. 

And  through  the  TCOuod  the  rushing  eutraib  broke. 

In  strong  convulsi(»is,  panting  on  the  sands 

He  lies,  and  grasps  the  dust  with  dying  hands. 

Struck  at  the  sight,  recede  the  Trojan  train ; 
The  shouting  Argives  strip  the  heroes  slain. 
And  now  had  Troy,  by  Greece  compel'd  to  yield,        81 
Fled  to  her  ramparts,  and  resign'd  the  field ; 
Greece,  in  her  native  fortitude  elate. 
With  Jove  averse,  had  tum'd  the  scale  of  &te ; 
But  Fhcsbus  urged  iBneas  to  the  fight ; 
He  seem'd  like  aged  Periphas  to  sight 
(A  herald  in  Anchises'  love  grown  old. 
Revered  fer  prudence ;  and  with  prudence  bold). 

Thus  he:  "What  methods  yet,  oh  chief!  remain, 
To  save  your  Troy,  though  Heaven  its  tail  ordain ! 
There  have  been  heroes,  who,  by  virtuous  care,  ai; 

By  valour,  numbers,  and  by  arts  of  war. 
Have  forced  the  powers  to  spare  a  sinking  state, 
And  gain'd  at  length  the  glorious  odds  of  fate : 
But  you,  when  fortune  smiles,  when  Jove  declares 
His  partial  favour,  and  assists  your  wars. 
Your  shamefiil  eSbrts  'gainst  yourselves  employ, 
And  force  th'  unwilling  god  to  ruin  Troy." 

.£neaB,  through  the  form  assumed,  descries 
The  power  conceal'd,  and  thus  to  Hector  cries : 

"Oh,  lasting  shame !  to  our  own  fears  a  prey,  3Q 

We  seek  our  ramparts,  and  desert  the  day ! 
A  god,  nor  is  he  less,  my  bosom  warms, 
And  tells  me,  Jove  asserts  the  Trojan  arms." 

He  spoke ;  and  foremost  to  the  combat  flew: 
The  bold  example  alt  his  host  pursue. 
Then  first,  Leocritus  beneath  him  bled. 
In  vain  beloved  by  valiant  Lycomede ; 
Who  view'd  his  fall,  and,  grieving  at  the  chance, 
Smft  to  revenge  it,  sent  his  angry  lance : 

n  z 
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The  whirling  lance,  with  vigoroua  force  address'd,      4C 

Descends,  and  pants  in  Apisaon's  breast: 

From  rich  Pffionia's  vales  the  warrior  came, 

Next  thee,  Asteropieus  1  in  place  and  fame. 

Asteropteus  with  grief  beheld  the  slain. 

And  rush'd  to  combat,  but  he  riiih'd  in  vain: 

Indissolubly  firm,  around  the  dead, 

Rank  within  rank,  on  buckler  buckler  spread. 

And  hemm'd  with  bristled  spears,  the  Grecians  stood ; 

A  brazen  bulwark,  and  an  iron  wood. 

Great  Ajaz  eyes  them  with  iuceBsant  care,  41 

And  in  an  orb  contracts  the  crowded  war. 

Close  in  their  ranks  commands  to  fight  or  M\, 

And  stands  the  centre  and  the  soul  of  all : 

Pix'd  on  the  spot  they  war,  and,  wounded,  wound ; 

A  sanguine  torrent  steeps  the  reeking  ground ; 

On  heaps  the  Greeks,  on  heaps  the  Trojans  bled. 

And,  thickening  round  them,  rise  the  hills  of  dead. 

Greece,  in  close  order,  and  collected  might. 
Yet  Bufiers  least,  and  sways  the  wavering  fight; 
Fierce  as  ccmflicting  fires,  tlie  combat  bums,  4S 

And  now  it  rises,  now  it  sinks  by  turns. 
In  one  thick  darkness  all  the  fight  was  lost; 
The  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  th'  ethereal  host, 
Seem'd  as  extinct:  day  ravlsh'd  from  their  eyes. 
And  all  heaven's  splendours  blotted  firom  the  skies ; 
Such  o'er  Patroclus*  body  hung  the  night. 
The  rest  in  sunshine  fought,  and  open  light : 
Unclouded  there,  the  atrial  azure  spread. 
No  vapour  rested  on  the  mountain's  head ; 
The  golden  sun  pour'd  forth  a  stronger  ray,  43 

And  all  the  broad  expansion  flamed  with  day. 
Dispersed  around  the  plain,  by  fits  they  fight. 
And  here,  and  there,  their  scatter'd  arrows  light: 
But  death  and  darkness  o'er  the  carcase  spread. 
There  bum'd  the  war,  and  there  the  mighty  bled. 

Meanwhile,  the  sons  of  Nestor,  in  the  rear, 
(Their  fellows  routed,)  toss  the  distant  spear, 
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And  skirmish  wide :  so  Neitoir  gave  command, 

When  from  the  ships  he  s*nt  the  Pylian  band. 

The  youthful  brothers  thus  for  tkme-  contend,  440 

Nor  knew  the  fortune  of  AdhiHes*  friend ; 

In  thought  they  vieVd  Mm  still,  Withmartial  joy. 

Glorious  in  arma,  and  dealing  deaths  toTroy. 

But  round  the  corse  the  heroes  pant  for  breath, 
And  thick  and  heavy  grows  the  'woric  of-  death : 
O'erlabour'd  now,  with  dust,  and  sweat,  and  gore. 
Their  knees,  their  legs,  their  feet  are  cover'd  o'er; 
Drops  follow  drops,  the  clouds  on  clouds  arise. 
And  carnage  clogs  their  hands,  and  darkness  fills  their  eyes; 
As  when  a  slaugfater'd  bull's  yet  reeking  hide,  450 

Strain'd  with  full  force,  and  tugg'd  from  side  to  side. 
The  brawny  curriers  stretch ;  and  labour  o'er 
Th'  extended  surface,  drunk  with  fat  and  gore : 
So  tugging  round  the  corse  both  armies  stood ; 
The  mangled  body  bathed  in  sweat  and  blood ; 
While  Greeks  and  Ilians  equal  strength  employ. 
Now  to  the  ships  to  force  it,  now  to  Troy. 
Not  Pallas'  sel^  her  breast  when  fiiry  warms. 
Nor  he  whose  Wger  sets  the  world  in  arms. 
Could  blame  this  scene ;  such  rage,  such  horror  reign'd ; 
Such  Jove,  to  honour  the  great  dead,  ordain'd.  461 

Achilles  in  his  ships  at  distance  lay. 
Nor  knew  the  fatal  fortune  of  the  day; 
He,  yet  unconscious  of  Patroclus'  &I1, 
In  dust  extended  under  Ilion's  wall. 
Expects  him  glorious  from  the  conquered  plain, 
And  for  his  wish'd  return  prepares  in  vain ; 
Though  well  he  knew,  to  make  proud  IHoo  bend. 
Was  more  than  heaven  had  destined  to  his  friend : 
Perhaps  to  him :  this  Thetis  had  reveal'd;  470 

The  rest,  in  pty  to  her  son,  conceal'd. 

Still  raged  the  conflict  round  the  hero  dead. 
And  heaps  on  heaps  by  mutual  wounds  they  bled. 
"Cursed  be  the  man,"  ev'n  private  Greeks  would  say, 
"  Who  darei  deiert  thia  well-disputed  day ! 
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First  may  Um  cleaving  earth  before  our  eyes 
Gape  wide,  and  drink  our  blood  for  sacrifiee  I 
Urst  perish  all,  ere  haughty  Troy  shall  boast 
We  lost  Patroclos,  and  our  glory  lost  T 

Thus  they.  While  with  one  voice  the  Trojans  said,  480 
''Grant  this  day,  Jove  I  or  heap  ui  on  the  dead  r 

Then  ctadi  their  sounding  arms ;  the  dangours  rise. 
And  shake  the  brasen  cmicaTe  of  the  skies.' 
Meantime,  at  distance  from  the  scene  of  blood. 
The  pensive  steeds  of  great  Achilles  stood ; 
Their  godlike  master,  slain  before  their  eyes, 
They  wept,  and  shared  in  human  miseries. 
In  vain  Automedon  now  shakes  the  rein. 
Now  plies  the  lash,  and  soothes  and  threats  in  vain ; 
Nor  to  the  fight  nor  Hellespont  they  go,  4dO 

Restive  they  stood,  and  obstinate  in  wo ; 
Still  as  a  tombstone,  never  to  be  moved. 
On  some  good  man  or  woman  unreproved 
Lays  its  eternal  weight;  or  fix'd  as  stands 
A  marble  courser  by  the  sculptor's  hands. 
Placed  on  the  hero's  grave.    Along  their  face, 
The  big  round  drops  coursed  down  with  silent  pace, 
Conglobing  on  the  dust.     Their  manes,  that  late 
Circled  their  arched  necks,  and  waved  in  state, 
Trail'd  on  the  dust  beneath  the  yoke  were  spread,       600 
And  prone  to  earth  was  hung  their  languid  head : 
Not  Jrive-disddn'd  to  cast  a  {Mtying  look. 
While  thus  relenting  to  the  steeds  he  spoke ; 

"  Unhappy  coursers  of  immortal  strain  I 
Exempt  from  age,  and  deathless  now  in  vain  I 
Did  we  your  race  on  mortal  man  bestow. 
Only,  alas  I  to  share  in  mortal  wo  ? 
For,  ah  I  what  is  there,  of  inferior  birth, 
That  breathes  or  creeps  upon  the  dust  of  earth ; 
What  wretched  creature,  of  what  wretched  kind,        510 
Than  man  more  weak,  calamitous  and  blind? 
A  miserable  race  1    But  ceaso  to  mourn ; 
For  not  by  you  shall  Priwa's  aoa  be  borne 
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High  cm  the  splendid  car:  one  ghmoufl  prize 

He  rashly  boastB ;  the  rest  our  will  denies. 

Ouraelf  will  swiftness  to  your  nerres  impart, 

Ourself  with  rising  spirits  swell  your  heart 

AntomedoD  your  rapid  flight  shall  bear 

Safe  to  the  navy  through  the  storm  of  war. 

For  yet  *Us  given  to  Troy,  to  ravage  o'er  ( 

The  field,  and  spread  her  slaughters  to  the  shore : 

The  ena  shall  see  her  conquer,  till  his  fall 

With  sacred  darkness  sbades  the  face  of  all." 

He  sEud ;  uid  breathing  in  th'  immortal  horse 
Bxcessive  spirit,  urged  them  to  the  course : 
From  their  high  manes  tbey  shake  the  dust,  and  bear 
The  kindling  chariot  through  the  parted  war: 
So  flies  a  vulture  through  the  clamorous  train 
Of  geese,  that  scream,  and  scatter  round  the  plain. 
From  danger  now  with  swiAest 'speed  they  Hew,  I 

And  now  to  conquest  with  like  speed  pursue ; 
Sole  in  the  seat  the  charioteer  remains, 
Now  plies  the  javelin,  now  directs  the  reins : 
Him  brave  Alcimedon  beheld  distress'd, 
Approach'd  the  chariot,  and  the  chief  address'd: 

"  What  god  provokes  thee,  rashly  thus  to  dare, 
Alone,  UDiuded,  in  the  thickest  war  ? 
Alas  1  thy  friend  is  slain,  and  Hector  wields 
Achilles'  arms  triumphant  in  the  fields." 

"In  happy  lime,"  the  charioteer  replies,  t 

"The  bold  Alcimedon  now  greets  my  eyes: 
No  Greek  like  him  the  heavenly  steeds  restrains, 
Or  holds  their  fury  in  suspended  reins : 
Patroclus,  while  he  lived,  their  rage  could  tame ! 
But  now  Patroclus  is  an  empty  name ! 
To  thee  I  yield  the  seat,  to  thee  resign 
The  ruling  charge ;  the  task  to  fight  be  mine." 

He  said.     Alcimedon,  with  active  heat. 
Snatches  the  reins,  and  vaults  into  the  seat. 
His  friend  descends.     The  chief  of  Troy  descried,     J 
And  call'd  ^oeas,  fighting  near  his  side : 
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"Lo^  to  my  nf^t,  bejnnd  otu  hope,  reitored 

Achillea'  car,  dowited  of  its  lord; 

The  glorious.  sU«d»  our  jeady  arma  invite, 

Scarce  their  vfeak  drivers  guide  them  through  the  fight; 

Can  such  opponents  staod,  when  we  assail  I 

Unite  thy  forc^  my  firieod,  and  wa  prevail." 

The  son  of  Veouft  to  the  counsel  yields, 
Then  o*er  their  backs  they  spread  their  scdid  shields ; 
With  brass  refulgent  the  broad  surface  shined,  66( 

And  thick  bull-hides  the  spacious  concave  imed. 
Tbem  Chromius  follows,  Aretus  succeeds, 
Bach  hopes  the  conquest  of  the  lolly  steeds : 
In  vain,  brave  youths,  with  glorious  hopes  ye  bum. 
In  vain  advance  I  not  fated  to  return. 

Unmoved,  Autoaaedon  atteuds  the  iight, 
Implores  th'  Eternal,  and  collects  his  might. 
Then  turning  to  his  friend,  with  dauntless  mind: 
"Oh,  keep  the  foanung  coursers  close  behind  1 
Full  on  my  shoulders  let  their  nostrils  blow,  57( 

For  hard  the  fight,  determined  is  the  foe ; 
'Tis  Hector  comes ;  and  when  he  seeks  the  prize. 
War  knows  do  mean :  he  wins  it  or  he  dies." 

Then  through  the  field  he  sends  his  voice  aloud, 
And  calls  th'  Ajaces  from  the  warring  crowd, 
With  great  Atrides:  "Hither  turn,"  he  smd, 
"Turn,  where  distress  demands  immediate  aid; 
The  dead,  encircled  by  hb  friends,  forego, 
And  save  the  Uving  from  the  fiercer  foe. 
Unhelp'd  we  stutd,  unequal  to  engage  56( 

The  force  of  Hector  and  jEneas'  rage ; 
Yet  mighty  as  they  are,  my  force  to  prove 
Is  only  mine ;  th'  event  beloDgs  to  Jove." 

He  spoke ;  and  high  the  sounding  javelin  flung, 
Which  pass'd  the  shield  of  Aretus  the  young ; 
It  pierced  his  belt,  emhoss'd  with  curious  art, 
Then  in  the  lower  belly  stuck  the  darL 
As  when  a  ponderous  aite  descending  full. 
Cleaves  the  broad  Ibrehead  of  some  brawny  ball ; 
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Struck  't^nxt  the  homs,  he  springa  tvith  many  a  bound,  590 
TheD  tumbling  rolls  enormous  on  the  ground: 
Thus  fell  the  youth ;  the  air  his  soul  received. 
And  the  spear  trembled  as  hia  entrails  he&ved. 

Now  St  Automedon  the  Trojan  foe 
Discharged  his  lance ;  the  meditated  blow, 
Stooping,  he  shunn'd ;  the  javelin  idly  fled. 
And  luBs'd  innoxious  o'er  the  hero's  head : 
Deep-rooted  in  the  ground,  the  forceful  spear 
In  long  vibrations  spent  its  fury  there. 
With  clashing  &ulchions  now  the  chiefs  had  closed,     600 
But  each  brave  Ajax  heard,  and  interposed ; 
Nor  longer  Hector  with  his  Trojans  stood, 
But  left  their  slain  companion  in  his  blood ;   . 
His  arms  Automedon  divers,  and  cries, 
"Accept,  Patroclus,  this  mean  sacrifice. 
Thus  have  I  soothed  my  griefs,  and  thus  have  paid. 
Poor  as  it  is,  some  offering  to  thy  shade." 

So  looks  the  lion  o'er  a  mangled  boar, 
All  grim  with  rage,  and  horrible  with  gore. 
High  on  the  chariot  at  one  bound  he  sprung,  610 

And  o'er  his  seat  the  bloody  trophies  hung. 

And  now  Minerva,  from  the  realms  of  air. 
Descends  impetuous,  and  renews  the  war: 
For,  pleased  at  length  the  Grecian  arms  to  aid, 
The  lord  of  thunders  sent  the  blue-eyed  maid. 
As  when  high  Jove,  denouncing  future  wo. 
O'er  the  dark  clouds  extends  hia  purple  bow 
(In  sign  of  tempests  from  the  troubled  air. 
Or  from  the  rage  of  man,  destructive  war) ; 
The  drooping  cattle  dread  th'  impending  skies,  630 

And  from  his  half-till'd  field  the  labourer  flies : 
In  such  a  form  the  goddess  round  her  drew 
A  livid  cloud,  and  to  the  battle  flew. 
Assuming  Fboenix'  shape,  on  earth  she  falls. 
And  in  his  well-known  voice  to  Sparta  calls : 
"And  lies  Achilles'  friend,  bdoved  by  all, 
A  prey  to  dogs  beneath  the  Trojan  wallT 
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What  shame  to  Greece  for  future  times  to  tell ; 
To  thee  the  greatest,  in  whose  cause  he  fell  I" 

"CMi,  chief!  oh,  father!"  Atreus'  son  replies,  031 

"Oh,  fill  of  days !  hy  long  experience  wise  1 
What  more  desires  my  soul,  than  here,  unmoTed, 
To  guard  the  body  of  the  man  I  loved  1 
Ah  I  would  Minerva  send  me  strength  to  rear 
This  wearied  arm,  and  ward  the  storm  of  war  I 
But  Hector,  like  the  rage  of  Sre,  we  dread. 
And  Jove's  own  glories  blaze  around  bis  head." 

I^eased  to  be  first  of  all  the  powers  addreas'd. 
She  breathes  new  vigour  in  her  hero's  breast. 
And  fills  with  keen  revenge,  with  fell  despite,  64< 

Desire  of  blood,  and  rage,  and  lust  of  fight. 
So  bums  the  vengeful  hornet  (soul  all  o'er). 
Repulsed  in  vain,  and  thirsty  still  of  gore ; 
(B(Jd  son  of  air  and  heat  I)  on  angry  wings. 
Untamed,  unttred,  he  turns,  attacks,  and  stings. 
Fired  with  like  ardour,  fierce  Atrides  flew, 
And  sent  his  soul  with  every  lance  he  threw. 

There  stood  a  Trojan,  not  unknown  to  fame, 
Eetion'a  son,  and  Podea  was  his  name ; 
With  riches  honour'd,  and  with  courage  bless'd,  651 

By  Hector  loved,  his  comrade  and  his  guest : 
Through  his  broad  belt  the  spear  a  passage  found, 
And  ponderous  as  he  falls,  his  arms  resound. 
Sudden  at  Hector's  side  Apollo  stood ; 
Like  Phnnops,  Asius'  son,  appear'd  the  god; 
(Asius  the  great,  who  held  his  wealthy  reign 
Id  fair  Abydos,  by  the  rolling  main.) 

"Oh,  prince  I"  he  cried,  "oh,  foremost  once  in  fame ! 
What  Grecian  now  shall  tremble  at  thy  name? 
Dost  thou  at  length  to  Menelaus  yield —  664 

A  chief  once  thought  no  terror  of  the  fieldT 
Yet  singly,  now,  the  long-disputed  prize 
He  bears  victorious,  while  pur  army  flies. 
By  the  same  arm  illustrious  Podes  bled ; 
The  finend  of  Hector,  unrevenged,  is  dead  P 
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This  heariil,  o'er  Hector  spreads  a  cloud  of  wo,' 
Rage  lifts  bis  lance,  and  drives  him  on  the  foe. 

But  now  th*  Eternal  shook  his  sable  shield. 
That  ^ded  Ide,  and  all  the  subject  field, 
Beneath  its  ample  rerge.     A  rollmg  cloud  870 

Involved  the  mount;  tfie  thunder  roar'd  aloud; 
Th'  affrighted  hiils  from  their  foundations  nod, 
And  blaze  beneath  the  lightnings  of  the  god: 
At  one  regard  of  his  all-seeing  eye, 
The  vanquish'd  triumph,  and  the  victors  By- 
Then  trembled  Greece :  the  flight  Peneleus  led ; 
For,  as  the  brave  Bceotian  tum'd  his  head 
To  face  the  toe,  Polydamaa  drew  near. 
And  razed  his  shoulder  with  a  shorten'd  spear: 
By  Hector  wounded,  Leitus  quits  the  plain,  680 

Pierced  through  the  wrist ;  and,  raging  with  the  pain, 
Grasps  his  once-formidable  lance  in  vain. 
As  Hector  follow'd,  Idomen  address*d 
The  flaming  javelin  to  his  manly  breast: 
The  brittle  point  before  his  corslet  yields. 
Exulting  Troy  with  clamour  fills  the  fields : 
High  on  his  chariot  as  the  Cretan  stood. 
The  son  of  Priam  whirl'd  tbe  missive  wood ; 
But,  erring  from  its  aim,  th'  impetuous  spear 
Struck  to  the  dust  the  squire  and  charioteer  690 

Of  martial  Merion :  Cceranus  his  name, 
Who  left  fair  Lyctus  for  the  fields  of  fame. 
On  foot  bold  Merion  fought;  and  now,  laid  low. 
Had  graced  the  triumphs  of  his  Trojan  foe ; 
But  the  brave  squire  tbe  ready  coursers  brought. 
And  witt/^s  life  his  master's  safety  bought. 
Between  his  cheek  and  ear  the  weapon  went. 
The  teeth  it  shatter'd,  and  the  tcmgue  it  rent. 
Prone  from  bis  seat  he  tumbles  to  the  plain ; 
His  dying  hand  forgets  the  fidting  rein  i  700 

This  Merion  reaches,  bending  from  the  car. 
And  urges  to  desert  the  hopeless  war; 
Idomeneufi  consents:  the  lash  ajp|rfies; 
And  the  swift  chariot  to  tbe  navy  flies. 
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Nor  Ajax  less  the  will  of  Heaves  descried, 
And  conquert  iWfting  to  the  Trojan  ride, 
Tum'd  by  the  hand  of  Jove.    Then  thai  began, 
To  Atreas'  seed,  the  godlike  Telamon: 

•Alaa  I  who  sees  not  JoveV  almighty  hand 
Transfers  the  glory  to  the  Trojan  bandt 
Whether  the  weak  or  stroog  discharge  the  dart. 
He  guides  each  arrow  to  a  Grecian  heart: 
Not  so  oiu:  spears :  incessant  though  they  rain, 
He  suffers  every  lance  to  fall  in  vain. 
Deserted  of  the  god,  yet  let  us  try 
What  human  strength  and  pTidence  can  supply; 
If  yet  this  honour'd  corse,  in  triumph  borne. 
May  glad  the  fleeU  that  hope  not  our  return. 
Who  tremble  yet,  scarce  rescued  from  their  fates, 
And  still  hear  Hector  thnndering  at  their  gates.' 
Some  hero  too  must  be  despatched  to  bear 
The  mournful  message  to  Felides'  ear; 
For  sure  he  knows  not,  distant  on  the  shore, 
His  iri^id,  his  loved  Fatroclus,  is  no  more. 
But  such  a  chief  I  spy  not  through  the  host: 
The  men,  the  steeds,  the  armies,  all  are  lost 
In  general  darkness. — -Lord  of  earth  and  air  1 
Oh,  King!  oh,  Fatherl  hear  my  humble  prayer: 
Dispel  this  cloud,  the  light  of  heaven  restore: 
Give  me  to  see,  and  Ajax  asks  no  more  I 
If  Greece  must  perish,  we  thy  will  obey, 
But  let  us  perish  in  the  face  of  day." 

With  tears  the  hero  spoke,  and  at  his  prayer 
The  god,  relenting,  cleai'd  the  clouded  ur; 
Forth  burst  the  sun  with  aH-enlightenii^  my; 
The  blaze  of  armour  flash'd  against  the  day. 
**  Now,  now,  Atrides  I  cast  around  thy  ngfat. 
If  yet  Antilochos  survives  tfaa  ^ht, 
Let  him  to  great  Affiles' ear  convey 
The  ^al  news." — Atrides  hastes  away. 

So  turns  the  lion  fix»m  the  nightly  fold,    ' 
Though  high  in  courage,  and-  with  bui^r  bold. 
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Long  gall'd  by  herdHmen,  and  long  vez'd  by  hounda, 

Stiff  with  fatigue,  wad  fretted  fore  with  wounds ; 

The  dartj  fly  round  him  from  a  hundred  hands. 

And  the  red  terrors  of  the  blazing  brands : 

Till  late,  reluctant,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

Sour  be  departs,  and  quits  th'  untasted  prey: 

So  moved  Atrides  from  his  dangerous  place 

With  weary  limbs,  but  with  unwilling  pace ;  *; 

The  foe,  he  fear'd,  might  yet  Patroolua  gain. 

And  much  admonish'd,  much  adjured  his  train: 

"Oh !  guard  these  relics,  to  your  charge  consign'd. 
And  bear  the  merits  of  the  dead  in  mind ; 
How  skill*d  he  wa«  in  each  obliging  art ; 
The  mildest  manners,  and  the  gentlest  heart; 
He  was,  alas  !  but  fate  decreed  his  end ; 
la  death  a  hero,  as  in  life  a  friend  P 

So  parts  the  chief;  fr<om  rank  to  rank  he  flew. 
And  round  on  all  sides  s«it  his  pi^'cing  view,  7 

As  the  bold  bird,  endued  with  sharpest  eye, 
Of  sU  that  wing  the  mid  Ei&rial  sky. 
The  sacred  eagle,  from  his  walks  above, 
Looks  down,  and  sees  the  distant  thicket  move, 
Then  stoops,  uid,  sousing  on  the  quivering  hare. 
Snatches  his  life  amid  the  clouds  of  air: 
Not  with  less  quit^ess,  his  exerted  tight 
Fass'd  this,  and  that  way,  through  the  ranks  of  flght; 
Till  on  the  left  the  chief  he  sou^l,  he  found, 
Cheering  bis  men,  and  spreading  deaths  around.  7 

To  him  the  king :  "  Beloved  of  Jove  I  draw  near, 
For  sadder  tidings  never  touch'd  thy  ear. 
Thy  eyes  have  witness'd  what  a  fatal  turn; 
How  Dion  triumphs,  and  th'  AchEuans  mourn ! 
This  is  not  all ;  Fatroclus  OD  the  shore. 
Now  pale  and  dead,  shall  succour  Greeoe  no  more. 
Fly  to  the  fleet,  this  instant  fly,  and  tell 
The  sad  Achilles  how  his  loved-one  fell : 
He  too  may  haste  the  naked  corse  to  gain : 
The  arms  are  Hector's,  who  des^'d  the  sUio."         7i 
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Tha  ymilhfial  warrior  heard  with  sileat  wo, 
From  fais  fair  eyeslhe  tears  began  to  flow; 
Big  with  the  mighty  grie^  he  strove  to  say 
What  Borrow  dictatei,  but  no  word  found  way. 
To  brave  Laodocus  his  arms  he  flung, 
Who  near  him,  wheeling,  drove  liia  steeds  along ; 
Then  ran,  the  mournful  message  to  impart. 
With  tearfiil  eyes  and  with  dejected  heart 
Swift  fled  the  youth :  nor  Menelaus  stands 
(Though  sore  distress'd)  to  aid  the  Fyiian  bands ;         7G 
But  bids  bold  Thrasymede  those  troops  sustain ; 
Himself  returns  to  his  Patroclus  slain. 

"Gone  is  Antilochus,"  the  hero  said; 
But  hope  not,  warriors,  for  Achilles'  aid: 
Though  fierce  his  rage,  unbounded  be  his  wo, 
Unarm'd  he  fights  not  with  the  Trojan  foe. 
'Tis  in  our  band  alone  our  hopes  remain, 
Tis  our  own  vigour  must  the  dead  regain, 
And  save  ourselves,  while  with  impetuous  hate 
Troy  pours  along,  and*  this  way  rolls  our  fate."  SO 

"'Tis  well,"  said  Ajax:  "be  it  then  thy  care. 
With  Merion's  wd,  tfie  weighty  corse  to  rear; 
Myself  and  my  bold  brother  will  sustain 
The  shock  of  Hector  and  his  charging  triun : 
Not  fear  we  armies,  fighting  side  by  side ; 
What  Troy  can  dare,  we  have  already  tried — ' 
Have  tried  it,  and  have  stood." — The  hero  said; 
High  &om  the  ground  the  warriors  heave  the  dead. 
A  general  clamour  rises  at  the  sight: 
Loud  shout  the  Trojans,  and  renew  the  fight.  8] 

Not  fiercer  rush  along  the  gloomy  wood, 
With  rage  insatiate  and  with  thirst  of  blood. 
Voracious  hounds,  thfit  many  a  length  before 
Their  ftirioua  hunters,  drive  the  wounded  boar ; 
But,  if  the  savage  turns  bis  glaring  eye. 
They  howl  aloof,  and  round  the  forest  fly. 
Thus  on  retreating  Greece  the  Trojans  pour. 
Wave  their  thick  taulohions,  and  their  javelins  shower: 
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But  Ajax  tuming,  to  their  fenra  they  yield ; 
All  pale  they  tremble,  and  forsake  the  field. 

While  thas  aloft  the  hero's  corse  they  bear, 
Behind  them  rages  all  the  storm  of  war ; 
Coniusion,  tumult,  horror,  o'er  the  throng 
Of  men,  steeds,  chariots,  urged  the  rout  along : 
Less  fierce  the  winds  with  rising  flames  conspire. 
To  whelm  some  city  under  waves  of  (ire } 
Now  sink  in  gloomy  clouds  the  proud  abodes ; 
Now  crack  the  blazing  temples  of  the  gods ; 
The  rumbling  torrent  through  the  ruin  rolls, 
And  sheets  of  smoke  mount  heavy  to  the  poles. 
The  heroes  sweat  beneath  Uieir  honour'd  load. 
As  when  two  mules,  along  the  rugged  road, 
From  the  steep  mountain  with  exerted  strength 
Drag  some  vast  beam,  or  mast's  unwieldy  length, 
Inly  they  groan,  big  drops  of  sweat  distil, 
Th'  enormous  timber  lumbering  down  the  hill : 
So  these. — Behind,  the  bulk  of  Ajax  stands, 
And  breaks  the  torrent  of  the  rushing  bands. 
Thus  when  a  river,  swell'd  with  sudden  rains. 
Spreads  his  broad  waters  o'er  the  level  plains. 
Some  interposing  hill  the  stream  divides, 
And  breaks  its  force,  and  turns  the  winding  tides. 
Stilt  close  they  follow,  close  their  rear  engage  ; 
^neas  storms,  and  Hector  foams  with  rage : 
While  Greece  a  heavy,  thick  retreat  maintains, 
Wedged  in  one  body  like  a  flight  of  cranes, 
That  shriek  incessant  while  the  falcon,  hung 
High  <m  poised  pinions,  threats  their  callow  young : 
So  from  the  Trojan  chiefs  the  Grecians  fly. 
Such  the  wild  terror,  and  the  mingled  cry: 
Within,  witiiout  the  trench,  and  all  the  way, 
Strew'd  in  bright  heaps,  their  arms  and  armour  lay: 
Such  horror  Jove  impress'd  1  yet  still  proceeds 
The  work  of  death,  and  still  the  battle  bleeds. 
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n«  Or^f  ^  AASit*,  and  Nea  Armour  madt  km  bg  Fulean. 

Akananr.— The  new*  of  the  dMth  of  PatrocTiu  ia  brong'hi  la  Achillea  b; 
Aatilochoi.  Thnii,  beBlng  hii  luneDWtton^  ooma  with  ell  her  m- 
njmpb*  to  oomfbrt  him.  The  epeechee  of  the  molhsi  uid  bod  on  thia 
ocaenoB.  Irii  q>pem  lo  Achillea  bj  the  conunuid  of  Juno,  and  ordera 
him  to  ahow  himself  at  (he  heed  of  (he  mtrEnchmeuta.  The  eight  of  him 
tunu  (he  foilDDea  of  the  day,  end  the  body  of  Palrocliia  U  oeiried  off  bj 
the'Oceeka.  The  Tnijaiia  call  a  coanoil,  when  Heetoi  and  PolTdamaa 
diaagiee  In  theii  opinioiii  i  bat  the  advice  of  the  former  preraila,  to  remain 
encairiped  in  (he  field.    The  grief  of  Achillea  over  the  bodj  of  Patrodua. 

Tbetia  gotm  to  the  palace  of  Vnlcan,  to  obtain  new  irma  for  her  son.  The 
deBoription  of  the  wonderfal  voAe  of  Vuloan  t  and  laatly,  that  noble  on* 
of  the  ihield  of  Achillea. 

The  latter  pari  of  the  nine-and-twentielh  day,  and  the  nig-hl  enauing-,  take 
up  thii  book.  The  aoene  ie  at  Achillea'  tent  on  the  aea-ehore,  from  vlience 
.    it  changea  lo  the  palace  of  Tnloan. 

Tam,  like  the  raging  of  the  fire,  the  combat  buma ; 
And  now  it  nses,  now  it  sinks  by  tuma. 
Meanwhile,  where  Hellespont's  broad  waters  flow 
Stood  Nestor's  son,  the  messenger  of  wo: 
There  sat  Achilles,  shaded  by  his  aails, 
On  hoisted  yards  extended  to  the  gales ; 
Pensive  he  sat ;  for  all  that  fete  design'd, 
Rose  in  sad  prospect  to  his  boding  mind. 
Thus  to  his  soul  he  said :  "Ah  what  constrains 
The  Greeks,  late  victors,  now  to  quit  the  plsinsf  10 

Is  this  the  day,  which  Heaven  so  long  ago 
Ordain'd,  to  sink  me  with  the  weight  of  woT 
(So  Thetis  wam'd,)  when  by  a  Trojan  hand 
The  bravest  of  the  Myrmidonian  band 
Should  lose  the  light?     Fulfill'd  is  that  decree ; 
Fall'n  is  the  warrior,  and  Fatroclus  he  I 
In  vain  I  charged  him  soon  to  quit  the  plain, 
And  wam'd  to  shun  Hectorian  force  in  vain  I" 
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Thus  while  he  thinks,  Antilochus  appears, 
And  tells  the  melancholy  tale  with  tears.  2( 

**  Sad  tidings,  son  of  Peleus  I  thou  must  hear ; 
And  wretched  I  th'  unwilling  messenger! 
Dead  is  Palroclus !     For  his  corse  they  light, 
His  naied  corse ;  his  arms  are  Hector's  right." 

A  sudden  horror  shot  through  all  the  chie( 
And  wrapp'd  his  senses  in  the  cloud  of  grief  r 
Cast  on  the  ground,  with  furious  hands  he  spread 
The  scorching  ashes  o'er  his  graceful  head; 
His  purple  garments,  and  his  golden  hairs. 
Those  he  deforms  with  dust,  and  these  he  tears  ;      '     8( 
On  the  hard  soil  his  groaning  breast  he  threw, 
And  roU'd,  and  grovel'd,  as  to  earth  he  grew. 
The  virgin  captives,  with  diaorder'd  charms, 
(Won  by  his  own,  or  by  Patroclus'  arms,) 
Rush'd  from  the  tents  with  cries ;  and,  gathering  round. 
Beat  their  white  breasts,  and  fainted  on  the  groimd : 
While  Nestor's  son  sustains  a  manlier  part. 
And  mourns  the  warrior  with  a  warrior's  heart ; 
Hangs  on  his  arm,  amidst  his  frantic  wo. 
And  oft  prevents  the  meditated  blow.  4( 

Far  in  the  deep  abysses  of  the  main. 
With  hoary  Nereus,  and  the  watery  train. 
The  mother-goddess  from  her  crystal  throne 
Heard  his  loud  cries,  and  answer'd  groan  for  groan. 
The  circling  Nereids  with  their  mistress  weep. 
And  all  the  sea-green  sisters  of  the  deep. 
Thalia,  Glauc^  (every  watery  name,) 
Nestea  mild,  and  silver  Spio  came : 
Cymothog  and  Cymodocd  were  nigh. 
And  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Alia's  eye.  51 

Their  locks  Actua  and  Limnoiia  rear. 
Then  Proto,  Doris,  Panopfi  appear, 
Thoa,  Pherasa,  Doto,  Melita :  '>    ' 

Agavd  gentle,  and  AmphithoS  gay:' 
Next  Callianira,  Calianassa,  show 
Their  sister  looks ;  'Dexamend  the  slow, 
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And  swift  Dynameni,  now  cnt  the  tides: 
Iwni  now  the  verdant  wave  divides : 
Nemertes  with  Apeeudei  lifts  the  head. 
Bright  Galatea  quits  her  pearly  bed; 
These  Orythia,  Clyinen4,  atteod, 
Msera,  Amphinom^  the  trua  extend. 
And  black  Jacira,  and  Jaoassa  fair. 
And  Amatheia  with  her  amber  hair. 
All  these,  and  all  that  deep  in  ocean  held 
Their  sacred  seats,  the  glimmering  grotto  fiU'tt ; 
Each  beat  her  ivory  breast  with  silent  wo. 
Till  Thetis'  sorrows  thus  began  to  flow: 

"  Hear  me,  and  judge,  ye  sisters  of  the  main  1 
How  just  a  cause  has  Thetis  to  complain  I 
How  wretched,  were  I  mortal,  were  my  fate ! 
How  more  than  wretched  in  th'  immortal  state  I 
Sprung  from  my  bed  a  godlike  hero  came. 
The  bravest  fiir  that  ever  bore  the  name ; 
Like  some  lair  olive,  by  my  carefiil  hand 
He  grew,  be  ftourish'd,  and  adom'd  the  land : 
To  Troy  I  sent  him ;  hut  the  Fates  ordain 
He  never,  never  must  return  again. 
So  short  a  space  the  light  of  heaven  to  view, 
So  short,  alas !  and  fill'd  with  anguish  too. 
Hear  how  hia  sorrows  echo  through  the  shore  I 
I  cimnot  ease  them,  but  I  must  deplore : 
I  go  at  least  to  bear  a  tender  part, 
And  mourn  my  loved  one  with  a  mother's  heart." 

She  said;  and  left  the  caverns  of  the  main, 
AH  bathed  in  tears :  the  melancholy  traia 
Attend  her  way.     Wide  opening  part  the  tides, 
While  the  long  pomp  the  silver  wave  divides. 
Approaching  now,  they  touch'd  the  Trojan  land ; 
Then,  two  by  two,  ascended  up  the  strand. 
Th'  immort^  mother,  standing  close  beside 
Her  mournful  offspring,  to  his  sighs  replied ; 
Along  the  coast  their  mingled  clamours  ran. 
And  thus  the  silver-footed  dame  began : 
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"Why  mouma  my  ionT  thy  late>prefM^'d  requeM 
The  god  has  granted,  and  the  Greeks  distress'd : 
Why  mourns  my  soni  thy  anguish  let  me  share ; 
Reveal  the  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care." 

He,  deeply  groaning:  "To  this  cureless  grief 
Not  ev'c  the  Thunderer's  favour  brings  relief.  10< 

Patroclus ! — Ah  I — say,  goddess,  can  I  boast 
A  pleasure  now?  revenge  itself  is  lost; 
Patroclus,  loved  of  all  my  martial  train. 
Beyond  mankind,  beyond  myself,  is  slain ; 
Lost  are  those  arms  the  gods  themselves  bestow'd 
On  Peleus :  Hector  bears  the  glorious  load. 
Cursed  be  that  day,  when  all  the  powers  above 
Thy  charms  submitted  to  a  mortal  loVe  1 
Oh  I  hadst  thou  still,  a  sister  of  the  main. 
Pursued  the  pleasures  of  the  watery  reign;  111 

And  happier  Peleus,  less  ambitious,  led 
A  mortal  beauty  to  his  equal  bed  I 
'  Ere  the  sad  fruit  of  thy  unhappy  womb 
Had  caused  such  sorrows  past  and  woes  to  come  I 
For  soon,  alas  1  that  wretched  offspring  slain. 
New  woes,  new  sorrows,  shall  create  again^ 
'Tis  not  in  Fate  th'  alternate  now  to  give ; 
Patroclus  dead,  Achilles  hates  to  live. 
I*et  me  revenge  it  on  proud  Hector's  heart. 
Let  his  last  spirit  smoke  upon  my  dart;  12( 

On  these  conditions  will  I  breathe :  till  then, 
I  hlush  to  walk  among  the  race  of  men." 

A  flood  of  tears,  at  this,  the  goddess  shed : 
"Ah,  then,  I  see  thee  dying,  see  thee  dead! 
When  Hector  falls,  thou  diest." — "Let  Hector  die, 
And  let  me  &I1 1"  Achilles  made  reply. 
Far  lies  Patroclus  from  his  native  plain  I 
He  fell,  and,  falling,  wish'd  my  aid  in  vain. 
Ah  I  then,  since  from  this  miserable  day 
I  cast  all  hope  of  my  return  away;  13( 

Since  unrevenged,  a  hundred  ghosts  demand 
The  fate  of  Hector  from  Achilles'  hand ; 
Aa 
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Since  here,  for  bnital  courage  far  renown'd, 
I  live  an  idle  burden  to  tbe  ground, 
(Others  iu  council  isined  for  noUer. skill. 
More  useful  to  preserve  th&o  I  to  kill :) 
Let  me— But,  oh  I  ye  gracious  powers  above  I 
Wrath  and  revenge  firom  tneu  and  gods  remove : 
Far,  far  too  dear  to  every  mortal  breast, 
Sweet  to  the  soul,  as  honey  to  the  taate :  140 

Gathering  like  vapours  of  a  uoxions  kind 
From  fiery  blood,  and  darkening  all  the  mind. 
Me  Agamemnrai  urged  to  deadly  hate : 
'Tis  past— I  quell  it ;  I  resign  to  late. 
Yes :  I  will  meet  the  inurderer  of  my  friend ; 
Or,  if  the  gods  ordun  it,  meet  my  end. 
The  stroke  of  &te  the  bravest  cannot  shun ; 
Tbe  great  Alcides,  Jove's  unequal'd  son. 
To  Juno's  hate  at  length  resign'd  his  breath, 
And  sunk  the  victim  of  all>conquenng  death.  150 

So  shall  Achilles  &I1 !  stretch'd  pale  and  dead, 
No  more  the  Grecian  hope,  or  'Trojan  dread  I 
Let  me,  this  instant,  rush  into  the  fields. 
And  reap  what  glory  life's  short  harvest  yields. 
Shall  I  not  force  some  widow'd  dame  to  tear 
With  frantic  bands  her  long  dishevel'd  hairT 
Shall  I  not  force  her  breast  to  heave  with  sighs, 
And  tbe  sofl  tears  to  trickle  from  her  eyes! 
Yes,  I  shall  give  the  fair  those  mournful  charms— 
In  vain  yon  bold  me — Hence  I  My  arms  1  my  arms  I    160 
Soon  shall  the  sanguine  torrent  spread  so  wide. 
That  all  shall  know  Achilles  swells  the  tide." 
"  My  son,"  (cerulean  Thetis  made  reply,  , 
To  fate  submitting. with  a  secret  sigh,) 
"The  host  to  succour,  and  thy  friends  to,save, 
Is  worthy  thee :  the  duty  of  the  brave. 
But  canst  thou  naked  issue  to  the  plains  1 
Thy  radiant  arms  the  Trojan  foe*  detains. 
Insulting  Hector  bears  the  spoals  on  high. 
But  vainly  glories;  for  his  fate  is  nigh.   ■  170 
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Yet,  yet  awhile,  thy- generous  ardour  stay; 
Assured,  I  meet  thee  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Charged  with  refulgent  arms,  a  ^orioua  load, 
Vulcanian  arms,  the  labour  of  a  god.'* 

Then,  turning  to  the  daughters  of  the  main^ 
The  goddess  thus  dismiss'd  her  azure  train: 

"Ye  sister  Nereids !  to  your  deeps  descend; 
Haste,  and  our  father's  sacred  seat  attend; 
I  go  to  find  the  architect  divine. 

Where  vast  Olympus'  starry  Bummits  shine ;  180 

So  tell  our  hoary  sire." — ^This  charge  she  gave ; 
The  sea-green  sisters  [dunged  beneath  the  wave ; 
Thetis  once  more  ascends  the  bless'd  abodes, 
And  treads  the  brazen  threshold  of  the  gods. 

And  now  the  Greeks,  from  furious  Hector's  force, 
Urge  to  broad  Hellespont  their  headlong  course : 
Nor  yet  their  chiefs  Fatroclus'  body  bore 
Safe  through  the  tempest  to  the  tented  shore. 
The  horse,  the  foot,  with  equal  fury  join'd, 
Pour'd  on  the  rear,  and  thunder'd  close  behind ;  100 

And  like  a  flame  through  fields  of  ripen'd  com. 
The  rage  of  Hector  o'er  the  ranks  was  home. 
Thrice  the  slain  hero  by  the  foot  he  drew: 
Thrice  to  the  skies  the  Trojan  clamois'  Jiew: 
As  oft  th'  Ajaces  his  assaults  sustain ; 
But  checked,  he  turns ;  repulsed,  attacks  again. 
With  fiercer  shouts  his  lingering  troops  he  fires, 
Nor  yields  a  step,  nor  from  his  post  retires: 
So  watchful  shepherds  strive  to  force  in  vain, 
The  hungry  lion  fi'om  a  carcase  sifua.  200 

Ev'n  yet  Patroclus  bad  he  borne  away, 
And  all  the  glories  of  th'  extended  day, 
Had  not  high  Judo,  from  the  realms  of  air. 
Secret  despatched  her  trusty  messenger. 
The  various  goddess  of  the  showery  bow 
Shot  in  a  whiriwind  to  the  shore  below: 
To  great  Achilles  at  his  ships  she  came. 
And  thus  began  the  many-colour'd  dame : 
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"  Rise,  Bon  of  Peleia  I  rise,  divinely  brave  I 
Assist  the  combat,  end  Patroclus  save ;  210 

For  him  the  slaughter  to  the  fleet  they  spread. 
And  fail  by  mutual  wounds  around  the  dead. 
To  drag  him  back  to  Troy  the  foe  contends; 
Nor  with  bis  death  the  rage  of  Hector  ends ; 
A  prey  to  dogs  he  dooms  his  corse  to  lie. 
And  marks  the  place  to  fix  his  head  on  high. 
Rise,  and  prevent  (if  yet  you  think  of  &me) 
Thy  friend's  dii^race,  thy  own  eternal  shame  !" 
.   "Who  seiids  theci,  goddessi  from  th'  ethereal  skies?" 
Achilles  thiu.     And  Iris  thus  replies :  320 

"  I  come,  Pelides !  from  the  queen  of  Jove, 
Th'  immortal  empress  of  the  realms  of  above. 
Unknown  to  him  who  sits  remote  on  high, 
Unknown  to  all  the  synod  of  the  sky." 

"  Thou  com'st  in  vain,"  he  cries,  with  fury  warm'd ; 
"Arms  I  have  none,  and  can  I  fight  unarm'dT 
Unwilling  as  I  am,  of  force  I  stay. 
Till  Thetis  bring  me,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Vulcanian  arms :  what  other  can  I  wield. 
Except  the  mighty  Telamonian  shield?  230 

That,  in  njy  fiiend's  defence  has  Ajax  spread, 
While  his  strong  lance  around  him  heaps  the  dead: 
The  gallant  chief  defends  Menoetius'  son. 
And  does  what  his  Achilles  should  have  done." 

"Thy  want  of  arms,"  said  Iris,  "well  we  know. 
But  though  unarm'd,  yet,  clad  in  terrors,  go  I 
Let  but  Achilles  o'er  yon  trench  appear, 
Proud  Troy  shall  tremble,  and  consent  to  fear; 
Greece  from  one  glance  of  that  tremendous  eye, 
Shall  take  new  courage,  and  disdmn  to  fly."  240 

She  spoke ;  and  pass'd  in  air.     The  hero  rose  i 
Her  Kgis  Pallas  o'er  his  shoulders  throws: 
Arouud  his  brows  a  golden  cloud  she  spread : 
A  stream  of  glory  flamed  above  his  head. 
As  when  from  some  heleaguer'd  town  arise 
The  smokes,  high-curling  to  the  shaded  skies 
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(Seen  from  some  island,  o'er  the  moJjQ  afar, 

When  men  distress'd  hang  out  the  sign  of  war); 

Soon  as  the  sun  in  ocean  hides  his  rays, 

Thick  on  the  hills  the  flammg  beacons  blaze;  2fi 

With  long-projected  beams  the  seas  are  bright. 

And  heaven's  high  arch  reflects  the  ruddy  light: 

So  from  Achilles'  head  the  splendours  rise. 

Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze  against  the  skies. 

Forth  march'd  the  chief,  and,  distant  from  the  crowd. 

High  on  the  rampart  raised  his  voice  aloud; 

With  her  own  shout  Minerva  swells  the  sound; 

Troy  starts  astonish'd,  and  the  shores  rebound. 

As  thd  loud  trumpet's  brazen  mouth  from  far 

With  shrilling  clamour  sounds  th'  alarm  of  war,  26 

Struck  from  the  walls,  the  echoes  float  on  high. 

And  the  round  bulwarks  and  thick  towers  reply; 

So  high  his  brazen  voice  the  hero  rear'd: 

Hosts  drop  their  arms,  and  tremble  as  they  heard  I 

And  back  the  chariots  roll,  and  coursers  bound. 

And  steeds  and  men  lie  mingled  on  the  ground. 

Aghast  they  see  the  livid  lightnings  play. 

And  turn  their  eye-balls  from  the  flashing  ray. 

Thrice  from  the  trench  his  dreadful  voice  he  raised; 

And  thrice  they  fled  confounded  and  amazed.  ST 

Twelve,  in  the  tumult  wedged,  untimely  rush'd 

On  their  own  spears,  by  their  own  chariots  crush'dl 

While,  shielded  from  the  darts,  the  Greeks  obtain 

The  long-contested  carcase  of  the  slain. 

A  lofty  bier  the  breathless  warrior  bears: 
Around,  his  sad  companions  melt  in  tears. 
But  chief  Achilles,  bending  down  his  head. 
Pours  unavailing  sorrows  o'er  the  dead, 
Whom  late  triumphant  with  his  steeds  and  car 
He  sent  refidgent  to  the  field  of  war;  28i 

(Unhappy  change !)  now  senseless,  pale,  he  found, 
Stretch'd  forth,  and  gash'd  with  many  a  gaping  wound. 

Meaottme,  unwearied  with  his  heavenly  way. 
In  ocean's  waves  th'  unwilling  light  of  day 
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QueDch'd  his  red  orb,  at  Judo's  high  command, 

And  from  their  laboun  eued  th'  Achaion  band. 

The  frighted  Trojaiu  (panting  from  the  war. 

Their  steeds  unhamessM  from  the  weary  car) 

A  sudden  council  cali'd:  each  chief  appear'd 

In  haste,  and  standing ;  for  to  sit  they  fear'd.  ! 

'Twaa  now  no  season  for  prolong'd  debate ; 

They  saw  Achilles,  and  in  him  their  &te. 

Silent  they  stood:  Folydamas  at  last, 

Skill'd  to  discern  the  future  by  the  paat, 

The  son  of  Paothus;  thus  express'd  his  fears ; 

(The  friend  of  Hector,  and  of  equal  years: 

The  self-same  night  to  both  a  being  gave,  ' 

One  wise  in  council,  one  in  action  brare :) 

**  In  fr«e  debate,  my  friends,  your  sentence  speak ; 
For  me,  I  move,  before  the  morning  break,  '• 

To  raise  our  camp :  too  dangerous  here  our  post, 
Far  from  Troy's  walls*  and  on  a  naked  coast. 
I  deem'd  not  Greece  so  dreadful,  while,  engaged 
lia  mutual  feuds,  her  king  and  hero  raged ; 
Then,  while  we  hoped  our  armies  might  prevail. 
We  boldly  camp'd  beside  a  thousand  sail. 
I  dread  Pelides  now :  his  rage  of  mind 
Not  l<Mig  continues  to  the  shores  confined. 
Nor  to  the  fields,  where  long  in  equal  fray 
Contending  nations  won  and  lost  the  day ;  _  i 

For  Troy,  for  Troy,  shall  henceforth  be  the  strife, 
And  the  hard  contest  not  for  fame,  but  life. 
Haste  then  to  Ilion,  while  the  favouring  night 
Detains  those  terrors,  keeps  that  arm  from  fight ; 
If  but  the  morrow's  sun  behold  us  here. 
That  arm,  those  terrors,  we  shall  feel,  nor  fear ; 
And  hearts  that  now  disdain,  shall  leap  with  joy, 
If  Heaven  permit  them  then  to  enter  Troy. 
Let  not  my  &tal  prophecy  be  true, 
Nor  what  I  tremble  but  to  think,  ensue.  ; 

■  "  Tnf  mlb'  m  all  the  eJitkniB  conaolled ;  donbdeai  on  error. 
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Whatever  be  our  fete,  yet  let  ua  try 

What  force  of  thought  and  reason  can  supply; 

Let  us  on  counsel  for  our  guard  depend  ; 

The  town  her  gates  and  bulwarks  shall  defend. 

When  morning  dawns,  our  well-appointed  powers, 

Array'd  m  arms,  shall  line  the  lofty  towers. 

Let  the  fierce  hero  then,  when  fury  calls, 

Vent  his  mad  vengeance  on  our  rocky  walls, 

Or  fetch  a  thousand  circles  round  the  plain, 

Till  his  spent  coursers  seek  the  fleet  again ;  Si 

So  may  his  rage  be  tired,  and  labour'd  down ; 

And  dogs  shall  tear  him  e'er  he  sack  the  town." 

"Return?"  said  Hector,  fired  with  stem  disdain ; 
"What  I  coop  whole  armies  in  our  walls  again? 
Waa't  not  enough,  ye  valiant  warriors,  say, 
Nine  years  imprison'd  in  those  towers  ye  lay? 
Wide  o'er  the  world  was  Ilion  famed  of  old 
For  brass  exhaustless,  and  for  mines  of  gold ; 
But  while  inglorious  in  her  walls  we  stay'd. 
Sunk  were  her  treasures,  and  her  stores  decay'd:        3^ 
The  Phrygians  now  her  scatter'd  spoils  enjoy. 
And  proud  McEOnia  wastes  the  fruits  of  Troy. 
Great  Jove  at  length  my  arms  to  conquest  calls, 
And  shuts  the  Grecians  in  their  wooden  walls : 
Dar'st  thou  dispirit  whom  the  gods  incite? 
Fliea  any  Trojan  t  I  shall  stop  his  flight. 
To  better  counsel  then  attention  lend : 
Take  due  refreshment,  and  the  watch  attend. 
If  there  be  one  whose  riches  cost  him  care. 
Forth  let  him  bring  them  for  the  troops  to  share ;         35 
*Tis  better  generously  bestow'd  on  those. 
Than  lefl  the  plunder  of  our  country's  foes. 
Soon  as  the  mom  the  purple  orient  warms. 
Fierce  on  yon  navy  will  we  pour  our  arms. 
If  great  Achilles  rise  in  all  his  might. 
His  be  the  danger;  I  shall  stand  the  fight. 
Honour,  ye  gods  I  or  let  me  gain  or  give  1 
And  live  he  glorious,  whosoe'er  shall  live  I 
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Man  is  oar  common  lord,  alike  to  all ; 
And  oft  tbe  victor  triumphs  but  to  fiUl." 

The  ahoutiog  host  in  loud  applauses  join'd : 
So  Pallas  robb'd  the  many  of  their  mind ; 
To  their  own  sense  condemn'd,  and  left  to  cbooae 
The  worst  advice,  the  better  to  refuse. 

While  the  long  night  extends  her  sable  reign. 
Around  Patroclus  moum'd  the  Grecian  train. 
Stem  in  superior  grief  Pelides  stood ; 
Those  slaughtering  arms  so  used  to  bathe  in  blood. 
Now  clasp'd  his  olay-cold  limbs :  then  gushing  start 
The  tears,  and  sighs  burst  from  his  swelling  heart 
The  lion  thus,  with  dreadful  anguish  stung, 
Roars  through  the  desert,  and  demands  his  young: 
When  the  grim  savage  to  his  rifled  den 
Too  late  returning,  snuffs  the  track  of  men, 
And  o'er  the  vales  and  o'er  the  forest  bounds; 
His  clamorous  grief  the  bellowing  wood  resounds : 
So  grieves  Acbilles ;  and  impetuous  vents. 
To  all  his  Myrmidons,  his  loud  laments. 

"  In  what  vain  promise,  gods  I  did  I  engage. 
When,  to  conaole  Mencetiua'  feeble  age, 
I  vow'd  his  much-loved  offspring-  to  restore. 
Charged  with  rich  spoils  to  fair  Opuntia'a  shore? 
But  mighty  Jove  cuts  short,  with  just  disdain, 
The  long,  long  views  of  poor,  designing  man ! 
One  fate  the  warrior  and  the  friend  shall  strike. 
And  Troy's  black  sands  must  drink  our  blood  alike ; 
Me  too  a  wretched  mother  shall  deplore, 
An  aged  father  never  see  me  more  I 
Yet,  my  Patroclus !  yet  a  space  I  stay. 
Then  svrift  pursue  thee  on  the  darksome  way. 
Ere  thy  dear  relics  in  the  grave  are  laid. 
Shall  Hector's  head  be  oSer'd  to  thy  shade ; 
That,  vrith  his  arms,  shall  hang  before  thy  shrine : 
And  twelve  the  noblest  of  the  Trojan  line. 
Sacred  to  vengeance,  by  this  hand  expire,         , 
TbMr  Uvea  effiised  aroiuid  thy  flaming  pyre> 
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Tbus  let  me  lie  till  then ;  thus,  closely  preesM, 

Bathe  thy  cold  lace,  and  sob  upon  thy  breasti 

While  Trojan  captives  here  thy  mourners  stay, 

Weep  all  the  night,  and  murmur  all  the  day :  40i 

Spoils  of  my  arms,  and  thine ;  when,  ^rasting  wide, 

Our  swords  kept  time,  and  conquer'd  side  by  side." 

He  spoke ;  and  bade  the  sad  attendants  round 
Cleanse  the  pale  corse,  and  wash  each  honour'd  wound. 
A  massy  cauldron  of  stupendous  frame 
They  brought,  and  placed  it  o'er  the  rising  flame ; 
Then  heap  the  lighted  wood ;  the  flame  divides 
Beneath  the  vase,  and  climbs  around  the  sides : 
In  its  wide  womb  they  pour  the  rushing  stream ; 
The  boiling  water  bubbles  to  the  brim.  4li 

The  body  then  they  bathe  with  pious  toil, 
Embalm  the  wounds,  anoint  the  limbs  with  oil, 
High  on  a  bed  of  state  extended  laid, 
And  decent  cover'd  with  8  linen  shade  : 
Last  o'er  the  dead  the  milk-white  veil  they  threw: 
That  done,  th^r  sorrows  and  their  sighs  renew. 

Meanwhile,  to  Juno,  in  the  realms  above 
(His  wife  and  sister)  spoke  almighty  Jove : 
"At  last  thy  will  prevails ;  great  Peleus'  son 
Rises  in  arms :  such  grace  thy  Greeks  have  won.        4a 
Say  (for  I  know  not)  is  their  race  divine. 
And  thou  the  mother  of  that  martial  liaet" 

"What  words  are  these?"  th'  imperial  dame  replies. 
While  anger  flash'd  from  her  majestic  eyes : 
"  Succour  like  this  a  mortal  arm  might  lend. 
And  such  success  mere  human  wit  attend : 
And  shall  not  I — the  second  power  above. 
Heaven's  queen,  and  consort  of  the  thundering  Jove — 
Say,  shall  not  I  one  nation's  fate  command? 
Not  wreak  my  vengeance  on  one  guilty  land?"  431 

So  they.     Meanwhile,  the  silver-footed  dame 
Reach'd  the  Vulcauian  dome,  eternal  frame ! 
High-eminent  amid  the  works  divine, 
Where  heaven's  far-beaming  brazen  muuioDt  ihioe. 
IS 
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Th«rfl  the  tune  architect  the  godden  found, 

ObKure  ID  Bmoke,  bis  forges  flamiag  round. 

While  bathed  in  nreat  from  fire  to  fire  he  flew ; 

And  puffing  loud  the  roaring  bellowa  blew. 

That  day  no  commoo  task  his  labour  claini'd : 

Full  twenty  tripods  for  his  hall  he  framed,  440 

That,  placed  <«i  living  wheela  of  massy  gold, 

(Wuidrous  to  tell !)  instinct  with  si^rit  roll'd 

From  place  to  place  arousd  the  bless'd  abodes. 

Self-moved,  obedient  to  the  beck  of  gods : 

For  their  &ir  handles  now,  o'ervrrought  with  flowers, 

In  moulds  prepared,  the  glowing  ore  he  pours. 

Just  aa^  responsive  to  his  thought,  the  firame 

Stood  [nrompt  to  move,  the  azure  goddess  came : 

Charis,  his  spouse,  a  Grace  divinely  fiur, 

(With  purple  fillets  round  her  braided  hair,)  450 

Observed  her  entering ;  her  soft  hand  she  press'd. 

And,  smiling,  thus  the  watery  queen  address'd : 

"What,  goddess,  this  unusual  favour  drawsT 
All  hail,  and  w^come  I  ^atsoe'er  the  cause : 
Till  now  a  stranger,  io  a  happy  hour 
Approach,  and  taste  the  dfd&ties  of  the  bower." 

High  <«  a  throne,  vrith  stars  of  silver  graced. 
And  various  artifice,  the  queen  she  placed ; 
A  footstool  at  her  feet ;  then,  calling,  said, 
"Vulcan,  draw  near;  'tis  Thetis  asks  your  aid."  460 

"Thetis,"  replied  the  god,  "our  powers  may  claim. 
An  ever-dear,  an  ever-honour'd  name  I 
When  my  proud  mother  huri'd  me  from  the  sky, 
(Hy  awkward  form,  it  seems,  displeased  her  eye,) 
She  and  Eurynomd  my  griefs  redress'd, 
And  ao&  received  me  on  their  silver  breast. 
Ev'n  then,  these  arts  employ'd  my  infant  thought ; 
Chains,  bracelets,  pendants,  all  their  toys,  I  wrought. 
Nine  years  kept  secret  in  the  dark  abode, 
Secure  I  lay  conceai'd  firom  man  and  god :  470 

Deep  in  a  cavem'd  rock  my  days  were  led ; 
The  roihiag  ooeaa  mnrmur'd  (^«  my  head. 
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Now,  since  her  pr«9«ice  glads  our  muision,  say, 
For  such  desert  what  service  can  I  p&yT 
Vouchsafe,  O  Thetis  I  at  our  board  to  siiare 
The  genial  rites  and  hospitable  fan ; 
While  I  the  labours  of  the  foi^e  forego, 
And  bid  the  roaring  bellows  ceaae  to  blow." 

Then  from  his  anvil  the  lame  artist  rose ; 
Wide  with  distorted  legs  oblique  he  goes, 
And  stills  the  bellows,  and  (in  order  laid) 
Locks  in  their  chests  his  instruments  of  trade. 
Then  with  a  spcnge  thd  sooty  workman  dress'd 
His  brawny  arms  imbrownM,  and  hairy  breast 
With  his  huge  sceptre  graced  and  red  attire. 
Came  halting  forth  the  sovereign  of  the  fire : 
The  monarch's  steps  two  female  forms  uphold. 
That  moved  and  breathed  in  animated  gold : 
To  whom  was  voice,  and  sense,  and  science  ^ven 
Of  works  divine  (such  wtmdera  are  in  heaven). 
Chi  these  supported,  with  unequal  gait. 
He  reach'd  the  throne  where  pMisive  Thetis  sate; 
There,  placed  beside  her  on  the  riiining  frame, 
He  thus  address'd  the  silver-footed  dame : 

"  Thee,  welcome,  goddess  I  what  occasion  calls 
(So  long  a  stranger)  to  these  honour*!!  walls? 
'Tis  thine,  fair  Thetis,  the  command  to  lay. 
And  VulcEui's  joy  and  duty  to  obey." 

To  whom  the  mournful  mother  thus  replies 
(The  crystal  drops  stood  trembling  in  her  eyes): 
"Oh,  "Vulcan  I  say,  was  ever  breast  divine. 
So  pierced  with  sorrows,  so  o'erwhelm'd  as  mine? 
Of  all  the  goddesses,  did  Jove  prepare 
For  Thetis  only  such  a  weight  of  core? 
I,  only  I,  of  all  the  watery  race. 
By  force  subjected  to  a  man's  embrace^ 
Who,  sinking  now  ^th  age  and  sorrow,  pays 
The  mighty  fine  imposed  on  length  of  days. 
Sprung  &om  my  bed,  a  godlike  hero  came. 
The  bravest  sure  that  ever  bore  the  name. 
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Like  8om«  fitir  plant  buMatb  my  care&l  hosd 
H«  grew,  he  flourish'd,  and  he  graced  the  land : 
To  Troy  I  sent  him ;  but  his  native  shore 
Never,  ah  I  never,  shall  receiTe  him  more  I 
Ev'n  while  he  lives,  he  wastes  with  secret  wo ; 
Nor  I,  a  goddess,  can  retard  the  blow  I 
Robb'd  of  the  prize  the  Grecian  suffivge  gave, 
The  king  of  nations  forced  bis  royal  slave : 
For  this  he  grieved :  and  till  the  Greeks  oppress'd 
Required  his  arm,  he  sonow'd  unredress'd. 
Large  gifU  they  promise,  and  their  elders  send ; 
In  vun :  he  arms  not,  but  permits  his  friend 
His  arms,  his  steeds,  his  forces  to  employ; 
He  marches,  combats,  almost  conquers  Troy. 
Then,  slain  by  Fhcebus  (Hector  had  the  name), 
At  once  resigns  his  armour,  life,  and  fame- 
But  thou,  in  pity,  by  my  prayer  be  won : 
Grace  with  immortal  arms  this  short-lived  scm. 
And  to  the  field  in  martial  pomp  restore. 
To  shine  with  glory  Ull  he  shines  no  more  I" 

To  her  the  artist-god :  "  Thy  griefs  resign. 
Secure,  what  Yulcan  can,  is  ever  thine. 
Oh  I  could  I  hide  him  from  the  Fates  as  well. 
Or  with  these  hands  the  cruel  stroke  repel, 
As  I  shall  forge  most  envied  arms,  the  gaze 
Of  wondering  ages,  and  the  world's  unaze !" 

Thus  having  said,  the  father  of  the  fires 
To  the  black  labours  of  his  forge  retires. 
Soon  as  be  bade  them  blow,  the  bellows  tum'd 
Their  iron  mouths ;  and  where  the  furnace  bum'd. 
Resounding  breathed :  at  once  the  blast  expires. 
And  twenty  forges  catch  at  once  the  fires ; 
Just  as  the  god  directs,  now  loud,  now  low. 
They  raise  a  tempest,  or  tbey  gently  blow. 
In  hissing  flames  huge  silver  bars  are  roH'd, 
And  stubborn  brass,  and  tin,  and  solid  gold: 
Before,  deep  fix'd,  th'  eternal  anvils  stand  j 
Tbe  ponderous  hammer  loads  his  better  hwd; 
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His  left  with  tongs  turns  the  vex'rl  mefal  round, 

And  thick,  strong  strokes,  the  doubling  vaults  rebound.  6S0 

Then  first  he  tbrtn'd  th'  immense  and  soKd  shield ; 

Rich,  Tarious  artifice  emblaEed  the  field ; 

Its  utmost  verge  a  threefold  circle  bound ; 

A  silver  chain  suspends  the  massy  round ; 

Five  ample  plates  the  broad  expanse  compose, 

And  godlike  labours  on  the  surface  rose. 

There  shone  the  image  of  the  roaster-mind : 

There  earth,  there  heaven,  there  ocean  he  design'd ; 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  the  moon  completely  round ;         5flO 

The  starry  lights  that  heaven's  high  convex  crown'd ; 

The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  with  the  northern  team ; 

And  great  Orion's  more  refulgent  beam ; 

To  vrhich,  around  the  axle  of  the  sky. 

The  Bear  revolving  points  his  golden  eye, 

Still  shines  exalted  on  th'  ethereal  plain. 

Nor  bathes  his  blazing  forehead  in  the  main. 

Two  cities  radiant  on  the  shield  appear. 
The  image  one  of  peace,  and  one  of  war. 
Here  sacred  pomp  and  genial  feast  delight. 
And  solemn  dance,  and  HymenieaJ  rite ;  570 

Along  the  street  the  new-made  bndes  are  led, 
With  torches  flaming  to  the  nuptial-bed ; 
The  youthful  dancers,  in  a  circle  bound. 
To  the  soft  flute  and  cittern's  silver  sound : 
Through  the  fair  streets,  the  matrons  in  a  row 
Stand  in  the  porches,  and  enjoy  th6  show. 

There,  in  the  forum  swarm  a  numerous  train, 
The  subject  of  debate,  a  townsman  slain : 
One  pleads  the  fine  discharged,  which  one  denied. 
And  bade  the  public  and  the  laws  decide :  561) 

The  witness  is  produced  on  either  hand : 
For  this  or  that,  the  partial  people  stand : 
Th*  appointed  heralds  still  the  noisy  bands. 
And  form  a  ring  with  sceptres  in  their  hands : 
On  seats  of  stone  within  the  sacred  [Jace, 
The  reverend  elders  nodded  o'er  the  case ; 
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Altern«te,  each  th'  aHMting  aeeptre  took, 
And,  rising  wtlemn,  each  his  sentence  sp(Ae. 
Two  golden  talents  lay  smidtt,  in  sight, 
The  prize  of  him  who  best  adjudged  the  right 

Another  part  (a  prospect  di^sring  &r) 
GloVd  with  refiilgent  anns  and  horrid  war. 
Two  mighty  boats  a  leaguei'd  town  embrace, 
And  one  would  pilla^  one  would  bum  the  place. 
Meantime,  the  townsmen,  arm'd  with  silent  care, 
A  secret  ambash  on  the  fee  prepare ; 
Their  wives,  their  children,  and  the  watchful  band 
Of  trembling  parents,  on  ^e  turrets  stand. 
They  march,  1^  Pallas  and  by  Mars  mad©  bold : 
Gold  were  the  gods,  their  radiant  garments  gold. 
And  gold  their  armour:  these  the  squadrons  led, 
August,  divine,  superior  by  the  head  I 
A  place  for  ambush  fit  they  found,  and  stood, 
Cover'd  with  shields,  beside  a  silver  flood. 
Two  spies  at  distance  lark,  and  watchful  seem 
If  sheep  or  oxen  seek  the  winding  stream. 
Soon  the  white  flocks  proceeded  o'er  the  plains. 
And  steers  slow  moving,  and  two  shepherd  swains ; 
Behind  them,  piping  on  their  reeds,  they  go. 
Nor  fear  an  ambush,  nor  suspect  a  ibe. 
In  arms  the  glittering  squadron,  rising  round. 
Rush  sudden  I  hills  of  slaughter  heap  the  ground, 
Whole  flocks  and  herds  lie  bleeding  on  the  pUuns, 
And,  all  amidst  them,  dead,  the  shepherd  swains  1 
The  bellowing  oxen  the  besiegers  hear ; 
They  rise,  take  horse,  approach,  and  meet  the  war; 
They  fight,  they  f^l,  beside  the  silver  flood ; 
The  waving  silver  seem'd  to  blush  with  blood. 
There  tumult,  there  contention,  stood  confess'd ; 
One  rear'd  a  dagger  at  a  captive's  breast. 
One  held  a  living  foe,  that  freshly  blod 
With  new-made  wounds ;  another  dragg'd  a  dead ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  carcases  they  tore ; 
Fote  Btelk'd  amidst  them,  grim  with  human  gore; 
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And  the  whole  war  came  out,  and  met  the  eye ; 
Aad  each  bold  figure  Beem'd  to  live  or  dieu 

A  field  deep-fiuTOw'd  next  the  god  deaign'd, 
.  The  third  time  labour'd  by  the  sweating  hind ; 
The  shining  shares  fiill  many  ploughmen  guide. 
And  turn  their  crooked  yokes  on  every  aide.  630 

Still  aa  at  either  end  they  wheel  around, 
The  master  meets  them  with  his  goblet  crown'd ; 
The  hearty  draught  rewards,  renews  their  toil. 
Then  back  the  turning  ploughshares  cleave  the  soil : 
Behind,  the  rising  earth  in  ridges  roll'd ; 
And  sable  took'd,  though  form'd  of  molten  gold. 

Another  field  rose  high  with  waving  gram ; 
With  bended  sickles  stand  the  reaper-train : 
Here  stretch'd  in  ranks  the  level'd  swarths  are  found, 
Sheaves  heap'd  on  sheaves  here  thicken  up  the  ground.  640 
With  sweeping  stroke  the  mowers  strew  the  lands ; 
The  gatherers  follow,  and  collect  in  bands ; 
And  last  the  children,  in  whose  arms  are  borne 
(Too  short  to  gripe  them)  the  brown  sheaves  of  com. 
The  rustic  monarch  of  the  field  descries. 
With  silent  glee,  the  heaps  around  him  rise. 
A  ready  banquet  on  the  turf  is  laid, 
Beneath  an  ample  oak's  expanded  shade. 
The  victim  ox  the  sturdy  youth  prepare ; 
The  reaper's  due  repast,  the  women's  care.  650 

Next,  ripe  in  yellow  gold,  a  vineyard  shines, 
Bent  with  the  ponderous  harvest  of  its  vines ; 
A  deeper  dye  the  dangling  clusters  show, 
And,  curl'd  on  silver  props,  in  order  glow: 
A  darker  metal  mix'd,  intrench'd  the  place : 
And  pales  of  glittering  tin  th'  enclosure  grace. 
To  this,  one  path-way  gently  winding  leads. 
Where  march  a  train  with  baskets  on  their  heads 
(Fair  maids,  and  blooming  youths),  that  smiling  bear 
The  purple  product  of  th'  autumnal  year.  600 

To  these  a  youth  awakes  the  warbling  strings, 
Whose  tender  lay  the  fate  of  Linus  sings ; 
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L)  meaaored  daoce  behind  him  move  the  trein. 
Tune  soft  the  voice,  and  answer  to  the  strain. 

Here,  herds  of  oxen  march,  erect  and  bold. 
Rear  high  their  horns,  and  seem  to  low  in  gold, 
And  speed  to  meadows,  on  whose  sounding  th<»«s 
A  rapid  torrent  through  the  rushes  roars : 
Four  golden  herdsmen  as  their  guardians  stand. 
And  nine  sour  dogs  complete  the  rustic  band. 
Two  lions  rushing  &om  the  wood  appear'd. 
And  seized  a  bull,  the  master  of  the  herd: 
He  roar'd :  in  vain  the  dogs,  the  men,  withstood ; 
They  tore  his  flesh,  and  drank  the  sable  blood. 
The  dogs  (oft  cheer'd  in  vain)  desert  the  prey. 
Dread  the  grim  terrors,  and  at  distance  bay. 

Next  this,  the  eye  the  art  of  Vulcan  leads 
Deep  through  fiur  forests  and  a  length  of  meads ; 
And  stalls,  and  folds,  and  scatter'd  cots  between; 
And  fleecy  flocks  that  whiten  all  the  scene. 

A  figured  dance  succeeds ;  such  once  was  seen 
In  lofty  Gnossus:  for  the  Cretan  queen, 
Form'd  by  Dsedalean  art;  a  comely  band 
Of  youths  and  maidens,  bounding  hand  in  hand: 
The  muds  in  soft  cymars  of  linen  dress'd; 
The  youths  all  graceAiI  in  the  glossy  vest: 
Of  those  the  locks  with  flowery  wreaths  enrolfd ; 
Of  these  the  sides  adom'd  with  swcn-ds  of  gold. 
That,  glittering  gay,  from  silver  belts  depend. 
Now,  all  at  once  they  rise,  at  once  descend 
With  well-taught  feet:  now  shape,  in  oblique  ways, 
Confus'dly  regular,  the  moving  maze: 
Now  forth  at  once,  too  swift  for  sight,  they  spring. 
And  undiatinguish'd  blend  the  flying  ring: 
So  whirls  a  wheel,  in  giddy  circle  toss'd, 
And  rapid  as  it  runs,  the  single  spokes  are  lost: 
The  gazing  multitudes  admire  around: 
Two  active  tumblers  in  the  centre  bound; 
Now  high,  now  low,  their  pliant  limbs  they  bend. 
And  general  songs  the  sprightly  revel  end. 
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ThuB  the  broad  shield  complete  the  artist  crownM 
With  his  last  hand,  and  pour'd  the  ocean  round: 
In  living  silver  eeem'd  the  waves  to  roll, 
And  beat  the  buckler's  ver^e,  and  bound  the  whole. 

This  done  whate'er  a  warrior's  use  requires. 
He  forged — the  cuirass  that  outshines  the  fires. 
The  greaves  of  ductile  tin,  the  helm  impress'd 
With  various  sculpture,  and  the  golden  creat. 
At  Thetis'  feet  the  iinish'd  labour  lay; 
She,  as  a  falcon,  cuts  th'  aSrial  way. 
Swift  from  Olympus'  snowy  summit  flies. 
And  bears  the  blazing  present  through  the  skies. 
18«  Bb 
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The  BMOneSiaticn  ofJck^a  and  Agamtmwn. 

AumDUT.— Thelia  briog*  to  ber  ion  the  Bimour  mtde  b;  Tulcaa.  She 
prewrrai  th«  body  of  hia  friend  from  corruption,  nnd  commiinda  him  (o 
■Membla  the  trmj,  to  declftr«  bis  rudntoieat  at  nn  end.  A^vncmnoa 
and.  Achille*  are  aoleiuBl;  reconciled  1  (he  ■peeeben,  preaealB,  and  ceremo- 
nia  OQ  that  oocaaiou.  Aehillei  u  with  great  difficult;  peraua(led  to  refrain 
from  the  battle  tilt  the  troopi  have  refreibed  tbemselvei,  by  the  advice  of 
Ulyuea.  The  preeents  are  coDveyed  to  the  lent  of  Achilles :  where  Brisels 
lamenn  ovei  the  body  of  Patroclna.  Tbe  hero  obalinttety  refuies  ell 
repait,  and  girei  biaxalf  op  (o  lameutatioDi  for  his  friend.  Hinerva 
deaeendi  to  atrengthen  bioi,  by  the  order'of  Jupiter.  He  btoib  for  the 
fight  t  hij  q>pearaiica  deacribed.  lie  addreHea  binuelf  to  hia  horaea, 
and  reproachea  them  with  the  death  of  Patmcliu.  Oneof  Ihemiamiracu- 
loiialy  endued  with  voice,  and  inapired  to  propbeay  hia  fate  i  but  tbe  here, 
not  aatoniahad  by  thit  prodigy,  nuhea  with  fury  lo  the  combaL 

The  thirtieth  day.    The  aeene  is  on  the  >ea-ahote. 

Soon  as  Aurora  heaved  her  orient  head 
Above  the  waves  that  blush'd  with  early  red, 
(With  new-born  day  to  gladden  mortal  sight, 
And  gild  the  courts  of  heaven  with  sacred  light,) 
Th'  immortal  arms  the  goddesa-mother  bears 
Swift  to  her  son:  her  son  she  finds  in  tears, 
Stretch'd  o'er  Patroclus'  corse;  while  all  the  rest 
Their  sovereign's  sorrows  in  their  own  express'd. 
A  ray  divine  her  heavenly  presence  shed. 
And  thus,  his  hand  soft-touching,  Thetis  said:  10 

"Suppress,  my  son,  this  rage  of  grie^  and  know 
It  was  not  man,  hut  Heaven,  that  gave  the  blow; 
Behold  what  arms  by  Vulcan  are  bestow'd  I 
Arms  worthy  thee,  or  fit  to  grace  a  god." 

Then  drops  the  radiant  burden  on  the  ground ; 
Clang  the  strong  arms,  and  ring  the  shores  around: 
Back  shrink  tbe  Myrmidons  with  dread  surprise, 
And  from  the  broad  effiilgence  turn  their  eyes. 
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Unmoved,  the  hero  kindlea  at  the  show. 

And  feels  with  rage  divine  his  bosom  glow;  2C 

From  his  fierce  eye-balls  living  flames  expire, 

And  flash  incessant  like  a  stream  of  fire: 

He  turns  the  radiant  gift,  and  feeds  his  mind 

On  all  th'  immortal  artist  had  design'd. 

"Goddess!"  he  cried,  "these  glorious  arms  that  shine 
With  matchless  art,  confess  the  hand  divine. 
Now  to  the  bloody  battle  let  me  bend ;      ' 
But,  ah !  the  relics  of  my  slaughter'd  fjiend  1 
In  those  wide  wounds  through  which  his  spirit  fled. 
Shall  flies,  and  worms  obscene,  pollute  the  dead!"         3( 

"That  unavailing  care  be  laid  aside," 
The  azure  goddess  to  her  aoa  replied; 
"Whole  years  untouch'd,  iminjured,  shall  remun. 
Fresh  as  in  life,  the  carcase  of  the  stain. 
'  But  go,  Achilles,  as  a&irs  require; 
Before  the  Grecian  peers  renounce  thine  ire ; 
Then  uncontrol'din  boundless  war  engage, 
And  Heaven  with  strength  supply-the  mighty  ragel" 

Then  in  thenostrils  of  the  sl^n  she  pour'd 
Nectareous  drops,  and  rich  ambrosia  shower'd  4( 

O'er  all  the  corse.     The  flies  forbid  their  prey, 
Untouch'd  it  rests,  and  sacred  from  decay. 
Achilles  to  the  strand  obedient  went ; 
The  shores  resounded  with  the  voice  he  sent. 
The  heroes  heard,  and  all  the  naval  train 
That  tend  the  ships,  or  guide  them  o'er  the  main. 
Alarm'd,  transported  at  the  well-known  sound, 
Frequent  and  full,  the  great  assembly  crown'd; 
Studious  to  see  that  terror  of  the  plain, 
X^ong  lost  to  battle,  shine  in  arms  again.  5( 

Tydides  and  Ulysses  first  appear. 
Lame  with  their  wounds,  and  leaning  on  the  spear; 
These  on  the  sacred  seats  of  council  placed, 
The  king  of  men,  Atrides,  came  the  last: 
He  too  sore  wounded  by  Agenor's  son. 

Achilles,  rising  in  the  midst,  begiau 
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"(%,  monarehl  better  &r  had  been  the  fate 

Of  thee,  of  me,  of  all  the  Grecian  state, 

If  (ere  the  day  when,  by  mad  paasion  sway'd. 

Rash  we  contended  for  the  biack-eyed  maid,) 

Preventing  Dian  had  despatch'd  her  dart. 

And  shot  the  ihuung  nuschief  to  the  heart: 

Then  t^any  a  hero  had  not  presa'd  the  shore. 

Nor  Troy's  glad  fields  been  latten'd  with  onr  gore: 

Long,  long  shall  Greece  the  woes  we  caused  bewail, 

And  sad  posterity  repeat  the  tale. 

But  this,  no  more  the  subject  of  debate, 

It  past,  forgotten,  and  resign'd  to  fate. 

Why  should,  alas  1  a  mortal  man,  as  I, 

Bum  with  a  fury  that  can  never  diet 

H«re  then  my  anger  ends:  let  war  succeed, 

And  ev'n  as  Greece  has  bled,  let  Ilion  bleed. 

Now  call  the  hosts,  and  try,  if  in  our  sight 

Troy  yet  shall  dare  to  camp  a  second  night: 

I  deem  their  mightiest,  when  this  arm  he  knows. 

Shall  'scape  with  transport,  and  with  joy  repose." 

He  aaid:  his  finish'd  wrath  with  loud  acclaim 
The  Greeks  accept,  and  shout  Felides'  name. 
When  thus,  not  rising  from  his  loAy  thrcne. 
Id  state  unmoved,  the  king  of  men  begun: 

"Hear  me,  ye  sons  of  Greece!  with  silence  hear! 
And  grant  your  monarch  an  imparti^  ear; 
Awhile  your  loud,  untimely  joy  suspend. 
And  let  your  rash,  injurious  clamours  end: 
Unruly  murmurs,  or  ill-timed  applause. 
Wrong  the  best  speaker,  and  the  justest  cause. 
Nor  chaige  on  me,  ye  Greeks,  the  dire  debate : 
Know,  angry  Jove,  and  all-compelling  Fate, 
With  fell  Erinnys,  urged  my  wrath  that  day 
When  fnnn  Achilles'  arms  I  forced  the  prey. 
What  then  could  I,  against  the  will  of  Heaven? 
Not  by  myself,  but  vengeful  Atfi,  driven; 
She,  Jove's  dread  daughter,  fated  to  infest 
The  race  of  mortals,  enter'd  in  my  breast. 
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Not  on  the  ground  that  haughty  Fury  treads. 
But  printa  her  lofty  footsteps  on  the  heads 
Of  mighty  men  I  inflicting  as  she  goes 
Long-festering  wounda,  inextricable  woes! 
Of  old,  she  stalk'd  amid  the  bright  abodes; 
And  Jove  himself  the  sire  of  men  and  gods, 
The  world's  great  ruler,  felt  her  venom'd  dart; 
Deceived  by  Juno's  wiles,  and  female  art. 
For  when  Alcmena's  nine  long  months  were  run, 
And  Jove  expected  his  imnaortal  son. 
To  gods  and  goddesses  th'  unrulj^joy 
He  show'd,  and  vaunted  of  his  matchless  boy: 
'From  us,'  he  said,  'this  day  an  infant  springs, 
Fated  to  rule,  and  bom  a  king  of  kings.' 
Satumia  ask'd  an  oath,  to  vouch  the  truth, 
And  fix  dominion  on  the  favour'd  youth. 
The  Thunderer,  unsuspicious  of  the  fraud. 
Pronounced  those  solemn  words  that  bind  a  god. 
The  joyful  goddess  from  Olympus'  heiglit, 
Swift  to  Achaian  Argoa  bent  her  flighty 
Scarce  seven  moons  gone,  lay  Sthenelus's  wife ; 
She  pushed  her  lingering  infant  into  life  : 
Her  charms  Alcmena's  coming  labours  stay. 
And  stop  the  babe  just  issuing  to  the  day: 
Then  bids  Satumius  bear  his  oath  in  mind : 
'A  youth,'  sfud  she,  'of  Jove's  immortal  kind, 
Is  this  day  bom ;  from  Sthenelus  he  springs. 
And  claims  thy  promise  to  be  king  of  kings.' 
Grief  seized  the  Thunderer,  by  his  oath  engaged; 
Stung  to  the  soul,  he  sorrow'd,  and  he  raged. 
From  his  ambrosial  head,  where  perch'd  she  sate, 
He  snatch'd  the  fury-goddess  of  debate ; 
The  dread,  th'  irrevocable  oath  he  swore, 
Th'  immortal  seats  should  ne'er  behold  her  more ; 
And  whirl'd  her  headlong  down,  for  ever  driven 
From  bright  Olympus  and  the  starry  heaven : 
Thence  on  the  nether  world  the  Fury  fell ; 
Ord^'d  with  man's  couteotitxis  race  to  dwell. 
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Full  oft  the  god  hit  vott'i  hard  toila  betnoan'd, 

Cuned  the  dire  Fury,  and  in  secret  groan'd. 

Ev*!!  thus,  like  Jove  himself^  was  I  misled. 

While  raging  Hector  beap'd  our  camps  with  dead. 

What  can  the  errors  of  my  rage  atone? 

My  martial  troops,  my  treasures  are  thy  own : 

This  instant  &om  the  navy  shall  be  sent 

Whate'er  Ulysses  promised  at  thy  tent: 

But  thou,  appeased,  propitious  to  oar  prayer, 

Resume  thy  arras,  and  shine  again  in  war." 

"Oh,  king  of  nations !  whose  superior  sway," 
Returns  Achilles,  "  all  our  hosts  obey  I 
To  keep  or  send  the  presents  be  thy  care ; 
To  us  'tis  equal ;  all  we  ask  is  war. 
While  yet  we  talk,  or  but  an  instant  shun 
The  fight,  our  glorious  work  remains  undone. 
Let  every  Greek  who  sees  my  spear  confound 
The  Trojan  ranks,  and  deal  destruction  round. 
With  emulation  what  I  act  survey, 
And  learn  fi*(Hn  thence  the  bvisiness  of  the  day." 

The  son  of  Peleus  thus ;  and  thus  replies 
The  great  in  councils,  Ithacus  the  wise : 

"  Though,  godlike,  thou  art  by  no  toils  oppress'd. 
At  least  our  armies  cl^m  repast  and  rest. 
Long  and  laborious  must  the  combat  be^ 
When  by  the  gods  inspired,  and  led  by  thee. 
Strength  is  derived  from  spirits  and  from  blood, 
And  those  augment  by  generous  wine  and  food; 
What  boastfiil  son  of  war,  without  that  stay, 
Can  last  a  hero  through  a  single  dayl 
Courage  may  prompt;  bu^  ehbiog  out  bis  strength, 
Mere  unsupported  man  must  yieki  at  length; 
Shrunk  with  dry  iamine,  and  with  toils  declined, 
The  drooping  body  will  desert  the  mind: 
But  built  anew  with  Btrength-c<mferring  fare. 
With  limbs  and  soul  untamed,  he  tires  a  war. 
Dismiss  the  people  then,  and  give  commaod 
With  strtaig  repast  to  hearten  every  band;  , 
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But  let  the  presMits  to  Achilles  made, 

Id  fiill  assembly  of  all  Greece  be  laid. 

The  king  of  men  shall  rise  in  public  sight, 

And  solemn  swear,  observant  of  the  rite, 

That  spotless  as  she  came,  the  maid  removes, 

Pure  from  his  arms,  and  guiltless  of  his  loves. 

That  done,  a  sumptuous  banquet  shall  be  made, 

And  the  full  price  of  injured  honour  paid. 

Stretch  not  henceforth,  O  prince  I  thy  sovereign  might 

Beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and  of  right;  160 

'Tis  the  chief  praise  that  e*er  to  kings  belong'd, 

To  right  with  justice  whom  witli  power  they  wrong*d."  - 

To  him  the  monarch:  "Just  is  thy  decree. 
Thy  words  give  joy,  and  wisdom  breathes  in  thee. 
Each  due  atonement  gladly  I  prepare; 
And  Heaven  regard  me  as  I  justly  swear. 
Here  then  awhile  let  Greece  assembled  stay. 
Nor  great  Achilles  grudge  this  short  delay; 
Till  from  the  fleet  our  presents  be  convey'd. 
And,  Jove  attesting,  the  linn  compact  made.  100 

A  tnun  of  noble  youth  the  charge  shall  bear; 
These  to  select,  Ulysses,  be  thy  care: 
In  order  rank'd  let  all  our  gifts  appear. 
And  the  fair  train  of  captives  close  the  rear: 
Talthybius  shall  the  victim  boar  ccHivey, 
Sacreid  to  Jove,  and  yon  bright  orb  of  day." 

"For  this,"  the  stem  ^acides  replies, 
"Some  less  important  season  may  suffice, 
When  the  stem  fury  of  the  war  is  o'er, 
And  wrath  extinguish'd  bums  my  breast  no  more.        200 
By  Hector  slain,  their  faces  to  the  sky. 
All  grim  with  gaping  wounds,  our  heroes  lie : 
Those  call  to  war !  and,  might  my  voice  incite, 
Now,  now,  this  instant,  should  commence  the  fight: 
Then,  when  the  day's  complete,  let  generous  bowls. 
And  copious  banquets,  glad  your  weary  souls. 
Let  not  my  palate  know  the  taste  of  food. 
Till  my  insatiate  ra^  be  cloy'd  with  blood: 
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Pale  liet  my  fiiend,  with  woundi  disfigured  o'er, 
Aad  hii  cold  feet  are  pointed  to  the  door. 
Revenge  ia  ell  my  toul  I  no  meaner  care, 
Interest,  or  thought,  has  ro<»n  to  harbour  there ; 
Destruction  he  my  feast,  and  mortal  wounds, 
And  scene*  of  blood,  and  agonizing  sounds." 

"Oh,  first  of  Greeks  T  Ulysses  thus  rejoin'd, 
"The  beat  and  brsTest  of  the  warrior  kind ! 
Thy  praise  it  ii  in  dreadful  camps  to  shine, 
But  old  experience  and  calm  wisdom  mine. 
Then  hear  my  counsel,  and  to  reason  yield: 
The  bravest  soon  are  satiate  of  the  field ; 
Though  vast  the  heaps  that  strew  the  crimson  plain. 
The  bloody  harvest  brings  hut  little  gain: 
The  scale  of  conquest  ever  wavering  lies, 
Great  Jove  but  turns  it,  and  the  victor  dies ! 
The  great,  the  bold,  by  thousands  daily  fall. 
And  endless  were  the  grief  to  weep  for  all. 
Eternal  sorrows  what  avails  to  shed? 
Greece  honours  not  with  solemn  fasts  the  dead : 
Enough,  when  death  demands  the  brave,  to  pay 
The  tribute  of  a  melancholy  day. 
One  chief  with  patience  to  the  grave  resign'd. 
Our  care  devolves  on  others  left  behind. 
Let  generous  food  supplies  of  strength  produce, 
Let  rising  spirits  flow  from  sprightly  juice, 
Let  their  warm  heads  with  scenes  of  battle  ^ow, 
And  pour  new  furies  on  the  feebler  foe. 
Yet  a  short  interval,  and  none  shall  dare 
Expect  a  secmd  summons  to  the  war. 
Who  waits  for  that,  the  dire  effect  shall  find. 
If  trembling  in  the  ships  he  lags  behind. 
Embodied  to  the  battle  let  us  bend, 
And  all  at  once  on  haughty  Troy  descend." 

And  now  the  delegates  Ulysses  sent. 
To  bear  the  presents  from  the  royal  tent 
The  sons  of  Nestor,  Phyleus'  valiant  heir, 
Thias  and  Merion,  thunderbolts  of  war. 
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With  Lycomedes  of  Creontiao  strain. 
And  Melanippus,  fonn'd  the  choeen  trwiu 
Swift  aa  the  word  was  given,  the  youths  obey'd; 
Twice  teD  bright  vases  in  the  midst  they  laid;  2 

A  row  of  six  &ir  tripods  then  succeeds; 
And  twice  the  number  of  high  bounding  steeds; 
Seven  captives  next  a  lovely  line  compose ; 
The  eighth  Briseu,  like  the  blooming  rose, 
Closed  the  bright  band:  great  Ithacus  before. 
First  of  the  truu,  the  golden  talents  bore : 
The  rest  in  public  view  the  chiefs  dispose — 
A  splendid  scene  I     Then  Agamemnon  rose: 
The  boar  Taltbybius  held:  the  Grecian  lord 
Drew  the  broad  cutlass,  sneath'd  beside  his  sword;      2 
The  stubborn  bristles  from  the  victim's  brow 
He  crops,  and  offering  meditates  his  vow, 
,   Hia  hands  uplifted  to  th'  attesting  skies. 
On  heaven's  broad  marble  roof  were  fix'd  his  eyes; ' 
The  solemn  words  a  deep  attention  draw. 
And  Greece  around  sat  thrill'd  with  sacred  awe : 

"Witness,  thou  first,  thou  greatest  power  above  I 
All-good,  all-wise^  and  all-surviving  Jove! 
And  Mother^arth,  and  Heaven's  revolving  light. 
And  ye,  fell  Furies  of  the  realms  of  night,  2 

Who  rule  the  dead,  and  horrid  woes  prepare 
For  perjured  kings,  and  all  who  fidsely  swear! 
The  black-eyed  maid  inviolate  removes, 
Pure  and  unconscious  of  my  manly  loves. 
If  this  be  false.  Heaven  all  its  vengeance  shed. 
And  level'd  thunder  strike  my  guilty  head !" 

With  that,  his  weapon  deep  inflicts  the  wound ; 
The  bleeding  savage  tumbles  to  the  ground; 
The  sacred  herald  rolls  the  victim  slain 
(A  feast  for  fish)  into  the  foaming  mun.  3i 

Then  thus  Achilles:  "Hear,  ye  Greeks  I  and  know 
Wbate'er  we  feel,  'tis  Jove  inflicts  the  wo; 
Not  else  Atrides  could  our  rage  inflame, 
Nor  from  my  arms  unwilling  force  the  dame. 
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'Tvna  lore's  high  ^rill  alone,  <^«r-rulaig  all, 
That  doom'd  oar  atrife,  oad  doom'd  tba  Greeks  to  fidl. 
Go  then,  ye  chieft  I  indulge  the  genial  rite, 
Achilles  waits  you,  and  expects  the  fight" 

The  speedy  counal  at  his  word  adjotmi'd: 
To  their  bj^ack  vessels  all  the  Greeks  retum'd;  390 

Achilles  sought  his  tent    His  train  before 
March'd  onward,  bending  with  the  gifts  they  bore. 
Those  in  the  tents  the  squires  industrious  spread: 
The  foanung  coursers  to  the  stalls  they  led; 
To  their  new  seats  the  female  captives  move: 
Briseis,  radiant  as  the  queen  of  love, 
Slow  as  she  pass'd,  beheld  with  sad  survey 
Where,  gash'd  with  cruel  wounds,  Patroclus  lay. 
Prone  on  the  body  fell  the  heavenly  fair, 
Beat  her  sad  breast,  and  tore  her  golden  hur;  300 

All-beautiful  in  griel^  her  humid  eyes. 
Shining  with  tears,  she  lifts,  and  thus  she  cries : 

"Ah,  youth  for  ever  dear,  for  ever  kind. 
Once  tender  friend  of  my  distracted  mind ! 
I  left  thee  fresh  in  life,  in  beauty  gayl 
Now  find  thee  cold,  inanimated  clay! 
What  woes  my  wretched  race  of  life  attend! 
Sorrows  on  sorrows,  never  doom'd  to  end. 
The  first  loved  consort  of  my  virgin  bed 
Before  these  eyes  in  &tal  battle  bledl  310 

My  three  brave  brothers  in  one  moumfid  day. 
All  trodthe  dark  irremeable*  way; 
Thy  finendly  hand  uprear'd  me  tirom  the  plain. 
And  dried  my  sorows  for  a  husband  slain; 
Achilles'  care  you  promised  I  should  prove, 
The  first,  the  dearest  partner  of  his  love! 
That  rites  divine  shoiUd  ratify  the  band. 
And  make  me  empress  in  his  native  land. 
Accept  these  grateful  tears  I  for  thee  they  flow. 
For  thee  that  ever  felt  another's  wo!"  820 

■AdmitttagnaiMmn.    So  Died  br  Dir^n. 
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Her  Bister  captives  echoed  groan  for  groan, 
Nor  moum'd  Fatroclus'  fortunes,  but  their  cntn. 
The  leaders  press'd  the  chief  on  every  side ; 
Unmoved  he  heard  them,  and  with  sighs  denied. 

"If  yet  Achilles  have  a  friend,  whose  care 
Is  bent  to  jdease  him,  this  request  forbear; 
Till  yonder  sun  descend,  ah  I  let  me  pay 
To  grief  and  anguish  one  abstemious  day." 

He  spoke,  and  from  the  warriors  tum'd  his  face: 
Yet  still  the  brother-kings  of  Atreus'  race^^ 
Nestor,  Idomeneus,  Ulysses  sage, 
And  Phcenix — strive  to  calm  his  grief  and  rage: 
His  rage  they  calm  not,  nor  his  grief  control; 
He  groans,  he  raves,  he  sorrows  from  his  soul. 

"Thou  too,  Patroclusi"  (thus  his  heart  he  vents) 
"Once  spread  th'  inviting  banquet  in  our  tents: 
Thy  sweet  society,  thy  winning  care. 
Once  staid  Achilles  rushing  to  the  war. 
But  now,  alas  I  to  death's  cold  arms  resignM, 
What  banquet  but  revenge  can  glad  my  mind? 
What  greater  sorrow  could  afSict  my  breast, 
What  more,  if  hoary  Peleus  were  deceased? 
Who  now,  perhaps,  in  Phthia  dreads  to  hear 
His  son's  sad  fate,  and  drops  a  tender  tear? 
What  more,  should  Neoptolemus  the  brave. 
My  only  offspring,  sink  into  the  grave? 
If  yet  that  offspring  lives  (I  distant  far, 
Of  all  neglectful,  wage  a  hateful  war). 
I  could  not  this,  this  cruel  stroke  attend ; 
Fate  claini'd  Achilles,  but  might  spare  his  friend. 
I  hoped  Patroclas  might  survive,  to  rear 
My  tender  orphan  with  a  parent's  care. 
From  Scyros'  isle  conduct  him  o'er  the  main. 
And  glad  his  eyes  with  his  paternal  reign. 
The  lofty  palace,  and  the  large  domain. 
For  Peleus  breathes  no  more  the  vital  air; 
Or  drags  a  wretched  life  of  age  and  care. 
But  till  the  news  of  my  sad  &te  invades 
His  hastening  soul,  and  sinks  him  to  the  shades." 
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Sighing  he  aaid.     His  grief  the  heroes  join'd,  860 

Each  stole  a  tear  for  what  he  left  behind. 
Their  mingled  grief  the  sire  of  heaven  surrey'd, 
And  thus  with  pity  to  his  blue-eyed  maid: 

"Is  then  Achilles  now  no  more  thy  care, 
And  dost  thou  thus  desert  the  great  in  warf 
Lo,  wliere  yon  sails  their  canvas  wings  extend. 
All  comfortless  he  sits,  and  wails  his  friend : 
Ere  thirst  and  want  his  forces  have  oppreas'd, 
Ha8te,aud  infuse  ambrosia  in  his  breast." 

He  spoke:  and  sildden,  at  the  word  of  Jove,  370 

Shot  the  descending  goddess  from  above. 

So  swift  through  lether  the  shrill  Harpy  springs,  i 

The  wide  air  floating  to  her  ample  wings. 
To  great  Achilles  she  her  flight  address'd, 
And  pour'd  divine  ambrosia  in  his  breast, 
With  nectar  sweet,  (refection  of  the  gods); 
Then,  swift  ascending,  sought  the  bright  abodes.  j 

Now  issued  from  the  ships  the  warrior-train,  '• 

And  like  a  deluge  pour'd  upon  the  plain. 

As  when  the  piercing  blasts  of  Boreas  blow,  880  | 

And  scatter  o'er  the  fields  the  driving  snow;  I 

From  dusky  clouds  the  fleecy  winter  flies,  I 

Whose  dazzling  lustre  whitens  all  the  skies: 
So  helms  succeeding  helms,  so  shields  from  shields 
Catch  the  quick  beams,  and  brighten  all  the  fields ; 
Broad  glittering  breast-plates,  spears  with  pointed  rays,  i 

Mix  in  one  stream,  reflecting  blaze  on  blaze: 
Thick  beats  the  centre  as  the  coursers  bound. 
With  splendour  flame  the  skies,  and  laugh  the  fields  around.  ^ 

Full  in  the  midst,  high-towering  o'er  the  rest,  390 

His  limbs  in  arms  divine  Achilles  dress'd; 
Arms  which  the  father  of  the  fire  bestow'd, 
Forged  on  th'  eternal  anvils  of  the  god. 
Grief  and  revenge  his  furious  heart  inspire. 
His  glowing  eye-balls  roll  with  liv'ng  fire; 
He  grinds  his  teeth,  and,  furious  with  delay, 
O'eriooks  th'  embattled  host,  and  hopes  the  bloody  day. 
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The  silver  cuishei  first  his  thighs  infold ; 
Then  o'er  hia  breast  was  braced  the  hollow  gold: 
The  brazen  sword  a  various  baldric  tied,  400 

That,  staled  with  gems,  hung  glittering  at  his  side; 
And,  like  the  moon,  the  broad  refulgent  shield 
Blazed  with  long  rays,  and  gleam'd  athwart  the  field. 

So  to  night-wandering  sailors,  pale  with  fears, 
Wide  o'er  the  watery  waste  a  light  appears, 
Which,  on  the  far-seen  mountain  blazing  high, 
Streams  from  some  lonely  watch-tower  to  the  sky ; 
With  moumfiil  eyes  they  gaze,  and  gaze  again; 
Load  howls  the  storm,  and  drives  them  o'er  the  main. 

Xext  his  high  head  the  helmet  graced;  behind  410 

The  sweepy  crest  hung  floating  in  the  wind: 
Like  the  red  star,  that  from  his  flaming  hair 
Shakes  down  diseases,  pestilence,  and  war; 
So  stream'd  the  golden  honours  from  his  head. 
Trembled  the  sparkling  plumes,  and  the  loose  glories  shed! 

The  chief  beholds  himself  with  wondering  eyea; 
His  arms  he  poises,  and  his  motion  tries; 
Buoy'd  by  some  inward  force  he  seems  to  swim, 
And  feels  a  pinion  lifting  every  limb. 

And  now  he  shakes  his  great  paternal  spear,  430 

Ponderous  and  huge!  which  not  a  Greek  could  rear. 
From  PelicHt's  cloudy  top  an  ash  entire 
Old  Chiron  fell'd,  aiul  shaped  it  for  his  «re; 
A  spear  which  stem  Achillea  only  wields. 
The  death  of  heroes,  and  the  dread  of  fields! 

Automedon  and  Alcimus  prepare 
Th'  immortal  coursers  and  the  rEtdiant  car, 
(The  silver  traces  sweeping  at  their  side;) 
Their  fiery  mouths  resplendent  bridles  tied; 
The  ivory-studded  reins,  retum'd  behind,  430 

Waved  o'er  their  backs,  and  to  the  chariot  join'd. 
The  charioteer  then  whirl'd  the  lash  around. 
And  swift  ascended  at  one  active  bound. 
All  blight  in  heavenly  anns  above  his  squire, 
Achilles  mounts,  and  seta  the  field  on  fire ; 
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Not  blister  Fhcebas,  in  th'  ethereal  way. 
Flames  from  his  chariot,  and  restoreB  the  day. 
High  o'er  the  host  all  terriUe  he  stands. 
And  thunders  to  his  steeds  these  dread  commands: 

"  Xantfaus  and  Balius  1  of  Podarges'  strain,  44G 

(Unlets  ye  boast  that  heavenly  race  in  vain,) 
Be  swift,  be  mindful  of  the  load  ye  bear, 
And  leam  to  make  your  master  more  your  care: 
Through  fidling  squadrons  bear  my  slaughtering  sword. 
Nor,  as  ye  left  Patroclus,  leave  your  lord." 

The  generous  Xanthus,  as  the  words  he  said, 
Seem'd  sensible  of  wo,  and  droop'd  his  head : 
Trembling  he  stood  before  the  golden  wdn. 
And  bow'd  to  dust  the  honours  of  his  mane ; 
When,  strange  to  tell  I  (so  Juno  will'd)  he  broke  46fl 

Eternal  silence,  and  portentdus  spoke : 

"Achillesl  yesi  this  day  at  least  we  bear 
Thy  rage  in  safety  through  the  files  of  war : 
But  c<xne  it  will,  the  fatal  time  must  come, 
Nor  out's  the  fault,  but  Clod  decrees  thy  doom. 
Not  through  our  crime,  or  slowness  in  the  course, 
Fell  thy  Fatroclus,  but  by  heavenly  force;  ' 

The  bright  far-shooting  god  who  gilds  the  day 
(Confess'd  we  saw  him)  tore  bis  arms  away. 
No:  could  our  swiftness  o'er  the  winds  prevail,  460 

Or  beat  the  pinions  of  the  western  gale. 
All  were  in  vain:  the  Fates  thy  death  demand. 
Due  to  a  mortal  and  immortal  hand." 

Then  ceased  for  ever,  by  the  Furies  tied. 
His  fateful  voice.     Th'  intrepid  chief  replied. 
With  unabated  rage:  "So  let  it  be  I 
Portents  and  prodigies  are  lost  on  me. 
I  know  my  fates ;  to  die,  to  see  no  more 
Hy  much-loved  parents,  and  my  native  shore — 
Enough:  when  Heaven  ordains,  I  sink  in  night;  470 

Now  perish  Troy  T — He  said,  and  rush'd  to  fight. 
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Jht  BallU  ff  the  Gods,  and  tht  Acti  of  ArhiOtl. 

ABenmwT. — Japiler,  upon  AEhiUes'  tetum  (o  ihs  battle,  calli  &  coD&oil  of 
the  gndi,  toA  pennila  them  to  luiiBt  either  putj.  The  Mrrora  or  the 
battle  deaciibed,  vhen  the  deities  ore  engaged.  Apollo  enconm^eB 
Maeu  to  meet  Achillei.  After  a  long  convemtion,  these  t¥n>  beroea 
eneoniiler ;  but  £iie*a  ia  preserred  by  the  MsisUnee  of  Nqitune. 
Achilles  falls  npon  the  rest  of  the  Trojans ;  and  is  upon  the  point  of 
killing  Hector,  but  Apollo  conveys  him  awaj  in  a  cloud.  Achillea 
pmsues  the  Trcgaiis  with  a  great  slaughter. 

Tbu  sune  day  ooDdanca.    The  seeiie  is  in  the  Geld  before  Tniy. 

Tbdb  round  Pelides,  breathing  war  and  blood, 
Greece,  eheatbed  in  arms,  beside  her  vessels  stood ; 
While  near  impending  from  a  neighbouring  height, 
Troy's  black  battalions  wait  the  shock  of  fight. 
Then  Jove  to  Themis  gives  command  to  call 
The  gods  to  council  in  the  starry  hall: 
Swift  o'er  Olympus'  hundred  hills  she  flies. 
And  summons  all  the  senate  of  the  skies. 
These  shining  on,  in  long  procession  come 
To  Jove's  eternal  adamantine  dome.  10 

Not  one  was  absent,  not  a  rural  power. 
That  haunts  the  verdant  gloom,  or  rosy  bower: 
Each  fair<bEur'd  dryad  of  the  shady  wood. 
Each  azure  sister  of  the  silver  flood ; 
All  but  old  Ocean,  hoary  sire!  who  keeps 
(His  ancient  seat  beneath  the  sacred  deeps. 
On  marble  thrones  with  lucid  columna  crown'd 
(The  work  of  Vulcan)  sat  the  powers  around. 
Ev'n  he*  whose  trident  sways  the  watery  reign. 
Heard  the  loud  summons,  and  forsook  the  main,  20 
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Assumed  his  throne  amid  the  bright  abodes. 
And  question'd  thus  the  sire  of  men  and  gods: 

"What  moves  the  god  who  heaven  and  earth  commands. 
And  grasps  the  thunder  in  his  awfiil  hands, 
Thus  to  convene  the  whole  ethereal  state  T 
Is  Greece  and  Troy  the  subject  in  debateT 
Already  met,  the  lowering  hosts  appear. 
And  death  stands  ardent  on  the  edge- of  war." 

"Tis  true,"  the  cloud-compelling  power  replies, 
"This  day  we  call  the  council  of  the  skies  30 

In  care  of  human  race;  ev'n  Jove's  own  eye 
Sees  with  regret  unhappy  mortals  die. 
Far  on  Olympus'  top  in  secret  state 
Ourself  will  sit,  and  see  the  hand  of  Fate 
Work  out  our  will.    Celestial  powers  I  descend, 
And,  as  your  minds  direct,  your  succour  lend 
To  either  host.     Troy  soon  must  lie  o'erthrown. 
If  uncontrol'd  Achilles  fights  alone: 
Their  troops  but  lately  durst  not  meet  his  eyes: 
What  can  they  now,  if  in  his  rage  he  rise?  40 

Assist  them,  gods  I  or  Ilion's  sacred  wall 
May  fall  this  day,  though  Fate  forbids  the  fall." 

He  said;  and  fired  their  heavenly  breasts  with  rage: 
On  adverse  parts  the  warring  gods  engage. 
Heaven's  awful  queen ;  and  he  whose  azure  round 
Girds  the  vast  globe;  the  maid  in  arms  renown'd; 
Hermes,  of  profitable  arts  the  sire; 
And  Vulcan,  the  black  sovereign  of  the  fire; 
These  to  the  fleet  repEur  with  instant  flight; 
The  vessels  tremble  as  the  gods  alight.  50 

In  aid  of  Troy,  Latona,  Phoebus,  came. 
Mars  fiery-helm'd,  the  laughter-loving  dame,  * 

Xanthua,  whose  streams  in  golden  currents  flow. 
And  the  chaste  huntress  of  the  silver  bow. 
Ere  yet  the  gods  their  various  aids  employ, 
Each  Argive  bosom  swell'd  with  manly  joy, 
While  great  Achilles  (terror  of  the  plain), 
I<onf{  lost  to  battle,  shone  in  arms  again. 
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Dreadful  he  stood  in  front  of  all  hlB  host; 

Pale  Troy  beheld,  and  seem'd  akeady  ioat;  60 

Her  bravest  heroes  pant  with  inward  fear, 

And  trembling  see  another  god  of  war. 

But  when  the  powers  descending  swell'd  the  fight, 
Then  tumult  rose;  fierce  rage  and  pale  affi'ight 
Varied  each  face;  then  Discord  sounds  alarms, 
Karth  echoes,  and  the  nations  rush  to  arms. 
Now  through  the  trembling.shores  Minerva  calls, 
And  now  she  thunders  from  the  Grecian  walls. 
Mars,  hovering  o'er  his  Troy,  his  terror  shrouds 
In  gloomy  tempests  and  a  night  of  clouds:  70 

Now  through  each  Trojan  heart  he  fury  pours 
With  voice  divine,  fi-om  Ilion's  topmost  towers: 
Now  shouts  to  Simois  from  her  beauteous  hill; 
The  mountain  shook,  the  rapid  streams  stood  still: 
Above,  the  sire  of  gods  his  thunder  rolls. 
And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles. 
Beneath,  stem  Neptune  shakes  the  solid  ground; 
The  forests  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around; 
Through  ail  their  summits  tremble  Ida's  woods. 
And  &om  their  sources  boil  her  bandred  floods.  80 

Troy's  turrets  totter  on  the  rocking  plain; 
And  the  toas'd  navies  beat  the  heaving  main. 
Deep  in  the  dismal  regions  of  the  dead, 
Th'  infemai'monarch  rear'd  his  horrid  head, 
Leap'd  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  should  lay 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day, 
And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 
Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  gods. 

Such  war  th'  immortals  wage;  such  horrors  rend 
The  world's  vast  concave,  when  the  gods  contend.        90 
First,  silver-shafted  Phcebus  took  the  plain 
Against  blue  Neptune,  monarch  of  the  main: 
The  god  of  arms  his  giant  bulk  display'd. 
Opposed  to  Pallas,  War's  triumphant  maid. 
Against  Latona  march'd  the  son  of  May; 
The  quiver'd  Dian,  sister  of  the  Day, 
19  Cc 
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(Her  golden  arrowB  souiulmg  at  her  side,) 

Satumia,  majesty  of  heaven,  defied. 

With  fiery  Vulcan  last  in  battle  stands 

The  sacred  flood  that  rolls  od  golden  sands;  100 

Xanthus  his  name  with  those  of  heavenly  birth, 

But  call'd  Scamandflr  by  the  sons  of  earth. 

While  thus  the  gods  in  various  league  engage; 
Achilles  glow'd  with  more  than  mortal  rage: 
Hector  he  sought;  in  search  of  Hector  tum'd 

His  eyes  around;  for  Hector  only  bum'd; 

And  burst  like  lightning  through  the  ranks,  and  vow'd 

To  glut  the  god  of  battles  with  his  blood. 
.£nea8  was  the  first  who  dared  to  stay; 

Apollo  wedged  him  in  the  warrior's  way,  1 10 

But  Bweird  his  bosom  with  undaunted  might, 

Half-forced  and  half-persuaded  to  the  fight 

Like  young  Lycaoa,  of  the  royal  line, 

In  voice  and  aspect  seem'd  the  power  divine. 

And  bade  the  chief  reflect  how,  late,  with  scorn. 

In  distant  threats  he  braved  the  goddess-born. 
Then  thus  the  hero  of  Anchises*  strain: 

"To  meet  Pelides,  you  persuade  in  vain; 

Already  have  I  met,  nor  void  of  fear 
.Observed  the  fury  of  his  flying  spear;  120 

From  Ida's  woods  he  chased  us  to  the  field, 

Our  force  he  scatter'd,  and  our  herds  he  kill'd: 

LymessuB,  Fedasus,  in  ashes  lay ; 

But,  Jove  assisting,  I  survived  the  day: 

Else  had  I  sunk,  oppress'd  in  fatal  fight, 

By  fierce  Achilles  and  Minerva's  might. 

Where'er  he  moved,the  goddess  shone  before, 

And  bathed  his  brazen  lance  in  hostile  gore. 

What  mortal  man  Achillea  can  sustain? 

Th'  immortals  guard  him  through  the  dreadful  plain,    130 

And  sufler  not  his  dart  to  fall  in  vain. 

Were  God  my  aid,  this  arm  should  check  his  power. 

Though  strong  in  battle  as  a  brazen  tower." 

To  whom  the  son  of  Jove:  "That  (Sod  implore,  . 

And  be  what  great  Achilles  was  before. 
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From  heavenly  VenuB  thou  deriv'st  thy  strain. 

And  he  but  from  a  sister  of  the  main; 

An  ancient  sea-god  father  of  his  line, 

But  Jove  himself  the  sacred  source  of  thiae. 

Then  lift  thy  weapon  for  a  noble  blow,  140 

Nor  fear  the  vaunting  of  a  mortal  foe." 

This  said,  and  spirit  breathed  into  his  breast, 
Through  the  thick  troops  th'  embolden'd  hero  press'd; 
His  venturous  act  the  white-arm'd  queen  survey'd. 
And  thus,  assembling  all  the  powers,  she  said: 

"Behold  an  action,  gods  I  that  claims  your  care; 
Lo,  great  jfineas  rushing  to  the  war! 
Against  Felides  he  directs  his  course, 
Phcebus  impels,  and  Phcebus  gives  him  force. 
Restrain  his  bold  career;  at  least,  t'  attend  150 

Our  favour'd  hero,  let  some  power  descend. 
To  guard  his  life  and  add  to  his  renown. 
We,  the  great  armament  of  heaven,  came  down. 
Hereafter  let  him  fall  as  iates  design, 
That  spun  so  short  his  life's  illustrious  line: 
But  let  some  adverse  god  now  cross  his  way. 
Give  him  to  know  what  powers  assist  this  day: 
For  how  shall  mortal  stand  the  dire  alarms, 
When  heaven's  refulgent  ho«t  appear  in  arms?" 

Thus  she;  and  thus  the  god  whose  force  can  make  160 
The  solid  globe's  etemid  basis  shake : 

"Against  the  might  of  man,  so  feeble  known. 
Why  should  celestial  powers  exert  their  own? 
Suffice,  fi-om  yonder  mount  to  view  the  scene, 
And  leave  to  war  the  fates  of  mortal  men. 
But  if  th'  Armipotent,  or  god  of  light. 
Obstruct  Achilles,  or  commence  the  fight. 
Thence  on  the  gods  of  Troy  we  swift  descend: 
Full  soon,  I  doubt  not,  shall  the  conflict  end; 
And  these,  in  ruin  and  confusion  hurl'd,  170 

Yield  to  our  conquering  arms  the  lower  world." 

Thus  having  said,  the  tyrant  of  the  sea. 
Cerulean  Neptune,  rose,  and  led  the  way. 
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Advanced  upon  the  field  there  stood  a  mound 
Of  earth  congested,  wall'd  Bod  trench'd  around : 
In  elder  times  to  guard  Alcidea  made, 
(The  work  of  Trojans  with  Minerva's  aid,) 
What-time  a  vengefiil  monster  of  the  main 
Swept  the  wide  shore,  and  drove  him  to  the  plun. 

Here  Neptune  and  the  gods  of  Greece  reptur, 
With  clouds  encompass'd,  and  a  veil  of  air: 
The  adverse  powers,  around  Apollo  laid. 
Crown  the  fair  hills  that  silver  Simois  shade. 
In  circle  close  each  heavenly  party  sate, 
Intent  to  form  the  future  scheme  of  fate; 
But  mix  not  yet  in  fight,  though  Jove  on  high 
Gives  the  loud  signal,  and  the  heavens  reply. 

Meanwhile,  the  rushing  armies  hide  the  ground; 
The  trampled  centre  yields  a  hollow  sound: 
Steeds  cased  in  mail,  and  chiefs  in  armour  bright, 
The  gleamy  champaign  glows  with  brazen  light. 
Amid  both  hosts  (a  dreadful  space!)  appear — 
There,  great  Achilles,  bold  j^neas  here. 
With  towering  strides  ^neas  first  advanced; 
^The  nodding  plumage  on  his  helmet  danced; 
Spread  o'er  his  breast  the  fencing  shield  he  bore, 
AJid,  as  he  moved,  his  javehn  "flamed  before. 
Not  so  Pelides:  furious  to  engage. 
He  nisb'd  impetuous.     Such  the  lion's  rage, 
Who,  viewing  first  his  foes  with  scornful  eyes, 
Though  all  in  arms  the  peopled  city  rise. 
Stalks  careless  on,  with  unregarding  ptide ; 
TUI  at  the  length,  by  some  brave  youth  defied, 
To  his  bold  spear  the  savage  turns  alone. 
He  murmurs  fury  with  a  hollow  groan; 
He  grins,  be  foams,  he  rolls  his  eyes  around; 
Lash'd  by  his  tail,  his  heaving  sides  resound; 
He  calls  up  all  his  rage ;  he  grinds  his  teeth, 
Resolved  on  vengeance,  or  resolved  on  death: 
So  fierce  Achilles  on  ^neas  flies; 
^_  So  stands  jEneas,  and  his  force  defies. 
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Ere  yet  the  stem  encounter  jcnn'd,  begun 
The  seed  of  TheUa  thus  to  Venus'  son: 

"Why  comes  jiBneas  through  the  ranks  so  &rT 
Seeks  he  to  meet  Achilles'  arm  in  war, 
In  hope  the  realms  of  Priam  to  enjoy, 
And  prove  his  merits  to  the  throne  of  Troy? 
Grant  that  beneath  thy  lance  Achilles  dies. 
The  partial  monarch  may  refuse  the  prize: 
Sons  he  has  many:  those  thy  pride  may  quell; 
And  'tb  his  fault  to  love  those  sons  too  well. 
Or  in  reward  of  thy  victorious  hand, 
Has  Troy  proposed  some  spacious  track  of  land? 
An  ample  forest,  or  a  fair  domain, 
Of  hill  for  vines,  and  arable  for  grain? 
Ev'n  this,  perhaps,  will  hardly  prove  thy  lot. 
But  can  Achilles  be  so  soon  forgot?  ^ 

Once,  as  I  think,  you  saw  this  brandish'd  spear. 
And  then  the  great  jEneas  seem'd  to  fear: 
With  hearty  haste  from  Ida's  mount  he  fled, 
Nor,  till  he  reach'd  Lymessus,  turti'd  his  head. 
Her  lolly  walls  not  long  our  progress  staid: 
Those,  Pallas,  Jove,  and  we,  in  ruins  laid: 
In  Grecian  chains  her  captive  race  were  caat; 
'Tis  true  the  great  j^neas  fled  too  fast. 
Defrauded  of  my  conquest  once  before. 
What  then  I  lost,  the  gods  this  day  restore. 
Go:  while  thou  ma/st,  avoid  the  threatening  fetej 
Fools  stay  to  feel  it,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

To  this  Anchises'  son:  "Such  words  employ 
To  one  that  fears  thee — some  unwarlike  boy; 
Such  we  disdain:  the  best  may  be  defied 
With  mean  reproaches,  and  unmanly  pride; 
Unworthy  the  high  race  from  which  we  came, 
Proclaim'd  so  loudly  by  the  voice  of  fame: 
Each  from  illustrious  fathers  draws  his  line; 
Each  goddess- born ;  half-human,  half-divine, 
Thetis'  this  day,  or  Venus'  offspring  dies. 
And  tears  shall  trickle  from  celestial  eyes: 
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For  when  two  heroes,  thiu  derived,  contend, 

'Tia  not  in  words  the  glorious  strife  can  end. 

If  yet  thou  farther  seek  to  learn  my  birth, 

(A  tale  resounding  through  tbe  spacious  earthy 

Hear  how  the  glorious  origm  we  prove 

From  ancient  Dardanus,  the  first  from  Jove: 

Dardanla's  walls  he  raised;  for  Ilion  then 

(The  city  since  of  many-languaged  men) 

Was  not     The  natives  were  content  to  till 

The  shady  foot  of  Ida's  fountful  hill. 

From  Dardanus  great  Erichthonius  springs, 

The  richest  once  of  Asia's  wealthy  kings; 

Three  thousand  mares  his  spacious  pastures  bred. 

Three  thousand  foals  beside  their  mothers  fed. 

Boreas,  enamour'd  of  the  sprightly  train, 

Conceal'd  his  godhead  in  a  flowing  mane. 

With  voice  dissembled  to  his  loves  he  neigh'd. 

And  coursed  the  dappled  beauties  o'er  the  mead : 

Hence  sprung  twelve  others  of  unrival'd  kind, 

Swift  as  their  mother  mares  and  father  wind. 

These,  lightly  skimming  when  they  swept  the  plain, 

Nor  plied  the  grass,  nor  bent  the  tender  grain; 

And  when  along  the  level  seas  they  flew, 

Scarce  on  the  surface  curl'd  the  briny  dew. 

Such  Erichthonius  was:  from  him  there  came 

The  sacred  Tros,  of  wliom  the  Trojan  name. 

Three  sons  renown'd  adorn'd  his  nuptial  bed, 

Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganymed: 

The  matchless  Ganymed,  divinely  fair, 

Whom  Heaven,  enamour'd,  snatched  to  upper  air 

To  bear  the  cup  of  Jove  (ethereal  guest, 

The  grace  and  glory  of  th'  ambrosial  feast). 

The  two  remiuning  sons  the  line  divide : 

First  rose  Laomedon  from  Ilus'  side: 

From  him  Tithonius,  now  in  ciu-es  grown  old. 

And  Priam  (bless'd  with  Hector  bravo  and  bold): 

ClytiuB  and  Lampus,  ever-honour'd  pwr: 

And  Hicetaon,  thunderbolt  of  war. 
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From  great  AesaracaB  spnuig  Capys;  be 
Begat  Anchises,  and  Anchises  me. 
Such  is  our  race:  'tis  Fortune  gives  ua  birth,  31 

But  Jove  alone  endues  the  sooJ  with  worth: 
He,  source  of  power  and  might  I  with  boundless  sway. 
All  human  courage  gives  or  takes  away. 
Long  in  the  field  of  words  we  may  contend; 
Reproach  is  infinite,  and  knows  no  end, 
Arm'd  or  with  truth,  or  falsehood,  right  or  wrong; 
So  voluble  a  weapon  is  the  tongue: 
Wounded,  we  wound;  and  neither  side  can  fail. 
For  every  man  has  equal  strength  to  r^ : 
Womm  alone,  when  in  the  streets  they  jar,  30 

Perhaps  excel  us  in  this  wordy  war; 
Like  us  they  stand  encompass'd  with  the  crowd, 
-  And  vent  their  anger,  impotent  and  loud. 
Cease  then:  our  business  in  the  field  of  fight 
Is  not  to  question,  but  to  prove  our  might. 
To  all  those  insults  thou  hast  offerM  here, 
Receive  this  answer:  'tis  my  flying  spear." 

He  spoke.     With  all  his  force  the  javelin  fiung, 
Fix'd  deep,  and  loudly  in  ^e  buckler  rung. 
Far  on  his  out-stretch'd  arm,  Pelides  held  8]< 

(To  meet  the  thundering  lance)  his  dreadful  shield, 
That  trembled  as  it  stuck:  nor  void  of  fear 
Saw,  ere  it  fell,  th'  immeasurable  spear. 
His  fears  were  vain;  impenetrable  charms    . 
Secured  the  temper  of  th'  ethereal  arms. 
Thi'ough  two  strong  plates  the  point  its  passage  held. 
But  stopp'd  and  rested,  by  the  third  repel'd. 
Five  plates  of  various  metal,  various  mould. 
Composed  the  shield;  of  brass  each  outward  fold. 
Of  tin  each  inward,  and  the  middle  gold:  32 

There  stuck  the  lance.     Then  rising  ere  he  threw. 
The  forceful  spear  of  great  Achilles  flew, 
And  pierced  the  Dardan  shield's  extremest  bound, 
Where  ihe  shrill  brass  retum'd  a  sharper  sound: 
Through  the  thin  verge  the  Pelian  weapon  glides, 
And  the  slight  covering  of  expanded  hides. 
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^neas  bis  contracted  body  bends, 

And  o'er  him  high  the  riven  targe  extends, 

Sees,  through  ito  parting  plates,  the  upper  sir. 

And  at  Ms  back  perceives  the  quivering  spear :  8 

A  &te  so  near  him  cbitls  his  soul  with  fright; 

And  swims  before  his  eyes  the  many-colour'd  light 

Achillea,  rushing  in  with  dreadful  cries, 

Draws  his  broad  blade,  and  at  Mubob  flies: 

^neoB,  rousing  as  the  foe  came  on, 

(With  force  collected,)  heaves  a  mighty  stone; 

A  mass  enormousl  which  in  modern  days 

Not  two  of  earth's  degenerate  sons  could  raise. 

But  ocean's  god,  whose  earthquakes  rock  the  ground. 

Saw  the  distress,  and  moved  die  powers  around :         3 

"IjoI  on  the  brink  of  fate  ^neas  stands, 
An  instant  victim  to  Achilles'  hands; 
By  Fhcebua  urged;  but  Phoebus  has  bestow'd 
His  aid  in  vain ;  the  man  o'erpowers  the  god. 
And  can  ye  see  this  righteous  chief  atone, 
With  guiltless  blood,  for  vices  not  his  own? 
To  all  the  gods  his  constant  vows  were  pmd:     - 
Sure,  though  he  wars  for  Troy,  he  claims  our  aid. 
Fate  wills  not  this;  nor  thus  can  Jove  resign 
The  future  father  of  the  Dardan  line:  3 

The  first  great  ancestor  obtain'd  his  grace. 
And  still  his  love  descends  on  all  the  race. 
For  Priam  now,  and  Prtam'e  faithless  kind. 
At  length  are  odious  to  th'  all-seeing  mind ; 
On  great  JEne&a  shall  devolve  the  reign. 
And  SODS  succeeding  sons  the  lasting  line  sustain.'' 

The  great  earth-shaker  thus.     To  whom  replies 
Th'  imperial  goddess  with  the  radiant  eyes: 

"Good  as  he  is,  to  immolate  or  spare 
The  Dardui  prince,  O  Neptune,  be  thy  care:  3( 

FalloB  and  1  by  all  that  gods  can  bind. 
Have  sworn  destruction  to  the  Trojan  kind ; 
Not  ev'n  an  instant  to  protract  their  fete, 
Or  sftve  one  member  of  the  sinking  state; 
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Till  her  last  dame  be  queoch'd  with  her  last  gore, 
And  ev'n  her  crumbling  ruins  are  no  more." 

The  king  of  ocean  to  the  fight  descends; 
Through  all  the  whtsding  darts  his  course  he  bends; 
Swift  interposed  between  the  warriors  flies. 
And  caste  thick  darkness  o'er  Achilles'  eyes.  370 

From  great  Eneas'  shield  the  spear  he  drew. 
And  at  its  master's  feet  the  weapon  threw. 
That  done,  with  force  divine  he  snatch'd  on  high 
The  Dardon  prince,  and  bore  him  through  the  sky, 
Smooth-gliding  without  step  above  the  Heads 
Of  warring  heroes  and  of  bounding  steeds; 
Till  at  the  battle's  utmost  verge  they  light, 
Where  the  slow  Caucans  close  the  rear  of  fight. 
The  godhead  there,  his  heavenly  form  confess 'd, 
With  words  like  these  the  panting  chief  address 'd:      380 

"What  power,  oh  prince!  with  force  inferior  far, 
Urged  thee  to  meet  Achilles'  arm  in  war? 
Henceforth  beware,  nor  antedate  thy  doom, 
Defrauding  Fate  of  all  thy  fame  to  come. 
But  when  the  day  decreed,  for  come  it  must, 
Shall  lay  this  dreadful  hero  in  the  dust, 
Let  then  the  furies  of  that  arm  be  known, 
Secure  no  Grecian  force  tnmscends  thy  own." 

With  that,  he  left  him,  wondering  as  he  lay; 
Then  from  Achilles  chased  the  mist  away:  300 

Sudden  returning  with  the  stream  of  light. 
The  scene  of  war  came  rushing  on  his  sight. 
Then  thus  amazed:  "What  wonders  strike  my  mind, 
My  spear,  that  parted  on  the  wings  of  wind, 
Laid  here  before  me!  and  the  Dardan  lord. 
That  fell  this  instant,  vanish'd  from  my  sword  1 
I  thought  alone  with  mortals  to  contend. 
But  powers  celestial  sure  this  foe  defend. 
Great  as  he  is,  our  arm  he  scarce  will  try, 
Content  for  once,  with  all  his  gods,  to  fly:  400 

Now  then  let  othere  bleed." — This  said,  aioud 
He  vents  his  fury,  and  inflames  the  crowd : 
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"Oh,  Greeks!"  he  cries,  and  every  rank  alarms, 

"Join  battle,  man  to  man,  and  arms  to  arms! 

'Tis  not  in  me,  though  fiivour'd  by  the  sky, 

To  mow  whole  troops,  and  make  whole  armies  fly; 

No  god  can  singly  such  a  host  engnge, 

Not  Mars  himself,  nor  great  Minerva's  rage. 

But  whatsoe'er  Achilles  can  inspire; 

Whate'er  of  active  force  or  acting  fire;  ' 

Whate'er  this  heart  can  prompt,  or  hand  obey; 

AH,  all  Achilles,  Greeksl  is  yours  to-day: 

Through  yon  wide  host  this  arm  shall  scatter  fear, 

And  thin  the  squadrons  with  my  single  spear." 

He  said:  nor  less  elate  with  martial  joy, 
The  godlike  Hector  warm'd  the  troops  of  Troy: 

"Trojans,  to  war!  think  Hector  leads  you  on; 
Nor  dread  the  vaunts  of  Peleus'  haughty  son. 
Deeds  must  decide  our  fate.     Ev'n  those  with  words 
Insult  the  brave,  who  tremble  at  their  swords:  4 

The  weakest  atheist-wretch  all  heaven  defies, 
But  shrinks  and  shuddera  when  the  thunder  flies. 
Nor  from  yon  boaster  shall  your  chief  retire. 
Not  though  his  heart  were  steel,  his  hand  were  fire; 
That  fire,  that  steel,  your  Hector  should  withstand. 
And  brave  that  vengeful  heart,  that  dreadful  hand." 

Thus,  breathing  rage  through  all,  the  hero  said ; 
A  wood  of  lances  rises  round  his  head, 
Clamours  on  clamours  tempest  all  the  air. 
They  join,  they  throng,  they  thicken  to  the  war.  -i 

But  Phcebus  warns  him  from  high  heaven  to  shun 
The  single  fight  with  Thetis'  godlike  son;    ■ 
More  safe  to  combat  in  the  mingled  band. 
Nor  tempt  too  near  the  terrors  of  his  hand. 
He  hears,  obedient  to  the  god  of  light, 
And,  plunged  within  the  ranks,  awaits  the  fight. 

Then  fierce  Achilles,  shouting  to  the  skies. 
On  Troy's  whole  force  with  boundless  fury  flies. 
First  falls  Iphytion  at  his  army's  head; 
Brave  was  the  chief,  luid  brave  the  host  he  led  ;  -j 
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From  great  Otrynteus  he  derived  his  blood; 

His  mother  was  a  nais  of  the  flood ; 

Beneath  the  shades  of  Tmolus,  crown'd  with  snow, 

From  Hyde's  walls  he  ruled  the  lands  below. 

Fierce  as  he  springs,  the  sword  his  head  divides; 

The  parted  visage  falls  on  equal  sides: 

With  loud-re  sound  Sag  arms  he  strikes  the  plain; 

While  thus  Achillea  glories  o'er  the  slain: 

"Lie  there,  Otryntidesl  the  Trojan  earth 
Receives  thee  dead,  though  Gygte  boasts  thy  birth;     450 
Those  beauteous  fields  where  Hyllus'  waves  are  roll'd, 
And  plenteous  Hermus  swells  with  tides  of  gold, 
Are  thine  no  more." — Th'  insulting  hero  said, 
And  left  him  sleeping  in  eternal  shade. 
The  rolling  wheels  of  Greece  the  body  tore, 
And  dash'd  their  axles  with  no  vulgar  gore. 

Demoleon  next,  Antenor's  oflspring  laid 
Breathless  in  dust,  the  price  of  rashness  paid. 
Th'  impatient  steel,  with  fiill  descending  sway. 
Forced  through  his  brazen  helm  its  furious  way;  480 

Resistless  drove  the  batter'd  skull  before. 
And  dash'd  and  mingled  all  the  brains  with  gore. 
This  sees  Hippodamas,  and,  seized  with  fright, 
Deserts  Ms  chariot  for  a  swifter  flight: 
The  lance  arrests  him:  an  ignoble  wound 
The  panting  Trojan  rivets  to  the  ground. 
He  groans  away  his  soul;  not  louder  roars 
At  Neptune's  shrine  on  Helic^'s  high  shores 
The  victim  bull ;  the  rocks  rebellow  round, 
And  Ocean  listens  to  the  gratefiil  sound.  470 

Then  fell  on  Polydore  his  vengeful  rage, 
The  youngest  hope  of  Priam's  stooping  age 
(Whose  feet  for  swiilness  in  the  race  surpass'd); 
Of  all  his  sons  th©  dearest,  and  the  last 
To  the  forbidden  fleld  he  takes  bis  flight 
In  the  first  folly  of  a  youthful  knight: 
To  vaunt  his  swiftness,  wheels  around  the  plain. 
But  vaunts  not  long — with  all  his  swiftness,  alwn. 
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Struck  where  the  croesing  belta  unite  behmd. 

And  golden  rings  the  double  back-plate  join'd.  46 

Forth  through  the  uaTel  burst  the  thrilling  steel. 

And  on  bis  knees  vrith  piercing  shrieks  he  fell; 

The  rushing  entrails,  pour'd  upon  the  ground, 

His  hands  collect;  and  darkness  wraps  him  round. 

When  Hector  view'd,  all  ghastly  in  his  gore. 

Thus  sadly  slain,  th'  unhappy  Polydore, 

A  cloud  of  sorrow  overcast  his  sight, 

His  soul  no  longer  brook'd  the  distant  fight; 

Full  in  Achilles'  dreadfiil  front  he  came, 

And  shook  his  javelin  like  a  waving  flame.  48 

The  son  of  Peleus  aeea,  with  joy  possess'd. 
His  heart  high-bounding  in  hie  rising  breast : 

"And,  lol  the  man  on  whom  black  lates  attend. 
The  man  that  slew  Achilles,  in  his  fi'iendl 
No  more  shall  Hector's  and  Pelides'  spear 
Turn  from  each  other  in  the  walks  of  -war."— 
Then  with  revengeful  eyes  he  scann'd  him  o'er: 
"Come  and  receive  thy  fate!" — He  spake  no  more. 

Hector,  undaunted,  thus:  "Such  words  employ 
To  one  that  dreads  thee,  Bome  unwarlike  boy;  Sfli 

Such  we  could  give,  defying,  and  defied, 
Mean  intercourse  of  obloquy  and  pride! 
I  know  thy  force  to  mine  superior  far; 
But  Heaven  alone  confers  success  in  war: 
Mean  as  I  am,  the  gods  may  guide  my  dart. 
And  give  it  entrance  in  a  braver  heart." 

Then  parts  the  lance:  but  Pallas'  heavenly  breath 
Far  from  Achilles  wafts  the  winged  death: 
The  bidden  dart  again  to  Hector  flies, 
And  at  the  feet  of  its  great  master  lies.  5H 

Achilles  closes  with  his  hated  foe, 
His  heart  and  eyes  with  flaming  fury  glow : 
But,  present  to  his  aid,  Apollo  shrouds 
The  favour'd  hero  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
Thrice  struck  Pelides  with  indignant  heart, 
Thnce  in  impassive  air  he  plunged  the  dart: 
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The  spear  a  fourth  time  buried  in  the  cloud? 

He  foams  with  fury,  and  exclaims  aloud:  * 

"Wretch!  thou  hast 'scaped  again;  once  more  thy  flight 
Has  saved  thee  and  the  partial  god  of  light  520 

But  long  thou  shah  not  thy  just  fate  withstand. 
If  any  power  assist  Achilles'  hand. 
Fly,  then,  inglorious !  but  thy  flight  this  day 
Whole  hecatombs  of  Trojan  ghosts  shall  pay." 

With  that,  he  gluts  his  rage  on  numbers  slain: 
Then  Dryops  tumbled  to  th'  ensanguined  plain. 
Pierced  through  the  neck:  he  left  him  panting  there, 
And  stopp'd  Demuchus,  great  Philetor's  heir. 
Gigantic  chief  I  deep  gash'd  th'  enormous  blade. 
And  for  the  soul  an  ample  passage  made.  630 

Laogonus  and  Dardanus  expire, 
The  valiant  sons  of  an  unhappy  sire; 
Both  in  one  instant  from  the  chariot  hurl'd. 
Sunk  in  one  instant  to  the  nether  world; 
This  diSereace  only  their  sad  fates  afford. 
That  one  the  spear  destroy'd,  and  one  the  sword. 

Nor  less  unpitied  young  Alaator  bleeds: 
In  vtun  his  youth,  in  vain  his  beauty  pleads ; 
In  vain  he  begs  thee  with  a  suppliant's  moan. 
To  spare  a  form,  an  age,  so  like  thy  own !  540 

Unhappy  boy  I  no  prayer,  no  moving  art. 
E'er  bent  that  fierce,  inexorable  heart ! 
While  yet  he  trembled  at  his  knees,  and  cried, 
The  ruthless  faulchion  oped  his  tender  side; 
The  panting  liver  pours  a  flood  of  gore. 
That  drowns  his  bosom  till  he  pants  no  more. 

Through  Mulius'  head  then  drove  th'  impetuous  spear, 
The  warrior  falls,  transfix'd  from  ear  to  ear. 
Thy  life,  Echeclus!  next  the  sword  bereaves. 
Deep  through  the  front  the  ponderous  faulchion  cleaves; 
Warm'd  in  the  brain  the  smoking  weapon  lies,  5.51 

The  purple  death  comes  floating  o'er  his  eyes. 
Then  brave  Deuc^ion  died:  the  dart  was  flung 
Where  the  knit  nerves  the  pliant  elbow  strung; 
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He  dropp'd  his  arm,  an  unassisting  weight, 

And  srtod  all  impotent,  expecting  fate: 

Full  on  his  aeck  the  Fainng  faulchion  sped. 

From  hia  broad  shoulders  hew'd  his  crested  head; 

Forth  from  the  bone  the  spinal  marrow  flies. 

And  sunk  in  dust  the  corse  extended  lies.  500 

Rhigmus,  whose  race  from  fruitful  Thracia  came, 

(The  son  of  Pireus,  an  illustrious  name,) 

Succeeds  to  fate:  the  spear  his  belly  rends; 

Prone  from  his  car  the  thundering  chief  descends: 

The  squire,  who  saw  expiring  on  the  ground 

His  prostrate  master,  rein'd  the  steeds  around: 

His  back  scarce  tum'd,  the  Peliao  javelin  gored, 

And  stretch'd  the  servant  o'er  his  dying  lord. 

As  when  a  flame  the  winding  valley  Alls, 

And  runs  on  crackling  shmbs  between  the  hills;  570 

Then  o'er  the  stubble  up  the  mountain  flies. 

Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  skies. 

This  way  and  that  the  spreading  torrent  roars: 

So  sweeps  the  hero  through  the  wasted  shores ; 

Around  him  wide  immense  destruction  pours, 

And  earth  is  deluged  with  the  sanguine  showers. 

As  with  autumnal  harvests  cover'd  o'er, 

And  thick  bestrown  lies  Ceres'  sacred  floor. 

When  round  and  round,  with  never-wearied  pain, 

The  trampling  steers  beat  out  th'  unnumber'd  grain:   5S0 

So  the  fierce  coursers,  as  the  chariot  rolls. 

Tread  down  whole  ranks,  and  crush  out  heroes'  souls. 

Dash'd  from  their  hoofs,  while  o'er  the  dead  they  fly, 

Black  bloody  drops  the  smoking  chariot  dye: 

The  spiky  wheels  through  heaps  of  carnage  tore; 

And  thick  the  groaning  axles  dropp'd  with  gore. 

High  o'er  the  scene  of  death  Achilles  stood, 

AH  grim  with  dust,  all  horrible  in  blood ; 

Yet  still  insatiate,  still  with  rage  on  flame; 

Such  is  the  lust  of  never-dying  &mel  590 
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Tilt  B(tiUe  of  tht  River  Samander. 

Aaaumtn'.— Tiis  Trojini  fly  before  Aehillee,  (ome  lowtrdi  the  town,  othen 
to  the  tiver  Soaminderi  he  f*lU  upoa  the  Ittler  with  great  elioghieT, 
Kkee  twelve  oeptivea  alive,  lo  lacrifice  to  the  shiidc  of  Patroclue  i  snd  kills 
Li^MOii  and  Aaleropmua.  Scamander  attocki  him  with  a]l  his  waves; 
Neptuoe  and  Fallaa  auiat  the  hero;  Simol*  join*  SoimandBri  at  len^ 
TulcaD,  by  the  inalignlion  of  JoDO,  almoat  driee  np  the  rivet.  Thii  combal 
ended,  the  olhei  gods  engage  each  othei.  MeaDwhile,  Achillea  coalinuee 
-the  ataiigbter,  and  drives  the  rest  into  Troy :  Agenor  only  oukea  a  stand, 
and  ia  oonveTed  awof  In  a  eland  by  Apollo  (  irho,  to  delade  AebiUes, 
takes  upon  him  AKenoi's  ahapi^  and,  while  he  punDe*  him  in  that  diegoise, 
givea  the  Tiojazii  an  opportunity  of  retiring  into  tbeir  city. 

tHiB  same  day  continues.  The  aceus  ia  on  the  banks  and  in  the  Btreun  of 
Scamaader. 

And  now  to  XaDthus'  gliding  stream  they  drove, 
Xanthus,  immortal  progeny  of  Jove. 
The  river  here  divides  the  flying  train; 
Part  to  the  town  fly  diverse  o'er  the  plain, 
Where  late  their  troops  triumphant  bore  the  flght: 
Now  chased,  and  trembHng  in  ignoble  flight: 
(These  with  a  gather'd  miat  Saturnia  shrouds, 
And  rolls  behind  the  rout  a  heap  of  clouds.) 
Part  plunge  into  the  stream :  old  Xanthus  roars, 
The  flashing  billows  beat  the  whiteo'd  shores:  lo 

With  cries  promiscuous  all  the  banks  resound; 
And  here  and  there,  in  eddies  whirling  round, 
The  flouncing  steeds,  and  shrieking  warriors  drown' d. 
As  the  scorch'd  locusts  from  their  fields  retire. 
While  faiit  behind  them  runs  the  blaze  of  Are; 
Driven  from  the  land,  before  the  smoky  cloud, 
The  clustering  legions  rush  into  the  flood : 
So,  plunged  in  Xanthus  by  Achilles'  force, 
Roars  the  resounding  surge  with  men  and  horse. 
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His  bloody  lance  the  hero  cast  aside  3< 

(Which  spreading  tamarisks  on  the  margin  hide); 

Then,  like  a  god,  the  rapid  billowB  braves, 

Arm'd  with  hb  sword,  high  brandish'd  o'er  the  waves; 

Now  down  he  fdunges,  now  he  whirls  it  round : 

Deep  groan'd  the  waters  with  the  dying  sound; 

Repeated  wounds  the  reddening  river  dyed. 

And  the  warm  purple  circled  on  the  tide. 

Swift  through  the  foamy  flood  the  Trojans  fly, 

And  close  in  rocks  or  winding  caverns  lie: 

So  the  huge  dolphin,  tempesting  the  main,  31 

In  shoals  before  him  fly  the  scaly  train: 

Confusedly  heap'd,  they  seek  their  inmost  caves, 

Or  pant  and  heave  beneath  the  floating  waves. 

Now,  tired  with  slaughter,  from  the  Trojan  band 

Twelve  chosen  youths  he  drags  alive  to  land; 

With  their  rich  belts  their  captive  arms  constrains 

(Late  their  proud  ornaments,  but  now  their  chains). 

These,  his  attendants  to  the  ships  convey'd, 

Sad  victims!  destined  to  Patroclus'  shade. 

Then,  as  once  more  he  plunged  amid  the  flood,  4^ 

The  young  Lycaon  in  his  passage  stood ; 
The  son  of  Priam,  whom  the  hero's  hand 
But  late  made  captive  in  his  father's  land, 
(As  from  a  sycamore  his  sounding  steel 
Lopp'd  the  green  arms  to  spoke  a  chariot  wheel ;) 
To  Lemnos'  isle  he  sold  the  royal  slave. 
Where  Jason's  son  the  price  demanded  gave; 
But  kind  Eetion,  touching  on  the  shore. 
The  ransom'd  prince  to  fair  Arisbe  bore. 
Ten  days  were  past  since  in  his  father's  reign  51 

He  felt  the  sweets  of  liberty  again; 
The  next,  that  God  whom  men  in  vain  withstand, 
Gives  the  same  youth  to  the  same  conquering  hand. 
Now  never  to  return !  and  doom'd  to  go 
A  sadder  journey  to  the  shades  below. 
Hia  well-known  face  when  great  Achilles  eyed, 
(The  helm  and  visor  he  had  cast  aside 
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With  wild  affright,  and  dropp'd  npon  the  field 

His  uselesB  lance  and  unavailing  shield,) 

As  trembling,  panting,  from  the  Btream  he  fled,  0 

And  knock'd  his  faltering  knees,  the  hero  said : 

"Ye  mighty  gods!  what  wonders  strike  my  view! 
I's  it  in  vain  our  conquering  arms  subdued 
Sure  I  shall  see  yon  heaps  of  Trojana  kill'd, 
Rise  from  the  shades,  and  brave  me  on  the  field: 
As  now  the  captive,  whom  So  late  I  bound. 
And  sold  to  Lemnos,  stalks  on  Trojan  ground  I 
Not  him  the  sea's  unmeasured  deeps  detain. 
That  bars  such  numbers  from  their  native  plain: 
Lot  he  retunu.     Try  then,  my  flymg  spear!  1 

Try  if  the  grave  can  hold  the  wanderer; 
If  earth  at  length  this  active  prince  can  seiz&^ 
Earth,  whose  strong  grasp  has  held  down  Hercules." 

Thus  while  he  spake,  the  Trojan,  pale  with  fears, 
Approach'd,  and  sought  his  knees  with  suppliant  tears; 
I^ath  as  he  was  to  yield  his  youthful  breath. 
And  his  soul  shivering  at  th'  approach  of  death. 
Achilles  r^sed  the  spear,  prepared  to  wound; 
He  kiss'd  his  feet,  extended  on  the  ground: 
And  while,  above,  the  spear  suspended  stood,  S 

Longing  to  dip  its  thirsty  point  in  blood. 
One  hand  embraced  them  close,  one  stopp'd  the  dart, 
While  thus  these  melting  words  attempt  his  heart: 

"Thy  well-known  captive,  great  Achilles!  see; 
Once  more  Lycaon  trembles  at  thy  knee. 
Some  pity  to  a  suppliant's  name  afford. 
Who  shared  the  gifts  of  Ceres  at  thy  board; 
Whom  late  thy  conquering  arm  to  Lemnos  bor6. 
Far  from  his  father,  friends,  and  native  shore; 
A  hundred  oien  were  his  price  that  day,  f 

Now  sums  immense  thy  mercy  shall  repay. 
Scarce  respited  from  woes  I  yet  appear. 
And  scarce  twelve  morning  suns  have  seen  me  here; 
Lo!  Jove  again  submits  me  to  thy  bands, 
Again  her  victim  cruel  Fate  demands  1 

^"  r       I 
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I  sprung  from  Priam  snd  Laothde  ^r; 

(Old  Alt&'i  daughter,  and  Lelegia's  bwr; 

Who  held  in  Pedasus  his  famed  abode, 

And  ruled  the  fieldi  where  silver  Satnio  floWd;) 

Two  BOoa— ^asl  unhappy  bods — she  bore;  104 

For,  ah  I  one  spear  shall  drink  each  brother's  gore, 

And  I  succeed  to  slaughter'd  Folydore. 

How  from  that  arm  of  terror  shall  I  fly  1 

Soma  demon  urges  I  'tis  my  doom  to  dial 

If  ever  yet  soft  pity  touch'd  thy  mind. 

Ah)  think  not  me  too  much  of  Hector's  kind  I 

Not  the  same  mother  gave  thy  suppliant  breath. 

With  his  who  wrought  thy  loved  Patroclus'  death." 

These  words,  attended  with  a  shower  of  tears, 
The  yoath  address'd  to  unrelenting  ears.  Ill 

"Talk  not  of  life,  or  ransom,"  he  replies: 
"PatrocluB  dead,  whoever  meets  me  dies: 
In  vain  a  single  Trojan  sues  for  grace ; 
But  least,  the  sons  of  Priam's  hateful  race. 
Die  then,  my  friend  I  what  boots  it  to  deplore  T 
The  great,  the  good  Patroclus  is  no  more  I 
He,  for  thy  better,  was  foredoom'd  to  die, 
And  thou— ^ost  thou  bewail  mortality? 
Seest  thou  not  me,  whom  nature's  gifts  adorn, 
SfMimg  from  a  hero,  from  a  goddess  bomt  131 

The  day  shall  come  (which  nothing  can  avert). 
When,  by  the  spear,  the  arrow,  or  the  dart, 
By  night  or  day,  by  force  or  by  design. 
Impending  death  and  certain  fete  are  mine. 
Die,  then  I" — He  said,  and,  ad  the  word  he  spoke. 
The  fainting  stripling  sunk  before  the  stroke: 
His  hand  forgot  its  grasp,  and  left  the  spear. 
While  all  his  trembling  frame  confess'd  his  fear; 
Sudden  Achilles  his  broad  sword  dtaplay'd, 
And  buried  in  his  neck  the  reeking  blade.  \3l 

Prone  fell  the  youth;  and,  panting  on  the  land. 
The  gushing  purple  dyed  the  thirsty  sand; 
The  victor  to  the  stream  the  carcase  gave. 
And  thus  insults  him,  floating  on  the  wave : 
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"Lie  there,  LycaonI  let  the  fish  snrrouDd 
Thy  bloated  corse,  and  suck  thy  gory  wound : 
There  no  sad  mother  shall  thy  funerals  weep, 
But  swift  Scamander  roll  thee  to  the  deep. 
Whose  every  wave  some  watery  monster  briags 
To  feast  unpunish'd  on  the  fat  of  kings.  I 

So  perish  Troy,  and  all  the  Trojan  linel 
Such  ruin  theirs,  and  such  compassion  mine. 
What  boots  you  now  Scamander's  worshipp'd  stream. 
His  earthly  honours  and  immortal  name? 
In  vain  your  immolated  bulls  are  slain. 
Your  hving  coursers  glut  hia  gulfs  in  vain; 
Thus  he  rewards  you  with  this  bitter  fate; 
Thua,  till  the  Grecian  vengeance  is  complete; 
Thns  is  atoned  Fatroclus'  honour'd  shade. 
And  the  short  absence  of  Achilles  paid."  1 

These  boastiul  words  provoke  the  raging  god;     i 
With  fury  swells  the  violated  flood.  I 

What  means  divine  may  yet  the  power  employ. 
To  check  Achilles,  and  to  rescue  TroyT 
Meanwhile,  the  hero  springs  in  arms  to  dare 
The  great  Asteropeus  to  mortal  war. 
The  son  of  Pelagon,  whose  lofly  line 
Flows  &om  the  source  of  Axius,  stream  divine  1 
(Fair  Peribtea's  love  the  god  had  crown'd, 
With  all  his  refluent  waters  circled  round.)  1 

On  him  Achilles  rush'd;  he  fearless  stood, 
And  shook  two  spears  advancing  from  the  flood; 
The  flood  impel'd  him  on  Pelides*  head 
T"  avenge  his  waters,  choked  with  heaps  of  dead. 
Near  as  they  drew,  Achilles  thus  began:    ' 

"What  art  thou,  boldest  of  the  race  of  man? 
Who  or  from  whence?     Unhappy  is  the  sire 
Whose  son  encounters  our  resistless  ire." 

"Oh,  son  of  Peleus!  what  avails  to  trace," 
Replied  the  warrior,  "our  illustrious  race?  1 

From  rich  Pieonia's  valleys  I  command, 
Arm'd  with  protended  spears,  my  native  band; 
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Now  slunes  tbe  tenth  bright  moTniag  since  I  came 
In  aid  of  Ilion  to  the  Jields  of  fame: 
Axius,  yrho  swells  with  all  the  neighbouring  rills, 
And  wide  around  the  floated  region  fills. 
Begot  my  sire,  whose  spear  such  glory  won: 
Now  lift  thy  arm,  and  try  that  hero's  son  I" 

Threatening  he  said:  the  hostile  chiefs  advance; 
At  once  Asteropeus  discharged  each  lance: 
(For  both  his  dextrous  hands  the  lance  could  wield:) 
One  struck,  but  pierced  not  the  Yulcanian  shield; 
One  razed  Achilles'  bandj  the  spouting  blood 
Spun  forth,  in  earth  the  fasten'd  weapon  stood. 
Like  lightning  next  the  Pelian  javelin  flies: 
Its  erring  fury  hiss'd  along  the  skies; 
Deep  in  the  swelling  bank  was  driven  the  spear, 
Ev'n  to  the  middle  earth'd;  and  quiver'd  there. 
Then  from  his  side  the  sword  Pelides  drew. 
And  on  his  foe  with  doubled  fury  flew. 
The  foe  thrice  tugg'd  and  shook  the  rooted  wood; 
Repulsive  of  his  might  the  weapon  stood: 
The  fourth,  he  tries  to  break  the  spear,  in  vain; 
Bent  as  he  stands,  he  tumbles  to  the  plain; 
His  belly  open'd  with  a  ghastly  wound. 
The  reeking  entrails  pour  upon  the  ground. 
Beneath  the  hero's  feet  he  panting  lies. 
And  his  eye  darkens,  and  his  spirit  flies; 
While  the  proud  victor  thus  triumphing  said. 
His  radiant  armour  tearing  from  the  dead:  ! 

"So  ends  thy  glory  1  such  the  fates  they  prove, 
Who  strive  presumptuous  with  the  sons  of  Jove. 
Sprung  from  a  river  didst  thou  boast  thy  line? 
But  great  Satumius  is  the  source  of  mine. 
How  durst  thou  vaunt  thy  watery  progeny? 
Of  Peleus,  ^acus,  and  Jove,  am  I; 
The  race  of  these  superior  for  to  those, 
As  he  that  thunders  to  the  stream  that  flows. 
What  rivers  can,  Scamander  might  have  shown; 
But  Jove  he  dreads,  nor  wars  against  his  son.  ! 
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Et'd  Achelous  might  contend  in  Tain, 
And  all  the  roarmg  billows  of  the  main. 
Th'  eternal  ocean,  from  whose  founttuns  flow 
The  seas,  the  rivers,  and  the  springs  below. 
The  thundering  voice  of  Jove  abhors  to  hear. 
And  in  his  deep  abysses  shakes  with  fear." 

He  said:  then  from  the  bank  his  javelin  tore, 
And  left  the  breathless  warrior  in  his  gore. 
The  floating  tides  the  bloody  carcase  lave. 
And  beat  against  it,  wave  succeeding  wave ;  220 

Till  roll'd  between  the  banks,  it  lies  the  food 
Of  curling  eels  and  fishes  of  the  flood. 
All  Bcatter'd  round  the  stream  (their  mightiest  slain) 
Th*  amazed  Pseonians  scour  along  the  plain: 
He  vents  his  fnry  on  the  flying  crew, 
Thrasius,  Astypylus,  and  Mnesius  slew; 
Mydon,  Thersilochus,  with  ^nius  fell ; 
And  numbers  more  his  lance  had  plunged  to  hell. 
But  from  the  bottom  of  his  gulf  profound, 
Scamander  spoke;  the  shores  retum'd  the  sound:        230 

"Oh,  first  of  mortals!  (for  the  gods  are  thine,) 
In  valour  matchless,  and  in  force  divine  I 
If  Jove  have  given  thee  every  Trojan  head, 
'Tis  not  on  me  thy  rage  should  heap  the  dead. 
See!  my  choked  streams  no  more  their  course  can  keep, 
Nor  roli-their  wonted  tribute  to  the  deep. 
Turn,  then,  impetuous  I  from  our  injured  flood; 
Content  thy  slaughters  could  amaze  a  god." 

In  human  form  confess'd  before  his  eyes. 
The  river  thus;  and  thus  the  chief  replies:  2t0 

"Oh,  sacred  stream!  thy  word  we  shall  obey; 
But  not  till  Troy  the  destined  vengeance  pay; 
Not  till  within  her  towers  the  peijured  train 
Shall  pant  and  tremble  at  our  arms  again; 
Not  till  proud  Hector,  guardian  of  her  wall. 
Or  stain  this  lance,  or  see  Achilles  iall," 

He  said;  and  drove  with  tiiry  on  the  foe. 
Then  to  the  godhead  of  the  silver  bow 
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The  yellow  flood  began:  "Oh,  aon  of  Jove! 

Was  not  the  mandate  of  the  sire  above  950 

Full  and  express?  that  FhcBbus  should  employ 

His  sacred  arrows  in  defence  of  Troy, 

And  make  her  conquer,  till  Hyperion's  tali 

In  awful  darkness  hide  the  face  of  allT" 

He  spoke  in  vain:  the  chief  without  dismay 
Ploughs  through  the  boiling  Slirge  his  desperate  way. 
Then,  rising  in  his  rage  above  the  shores. 
From  all  his  deep  the  bellowing  river  roars; 
Huge  heaps  of  slain  disgorges  on  the  coast. 
And  round  the  banks  the  ghastly  dead  are  toss'd;        200 
While  all  before,  the  billows  ranged  on  high 
(A  watery  bulwark),  screen  the  bauds  who  fly. 
Now,  bursting  on  his  head  with  thundering  sound, 
The  falling  deluge  whelms  the  hero  round: 
His  loaded  shield  bends  to  the  rushing  tide; 
His  feet,  upborne,  scarce  the  strong  flood  divide, 
Sliddering  and  staggering.    On  the  border  stood 
A  spreading  elm  that  overhung  the  flood ; 
He  seized  a  bending  bough  his  steps  to  stay ; 
The  plant,  uprooted,  to  his  weight  gave  way;  '    270 

Heaving  the  bank,  and  undermining  all ; 
Loud  flash  the  waters  to  the  rushing  fall 
Of  the  thick  foliage.    The  large  trunk  display'd 
Bridged  the  rough  flood  across:  the  hero  stay'd 
On  this  his  weight,  and,  raised  upon  his  hand, 
Leap'd  from  the  channel,  and  regain'd  the  land. 
Then  biacken'd  the  wild  waves;  the  murmur  rose; 
The  god  pursues,  a  huger  billow  throws. 
And  bursts  th,e  bank,  ambitious  to  destroy 
The  man  whose  fury  is  the  fate  of  Troy.  S80 

He,  like  the  warlike  eagle  speeds  his  pace, 
(Swiftest  and  strongest  of  the  aSrial  race:) 
Far  as  a  spear  can  fly  Achilles  springs 
At  every  bound;  his  clanging  armour  rings; 
Now  here,  now  there,  he  turns  on  every  side. 
And  winds  his  course  before  the  followmg  tide; 
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The  wavefl  flow  after  wheresoe'er  he  wheels. 

And  gather  fast,  and  murmur  at  bis  heels. 

So  when  a  peasant  to  his  garden  brmgs 

Soft  rills  of  water  from  the  bubbling  springs,  S9( 

And  calls  the  floods  from  high  to  bless  his  bowers. 

And  feed  with  pregnant  streams  the  plants  and  flowers, 

Soon  as  he  clears  whate'er  their  passage  staid. 

And  marks  the  future  current  wiUi  his  spade, 

Swift  o'er  the  rolling  pebbles  down  the  hills, 

Louder  and  louder  purl  the  felling  rills; 

Before  him  scattering,  they  prevent  his  pains. 

And  shine  in  mazy  wanderings  o'er  the  plains. 

Still  flies  Achilles,  but  before  his  eyes 
Still  swift  Scamander  rolls  where'er  he  Hies:  30( 

Not  all  his  speed  escapes  the  rapid  floods; 
The  first  of  men,  but  not  a  match  for  gods. 
Oft  as  he  turn'd,  the  torrent  to  oppose. 
And  bravely  try  if  all  the  powers  were  foes. 
So  oft  the  surge,  in  watery  mountains  spread, 
Beats  on  his  back,  or  bursts  upon  his  head. 
Yet  dauntless  still  the  adverse  flood  he  braves, 
And  still  indignant  hounds  above  the  waves. 
Tired  by  the  tides,  Ms  knees  relax  with  toil ; 
Wash'd  from  beneath  him  slides  the  slimy  soil;  81( 

When  thus  (his  eyes  on  heaven's  expansion  thrown) 
Forth  bursts  the  hero  with  an  angry  groan: 

"Is  there  no  god  Achilles  to  befriend. 
No  power  t'  avert  bis  miserable  end? 
Prevent,  O  Jove  I  this  ignominious  date. 
And  make  my  future  life  the  sport  of  Fate. 
Of  all  Heaven's  oracles,  believed  in  vain. 
But  most  of  Thetis  must  her  son  complain ; 
By  Phcebus'  darts  she  prophesied  my  fall. 
In  glorious  arms  before  the  Trojan  wall. 
Oh!  had  I  died  in  fields  of  battle  warm, 
Stretch'd  like  a.  hero  by  a  hero's  arm ! 
Might  Hector's  spear  this  dauntless  bosom  rend, 
And  my  swift  soul  o'ertake  my  slaughter'd  friend  I 
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Ah,  BO  t  Achilles  meets  a  shameful  fate, 
Oh,  how  unworthy  of  the  brave  and  great  I 
Like  some  vile  swain,  whom,  on  a  rainy  day. 
Crossing  a  ford,  the  torrent  sweeps  away, 
An  unregarded  carcase,  to  the  sea." 

Neptune  and  Pallas  haste  to  his  relief  330 

And  thus,  in  hnmaa  form,  address'd  the  chief; 
The  power  of  ocean  first:  "Forbear  thy  fear, 
Oh,  son  of  PeleusI  lo,  thy  gods  appear  I 
Beh(dd  I  from  Jore  descending  to  thy  aid, 
Propitious  Neptune  and  the  blue-eyed  maid. 
Stay,  and  the  fiirious  flood  shall  cease  to  rave: 
'Tis  not  thy  fate  to  glut  iiis  angry  wave. 
Cut  thou  the  counsel  Heaven  suggests  attend ; 
Nor  breathe  from  combat,  nor  thy  sword  suspend, 
Till  Troy  receives  her  flying  sous — till  all  340 

Her  routed  squadrons  pant  behind  their  wall: 
Hector  alone  shall  stand  his  fatal  chance, 
And  Hector's  blood  shall  smoke  upon  thy  lance. 
Thine  is  the  glory  doom'd." — ^Thus  spake  the  gods: 
Then  swift  ascended  to  the  bright  abodes. 

Stung  with  new  ardour,  thus  by  Heaven  impel'd. 
He  springs  impetuous,  and  invades  the  field: 
O'er  all  th'  expanded  plain  the  waters  spreaa; 
Heaved  on  the  bounding  billows  danced  the  dead, 
Floating'midstscatter'danns;  while  casques  of  gold,    350 
And  tum'd-up  bucklers,  glitter'd  as  they  roU'd. 
High  o'er  the  siu-ging  tide,  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
He  wades  and  mounts;  the  parted  wave  resounds. 
Not  a  whole  river  stops  the  hero's  course, 
While  Pallas  fills  him  with  immortal  force. 
With  equal  rage  indignant  Xanthus  roars, 
And  lifts  his  billows,  and  o'er  whelms  the  shores. 

Then  thus  to  Simois;  "Haste,  my  brother-flood  I 
And  check  this  mortal  that  controls  a  god : 
Our  bravest  heroes  else  shall  quit  the  fight,  360 

And  Ilion  tumble  from  her  towery  height 
Call  then  thy  subject  streams,  and  bid  them  roar, 
From  all  thy  fountains  swell  thy  watery  store, 

«      -^ ;il^ 
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With  broken  rocks  and  with  a  load  of  dead 

Charge  the  black  surge,  and  pour  it  on  his  head. 

Mark  how  resistless  through  the  flood  he  goes. 

And  boldly  bids  the  warring  gods  be  foes ! 

But  not  that  force,  nor  form  divine  to  sight, 

Shall  aught  avail  him  if  our  rage  unite: 

Whelm'd  under  our  dark  gulfs  those  arms  shall  lie,      370 

That  blaze  so  dreadful  in  each  Trojan  eye. 

And  deep  beneath  a  sandy  mountain  hurl'd, 

Immersed  remain  this  terror  of  the  world. 

Such  ponderous  ruins  shall  confound  the  place. 

No  Greek  shall  e'er  his  perish'd  relics  grace. 

No  hand  his  bones  shall  gather  or  inhume ; 

These  his  cold  rites,  and  this  his  watery  tomb." 
He  said:  and  on  the  chief  descends  amain, 

Increased  with  gore,  and  swelling  with  the  slain. 

Then  murmuring  from  his  beds,  he  boils,  he  raves,       380 
And  a  foam  whitens  on  the  purple  waves: 

At  every  step  before  Achilles  stood 

The  crimson  surge,  and  deTuged  him  with  blood. 

Fear  touch'd  the  queen  of  heaven;  she  saw  dismay'd. 

She  cali'd  aloud,  and  Bummon'd  Vulcan's  aid: 

"Rise  to  the  war!  th'  insultmg  flood  requires 
Thy  wasteful  arm:  assemble  all  thy  fires! 
While  to  their  aid,  by  our  command  enjoin'd, 
Rush  the  switl  eastern  and  the  western  wind: 
These  fi^m  old  ocean  at  my  word  shall  blow,  39O 

Pour  the  red  torrent  on  the  watery  foe. 
Corses  and  arms  to  one  bright  ruin  turn. 
And  hissing  rivers  to  their  bottoms  bum. 
Go,  mighty  in  thy  rage  I  display  thy  power. 
Drink  the  whole  flood,  the  crackling  trees  devour. 
Scorch  all  the  banks!  and,  till  our  voice  reclaim,    - 
Exert  th'  unwearied  furies  of  the  flame!" 
The  powers  ignipotent  her  word  obeys; 
Wide  o'er  the  plain  he  pours  the  boundless  blaze; 
At  once  consumes  the  dead,  and  dries  the  soil ;  400 

And  the  shrunk  waters  in  their  chaanel  boil.        ■■  -.    ..  ■ 
20 
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As  when  aQtnnmal  Boreas  sweeps  the  sky, 

Aim]  instant  blows  the  watered  gardens  dry: 

So  look'd  the  field,  bo  vrhiten'd  was  the  ground. 

While  Vulcan  breathed  the  fieiy  blast  around. 

Swift  on  the  sedgy  reeds  the  ruin  preys; 

Along  the  margin  winds  the  running  blaze; 

The  trees  in  flaming  rows  to  ashes  turn ; 

The  flowery  lotos  and  the  tamaiisk  bum ; 

Broad  elm  and  cypress,  rising  in  a  spire,  4 

The  watery  willows  hiss  before  the  fire ; 

Now  ^ow  the  waves,  the  fishes  pant  for  breath. 

The  eels  lie  twisting  in  the  pangs  of  death: 

Now  flounce  aloft,  now  dive  the  scaly  fiy. 

Or  gavping  turn  their  bellies  to  the  sky. 

At  length  the  river  reared  his  languid  head. 

And  thus,  short-panting  to  the  god,  he  said : 

"CMi,  Vulcan !  oh,  what  power  resists  thy  might  f 
I  fdnt,  I  nnk,  unequal  to  the  fight. 
I  yield — let  Hion  fell ;  if  fate  decree —  4 

Ah,  bend  no  more  thy  fiery  arms  on  me !" 

He  ceased:  wide  conflagration  blazing  round; 
The  bubbling  waters  yield  a  hissing  sound. 
As  when  the  flames  beneath  a  cauldrtm  rise. 
To  melt  the  fat  of  some  rich  sacrifice. 
Amid  the  fierce  embrace  of  circling  fires 
The  waters  foam,  the  heavy  smoke  aspires: 
So  bents  th'  imprison'd  flood,  forbid  to  flow, 
And,  choked  with  vapours,  feels  his  bottom  glow. 
To  Juno  then,  imperial  queen  of  air,  4 

The  burning  river  sends  his  earnest  prayer: 

"Ah,  why,  Satumial  must  thy  son  engage 
Me,  only  me,  with  all  his  wasteflil  rage  7 
On  other  gods  his  dreadful  arm  employ ; 
For  mightier  gods  assert  the  cause  of  Troy. 
Submissive  I  desist,  if  thou  command: 
But,  tdi  I  withdraw  this  all-destroying  hand. 
Hear  then  my  solemn  oath,  to  yield  to  Fate 
Unaided  Ilion  and  her  destined  state, 
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Till  Greece  shall  gird'her  with  destructive  flame, 
And  in  one  ruin  sink  the  Trojan  name." 

Hia  warm  entreaty  touch'd  Saturaia's  ear: 
She  bade  th'  ignipotent  his  rage  forbear, 
Recall  the  flame,  nor  in  a  mortal  cause 
Infest  a  god:  th'  obedient  flame  withdraws: 
Again  the  branching  streams  begin  to  spread. 
And  soft  rSmurmur  in  their  wonted  bed. 

While  these  by  Juno's  will  the  strife  resign, 
The  warring  gods  in  fierce  contention  join : 
RSklndling  rage  each  heavenly  breast  alarms ; 
With  horrid  clangour  shock'd  th'  ethereal  arms: 
Heaven  in  loud  thunder  bids  the  trumpet  sound. 
And  wide  beneath  them  groans  the  rending  ground. 
Jove,  as  his  sport,  the  dreadful  scene  descries, 
And  views  contending  gods  with  careless  eyes. 
The  power  of  battles  lifls  his  brazen  spear, 
And  first  assaults  the  radiant  queen  of  war. 

"What  moves  thy  madness  thus  to  disunite 
Ethereal  minds,  and  mix  all  heaven  in  fight? 
What  wonder  this,  when,  in  thy  frantic  mood, 
Thou  drov'st  a  mortal  to  insult  a  god! 
Thy  impious  hand  Tydides'  javelin  bore, 
And  madly  bathed  it  in  celestial  gore." 

He  spoke;  and  smote  the  loud-resounding  shield. 
Which  bears  Jove's  thunder  on  its  dreadful  field; 
The  adamantine  cegis  of  her  sire, 
That  turns  the  glancing  bolt  and  forked  fire. 
Then  heaved  the  goddess  in  her  mighty  hand 
A  stone,  the  limit  of  the  neighbouring  land, 
There  fix'd  &om  eldest  times:  black,  craggy,  vast: 
This  at  the  heavenly  homicide  she  cast. 
Thundering  he  falls,  a  mass  of  monstrous  size. 
And  seven  broad  acres  covers  as  he  lies; 
The  stunning  stroke  his  stubborn  nerves  unbound: 
Loud  o'er  the  fields  his  ringing  arms  resound: 
The  scornful  dame  her  conquest  views  with  smiles, 
And,  glorying,  thus  the  prostrate  god  reviles: 
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"Hast  thou  not  yet,  insatiale  fury  I  known 
How  fiu  Minerva's  force  transcends  Oiy  ownf 
Juno,  whom  thou,  rebellious,  dai'st  withstand,  480 

Corrects  thy  folly  thus  by  Pallaa'  hand ; 
Thus  meets  thy  broken  &ith  with  just  disgrace, 
And  partial  tud  to  Troy's  perfidious  race." 

The  goddess  spoke,  and  tum'd  her  eyes  away. 
That  beaming  round  difiiised  celestial  day. 
Jove's  Cyprian  daughter,  stooping  on  the  land, 
Lent  to  the  wounded  god  her  tender  hand : 
Slowly  he  rises,  scarcely  breathes  with  p^n, 
And,  propp'd  on  her  fair  arm,  forsakes  the  plain. 
This  the  bright  empress  of  the  heavens  survey'd,         400 
And,  scoffing,  thus  to  War's  victorious  maid: 

"Lol  what  an  ^d  on  Mars'a  side  is  seen! 
The  Smiles'  and  Loves'  unconquerable  queen  1 
Mark  with  what  insolence,  in  open  view. 
She  moves:  let  Pallas,  if  she  dares,  pursue." 

Minerva,  smiling,  heard:  the  pair  overtook. 
And  slightly  on  her  breast  the  wanton  struck: 
She,  unresisting,  fell,  {her  spirits  fled;) 
On  earth  together  lay  the  lovers  spread. 

"And  hke  these  heroes  be  the  fate  of  all,"  500 

Minerva  cries,  "who  guard  the  Trojan  wall! 
To  Grecian  gods  such  let  the  Phrygians  be, 
So  dread,  so  fierce,  as  Venus  is  to  me; 
Then  from  the  lowest  stone  shall  Troy  be  moved." — 
Thus  she;  and  Juno  with  a  smile  approved. 

Meantime  to  mix  in  more  than  mortal  fight, 
The  god  of  ocean  dares  the  god  of  light. 

"What  sloth  has  seized  us  when  the  fields  around 
Ring  with  conflicting  powers,  and  heaven  returns  the  soimd? 
Shall,  ignominious,  we  with  shame  retire,  filO 

No  deed  perform'd,  to  our  Olympian  sireT 
Come,  prove  thy  arm !  for  first  the  war  to  wage. 
Suits  not  my  greatness  or  superior  age ; 
Rash  as  thou  art  to  prop  the  Trojan  throne, 
(Forgetful  of  my  wrongs  and  of  thy  own,) 
And  guard  the  race  of  proud  LaomedonI 
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Hast  thou  forgot  how,  at  the  monarch's  prayer, 

We  ahared  the  lengthen'd  labours  of  a  year? 

Troy's  walls  I  raised,  for  such  were  Jove's  commands, 

And  yon  proud  bulwarks  grew  beneath  my  hands:      530 

Thy  task  it  was  to  feed  the  bellowing  drov&s 

Along  fair  Ida's  vales  and  pendant  groves. 

But  when  the  circling  seasons  in  their  train 

Brought  back  the  grateful  day  that  crown'd  our  pain. 

With  menace  stem  the  fraudful  king  defied 

Our  latent  godhead,  and  the  prize  denied : 

Mad  as  he  was,  he  threaten'd  servile  bands. 

And  doom'd  us  exiles  far  in  barbarous  lands. 

Incensed,  we  heavenward  fled  with  swiftest  wing. 

And  destined  vengeance  on  the  perjured  king.  530 

Dost  thou  for  this  afford  proud  Ilion  grace. 

And  not,  like  us,  infest  the  faithless  race; 

Like  us,  their  present,  future  sons  destroy, 

And  from  its  deep  foundations  heave  their  TroyT" 

Apollo  thus:  "To  combat  for  mankind, 
Dl  suits  the  wisdom  of  celestial  mind:      ' 
For  what  is  man?     Calamitous  by  birth. 
They  owe  their  life  and  nourishment  to  earth; 
Like  yearly  leaves,  that,  now  with  beauty  crown'd. 
Smile  on  the  sun;  now  wither  on  the  ground.  540 

To  their  own  hands  commit  the  frantic  scene, 
Nor  mix  immortals  in  a  cause  so  mean." 

Then  turns  his  lace,  far  beaming  heavenly  fires. 
And  from  the  senior  power  submiss  retires: 
Him,  thus  retreating,  Artemis  upbraids, 
The  quiver'd  huntress  of  the  sylvan  shades: 

"And  is  it  thus  the  youthful  Phcebus  flies. 
And  yields  to  Ocean's  hoary  sire  the  prize? 
How  vain  that  martial  pomp  and  dreadful  show 
Of  pointed  arrows  and  the  silver  bowl  550 

Now  boast  no  more  in  yon  celestial  bower. 
Thy  force  can  match  the  great  earth-shaking  power." 

Silent  he  heard  the  queen  of  woods  upbraid: 
Not  so  Satuniia  bore  Uie  vaunting  xaaid: 
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But,  fiuioufl,  thus:  "What  insolence  has  driven 

Thy  pride  to  face  the  Majesty  of  hearenl 

What  though,  by  Jave  the  female  plague  designed, 

Fierce  to  the  feeble  race  of  woman-kind. 

The  wretched  matron  feels  thy  piercing  dart; 

Thy  sex's  tyrant,  with  a  tiger's  heart? 

What  though  tremendous,  in  the  woodland  chase, 

Thy  certain  arrows  pierce  the  savage  race? 

How  dares  thy  rashness  on  the  powers  divine 

Employ  those  arms,  or  match  thy  force  with  mine? 

Learn  hence  no  more  unequal  war  to  wage!" 

She  said;  and  seized  her  wrists  with  equal  rage: 
These  in  her  left  hand  lock'd,  her  right  untied 
The  bow,  the  quiver,  and  its  plumy  pride. 
About  her  temples  flies  the  busy  bow; 
Now  here,  now  there,  she  winds  her  from  the  blow: 
The  scattering  arrows,  rattling  from  the  case, 
Drop  round,  and  idly  mark  the  dusty  place. 
Swift  from  the  field  the  bafHed  huntress  flies. 
And  scarce  restrains  the  torrent  in  her  eyes: 
So  when  the  falcon  wings  her  way  above. 
To  the  cleft  cavern  speeds  the  gentle  dove, 
(Not  fated  yet  to  die,)  there  safe  retreats, 
Yet  still  her  heart  against  the  marble  beats. 

To  her  Latona  hastes  with  tender  care, 
Whom  Hermes,  viewing,  thus  declines  the  war: 

"How  shall  I  face  the  dame  who  gives  delight 
To  him  whose  thunders  blacken  heaven  with  night? 
Go,  matchless  goddess!  triumph  in  the  skies. 
And  boast  my  conquest  while  I  yield  the  prize." 

He  spoke,  and  pass'd:  Latona,  stooping  low. 
Collects  the  scatter'd  shafts  and  fallen  bow. 
That,  glittering  on  the  dust,  lay  here  and  there ; 
Dishonour'd  reHcs  of  Diana's  war. 
Then  swift  pursued  her  to  her  bless'd  abode, 
Where,  ail  confused,  she  sought  the  sovereign  god; 
Weeping  she  gragp'd  his  knees:  th'  ambrosial  vest 
Shook  with  her  sighs,  and  panted  on  her  breast. 
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The  sire  superior  smiled ;  and  bade  her  show 
What  heavenly  hand  had  caused  his  daughter's  wo. 
Abash'd,  she  names  his  own  imperial  spouse: 
And  the  pale  crescent  lades  upon  her  brows. 

Thus  they  above:  while,  swiftly  gliding  down, 
Apollo  enters  Ilion's  sacred  town: 
The  guardian  god  now  trembled  for  her  wall. 
And  fear'd  the  Greeks,  though  Fate  forbade  her  iall.    600 
Back  to  Olympus  from  the  war's  alarms 
Retum'd  the  shining  bands  of  gods  in  arms: 
Some  proud  in  triumph,  some  with  rage  on  fire; 
And  take  their  thrones  around  th'  ethereal  sire. 

Through  blood,  through  death,  Achilles  still  proceeds 
O'er  slaughter'd  heroes,  aud  o'er  rolling  steeds.     "^ 
As  when  avenging  Hames,  with  fury  driven  \ 

On  guilty  towns,  exert  the  wrath  of  Heaven: 
The  pale  inhabitants,  some  fall,  some  fly;  -^ 

And  the  red  vapours  purple  all  the  sky:  610 

So  raged  Achilles:  death  and  dire  dismay. 
And  toils,  and  terrors,  fill'd  the  dreadful  day. 

High  on  a  turret  hoary  Friam  stands. 
And  marks  the  waste  of  his  destructive  hands; 
Views  from  his  arms  the  Trojans'  scatter'd  flight, 
And  the  near  hero  rising  on  the  sight ! 
No  stop,  no  check,  no  aid !     With  feeble  pace, 
And  settled  sorrow  on  his  aged  face. 
Fast  as  he  could,  he  sighing  quits  the  walls; 
And  thus,  descending,  on  the  guard  he  calls:  630 

"  You  to  whose  care  our  city-gates  belong. 
Set  wide  your  portals  to  the  flying  throng: 
For,  lo  1  he  comes  with  unresisted  sway ! 
He  comes,  and  desolation  marks  his  way  I 
But  when  within  the  walls  our  troops  take  breath, 
Lock  fiist  the  brazen  bars,  and  shut  out  death." 

Thus  charged  the  reverend  monarch:  wide  were  flung 
The  opening  folds:  the  sounding  hinges  rung. 
Phoebus  rush'd  forth  the  flying  bands  to  meet ; 
Struck  daughter  back,  and  cover'd  the  retreat  «W) 
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On  heaps  the  Tn^aaa  crowd  to  gain  the  gate, 
And  gladsome  see  their  last  escape  from  Fate. 
Thither,  alt  parch'd  with  thirst,  a  heartless  train, 
Hoary  with  dust,  they  beat  the  hollow  plain; 
And  gasping,  panting,  fainting,  labour  on, 
With  heavier  strides  that  lengthen'd  tow'rd  the  town. 
Enraged  Achilles  follows  with  his  spear. 
Wild  with  revenge,  insatiable  of  war. 

Then  had  the  Greeks  eternal  praise  acquired. 
And  Troy  inglorioiu  to  her  walls  retired:  ( 

But  he,*  the  god  who  darts  ethereal  flame, 
Shot  down  to  save  her,  and  redeem  her  &me. 
To  young  Agenor  force  divine  he  gave 
(Antenor's  oSspring,  haughty,  bold,  and  brave); 
In  aid  of  him  beside  the  beach  he  sate. 
And,  wrapp'd  in  clouds,  restrain'd  the  hand  of  Fate. 
When  now  the  generous  youth  Achilles  spies, 
.Thick  beats  his  heart,  the  troubled  motions  rise; 
(So,  ere  a  storm,  the  waters  heave  and  roll;) 
He  stops,  and  questions  thus  his  mighty  soul:  < 

"Whatl  shall  I  fly  this  terror  of  the  plain! 
Like  others  fly,  and  be  like  others  slain? 
Vain  hope  to  shun  him  by  the  self-same  road 
Yon  line  of  slaughter'd  Trojans  lately  trod  !■ 
No!  with  the  common  heap  I  scorn  to  fall. 
What  if  they  pass'd  me  to  the  Trojan  wall. 
While  I  decline  to  ytmder  path,  that  leads 
To  Ida's  forests  and  snrrounding  shades? 
So  may  I  reach  conceal'd  the  cooling  flood. 
From  my  tired  body  wash  the  dirt  and  blood ;  t 

As  soon  as  night  her  dusky  veil  extends. 
Return  in  safety  to  my  Trojan  friends. 
What  if — But  wherefore  all  this  vain  debate? 
Stand  I -to  doubt  within  the  reach  of  Fate? 
Ev'n  now,  peiiiaps,  ere  yet  I  turn  the  wall, 
The  fierce  Achilles  sees  me,  and  I  &11: 
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Such  is  bis  swiftness,  'tis  in  vain  to  fly, 

And  such  bis  valour,  that  who  stands  must  die. 

Howe'er,  'tis  better,  fighting  for  the  state. 

Here,  and  in  public  view,  to  meet  my  fate.  G' 

Yet  sure  he  too  is  mortal  I  he  may  feel 

(Like  all  the  sons  of  earth)  the  force  of  steel ; 

One  only  soul  informs  that  dreadful  frame. 

And  Jove's  sole  favour  gives  him  all  his  fame." 

He  said;  and  stood  collected  in  his  might; 
And  all  his  beating  bosom  claim'd  the  fight 
So  from  some  deep-grown  wood  a  panther  starts, 
Roused  from  his  thicket  by  a  storm  of  darts: 
Untaught  to  fear  or  fly,  he  hears  the  sounds 
Of  shouting  hunters  and  of  clamorous  hounds;  6i 

Tho'  struck,  tho'  wounded,  scarce  perceives  the  pmn. 
And  the  barb'd  javelin  stings  his  breast  in  vain: 
On  their  whole  war  untamed  the  savage  flies; 
And  tears  his  hunter,  or  beneath  him  dies: 
Not  less  resolved,  Antenor's  valiant  heir 
Confronts  Achilles,  and  awaits  the  war. 
Disdainful  of  retreat :  high-held  before. 
His  shield,  a  broad  circumference,  he  bore. 
Then,  graceful,  as  he  stood  in  act  to  throw 
The  lifted  javelin,  thus  bespoke  the  foe:  61 

"How  proud  Achilles  glories  in  his  fame  I 
And  hopes  this  day  to  sink  the  Trojan  name 
Beneath  her  ruins!     Know,  that  hope  is  vain: 
A  thousand  woes,  a  thousand  toils  remain. 
Parents  and  chOdren  our  just  arms  employ. 
And  strong  and  many  are  the  sons  of  Troy. 
Great  as  thou  art,  ev'n  thou  may'st  stain  with  gore 
These  Phrygian  fields,  and  press  a  foreign  shore." 

He  said:  with  matchless  force  the  javelin  flung. 
Smote  on  his  knee;  the  hollow  cuishes  rung  7t 

Beneath  the  pointed  steel :  but  safe  from  harms 
He  stands  impassive  in  ethereal  arms. 
Then  fiercely  rushing  on  the  daring  foe, 
His  lifted  arm  prepares  the  fatal  blow: 

20*  Eb  r-        \ 
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But,  jealous  of  his  &me,  Apollo  shrouds 

The  godlike  Trojan  in  a  veil  of  cloads. 

Safe  from  pursuit,  and  shut  from  mortal  view, 

Dismiss'd  with  fame,  the  favour'd  youth  withdrew. 

Meanwhile,  the  god,  to  cover  their  escape. 

Assumes  Agenor's  habit,  voice,  and  shape. 

Flies  from  the  fiirious  chief  in  this  disguise; 

The  furious  chief  still  follows  where  he  flies. 

Now  o'er  the  &elds  they  stretch  with  lengthen'd  stride 

Now  urge  the  course  where  swift  Scamander  glides; 

The  god,  now  distant  scarce  a  stride  before. 

Tempts  his  pursuit,  and  wheels  about  the  shore; 

While  all  the  flying  troops  their  speed  employ. 

And  pour  on  heaps  into  the  walla  of  Troy: 

No  stop,  no  stay;  no  thought  to  ask,  or  tell 

Who  'scaped  by  flight,  or  who  by  battle  fell.  ' 

*Twas  tumult  all,  and  violence  of  flight; 

And  sudden  joy  confused,  and  mix'd  affright: 

Pale  Troy  against  Achilles  shuts  her  gate-. 

And  nations  breathe,  deliver'd  from  their  fate. 
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nt  DtaA  of  Actor. 

JUavMMMT.— He  ^ojani  being  male  within  tfas  walla,  Hector  only  itayB  to 
of^M  AshillM.  Priun  ia  ilruck  it  hi*  >{ipraach,  and  tries  to  panuade 
hli  ton  to  rSenlet  the  town.  Hecuba  joins  hsr  eutrealiea,  bat  in  v^n. 
Hector  coiuidta  witbin  hinuelf  what  meaaaiea  to  take ;  bat  at  the  adrance 
of  Achillei,  hie  reiolution  raila  him,  and  be  flieai  Achillea  pnntiea  bim 
thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troy.  The  godm  debate  concerning'  the  Ale  of 
Hector ;  at  length  Hinerva  deaeendB  to  the  aid  of  Achillea.  9ba  datndea 
Hector  in  the  ahape  of  Delpiiobiui  be  alande  tlie  combat,  and  ia  alaiii. 
AchiUei  drags  the  dead  hodj  at  hia  chariot,  in  the  sight  of  Priam  and 
Reeaba.  Their  lamentitiona,  tears,  and  deapair.  Their  cries  reach  the 
ears  of  Andromache,  who,  jgnorsot  of  this,  wis  retired  into  ^M  inner  part 
of  the  palace  |  ahe  monnts  up  lo  the  walla,  and  beholda  her  dead  btubaad. 
9be  (woona  at  the  apectacle.     Her  ezceaa  of  grief  and  lamentations. 

The  thirtieth  daj  still  continnet.  The  scene  lies  under  the  walla  ud  on  the 
batUemenla  of  Tioj. 

Thub,  to  their  bulwarks,  amit  with  panic  fear, 
The  herded  Ilians  rush  like  driven  deer; 
There  safe,  they  wipe  the  briny  drops  away, 
And  drown  in  bowls  the  labour  of  the  day. 
Close  to  the  walls,  advancing  o'er  the  fields. 
Beneath  one  roof  of  well-compacted- shields, 
March  bending  on  the  Greeks'  embodied  powers, 
Far-stretching  in  the  shade  of  Trojan  towers. 
Great  Hector  singly  st^d;  chain'd  down  by  Fate, 
There  fix'd  he  stood  before  the  Sctean  gate;  lU 

Still  his  bold  arms  determined  to  emfJoy, 
The  guardian  still  of  long-defended  Troy. 

Apollo  now  to  tired  Achilles  turns 
(The  power  confess'd  in  all  his  glory  bums): 

"And  what,"  he  cries,  "has  Peleus'  son  in  view. 
With  mortal  speed  a  godhead  to  pursue? 
For  not  to  thee  to  know  the  gods  is  given, 
Unskill'd  to  trace  the  latent  marks  of  Heaven. 
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What  booU  tbee  now,  that  Troy  forsook  the  plEunT 
Vain  thy  past  labour,  and  thy  present  vain : 
Safe  in  their  walls  are  now  her  troops  bestow'd. 
While  here  thy  frantic  rage  attacks  a  god." 

The  chie^  incensed:  "Too  partial  god  of  day  I 
To  check  my  conquest  in  the  middle  way; 
How  few  in  Ilitm  else  had  refuge  found! 
What  gasping  numbers  now  had  bit  the  ground ! 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  glory  justly  mine. 
Powerful  of  godhead,  and  of  fraud  divine: 
Mean  fame,  alas!  for  one  of  heavenly  strain. 
To  cheat  a  mortal  who  repines  in  vain." 

Then  to  the  city,  terrible  and  strong. 
With  high  and  haughty  steps  he  tower'd  along. 
So  the  proud  courser,  victor  of  the  prize, 
To  the  near  goal  with  double  ardour  flies. 
Htm,  as  he  blazing  shot  across  the  field, 
The  careful  eyes  of  Priam  first  beheld. 
Not  half  so  dreadful  rises  to  the  sight. 
Through  the  thick  gloom  of  some  tempestuous  night, 
Orion's  dog,  (the  year  when  autumn  weighs,) 
And  o'er  the  feebler  stars  exerts  his  rays; 
Terrific  glory  1  for  his  burning  breath 
Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues,  and  death. 
So  flamed  his  fiery  mail.     Then  wept  the  sage ; 
He  strikes  his  reverend  head,  now  white  with  age: 
He  lifts  his  wither'd  arms;  obtests  the  skies; 
He  calls  his  much-loved  son  with  feeble  cries: 
The  son,  resolved  Achilles'  force  to  dare. 
Full  at  the  Sctean  gate  expects  the  war: 
While  the  sad  father  on  the  rampart  stands, 
And  thus  adjures  him  with  extended  hands: 

"Ah,  stay  not,  stay  not!  guardless  and  alone; 
Hector!  my  loved,  my  dearest,  bravest  son! 
Methinks  already  I  behold  thee  slain. 
And  atretch'd  beneath  that  fury  of  the  pliun. 
Implacable  Achilles!  might'st  thou  be 
To  all  the  goda  no  dearer  than  to  me! 
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The  vultures  wild  should  scatter  round  the  shore, 

And  bloody  dogs  grow  fiercer  from  thy  gore. 

How  many  raliant  sons  I  late  enjoy'd, 

Valiant  in  vaini  by  thy  cursed  arm  destroy'd:  C 

Or,  worse  than  slaughter'd,  sold  in  distant  isles 

To  shameful  bondage,  and  unworthy  toils. 

Two,  while  I  speak,  my  eyes  in  vain  explore. 

Two,  from  one  mother  sprung,  my  Polydore 

And  loved  Lycaon;  now  perhaps  no  morel 

Ohl  if  in  yonder  hostile  camp  they  live. 

What  heaps  of  gold,  what  treasares  would  I  give  I 

(Their  grandsire's  wealth,  by  right  of  birth  their  own, 

Consign'd  his  daughter  with  Lelegia's  throne;) 

But  if — which  Heaven  forbid  1 — already  lost,  t 

All  pale  they  wander  on  the  Stygian  coast. 

What  sorrows  then  must  their  sad  mother  know! 

What  anguish  I ! — unutterable  wo ! 

Yet  less  that  anguish,  less  to  her,  to  me, 

Less  to  all  Troy,  if  not  deprived  of  thee. 

Yet  shun  Achilles!  enter  yet  the  wall; 

And  spare  thyself  thy  father — spare  us  all! 

Save  thy  dear  life ;  or,  if  a  soul  so  brave 

Neglect  that  thought,  thy  dearer  glory  save. 

Pity,  while  yet  I  live,  these  silver  hairs  1  ( 

While  yet  thy  father  feels  the  woes  he  bears. 

Yet  cursed  with  sense  I  a  wretch,  whom,  in  his  rage 

(All  trembling  on  the  verge  of  helpless  age). 

Great  Jove  has  placed — sad  spectacle  of  pain ! — 

The  bitter  dregs  of  Fortune's  cup  to  drain: 

To  fill  with  scenes  of  death  his  closiog  eyes. 

And  number  all  his  days  by  miseries ; 

My  heroes  slain,  my  bridal  bed  o'ertum'd. 

My  daughters  ravish'd,  and  my  city  bum'd. 

My  bleeding  in^ts  daah'd  against  the  floor;  1 

These  I  have  yet  to  see;  perhaps  yet  moref 

Perhaps  ev'n  I,  reserved  by  angry  Fate, 

The  last  sad  relic  of  my  niin'd  state, 

(Dire  pomp  of  sovereign  wretchedness!)  must  fall. 

And  stain  the  pavement  of  my  regal  hall ; 
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Where  femish'd  dogs,  late  guardians  of  my  door, 

Shall  lick  their  mangled  master's  spatter'd  gore. 

Yet  for  my  sons  I  thank  ye,  gods!  'twas  well: 

Well  have  they  perish'd,  for  in  fight  they  fell. 

Who  dies  in  youth  and  vigour,  dies  the  hest,  100 

Struck  through  with  wounds,  all  honest,  on  the  breast. 

But  when  the  Fates,  in  fullness  of  their  rage, 

Spurn  the  hoar  head  of  unresisting  age. 

In  dust  the  reverend  lineaments  deform, 

And  pour  to  dogs  the  life-blood  scarcely  warm: 

This,  this  is  misery!  the  last,  the  worst, 

That  man  can  feel;  man,  fated  to  be  cursed!" 

He  siud ;  and,  acting  what  no  words  could  say, 
Rent  from  his  head  the  silver  locks  away. 
With  him  the  mournful  mother  bears  a  part;  110 

Yet  all  their  sorrows  turn  not  Hector's  heart: 
The  zone  unbraced,  her  bosom  she  display'd; 
And  thus  (fast  falling  the  salt  tears)  she  said: 

"Have  mercy  on  me,  oh,  my  son  I  revere 
The  words  of  age!  attend  a  parent's  prayer! 
If  ever  thee  in  Uiese  fond  arms  I  press'd. 
Or  still'd  thy  infant  clamours  at  this  breast; 
Ah  I  do  not  thus  our  helpless  years  forego. 
But,  by  our  walls  secured,  repel  the  foe. 
Against  his  rage  if  singly  thou  proceed,  ISO 

Shouldst  thou — but  Heaven  avert  it  I — shouldst  thou  bleed, 
Nor  must  thy  corse  lie  honour'd  on  the  bier, 
Nor  spouse  nor  mother  grace  thee  with  a  tear; 
Far  from  our  pious  rites,  those  dear  remains 
Must  feast  the  vultures  on  the  naked  plains." 

So  they,  while  down  their  cheeks  the  torrents  roll; 
But  fix'd  remains  the  purpose  of  his  soul: 
Resolved  he  stands,  and,  with  a  fiery  glance, 
Expects  the  hero's  terrible  advance. 
So,  roll'd  up  in  his  den,  the  swelling  snake  130 

Beholds  the  traveller  approach  the  brake; 
When,  fed  by  noxious  herbs,  his  turgid  veins 
Have  gather'd  half  the  poisons  of  the  plains; 
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He  bums,  he  irtiflens  with  collected  ire, 
Aod  hU  red  eye-balls  glare  with  Mviog  fire. 
Beneath  a  turret,  on  hig  shield  reclined, 
He  stood,  and  question'd  thus  his  mighty  mind: 

"Where  lies  my  way?  To  enter  in  the  wallT 
Honour  and  shame  th'  ungenerous  thought  recall: 
Shall  proud  Polydamas  before  the  gate  14 

Proclaim  his  counsels  are  obey'd  too  late, 
Which,  timely  follow'd  but  the  former  night. 
What  numbers  had  been  saved  by  Hector's  flightt 
That  wise  advice,  rejected  with  diadain, 
I  feel  my  folly  in  my  people  slain. 
Methinka  my  suSering  country's  voice  I  hear, 
But  most  her  worthless  sons  insult  my  ear; 
On  my  rash  courage  charge  the  chance  of  war. 
And  blame  those  virtues  which  they  cannot  share. 
No:  if  I  e'er  return,  return  I  must  15 

Glorious,  my  country's  terror  laid  in  dust: 
Or,  if  I  perish,  let  her  see  me  fall 
In  field  at  least,  and  fighting  for  her  wall. 
And  yet,  suppose  theae  measures  I  forego, 
Approach  unarm'd,  and  parley  with  the  foe. 
The  warrior-shield,  the  helm,  and  lance,  lay  down. 
And  treat  on  terms  of  peace  to  save  the  town: 
The  wife  withheld,  the  treasure  ill-detain'd 
(Cause  of  the  war,  and  grievance  of  the  land). 
With  honourable  justice  to  restore;  Ifi 

And  add  half  (lion's  yet  remaining  store, 
Which  Troy  shall  sworn  produce;  that  injured  Greece 
May  share  our  wealth,  and  leave  our  walls  in  peace. 
But  why  this  thought?     Unarm'd  if  I  should  go. 
What  hope  of  mercy  from  this  vengeful  foe. 
But  woman-like  to  fall,  and  fall  without  a  blow? 
We  greet  not  here  as  man  conversing  man, 
Met  at  an  oak,  or  journeying  o'er  a  plain ; 
No  season  now  for  calm,  tkmiliar  talk. 
Like  youths  and  maidens  in  an  evening  walk;  17 

War  is  our  business,  but  to  whom  is  given 
To  die  or  triumph,  that  determine  Heaven!" 
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Thus  pondering,  like  a  god  the  Greek  drew  nigh, 
His  dreadful  plumage  nodded  from  on  high ; 
The  Pelian  javelin,  in  hia  better  hand. 
Shot  trembling  rays,  that  glitter'd  o'er  the  land; 
And  on  bis  breast  the  beamy  splendours  shone, 
Like  Jove's  own  lightning,  or  the  rising  sun. 
As  Hector  sees,  unusual  terrora  rise, 
Struck  by  some  god,  he  fears,  recedes,  and  flies ;  1 

He  leaves  the  gates,  he  leaves  the  walls  behind: 
Achilles  follows  like  the  winged  wind. 
Thus  at  the  panting  dove  a  falcon  flies 
(The  swiftest  racer  of  the  liquid  skies); 
Just  when  he  holds,  or  thinks  he  holds,  his  prey. 
Obliquely  wheeling  through  th'  atrial  way. 
With  open  beak  and  shrilling  cries  he  springs. 
And  aims  his  claws  and  shoots  upon  his  wings : 
No  less  fore-right  the  rapid  chase  they  held. 
One  urged  by  fury,  one  by  fear  impel'd;  1 

Now  circling  round  the  walls  their  course  maintain. 
Where  the  high  watch-tower  overlooks  the  plain: 
Now  where  the  fig-trees  spread  their  umbrage  broad 
(A  wider  compass),  smoke  along  the  road. 
Next  by  Scamander's  double  source  they  bound. 
Where  two  lamed  fountains  burst  the  parted  ground: 
This,  hot  through  scorching  clefts  is  seen  to  rise. 
With  exhalations  steaming  to  the  skies; 
That,  the  green  banks  in  summer's  heat  o'erflows. 
Like  crystal  clear,  and  cold  as  winter's  snows.  S 

Each  gushing  fount  a  marble  cistern  fills, 
Whose  polish'd  bed  receives  the  falling  rills: 
Where  Trojan  dames  (ere  yet  alarm'd  by  Greece) 
Wash'd  their  feir  garments  in  the  days  of  peace. 
By  these  they  pass'd,  one  chasing,  one  in  flight: 
("rhe  mighty  fled,  pursued  by  stronger  might.) 
Swift  was  the  course;  no  vulgar  prize  they  play. 
No  vulgar  victim  must  reward  the  day, 
(Such  as  in  races  crown  the  speedy  strife,) 
The  prize  contended  was  great  Hector's  life.  5 
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As  when  some  bero's  fimeralB  are  decieedf 
In  grateful  honour  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Where  high  reward  the  vigorous  youth  inflame 
(Some  golden  tripod,  or  some  lovely  dame); 
The  panting  coursers  swiftly  turn  the  goal, 
And  with  them  tarns  the  raised  spectator's  soul: 
Thus  three  times  round  the  Trojan  wall  they  fly: 
The  gazing  gods  lean  forward  from  the  sky; 
To  whom,  while  eager  on  the  chase  they  look, 
The  sire  of  mortals  and  immortals  spoke:  22C 

"Unworthy  sightl  the  man  beloved  of  Heaven, 
Behold,  inglorious,  round  yon  city  driven  1 
My  heart  partakes  the  generous  Hector's  pain; 
Hector,  whose  zeal  whole  hecatombs  has  slain, 
Whose  grateful  fiimes  the  gods  receive  with  joy 
From  Ida's  summits  and  the  towers  of  Troy: 
Now  see  him  flying  I  to  his  fears  resign'd. 
And  Fate  and  fierce  Achilles  close  behind. 
Consult  ye  powers  1  ('tis  worthy  your  debate) 
Whether  to  snatch  him  from  impending  Fate,  S30 

Or  let  him  bear,  by  stem  Pelides  slain, 
(Good  as  he  is,)  the  lot  imposed  on  man." 

Then  Pallas  thus:  "Shdl  he  whose  vengeance  forms 
The  forky  bolt,  and  blackens  heaven  with  storms — 
Shall  he  prolong  one  Trojan's  forfeit  breath? 
A  man,  a  mortal,  pre-ordain'd  to  death? 
And  will  no  murmurs  fill  the  courts  above? 
No  gods,  indignant,  blame  their  partial  Jove?" 

"Go  then,"  retum'd  the  sire,  "without  delay, 
Exert  thy  will:  I  give  the  fates  their  way."  240 

Swi^  at  the  mandate  pleased,  Tritonia  flies, 
And  stoops  impetuous  from  the  cleaving  skies. 

As  through  the  forest,  o'er  the  vale  and  lawn. 
The  well-breathed  beagle  drives  the  flying  fawn; 
In  vain  he  triet  the  covert  of  the  brakes, 
Or  deep  beneath  the  trembling  thicket  shakes ; 
Sure  of  the  vapour  in  the  tainted  dews. 
The  certain  hound.his  various  maze  pursues: 
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Thna  step  by  atc^,  where'er  the  Trepan  wbeel'd. 

There  swift  AchiUei  compass'd  round  the  field.  250 

Oft  u  to  reach  the  Dardan  gates  he  bends. 

And  hopes  th'  asdatance  of  his  pitying  friends 

(Whose  showering  arrows,  as  he  coursed  below. 

From  the  high  turrets  might  oppress  the  £>e). 

So  oft  Achilles  tonis  him  to  the  plain: 

He  eyes  the  dty,  bat  he  eyes  in  vain. 

As  men  in  slumber  seem  with  speedy  pace 

One  to  pursue  and  one  to  lead  the  chase. 

Their  sinking  limbs  the  &ncied  course  forsake. 

Nor  this  can  fly,  nor  that  can  overtake:  260 

No  less  the  labouring  heroes  pant  and  strun, 

While  that  but  flies,  and  this  pursues  in  vain. 

"What  god,  O  Musel  assisted  Hector's  force, 
With  Fate  itself  so  long  to  bold  the  coarrcr 

"Fhcebus  it  was;  who,  in  its  latest  hour. 
Endued  his  knees  with  strength,  his  nerves  with  power: 
And  great  Achilles,  lest  some  Greek's  advance 
Should  snatch  the  glory  from  his  lifted  lance, 
Sign'd  to  the  troops  to  yield  his  foe  the  way. 
And  leave  untouch'd  the  honours  of  the  day."  270 

Jove  lifts  the  golden  balances,  that  show 
The  fates  of  mortal  men  and  things  below; 
Here  each  contending  hero's  lot  he  tries. 
And  weighs  with  equal  hand  their  destinies. 
Low  sinks  the  scale  surcharged  with  Hector's  fate ; 
Heavy  with  death  it  sinks,  and  hell  receives  the  weight. 

Then  Phcebus  left  him.     Fierce  Minerva  flies 
To  stern  Felides,  and  triumphing  cries: 

"Oh,  loved  of  Jovel  this  day  our  labours  cease, 
And  conquest  blazes  with  fiill  beams  on  Greece.  260 

Great  Hector  falls;  that  Hector  famed  bo  far, 
Drunk  with  renown,  insatiable  of  war, 
Falls  by  thy  hand  and  mine ;  nor  force  nor  flight 
Shall  more  avail  him,  nor  his  god  of  light. 
See,  where  in  vain  he  supplicates  above, 
Rolt'd  at  the  feet  of  unrelenting  Jovel 
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Rert  here:  myself  will  lead  the  Trojan  on, 
And  urge  to  meet  the  &te  he  cannot  shun." 

Her  voice  divine  the  chief  with  joyful  mind 
Obey'd;  and  rested,  on  his  lance  reclined.  290 

While  like  Delphobus  the  martial  dame 
(Her  face,  her  gesture,  and  her  arms  the  same) 
In  show  and  aid,  by  hapless  Hector's  side 
Approach'd,  and  greets  him  thus  with  voice  belied: 

"Too  long,  0  Hectorl  have  J  home  the  sight 
Of  this  distress,  and  sorrdw'd  in  thy  flight: 
It  fits  us  now  a  noble  stand  to  make. 
And  here,  as  brothers,  equal  fates  partake." 

Then  he:  "Oh,  prince!  allied  in  blood  and  fame. 
Dearer  than  all  that  own  a  brother's  name ;  800 

Of  all  that  Hecuba  to  Priam  bore. 

Long  tried,  long  loved;  much  loved,  but  honour'd  more. 
Since  you,  of  all  your  numerous  race,  alone 
Defend  my  life,  regardless  of  your  own." 

Again  the  goddess:  "Much  my  fether's  prayer, 
And  much  my  mother's,  press'd  me  to  forbear; 
My  friends  embraced  my  knees,  adjured  my  stay. 
But  stronger  love  impel'd,  and  I  obey. 
Come  then,  the  glorious  conflict  let  us  try, 
Let  the  steel  sparkle,  and  the  javelin  fly:  310 

Or  let  us  stretch  Achilles  on  the  field, 
Or  to  his  arm  oar  bloody  trophies  yield." 

Fraudful  she  said;  then  swiftly  march'd  before; 
The  Dardan  hero  shuns  his  foe  no  more. 
Sternly  they  met.     The  silence  Hector  broke; 
His  dreadfiil  plumage  nodded  as  he  spoke: 

"Enough,  oh,  son  of  PeleusI    Troy  has  view'd 
Her  walls  thrice  circled,  and  her  chief  pursued: 
But  now  some  god  within  me  bids  me  try 
Thine,  or  my  fate:  I  kill  thee,  or  I  die.  820 

Yet  on  the  verge  of  battle  let  us  stay. 
And  for  a  moment's  space  suspend  the  day; 
Let  heaven's  high  powers  be  call'd  to  arbitrate 
The  just  conditions  of  this  stem  debate  1 
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(Eternal  witnesses  of  all  below, 

Aitd  fiiithftil  guardians  of  the  treasured  vow  I) 

To  them  I  swear;  if,  victor  in  the  strife, 

Jove  by  these  hands  shall  shed  thy  noble  liie. 

No  vile  dishonour  shall  thy  corse  pursue; 

Stripp'd  of  its  arms  alone  (the  conqueror's  due),  330 

The  rest  to  Greece  uninjured  I'll  restore: 

Now  plight  thy  mutual  oath,  I  ask  no  more." 

"Talk  not  of  oaths,"  the  dreadful  chief  replies, 
While  anger  flash'd  from  his  disdainful  eyes; 
Detested  as  thou  art,  and  ought  to  be. 
Nor  oaths,  nor  pact  Achilles  plights  with  thee. 
Such  pacts  as  lambs  and  rabid  wolves  combine, 
Such  leagues  as  men  and  furious  lions  join, 
To  such  I  call  the  gods  1  one  constant  state 
Of  lasting  rancour  and  eternal  hate ;  340 

No  thought  but  rage  and  never-ceasing  strife, 
Till  death  extinguish  rage,  and  thought,  and  life. 
Rouse  then  thy  forces,  this  important  hour. 
Collect  thy  soul,  and  call  forth  all  thy  power. 
No  farther  subterfuge,  no  farther  chance ; 
*Tis  Pallas,  Pallas  gives  thee  to  my  lance. 
Each  Grecian  ghost,  by  tbee  deprived  of  breath. 
Now  hovers  round,  and  calls  thee  to  thy  death." 

He  spoke;  and  launch'd  his  javelin  at  the  foe: 
But  Hector  shun'd  the  meditated  blow:  850 

He  stoop'd,  while  o'er  his  head  the  flying  spear 
Sung  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air. 
Minerva  watch'd  it  falling  on  the  land, 
Then  drew,  and  gave  to  great  Achilles'  hand, 
Unseen  of  Hector,  who,  elate  with  joy. 
Now  shakes  his  lance,  and  braves  the  dread  of  Troy. 

"The  life  you  boasted  to  that  javelin  given. 
Prince  I  you  have  miss'd.     My  fate  depends  on  Heaven. 
To  thee,  presumptuous  as  thou  art,  unknown 
Or  what  must  prove  my  fortune,  or  thy  own.  800 

Boasting  is  but  an  art  our  fears  to  blind. 
And  with  talse  terror  sink  another's  mind. 
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But  know,  whatever  fate  I  am  to  try, 

By  no  dishonest  wound  shall  Hector  die ; 

I  shall  not  fall  a  fugitive  at  least. 

My  soul  shall  bravely  issue  from  my  breast  . 

But  first  try  thou  my  arm!  and  may  this  dart 

End  all  my  country's  wchbs,  deep  buried  in  thy  heart." 

The  weapon  flew,  its  course  unerring  held; 
Unerring,  but  the  heavenly  shield  repel'd  I 

The  mortal  dart ;  resulting  with  a  bound 
From  off  the  ringing  orb,  it  struck  the  ground. 
Hector  beheld  his  javelin  fall  in  vain, 
Nor  other  lance,  nor  other  hope  remain; 
He  calls  DeTphobua,  demands  a  spear 
In  vain,  for  no  Deiphobus  was  there. 
All  comfortless  he  stands:  then,  with  a  sigh, 

"'Tis  so:  Heaven  wills  it,  and  my  hour  is  nigh: 
I  deem'd  Deiphobus  had  heard  my  call. 
But  he  secure  lies  guarded  in  the  wall.  1 

A  god  deceived  me:  Pallas,  'twas  thy  deed: 
Death  and  black  Fate  approach !  'tis  I  must  bleed. 
No  refuge  now,  no  succour  from  above. 
Great  Jove  deserts  me,  and  the  son  of  Jove, 
Propitious  once,  and  kind !  then  welcome  Fate  I 
'Tis  true  I  perish,  yet  I  perish  great: 
Yet  in  a  mighty  deed  I  shall  expire, 
Let  future  ages  hear  it,  and  admire!" 

Kerce  at  the  word  his  weighty  sword  he  drew. 
And,  all-collected,  on  Achilles  flew.  l 

So  Jove's  bold  bird,  high  bfdanced  in  the  air. 
Stoops  from  the  clouds  to  truss  the  quivering  hare. 
Nor  less  Achilles  his  fierce  soul  prepares; 
Before  his  breast  the  flaming  shield  he  bears. 
Refulgent  orb  I  above  his  fourfold  cone 
The  gilded  horse-hair  sparkled  in  the  sun. 
Nodding  at  every  step,  (Vulcanian  frame  I) 
And  as  he  moved  his  figure  seem'd  on  flame. 
As  radiant  Hesper  shines  with  keener  light. 
Far  beaming  o'er  the  silver  host  of  night,  '. 
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Wheo  all  the  stany  train  emblaze  the  sphere: 

So  shone  the  point  of  great  Achilles'  spear. 

In  hia  right  hand  he  waves  the  weapon  round, 

Eyes  the  whole  man,  and  meditates  the  wound: 

But  the  rich  mail  Patrocius  lately  wore. 

Securely  cased  the  warrior's  body  o*erl 

One  place  at  length  he  spies  to  let  in  Fate, 

Where,  'twixt  the  neck  and  throat,  the  jointed  plate 

Gave  entrance:  through  that  penetrable  part 

Furious  he  drove  the  well-directed  dart:  410 

Nor  pierced  the  windpipe  yet,  nor  took  the  power 

Of  speech,  unhappy  I  from  thy  dying  hour. 

Prone  on  the  field  the  bleeding  warrior  lies. 

While  thus,  triumphing,  stem  Achilles  cries : 

"At  last  is  Hector  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 
Who  fear'd  no  vengeance  for  Patrocius  slain? 
Then,  prince,  you  should  have  fear'd  what  now  you  feel ; 
Achilles  absent,  waa  Achilles  still. 
Yet  a  short  space  the  great  avenger  atay'd, 
Then  low  in  duat  thy  strength  and  glory  laid.  420 

Peacefiil  he  sleeps  with  all  our  rites  adom'd, 
For  ever  honour'd,  and  for  ever  moum'd; 
While  cast  (o  all  the  rage  of  hostile  power, 
Thee,  birds  shall  mangle,  and  the  dogs  devour." 

Then  Hector,  Minting  at  th'  approach  of  death: 
"  By  thy  own  soul  I  by  those  who  gave  thee  breath ! 
By  all  the  sacred  prevalence  of  prayer! 
Ah,  leave  me  not  for  Grecian  dogs  to  tear! 
The  common  rites  of  sepulture  bestow. 
To  soothe  a  father's  and  a  mother's  wo;  430 

Let  their  large  gifts  procure  an  urn  at  least, 
And  Hector's  ashes  in  his  country  rest" 

"No,  wretch  accursed  I"  relentless  he  replies 
(Flames  as  he  spoke  shot  flashing  from  his  eyes) ; 
Not  those  who  gave  me  breath  should  bid  me  spare, 
Nor  all  the  sacred  prevalence  of  prayer. 
Could  I  myself  the  bloody  banquet  join  I 
No:  to  the  dogs  that  carcase  I  resign. 
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Should  Troy,  to  bribe  me,  bring  forth  all  her  store, 
And,  giving  thouaands,  offer  thousiuids  more;  440 

Should  Dardan  Priam,  and  hie  weeping  dame, 
Drain  the  whole  realm  to  buy  one  funeral  flame: 
Their  Hector  on  the  pile  they  should  not  see. 
Nor  rob  the  vultures  of  one  limb  of  thee." 

Then  thus  the  chief  his  dying  accents  drew: 
"Thy  rage  implacable  too  well  I  knew: 
The  Furies  that  relentless  breast  have  steel'd. 
And  cursed  thee  with  a  heart  that  caimot  yield. 
Yet  think,  a  day  will  come,  when  Fate's  decree 
And  angry  gods  shall  wreak  this  wrong  on  thee;         450 
Ph<Ebus  and  Paris  shall  avenge  my  fate. 
And  stretch  thee  here  before  this  Sceean  gate." 

He  ceased.     The  Fates  suppress'd  his  labouring  breatn, 
And  his  eyes  stiffen'd  at  the  hand  of  death ; 
To  the  dark  realm  the  spirit  wings  its  way, 
(The  manly  body  left  a  load  of  clay,) 
And  plaintive  glides  along  the  dreary  coast, 
A  naked,  wandering,  melancholy  ghost  I 

Achilles,  musing  as  he  roll'd  his  eyes 
O'er  the  dead  hero,  thus  (unheard)  replies:  460 

"Die  thoa  the  first!    When  Jove  and  Heaven  ordain, 
I  follow  thee." — He  said,  and  stripp'd  the  slain. 
Then  forcing  backvrard  from  the  gaping  wound 
The  reeking  javelin,  cast  it  on  the  ground. 

The  thronging  Greeks  behold  with  wondering  eyes 
His  manly  beauty  and  superior  size : 
While  some  ignobler  the  great  dead  deface 
With  wounds  ungenerous,  or  with  taunts  disgrace: 

"How  changed  that  Hector!  who  like  Jove  of  late 
Sent  lightning  on  our  fleets,  and  scatter'd  fate!"  470 

High  o'er  the  slain  the  great  Achilles  stands. 
Begirt  with  heroes  and  surrounding  bands ; 
And  thus  aloud,  while  all  the  host  attends: 
"Princes  and  leaders!  countrymen  and  friends! 
Since  now  at  length  the  powerful  will  of  Heaven 
The  dire  destroyer  to  our  arm  has  given, 
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Is  not  Troy  &]rn  already  1    Haste,  ye  powers! 
See  if  alnwdy  their  deserted  towers 
Are  left  unmaim'd ;  or  if  they  yet  retain 
The  souls  of  heroes,  their  great  Hector  slain? 
But  what  is  Troy,  or  glory  what,  to  meT 
Or  why  reflects  my  mind  on  aught  but  thee, 
nivine  FatroclusI     Death  has  seal'd  his  eyes; 
Unwept,  unhonour'd,  uninterT'd,  he  lies  I 
Can  hia  dear  image  from  my  soul  depart, 
Long  as  the  vital  spirit  moves  my  heart? 
If  in  the  meiancholy  shades  below. 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  glow, 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last ;  mine  undecay'd 
Bum  en  through  death,  and  animate  my  shade. 
Meanwhile,  ye  sons  of  Greece,  in  triumph  bring 
The  corse  of  Hector,  and  your  Pteans  sing. 
Be  this  the  song,  slow-moving  tow'rd  the  shore, 
'  Hector  is  dead,  and  Dion  is  no  more.' " 

Then  his  fell  soul  a  thought  of  vengeance  bred 
(Unworthy  of  himself  and  of  the  dead). 
The  nervous  ankles  bored,  his  feet  he  bound 
With  thongs  inserted  through  the  double  wound; 
These  fix'd  up  high  behind  the  rolling  wain, 
Hia  gracelbl  head  was  traii'd  along  the  plain. 
Froud  on  his  car  tb'  msulting  victor  stood. 
And  bore  aloft  his  arms,  distilling  blood. 
He  smites  the  steeds;  the  rapid  chariot  flies; 
The  sudden  clouds  of  circling  dust  arise. 
Now  lost  ia  all  that  formidable  air ; 
The  face  divine,  and  long-descending  hiur. 
Purple  the  ground,  and  streak  the  sable  sand; 
Defonn'd,  dishonour'd,  in  his  native  land. 
Given  to  the  rage  of  an  insulting  throngl 
And  in  bis  parents'  sight  now  dragg'd  along  1 

The  mother  first  beheld  with  sad  survey: 
She  rent  her  tresses,  venerably  gray, 
And  cast  far  off  the  regal  veils  away. 
With  piercing  shrieks  his  bitter  fate  she  moans. 
While  the  sad  father  answers  groans  with  groans; 
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Tears  after  tears  hig  monmfijl  cheeks  o'erflow, 

And  the  whole  city  wears  one  face  of  wo: 

No  less  than  if  the  rage  of  hostile  fires, 

From  her  foundations  curling  to  her  spires, 

O'er  the  proud  citadel  at  length  should  rise,  52( 

And  the  last  blaze  send  Ilion  to  the  skies. 

The  wretched  monarch  of  the  falling  state, 

Distracted,  presses  to  the  Dardan  gate. 

Scarce  the  whole  people  stop  his  desperate  course. 

While  strong  affliction  gives  the  feeble  force: 

Grief  tears  his  heart,  and  drives  him  to  and  fro, 

In  all  the  raging  impotence  of  wo. 

At  length  he  roll'd  in  dust,  and  thus  begun, 

Imploring  all,  and  naming  one  by  one: 

"Ah!  let  me,  let  me  go  where  sorrow  calls;  63i 

I,  only  I,  will  issue  from  your  walls, 
(Guide  or  companion,  friends!  I  ask  you  none,) 
And  bow  before  the  murderer  of  my  son: 
My  grief  perhaps  his  pity  may  engage; 
Perhaps  at  least  he  may  respect  my  age. 
He  has  a  father  too;  a  man  like  me; 
One  not  exempt  from  age  and  misery: 
(Vigorous  no  more,  as  when  his  young  embrace 
Begot  this  pest  of  me  and  all  my  race.) 
How  many  valiant  sons,  in  early  bloom,  54( 

Has  that  cursed  hand  sent  headlong  to  the  tomb! 
Thee,  Hector!  last;  thy  loss  (divinely  brave) 
Sinks  my  sad  soul  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
Oh  1  had  thy  gentle  spirit  pass'd  in  peace. 
The  son  expiring  in  the  sire's  embrace, 
While  both  thy  parents  wept  thy  fatal  hour. 
And,  bending  o'er  thee,  mix'd  the  tender  shower! 
Some  comfort  that  had  been,  some  sad  relief 
To  melt  in  full  satiety  of  grief!" 

Thus  wail'd  the  father,  grovelling  on  the  ground,     55< 
And  all  the  eyes  of  Ilion  streamed  around. 

Amidst  her  matrons  Hecuba  appears 
(A  mourning  princess,  and  a  tram  in  tears).     » 
31  Fp 
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"Ah!  why  haa  Heaven  proloog'd  this  hated  breath, 

Patient  of  horrors,  to  behold  thy  death? 

Oh,  Hector!  late  thy  parents'  pride  and  joy. 

The  boast  of  nations!  the  defence  of  Troyl 

To  whom  her  safety  and  her  fame  she  owed. 

Her  chiet  her  hero,  and  almost  her  god ! 

Oh,  fctal  change  I  become  in  one  sad  day  5 

A  senseless  corse!  inanimated  clay!" 

But  not  as  yet  the  fatal  news  had  spread 
To  fair  Andromache,  of  Hector  dead; 
As  yet  no  messenger  had  told  his  fate, 
Nor  ev'n  his  stay  without  the  Sciean  gate. 
Far  in  the  close  recesses  of  the  dome. 
Pensive  she  plied  the  melancholy  loom; 
A  growing  work  employ'd  her  secret  hours, 
Confus'dly  gay  with  intermingled  flowers,   ^ 
Her  fair-hair'd  handmaids  heat  the  brazen  urn,  S 

The  bath  preparing  for  her  lord's  return: 
lo  vain:  siasi  her  lord  returns  no  more: 
TJnbathed  he  lies,  and  bleeds  along  the  shore ! 
Now  from  the  walls  the  clamours  reach  her  ear. 
And  all  her  members  shake  with  sudden  fear; 
Forth  from  her  ivory  hand  the  shuttle  falls. 
And  thus,  astonish'd,  to  her  maids  she  calls: 

"Ah,  follow  me!"  she  cried;  "what  plaintive  noise 
Invades  my  ear?     'Tis  sure  my  mother's  voice. 
My  faltering  knees  their  trembling  frame  desert,  £ 

A  pulse  unusual  flutters  at  my  heart; 
Some  strange  disaster,  some  reverse  of  fate — 
Ye  gods,  avert  it! — threats  the  Trojan  state. 
Far  be  the  omen  which  my  thoughts  suggest! 
But  much  I  fear  my  Hector's  dauntless  breast 
Confronts  Achilles;  chased  along  the  plain- 
Shut  from  our  walls — I  fear,  I  fear  him  slain! 
Safe  in  the  crowd  he  ever  scorn'd  to  wait. 
And  sought  for  glory  in  the  jaws  of  Fate: 
.  .^  Perhaps  that  noble  beat  has  cost  his  breath,  ' 

Now  quen<j|i'd  for  ever  in  the  arms  of  death." 
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She  spoke;  and  furious,  vrith  distracted  pace, 
Pears  in  her  heart,  and  angaish  in  her  face, 
Flies  through  the  dome  (the  maids  her  steps  pursue). 
And  mounts  the  walls,  and  sends  around  her  view.  ^ 
Too  soon  her  eyes  the  killing  object  found, 
The  godlike  Hector  dragg'd  along  the  ground. 
A  sudden  darkness  shades  her  swimming  eyes; 
She  faints,  she  falls;  her  breath,  her  colour  flies. 
Her  hair's  fair  ornaments,  the  braids  that  bound,  600 

The  net  that  held  them,  and  the  wreath  that  crown'd. 
The  veil  and  diadem,  flew  far  away 
(The  gift  of  Venus  on  her  bridal  day). 
Around  a  train  of  weeping  sisters  stands. 
To  raise  her  sinking  with  assisting  hands. 
Scarce  from  the  verge  of  death  recall'd,  Again 
She  faints,  or  but  recovers  to  complain. 

"Oh,  wretched  husband  of  a  wretched  wife  I 
Bom  with  one  fate,  to  one  unhappy  life  I 
For  sure  one  star  its  baleful  beam  display'd  610 

On  Priam's  roof  and  Hippoplacia's  shade. 
From  different  parents,  different  climes,  we  came. 
At  difierent  periods,  yet  our  fates  the  same  I 
Why  was  my  birth  to  great  Aetion  owed. 
And  why  was  all  that  tender  care  bestow'dT 
Would  I  had  never  been ! — Oh,  thou,  the  ghost 
Of  my  dead  husband,  miserably  lost! 
Thou,  to  the  dismal  realms  for  ever  gone ! 
And  I  abandon'd,  desolate,  alone ! 

An  only  child,  once  comfort  of  my  pains,  620 

Sad  product  now  of  hapless  love,  remains  I 
No  more  to  smile  upon  his  sire,  no  friend 
To  help  him  now!  no  father  to  defend! 
For  should  he  'scape  the  sword,  the  common  doom. 
What  wrongs  attend  him,  and  what  griefs  to  come! 
Ev'n  from  his  own  paternal  roof  expel'd. 
Some  stranger  ploughs  his  patrimonial  field. 
The  day  that  to  the  shades  the  father  sends, 
Robs  the  sad  orphan  of  his  father's  friends :      • 
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He,  wretched  outcast  of  mankind  I  appears 
For  ever  sad,  for  ever  bathed  in  tears  I 
AmoBg  the  happy,  unregarded  he 
Hang?  on  the  robe,  or  trembles  at  the  knee: 
While  those  his  father's  former  bounty  fed. 
Nor  reach  the  goblet,  nor  divide  the  bread! 
The  kindest  but  his  present  wants  allay, 
To  leave  him  wretched  the  succeeding  day: 
Frugal  compassion  I    Heedless,  they  who  boast 
Both  parents  still,  nor  feel  what  he  has  lost. 
Shall  cry,  'Begone!  thy  fether  feasts  not  here:* 
The  wretch  obeys,  retiring  with  a  tear. 
Thus  wretched,  thus  retiring  all  in  tears. 
To  my  sad  soul  Astyanax  appears  I 
Forced  by  repeated  insults  to  return. 
And  to  his  widow'd  mother  vainly  mourn. 
He  who,  with  tender  delicacy  bred, 
With  princes  sported,  and  on  dainties  fed, 
And  when  still  evening  gave  him  up  to  rest, 
Sunk  in  soft  down  upon  the  nurse's  breast. 
Must — ah!  ^at  must  be  not?    Whom  Ilion  calls 
Astyanax,  from  her  well-guarded  walls, 
Is  now  that  name  no  more,  unhappy  boy  I 
Since  now  no  more  thy  &ther  guards  his  Troy. 
But  (bou,  my  Hectorl  liest  exposed  in  air, 
Far  from  thy  parents'  and  thy  consort's  care, 
-Whose  hand  in  vain,  directed  by  her  love. 
The  martial  scarf  and  robe  of  triumph  wove. 
Now  to  devouring  flames  be  these  a  prey. 
Useless  to  thee,  from  this  accursed  day  I 
Yet  let  the  sacrifice  at  least  be  paid. 
An  honour  to  the  living,  not  the  dead!" 

So  spake  the  mournful  dame:  her  matrons  hear, 
Sigh  back  her  sighs,  and  answer  tear  with  tear. 
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Fanend  Chma  in  ktmoar  qf  Patroclut. 

ARanimn'. — Achilks  lud  tba  Mynnidona  do  houonr  to  iha  bodj  of 
PatToeloa.  After  (he  faaeral  teaat,  hs  retires  to  the  TCa-shore,  vbera, 
falling'  uleep,  the  gbon  of  bU  friend  iqipeara  lo  him,  and  detuanda  the 
rilee  of  burial;  the  oeit  maniiDg  tlie  aoldien  aie  sent  with  mnloa  and 
wagons  to  fetch  wood  for  the  pyre.  The  funeral  procesaion,  and  the 
offering  theii  hair  to  the  dead.  Aobillea  laCTifioea  MnrEial  animala,  and 
laally  twelve  Trojan  captives,  at  the  pile;  then  acta  fire  to  it.  He  pays 
libationi  (o  the  winds,  which,  at  the  insUnce  of  Irie,  rise,  and  raiM  the 
Bamea.  When  the  pile  haa  burned  all  nig-hl,  the  j  guther  the  booee,  plase 
them  in  an  um  of  gold,  and  raiae  the  tomb.  Achillea  inalilntee  the 
funeral  games :  the  chariol^racc^  the  fight  of  the  eantaa,  the  wreatUng, 
the  foot-race,  the  single  combal,  the  diacua,  (he  ahooting  with  airowa,  the 
darting  the  javelin  i  the  various  deecriptions  of  which,  and  the  varioua 
success  of  the  several  antapaaists,  make  the  greateat  part  of  the  book. 

In  this  book  ends  the  thirtieth  day.  The  night  following,  the  ghost  cf 
Palroolui  appeaiB  to  AchillsE  i  the  oue-and-lbirlieih  day  is  employed  In 
felling  the  timber  far  (be  pile  I  the  two-snd-lbirlielh  in  burning  it;  andlha 
thie«-and-thinielh  in  the  gamea.    The  scene  is  generally  on  the  aea-shor& 

Tans,  bumbled  in  the  dust,  the  pensive  train 
Through  the  sad  city  mourn'd  her  hero  slain. 
The  body,  soil'd  with  dust,  and  black  with  gore, 
Lies  on  broad  Hellespont's  resounding  shore: 
The  Grecians  seek  their  ships,  and  clear  the  strand, 
All  but  the  martial  Myrmidonian  band; 
These,  yet  assembled,  great  Achillea  holds, 
And  the  stem  purpose  of  his  mind  unfolds: 

"Not  yet,  my  brave  companions  of  the  war. 
Release  your  smoking  courser^  from  the  car;  10 

But,  with  hia  chariot  each  in  order  led. 
Perform  due  honours  to  Patroclus  dead. 
Ere  yet  from  rest  or  food  we  seek  relief 
Some  rites  remain  to  glut  our  rage  of  grief." 

The  troops  obey'd;  and  thrice  in  order  led 
(AchiUes  firat)  their  coursers  round  the  dead; 
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And  thrice  their  sorrows  and  laments  renew : 
Tears  bathe  their  arms,  and  tears  the  sands  bedew. 
For  such  a  warrior,  Thetis  aids  their  wo, 
Melts  their  strong  hearts,  and  bids  their  eyes  to  flow. 
But  chief,  Pelides:  thick-succeeding  sighs 
Burst  from  his  heart,  and  torrents  from  his  eyes: 
His  slaughtering  hands,  yet  red  with  blood,  he  laid 
On  his  dead  friend's  cold  breast,  and  thus  he  said: 

"All  hail,  Patroclus!  let  thy  honour'd  ghost 
Hear,  and  rejoice  on  Pluto's  dreary  coast; 
Behold!  Achilles*  promise  is  complete; 
The  bloody  Hector  stretch'd  before  thy  feet 
ho]  to  the  doga  his  carcase  I  resign; 
And  twelve  sad  victims  of  the  Trojan  line. 
Sacred  to  vengeance,  instant  shall  expire : 
Their  lives  efiiised  around  thy  funeral  pyre." 

Gloomy  he  said ;  and,  horrible  to  view. 
Before  the  bier  the  bleeding  Hector  threw. 
Prone  on  the  dusL     The  Myrmidons  around 
Unbraced  their  armour,  and  their  steeds  unbound. 
All  to  Achilles*  sable  ship  repair. 
Frequent  and  full,  the  genial  feast  to  share. 
Now  from  the  well-fed  swine  black  smokes  aspire, 
The  bristly  victims  hissing  o'er  the  fire: 
The  huge  ox,  bellowing,  falls;  with  feebler  cries 
Expires  the  goat;  the  sheep  in  silence  dies. 
Around  the  hero's  prostrate  body  flow'd. 
In  one  promiscuous  stream,  the  reeking  blood. 
And  now  a  band  of  Argive  monarchs  brings 
The  glorious  victor  to  the  king  of  kings. 
From  his  dead  friend' the  pensive  warrior  went, 
With  steps  unwilling,  to  the  regal  tent. 
Th'  attending  heralds,  as  by  office  bound, 
With  kindled  flames  the  tripod-vase  surround; 
To  cleanse  his  conquering  hands  from  hostile  gore. 
They  urged  in  vain;  the  chief  refused,  and  swore: 

"No  drop  shall  touch  me,  by  almighty  Jovel 
The  first  and  greatest  of  the  gods  above! 
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Ti)I  OD  the  pyre  I  place  thee ;  till  I  rear 

The  grassy  mound,  and  clip  thy  sacred  hair. 

Some  ease,  at  least,  those  pious  rites  may  give, 

And  soothe  my  sorrows  while  I  bear  to  live. 

Howe'er,  reluctant  as  I  am,  I  stay. 

And  share  your  feasta;  but,  with  the  dawn  of  day,        9 

O  king  of  meni  it  claims  thy  royal  care, 

That  Greece  the  warrior's  funeral  pile  prepare. 

And  bid  the  forest  fall  (such  rites  are  paid 

To  heroes  slumbering  in  eternal  shade). 

Then,  when  his  earthly  part  shaK  mount  in  fire. 

Let  the  leagued  squadrons  to  their  posts  retire." 

He  spoke;  they  hear  him,  and  the  word  obey; 
The  rage  of  hunger  and  of  thirst  allay, 
Then  ease  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day. 
But  great  Pelides,  stretch'd  along  the  shore,  7 

Where  dash'd  on  rocks  the  broken  billows  roar,  ■ 
Lies  inly  groaning ;  while  on  either  hand 
The  martial  Myrmidons  confus'dly  stand. 
Along  the  grass  his  languid  members  fall, 
Tired  with  his  chase  around  the  Trojan  wall: 
Hush'd  by  the  murmurs  of  the  rolling  deep. 
At  length  he  sinks  in  the  soft  arms  of  sleep. 
When,  lol  the  shade,  before  his  cloung  eyes. 
Of  sad  PatrocluB  rose,  or  seem'd  to  rise ; 
In  the  same  robe  he  living  wore,  he  came;  8 

In  stature,  voice,  and  pleasing  look,  the  same. 
The  form  familiar  hover'd  o'er  his  head: 

"And  sleeps  Achilles?"  thus  the  phantom  aaid; 
"Sleeps  my  Achilles,  his  Patroclus  dead? 
Living,  I  seem'd  his  dearest,  tenderest  care, 
But  now,  forgot,  I  wander  in  the  air. 
Let  my  pale  corse  the  rites  of  burial  know. 
And  give  me  entrance  in  the  reahns  below: 
Till  then  the  spirit  finds  no  resting-place, 
But  here  and  there,  th'  unbodied  spectres  chase  9 

The  vagrant  dead  around  the  dark  abode, 
Forbid  to  cross  th'  irremeable  flood. 
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Now  give  thy  hand:  for  to  the  farther  shore 

When  once  we  pass,  the  soul  returns  no  more: 

When  once  the  Jast  funereal  flames  ascend, 

No  more  shall  meet  Achilles  and  his  friend; 

No  more  our  thoughts  to  those  we  loved  make  known, 

Or  quit  the  dearest,  to  converse  alone. 

Me  fate  has  sever'd  from  the  sons  of  earth. 

The  &te  foredoom'd  that  waited  from  my  birth:  100 

Thee  too  it  waits;  before  the  Trojan  wall, 

Ev'n  great  and  godlike  thou,  art  doom'd  to  fall. 

Hear  then;  and  as  in  fate  and  love  we  join. 

Ah,  suffer  that  my  bones  may  rest  with  thine! 

Together  have  we  lived;  together  bred; 

One  house  received  us,  and  one  table  fed : 

That  golden  urn  thy  goddess-mother  gave, 

May  mix  our  ashes  in  one  common  grave." 
"And  is  it  thou?"  he  answered:  "to  my  sight 

Once  more  retum'st  thou  from  the  realms  of  night?     110 

Oh,  more  than  brother!     Think  each  office  paid, 

Whate'er  can  rest  a  discontented  shade ; 

But  grant  one  last  embrace,  unhappy  boy  I 

Afford,  at  least,  that  melancholy  joy." 
He  said ;  and  with  his  longing  arms  essay'd 

Id  vain  to  grasp  the  vi^ouary  shade ; 

Like  a  thin  smoke  be  sees  the  spirit  Hy, 

And  hears  a  feeble,  lamentable  cry. 

Coahised  be  wakes;  amazement  breaks  the  bands 

Of  golden  sleep,  and,  starting  from  the  sands^  120 

Pensive  he  muses  with  uplifted  hands : 

"'Tis  true,  'tis  certain;  man,  though  dead,  retains 

Fart  of  himself;  th'  immortal  mind  remains: 

The  form  subsists  without  the  body's  aid. 

Atrial  semblance,  and  an  empty  shade  1 

This  night  my  friend,  so  late  in  battle  lost. 

Stood  at  my  side,  a  pensive,  plaintive  ghost; 

Ev'n  now  fiimiliar,  as  in  hfe,  he  came, 

Alas!  how  difierent,  yet  how  like  the  samel" 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  each  eye  grew  big  with  tears;    130  ■ 

And  now  the  rosy-finger'd  Mom  appears, 
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Shows  every  mournful  &ce,  with  tears  o'erspread. 

And  glares  on  the  pale  visage  of  the  dead. 

But  Agamemnon,  as  the  rites  demand. 

With  mules  and  wagons  sends  a  chosen  band. 

To  load  the  timber  and  the  pile  to  rear; 

A  charge  consign'd  to  Merion's  faithful  care. 

With  proper  instruments  they  take  the  road. 

Axes  to  cut,  and  ropes  to  sling  the  load. 

First  march  the  heavy  mules,  securely  slow,  14 

Cer  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o'er  rocks,  they  go: 

Jumping,  high  o'er  the  shrubs  of  the  rough  ground. 

Rattle  the  clattering  cars,  and  the  shock'd  axles  bound. 

But  when  arrived  at  Ida's  spreading  woods, 

(Fur  Ida,  water'd  with  descending  floods,) 

Loud  sounds  the  axe,  redoubling  strokes  on  strokes; 

On  all  sides  round  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 

Headlong.     Deep-echoing  groan  the  thickets  browa; 

Then  rustling,  crackling,  crashing,  thunder  down. 

The  wood  the  Grecians  cleave,  prepared  to  burn;        15 

And  the  slow  mules  the  same  rough  road  return. 

The  sturdy  woodmen  equal  burdens  bore 

(Such  charge  was  given  them)  to  the  sandy  shore; 

There,  on  the  spot  which  great  Achilles  show'd. 

They  eased  their  shoulders,  and  disposed  the  load ; 

Circling  around  the  place,  where  times  to  come 

Shall  view  Patroclus'  and  Achilles'  tomb. 

The  hero  bids  his  martial  troops  appear. 

High  on  their  cars,  in  all  the  pomp  of  war; 

Each  in  refulgent  arms  his  limbs  attires,  IG' 

All  mount  their  chariots,  combatants  and  squires. 

The  chariots  first  proceed,  a  shining  train; 

Then  clouds  of  foot,  that  smoke  along  the  plain ; 

Next  these  a  melancholy  band  appear. 

Amidst,  lay  dead  Patroclus  on  the  bier: 

O'er  ail  the  corse  their  scatter'd  locks  they  throw. 

Achilles  next,  oppress'd  with  mighty  wo. 

Supporting  with  his  hand  the  hero's  head, 

Bends  o'er  th*  extended  body  of  the  dead. 
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Patroclus  decent  on  th*  appointed  ground  ] 

They  placed,  and  heap  the  sylran  pile  around. 

But  great  Achilles  stands  apart  in  prayer, 

And  from  his  head  divides  the  yellow  hair; 

Those  curling  locks,  which  from  his  youth  he  vow'd, 

And  sacred  grew,  to  Sperchius'  honour'd  flood : 

Then,  sighing,  to  the  deep  liis  locks  he  cast, 

And  roli'd  his  eye  around  the  watery  waste: 

"Sperchius!  whose  waves  in  mazy  errors  lost, 
Delightful  roll  along  my  native  coast ! 
To  whom  we  vainly  vow'd,  at  our  return,  1 

These  locks  to  &1I,  and  hecatombs  to  bum; 
Full  fifty  rams  to  bleed  in  sacrifice. 
Where  to  the  day  thy  silver  fountains  rise, 
And  where,  in  shade  of  consecrated  bowers. 
Thy  altars  stand,  perfumed  with  native  flowers ; 
So  vow'd  my  father,  but  he  vow'd  in  vain: 
No  more  Achilles  sees  his  native  plain. 
In  that  vain  hope,  these  hairs  no  longer  grow; 
Patroclus  bears  them  to  the  shades  below." 

Thus  o'er  Patroclus  while  the  hero  pray'd,  1 

Oo  his  cold  hand  the  sacred  locks  he  laid. 
Once  more  afresh  the  Grecian  sorrows  flow; 
And  now  the  sun  had  set  upon  their  wo; 
But  to  the  king  of  men  thus  spoke  the  chief: 

"Enough,  AtridesI  give  the  troops  relief: 
Permit  the  mourning  legions  to  retire, 
And  let  the  chiefs  alone  attend  the  pyre; 
The  pious  care  be  ours  the  dead  to  bum." 

He  sfud:  the  people  to  their  ships  return;  3 

While  those  deputed  to  inter  the  sliun, 
Heap  with  a  rising  pyramid  the  plain. 
A  hundred  foot  in  length,  a  hundred  wide, 
The  growing  structure  spreads  on  every  side: 
High  on  the  top  the  manly  corse  they  lay. 
And  well-fed  sheep,  and  sable  oxen  slay: 
Achilles  cover'd  with  their  fat  the  dead. 
And  the  piled  victims  round  the  body  spread; 
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Ttien  jars  of  honey,  and  of  fragrant  oil, 

Suspends  around,  low-bending  o'er  the  pile.  210 

Four  sprightly  coursers,  with  a  deadly  groan, 

Pour  forth  their  lives,  and  on  the  pyre  are  thrown. 

Of  nine  large  dogs,  domestic  at  his  board. 

Fall  two,  selected  to  attend  their  lord. 

Then  last  of  all,  and  horrible  to  tell, 

Sad  sacrifice !  twelve  Trojan  captives  fell. 

On  these  the  rage  of  fire  victorious  preys. 

Involves  and  joins  them  in  one  common  blaze. 

Smear'd  with  the  bloody  rites,  he  stands  on  high, 

And  calls  the  spirit,  with  a  dreadfiil  cry: 

"AH  hail,  Patroclusi  let  thy  vengeful  ghost  220 

Hear  and  exult,  on  Pluto's  dreary  coast 
Beheld,  Achilles'  promise  fully  paid, 
Twelve  Trojan  heroes  offer'd  to  thy  shade. 
But  heavier  fates  on  Hector's  coree  attend, 
Saved  from  the  flames  for  hungry  dogs  to  rend." 

So  spake  he,  threatening!  but  the  gods  made  vain' 
His  threat,  and  guard  inviolate  the  slain; 
Celestial  Venus  hover'd  o'er  his  head, 
And  roseate  unguents,  heavenly  fragrance  shed: 
She  watch'd  him  all  the  night,  and  all  the  day,  230 

And  drovethe blood-hounds  from  their  destined  prey. 
Nor  sacred  Phoebus  less  employ'd  his  care: 
He  pour'd  around  a  veil  of  gather'd  air, 
And  kept  the  nerves  undried,  the  flesh  entire, 
Against  the  solar  beam  and  Sirian  fire. 

Nor  yet  the  pile,  where  dead  Patroclus  lies, 
Smokes,  nor  as  yet  the  sullen  flames  arise; 
But  feat  beside,  Achilles  stood  in  prayer. 
Invoked  the  gods  whose  spirit  moves  the  air. 
And  victims  promised,  and  libations  cast,  340 

To  gentle  Zephyr  and  the  Boreal  blast: 
He  call'd  th'  atrial  powers,  along  the  skies 
To  breathe,  and  wfaiBper  to  the  fires  to  rise. 
The  winged  Iria  heard  the  hero's  call. 
And  instant  basten'd  to  their  airy  hflW, 
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Where,  in  old  Zephyr'a  open  courts  on  high, 

Sat  all  the  blustering  brethren  of  the  sky. 

She  shone  amidst  them,  on  her  painted  bow; 

The  rocky  paremeDt  glitter'd  with  the  show. 

All  from  the  banquet  rise,  and  each  invites  250 

The  various  goddess  to  partake  the  rites. 

"Not  so,"  the  dame  replied;  "I  baste  to  go 
To  sacred  Ocean  and  the  floods  below: 
Ev'n  now  our  solemn  hecatombs  attend. 
And  Heaven  is  feasting  on  the  world's  green  end, 
With  righteous  .iHthiops  (uncorrupted  train  1) 
Far  on  th'  extremest  limits  of  the  main. 
But  Peleus'  son  entreats,  with  sacrifice, 
The  Western  Spirit,  and  the  North,  to  rise; 
Let  on  Patroclus*  pile  your  blast  be  driven,  200  , 

And  bear  the  blazing  honours  high  to  heaven." 

Swifl  as  the  word,  she  vanish'd  from  their  view; 
Swift  as  the  word,  the  winds  tumultuous  flew; 
Forth  burst  the  stormy  band  with  thundering  roar. 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  clouds  are  toss'd  before. 
To  the  wide  main  then  stooping  from  the  skies. 
The  heaving  deeps  in  watery  mountaiiw  rise: 
Troy  feels  the  blast  along  her  shaking  walls. 
Till  on  the  pile  the  gather'd  tempest  falls. 
The  structure  crackles  in  the  roaring  fires,  2T0 

And  all  the  night  the  plenteous  flame  aspires; 
All  night  Achilles  hails  Fatroclus'  soul, 
With  large  libations  from  the  golden  bowl. 
As  a  poor  father,  helpless  and  undone. 
Mourns  o'er  the  ashes  of  an  only  son. 
Takes  a  sad  pleasure  the  last  bones  to  bum. 
And  pour  in  tears,  ere  yet  they  close  the  urn: 
So  stay'd  Achilles,  circling  round  the  shore. 
So  watch'd  the  flames,  till  now  they  flame  no  more. 
'Twas  when,  emerging  through  the  shades  of  night,    280 
The  morning  planet  told  th*  approach  of  light;    ■ 
And  fast  behind,  Aurora's  warmer  ray 
O'er  the  broad  ocean  pour'd  the  golden  day: 
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Then  sunk  the  blaze,  the  pile  no  longer  burn'd, 
Aud  to  their  caves  the  whistling  winds  return'd ; 
Across  the  Thracian  seas  their  course  they  bore;  . 
The  ruffled  seas  beneath  their  passage  roar. 

Then  parting  from  the  pile,  he  ceased  (o  weep, 
And  sunk  to  quiet  in  th'  embrace  of  sleep. 
Exhausted  with  his  grief.     Meanwhile,  the  crowd 
Of  thronging  Grecians  round  Achilles  stood ; 
The  tumult  waked  him:  from  Itis  eyes  he  shook 
Unwilling  slumber,  and  the  chiefs  bespoke: 

"Ye  kings  and  princes  of  th'  Achaiao  name: 
First  let  us  quench  the  yet-remaining  flame 
With  sable  wine:  then  (as  the  rites  direct) 
The  hero's  bones  with  careful  view  select: 
(Apart,  and  easy  to  be  known,  they  lie, 
Amidst  the  heap,  and  obvious  to  the  eye: 
The  rest  around  the  margin  will  be  seen 
Promiscuous,  steeds  and  immolated  men.) 
These,  wrapp'd  in  double  cawls  of  fat,  prepare; 
And  in  the  golden  vase  dispose  with  care: 
There  let  them  rest,  with  decent  honour  laid. 
Till  I  shall  follow  to  th'  infernal  shade. 
Meantime,  erect  the  tomb  with  pious  hands, 
A  common  structure  on  the  humble  sands; 
Hereafter  Greece  some  nobler  work  may  raise. 
And  late  posterity  record  our  praise." 

The  Greeks  obey;  where  yet  the  embers  glow 
Wide  o'er  the  pile  the  sable  wine  they  throw, 
And  deep  subsides  the  ashy  heap  below. 
Next  the  white  bones  his  sad  companions  place. 
With  tears  collected,  in  the  golden  vase. 
The  sacred  relics  to  the  tent  they  b<»«: 
The  um  a  veil  of  linen  cover'd  o'er. 
That  done,  they  Ud  the  sepulchre'  aspire. 
And  cast  ^e  deep  foundaticms  round  the  pyre; 
High  in  the  midst  they  heap  the  swelHng  bed 
Of  rising  earth,  memorial  of  the  dead. 

The  swarming  populace  the  chief  detains, 
And  leads  amidst  a  wide  extent  of  plains; 
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'There  p!ao«d  them  round:  then  from  the  ships  proceeds 
A  trtuB  of  oxen,  mules,  and  stately  steeds. 
Vases  and  tripods  (for  the  funeral  games). 
Resplendent  brass,  and  more  resplendent  dames. 
First  stood  the  prizes  to  reward  the  force 
Of  rapid  racers  in  the  dusty  course; 
A  woman  for  the  first,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
SkiU'd  in  the  needle  and  the  labouring  loom:  330 

And  a  large  vase,  where  two  bright  handles  rise. 
Of  twenty  measures  its  capacious  size. 
The  second  victor  claims  a  mare  unbroke, 
Big  with  a  mule,  imknowing  of  the  yoke: 
The  third  a  charger  yet  untouch'd  by  flame; 
Four  ample  measures. held  the  shining  frame: 
Two  golden  talents  for  the  fourth  were  placed. 
An  ample  double  bowl  contents  the  last. 
These  in  fair  order  ranged  upon  the  pimn, 
The  hero,  rising,  thus  address'd  the  train:  340 

"Behold  the  prizes,  valiant  Greeks!  decreed 
To  the  brave  rulers  of  the  racing  steed ; 
Frizes  which  none  beside  ourself  could  gain, 
Should  our  immortal  coursers  take  the  plain, 
(A  race  unrival'd,  which  from  Ocean's  god 
Feleus  received,  and  on  his  son  bestow'd.) 
But  this  no  time  our  vigour  to  display; 
Nor  suit  with  them  the  games  of  this  sad  day ; 
Lost  is  Fatroclus  now,  that  wont  to  deck 
Their  flowing  manes,  and  sleek  their  glossy  neck. 
Sad,  as  they  shared  in  human  grief,  they  stand,  350 

And  trail  those  graceiial  honours  on  the  sand; 
Let  others  for  the  noble  task  prepare. 
Who  trust  the  courser  and  the  flying  car." 

Fired  at  his  word,  the  rival  racers  rise: 
But  far  the  first,  Eumelus,  hopes  the  prize. 
Famed  through  Fieria  for  the  fleetest  breed, 
And  skill'd  to  manage  the  high-bounding  steed. 
With  equal  ardour  bold  Tydides  swell'd. 
The  steeds  of  Tros  beneaUi  his  yoke  compell'd,  300 
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(Which  late  obey'd  the  Dardan  chiefs  command, 

When  scarce  a  god  redeem'd  him  from  his  hand.)  % 

Then  Menelaiia  his  Podargus  brings, 

And  the  famed  courser  of  the  king  of  kings: 

Whom  rich  Echepolus  (more  rich  than  brave). 

To  'scape  the  wars,  to  Agamemnon  gave 

(^the  her  name),  at  home  to  end  his  days;' 

Base  weahh  preferring  to  eternal  praise. 

Next  him  Antilochus  demands  the  course, 

With  beating  heart,  and  cheers  his  Pylian  horse.  3 

Experienced  Nestor  gives  his-  son  the  reins. 

Directs  his  judgment,  and  his  heat  restrains; 

Nor  idly  warms  the  hoary  sire,  nor  hears 

The  prudent  son  with  unattending  ears. 

"My  son!  though  youthful  ardour  fire  thy  breast. 
The  gods  have  loved  thee,  and  with  arts  have  blesa'd 
Neptune  and  Jove  on  thee  conferr'd  the  skill 
Swift  round  the  goal  to  turn  the  flying  wheel. 
To  guide  thy  conduct, little  precept  needs; 
But  slow,  and  past  their  vigour,  are  my  steeds.  S 

Fear  not  thy  rivals,  though  for  swiflnesa  known ; 
Compare  those  rivals'  judgment  and  thy  own: 
It  is  not  strength,  but  art,  obtains  the  prize. 
And  to  be  swifl  is  less  than  to  be  wise. 
'Tis  more  by  art  than  force  of  numerous  strokes, 
The  dextrous  woodman  shapes  the  stubborn  oaks; 
By  art  the  pilot  through  the  boiling  deep 
And  howling  tempest,  steers  the  fearless  ship; 
And  'tis  the  artist  wins  the  glorious  course, 
Not  those  who  trust  in  chariots  and  in  horse.  & 

In  vain,  unskilful  to  the  goal  they  strive, 
And  short  or  wide,  th'  ungovern'd  courser  drive: 
While  with  sure  skill,  though  with  inferior  steeds. 
The  knowing  racer  to  his  end  proceeds: 
Fix'd  on  the  goal,  his  eye  foreruns  the  course. 
His  hand  unerring  steers  the  steady  horse. 
And  now  contracts  and  now  extends  the  rein. 
Observing  still  the  foremost  on  the  plun. 
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Mark  then  the  goal ;  'tis  easy  to  be  found ; 

Yoa  aged' trunk,  a  cubit  from  the  ground;  4( 

Of  some  once  stately  oak  the  last  remains, 

Or  hardy  fir,  unperish'd  with  the  rains: 

Enclosed  with  atones,  conspicuous  from  afar; 

And  round  a  circle  for  the  wheeling  car 

(Some  tomb,  perhaps,  of  old,  ihe  dead  to  grace; 

Or  then,  ai  now,  the  limit  of  a  race) : 

Bear  close  to  this,  and  warily  proceed, 

A  little  bending  to  the  left-hand  steed, 

But  urge  the  right,  and  give  him  all  the  reins. 

While  thy  strict  hand  his  fellow's  head  restrains,  41 

And  turns  him  short;  till,  doubting  as  they  roll. 

The  wheel's  round  naves  appear  to  brush  the  goal. 

Yet  (not  to  break  the  car,  or  lame  the  horse,) 

Clear  of  the  stony  heap  direct  the  course: 

Lest,  through  incaution  failing,  thou  may'st  be 

A  joy  to  others,  a  reproach  to  me. 

So  shall  thou  pass  the  goal,  secure  of  mind, 

And  leave  unskilful  swiftness  &r  behind; 

Though  thy  fierce  rival  drove  the  matchless  steed 

Which  bore  Adraslus,  of  celestial  breed ;  4S 

Or  the  famed  race,  through  all  the  regions  known. 

That  whirt'd  the  car  of  proud  Laomedon." 

Thus  (nought  unsaid)  the  much-advising  sage 
Concludes;  then  sate,  stiff  with  unwieldy  age. 
Next  bold  Meriones  was  seen  to  rise, 
The  last,  but  not  least  ardent  for  the  prize. 
They  mount  their  seats;  the  lots  their  place  dispose: 
(RoU'd  in  his  helmet,  these  Achilles  throws.) 
Young  Nestor  leads  the  race:  Eumelus  then; 
And  next  the  brother  of  the  king  of  men.  il 

Thy  lot,  Meriones,  the  fourth  was  cast ; 
And  far  the  bravest,  Diomed,  was  last. 
They  stand  in  order,  an  impatient  train; 
Pelides  points  the  barrier  on  the  plain. 
And  sends  before  old  Fhcenix  to  the  place. 
To  mark  the  racers,  and  to  judge  the  race. 
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At  once  the  coursen  from  the  barrier  bound ; 
The  lifted  scourges  all  at  mce  resound ; 
Their  heart,  their  eyes,  their  voice,  they  send  before, 
And  up  the  champaign  thunder  from  the  shore;  4 

Thick,  where  they  drive,  the  dusty  clouds  arise, 
And  the  lost  courser  in  the  whirlwind  flies; 
Loose  on  their  shoulders  the  long  manes,  reclmed. 
Float  in  their  speed,  and  dance  upon  the  wind: 
The  smoking  chariots,  rapid  as  they  bound, 
Now  seem  to  touch  the  sky,  and  now  the  ground. 
While  hot  for  fame,  and  conquest  all  their  care, . 
(Each  o'er  his  flying  courser  hung  in  air,) 
Erect  with  ardour,  poised  upon  the  rein. 
They  pant,  they  stretch,  tbey  shout  along  the  plain. 
Now  the  last  compass  fetch'd  around  the  goal,  4l 

At  the  near  prize  each  gathers  all  his  soul; 
Each  buTiks  with  double  hope,  with  double  pain, 
Tears  up  the  shore,  and  thunders  tow'rd  the  main. 
First  flew  Eumelus  on  Pheretiao  steeds; 
With  those  of  Tros  bold  Diomed  succeeds; 
Close  on  Eumelus'  back  they  puS"  the  wind, 
And  seem  just  mounting  on  his  car  behind; 
Full  on  his  neck  he  feels  the  sultry  breeze. 
And,  hovering  o'er,  their  stretching  shadow  sees.         41 
Then  had  he  lost,  or  left  a  doubtful  prize: 
But  angry  Fhcnbus  to  Tydides  flies. 
Strikes  from  his  hand  the  scourge,  and  renders  vain 
His  matchless  horses'  labour  on  the  plain. 
Rage  fills  bis  eye  with  anguish  to  survey, 
Snatch'd  from  his  hope,  the  glories  of  the  day. 
The  fraud  celestial  Pallas  seea  with  pain. 
Springs  to  her  knight,  and  gives  the  scourge  again, 
And  fills  his  steeds  with  vigour.     At  a  stroke. 
She  breaks  his  rival's  chariot  from  the  yoke;  4' 

No  more  their  way  the  startled  horses  held; 
The  car  reversed  came  rattling  on  the  field ; 
Shot  headlong  from  his  seat,  beside  the  wheel, 
Froae  on  the  dust  th'  unhappy  master  fell ; 
Go 
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His  batter'd  &ce  and  elbows  itrike  the  ground ; 

Nose,  mouth,  and  front,  ooe  undistinguish'd  wound: 

Grief  stops  his  voice,  a  torrent  drowns  his  eyes; 

Before  him  far  the  glad  Tydides  flies;- 

Minerva's  spirit  drives  his  matchless  pace, 

And  crowns  him  victor  of  the  labour'd  race.  480 

The  next,  though  distant,  Menelaus  succeeds; 
While  thus  young  Nestor  animates  his  steeds: 
"Now,  now,  my  generoas  pur,  exert  your  force; 
Not  that  we  hope  to  match  Tydides'  horse. 
Since  great  Minerva  wings  their  rapid  way, 
And  gives  their  lord  the  honours  of  the  day. 
But  rich  AtridesI  shall  hia  mare  out-go 
Your  swiftness,  vanquish'd  by  a  female  fbel 
Through  your  neglect,  i^  lagging  (m  the  plain. 
The  last  ignoble  gift  be  all  we  gain,  490 

No  ntore  shall  Nestor's  hand  your  food  supply. 
The  old  man's  fury  rises,  and  ye  die. 
Haste  then ;  yon  narrow  road  before  our  sight 
Presents  ih'  occasion,  could  we  use  it  right," 

Thus  he.     The  coursers,  at  their  master's  threat; 
Widi  qtucker  steps  the  sounding  champaign  beat. 
And  now  Antilochus  with  nice  survey 
tftserves  the  compass  of  the  bollow  way. 
'Twaa  where  by  force  of  wintry  torrents  torn. 
Fast  by  the  road  a  precipice  was  worn; 
Here,  where  but  one  could  pass  to  shun  the~  throng,     500 
The  Spartan  hero's  chariot  smoked  along. 
Close  up  the  venturous  youth  resolves  to  keep. 
Still  edging  near,  and  bears  him  tow'rd  the  steep. 
Atrides,  trembling,  casta  his  eye  below. 
And  wonders  at  the  rashness  of  his  foe. 

"Holdl  stay  your  steeds  I     What  madness  thus  to  ride 
This  narrow  way:  take  larger  field,"  he  cried, 
"Or  both  must  fall."     Atridea  cried  ia  vain; 
He  flies  more  last,  and  throws  up  all  the  rein.  510 

Far  as  an  able  arm  the  disc  can  aend. 
When  youthful  rivals  their  fijll  force  extend, 
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So  far,  Antitocinm!  thy  chariot  Sew 

Before  tbe  king:  he,  cautious,  backward  drew 

His  horse  compelM ;  foreboding  in  his  fears 

The  rattling  ruin  of  the  dashing  cars, 

The  floundering  coursers  rolling  on  the  plain. 

And  conquest  hist,  through  frantic  haste  to  gain; 

But  thus  upbraids  his  nval  as  he  flies: 

"Go,  iiirions  youth  I  ungenerous  and  unwise  I 
Go,  but  expect  not  111  the  prize  resign; 
Add  perjury  to  fraud,  and  make  it  thine." 
Then  to  his  steeds  with  all  his  force  he  cries: 
"Be  swift,  be  vigorous,  and  regain  the  prize ! 
Your  rivals,  destitute  of  youthful  force, 
With  fdntiug  knees  shall  labour  in  the  course, 
And  yield  the  glory  yours." — The  steeds  obey; 
Already  at  their  heels  they  wing  their  way, 
And  seem  already  to  retrieve  the  day. 
Meantime,  the  Grecians,  in  a  ring,  beheld 
The  coursers  bounding  o'er  the  dusty  field. 
The  first  who  mark'd  them  was  the  Cretan  king: 
High,  on  0.  rising  ground,  above  the  ring, 
The  monarch  sate;  from  whence,  with  sure  survey. 
He  well  observed  the  chief  who  led  the  way. 
And  heard,  from  &r,  his  animating  cries; 
And  saw  the  foremost  steed  with  sharpen'd  eyes; 
On  whose  broad  front  a  blaze  of  shining  white, 
Like  the  full  moon,  stood  obvious  to  the  sight. 
He  saw;  and,  rising,  to  the  Greeks  begun: 

"Are  yonder  horse  discem'd  by  me  done? 
Or  can  ye  all  another  chief  survey. 
And  other  steeds,  than  lately  led  the  wayT 
Those,  though  the  swiftest,  by  some  god  withheld. 
Lie,  sure  disabled,  in  the  middle  field: 
For,  since  the  goal  they  doubled,  round  the  plain 
I  search  to  find  them,  but  I  search  in  vain. 
Perchance  the  reins  forsook  the  driver's  tiand, 
And,  tum'd  too  abort,  he  tumbled  on  the  strand. 
Shot  from  the  chariot;  while  his  coursers  stray 
With  frantic  fury  from  the  destined  way. 
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RiM  theo  wMne  other,  and  inSorm  my  n^; 
For  these  dim  eye§,  periwps,  diacem  not  right. 
Yet  Bure  he  seeau  (to  judge  by  ihape  and  air) 
The  great  ^tolian  chie^  renown'd  in  war." 

"Old  manr  Odeoi  nubly  thus  repiiea, 
"Thy  toogue  too  hastily  confers  tiie  prize; 
Of  those  who  view  the  course,  not  sharpest  eyed 
Nor  youngest,  yet  tlie  readiest  to  decide^ 
Eumelo^  steedi^  higb-boooding  in  the  chas^ 
StiJl,  as  at  first,  unriTal'd  lead  the  race: 
I  well  discern  liim  as  be  shakes  the  nan. 
And  hear  bis  shouts  Tictoiioua  o'er  the  plain." 

Thus  he.     Idomeneus,  incensed,  rejoin'd: 
"Barbarous  of  wordsl  and  arrogant  of  miodi 
Contentious  prince,  of  all  the  Greeks  beside 
The  last  in  merit,  as  the  first  in  pride  I 
To  rile  reproach  what  answer  can  we  make  I 
A  goblet,  or  a  tripod  let  us  stake. 
And  be  the  fciog  the  judge.     The  most  unwise 
Will  learn  their  rashness,  when  they  pay  the  price." 

He  stud:  and  Ajaz,  by  mad  passion  borne. 
Stem  bad  replied;  fierce  acorn,  enhancing  scorn, 
To  fell  extremes;  but  Thetis'  god-iike  son 
Awful  amidst  them  rose,  and  thus  begun: 

"Forbear,  ye  chiefs  I  reproachful  to  ctrntend; 
Much  would  you  blame,  should  others  thus  ofiend : 
And,  lo !  th'  approaching  steeds  your  contest  end." 

No  sooner  had  he  spoke,  but,  thundering  near. 
Drives  through  a  stream  of  dust  the  charioteer. 
High  o'er  his  head  the  circling  lash  he  wields; 
His  bounding  horses  scarcely  touch  the  fields:' 
His  car  amidst  the  dusty  whirlwind  roU'd, 
Bright  with  the  mingled  blaze  of  tin  and  gold, 
Refulgent  through  the  cloud :  no  eye  could  find 
The  track  his  flying  wheels  had  left  behind: 
And  the  fierce  coursers  urged  their  rapid  pace 
So  swift,  it  seem'd  a  flight,  and  not  a  race. 
Now  victor  at  the  goal  Tydides  stands, 
Quits  his  bright  car,  and  springs  upon  the  sands;     , 
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From  the  hot  Bteeda  the  sweaty  torreats  stream ; 
The  well-piied  whip  is  hung  athwart  the  beam: 
With  joy  brave  Stheaelus  receireB  the  prize. 
The  tripod-vase,  and  dame  with  radiant  eyes: 
These  to  the  ships  his  train  triumphant  leads; 
The  chief  himself  anyokes  the  panting  steeds. 

Young  Nestor  follows  (who  by  art,  not  force, 
O'er-pass'd  Atrides)  second  in  the  course. 
Behind,  Atrides  urged  the  race,  more  near 
Than  to  the  courser  in  his  swifi  career  60( 

The  following  car,  just  touching  with  his  heel 
And  brushing  with  his  tail  the  whirling  wheel : 
Such,  and  so  narrow,  now  the  space  between 
The  rivals,  late  so  distuit  on  the  green: 
So  BOOD  swift  ^the  her  lost  ground  regain'd, 
One  length,  one  moment,  had  the  race  obtain'd. 

Merion  pursued,  at  greater  distance  still, 
With  tardier  coursers,  and  inferior  skill. 
Last  came,  Admetus  I  thy  unhappy-  son : 
Slow  dragg'd  the  steeds  hia  batter'd  chariot  on:  '61( 

Achilles  saw,  and,  pitying,  thus  begim: 

"Behold!  the  man  whose  matchless  art  surpass'd 
The  sons  of  Greece!  the  ablest,  yet  the  last! 
Fortune  denies,  but  justice  bids  us  pay 
(Since  great  Tydides  bears  the  first  away) 
To  him  the  second  honours  of  the  day. 

The  Greeks  consent  with  loud  applauding  cries, 
And  then  Eumelus  had  received  the  prize; 
But  youthful  Nestor,  jealous  of  his  fame, 
Th'  award_  opposes,  and  asserts  his  claim,  62( 

"Think  not,"  he  cries,  "I  tamely  will  resign, 
C^  Feieus*  son  I  the  mare  so  justly  mine. 
What  if  the  gods,  the  skilfiil  to  confound. 
Have  thrown  the  horse  and  horseman  to  the  ground? 
Perhaps  he  sought  not  Heaven  by  sacrifice, 
And,  TOWS  omitted,  forfeited  the  prize. 
If  yet  (distinction  to  thy  friend  to  show, 
And  please  a  soul  desirous  to  bestow) 
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8om«  ^ft  mast  grace  Eumelus,  view  thy  store 

Of  beauteous  handmaids,  steeds,  and  shining  ore;         630 

An  ample  present  let  him  thence  receive, 

^nd  Greece  shall  praise  thy  generous  thirst  to  give. 

But  this  my  prize  I  never  shall  forego: 

This,  ivho  but  touches,  warriors !  is  my  foe." 

Thus  spake  the  youth;  nor  did  his  words  offend; 
Pleased  with  the  well-tum'd  flattery  of  a  friend, 
Achilles  smiled:  "The  gift  proposed,"  he  cried, 
"Autilochus!  we  shall  ourself  provide. 
With  plates  of  brass  the  corslet  cover'd  o'er 
(The  same  renown'd  Asteropeus  wore),  640 

Whose  glittering  margins  raised  with  silver  shine, 
(No  vulgar  gift,)  Eumelus,  shall  be  thine." 

He  said:  Automedon,  at  his  command. 
The  corslet  brought,  and  gave  it  to  his  hand. 
Distinguish'd  by  his  friend,  his  bosom  glows 
With  generous  joy:  then  Menelaus  rose; 
The  herald  placed  the  sceptre  in  his  hands. 
And  still'd  the  clamour  of  the  shouting  bands 
Not  without  cause  incensed  at  Nestor's  son; 
And,  inly  grieving,  thus  the  king  begun:  650 

"The  praise  of  wisdom,  in  thy  youth  obtain'd. 
An  act  so  ra^h,  AntilochuB,  has  stain'd. 
Robb'd  of  my  glory,  and  my  just  reward. 
To  you,  O  Grecians  I  be  my  wrong  declared: 
So  not  a  leader  shall  our  conduct  blame. 
Or  judge  me  envious  of  a  rival's  fame. 
But  shall  not  we,  ourselves,  the  truth  maintain? 
What  needs  appealing  in  a  fact  so  plain? 
What  Greek  shall  blame  me,  if  I  bid  thee  rise,  * 
And  vindicate,  by  oath,  th'  ilNgotten  prize?  660 

Rise,  if  thou  dar'st,  before  thy  chariot  stand, 
The  driving  scourge  high-lifted  in  thy  hand; 
And  touch  thy  steeds,  and  swear,  thy  whole  intent 
Was  but  to  conquer,  not  to  circumvent 
Swear  by  that  god  whose  liquid  arms  surround 
The  globe, and  whose  dread  earthquakesheavethegrouod." 
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The  prudent  chief  with  calm  attention  heard  i 
Then  mildly  thus:  "Excuse,  if  youth  have  err'd: 
Superior  as  thou  art,  forgive  th'  offence, 
Xor  I  thy  equal,  or  in  yeara  or  Bense. 
Thou  know'st  the  errors  of  uuripen'd  age, 
Weak  are  its  counsels,  headlong  is  its  rage. 
The  pQze  I  quit,  if  thou  thy  wrath  resign; 
The  mare,  or  aught  thou  ask'st,  be  freely  thine; 
Ere  I  become  (from  thy  dear  friendship  torn) 
Hateful  to  thee,  and  to  the  gods  foresworn." 

So  spoke  Autilochus;  and  at  the  word 
The  mare  contested  to  the  king  restored. 
Joy  swells  hlg  soul:  as  when  the  vernal  grain 
Lifts  the  green  ear  above  the  epriugiug  plain, 
The  fields  their  vegetable  life  renew. 
And  laugh,  and  glitter  with  the  morning  dew : 
Such  joy  the  Spartau's  shining  fiice  o'erspread. 
And  lifted  his  gay  heart,  while  thus  he  said : 

"Still  may  our  souls,  oh,  generous  youthi  agree; 
'Tis  now  Atrides'  turn  to  yield  to  thee. 
Rash  heat  perhaps  a  moment  might  control. 
Not  break  the  settled  temper  of  thy  soul. 
Not  but,  my  friend,  'tis  still  the  wiser  way 
To  waive  contention  with  superior  sway: 
For,  aht  how  few,  who  should  like  thee  offend. 
Like  thee  have  talents  to  regain  the  friend  ? 
To  plead  indulgence,  and  thy  fault  atone. 
Suffice  thy  father's  merit  and  thy  own: 
Generous  alike,  for  me,  the  sire  and  sod 
Have  greatly  sufTer'd,  and  have  greatly  done. 
I  yield;  thiit  all  may  know,  my  soul  can  bend, 
Nor  is  my  pride  preferr'd  before  my  friend." 

He  said;  and,  pleased  his  passion  to  command, 
Resign'd  the  courser  to  Noeman's  hand, 
Friend  of  the  youthful  chief:  himself  content. 
The  shining  charger  to  his  vessel  sent. 

The  golden  talents  Merion  next  obtain'd;   . 
The  fifth  reward,  the  double  bowl,  remain'd. 
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Achilles  this  to  reverend  Nestor  bears, 
And  thus'the  purpose  of  his  gift  declares: 

"Accept  thou  this,  oh,  sacred  sire  I"  he  said, 
"In  dear  memorial  of  Patroclus  dead: 
Dead,  and  for  ever  lost,  Patroclus  lies, 
For  ever  snalch'd  from  our  desiring  eyes!  71') 

Take  thou  this  token  of  a  grateful  heart:  « 

Though  'tis  not  thine  to  hurl  the  distant  dart. 
The  quoit  to  toss,  the  ponderous  mace  to  wield, 
Or  urge  the  race,  or  wrestle  on  the  iield: 
Thy  pristine  vigour  age  has  overthrown. 
But  left  the  glory  of  the  past  thy  own." 

He  said;  and  placed  the  goblet  at  his  side. 
With  joy  the  venerable  king  replied: 

"Wisely  and  well,  my  son,  thy  words  have  proved 
A  senior  honour'd,  and  a  friend  beloved;  720 

Too  true  it  is,  deserted  of  my  strength, 
These  withered  arms  and  limbs  have  fail'd  at  length. 
Oh  I  had  I  now  that  force  I  felt  of  yore. 
Known  through  Buprasium  and  the  Pylian  shore  I 
Victorious  then  in  every  solemn  game, 
Ordain'd  to  Amarynces*  mighty  name; 
The  brave  Epeians  gave  my  glory  way; 
^tolians,  Fylians,  all  resign'd  the  day. 
I  quell'd  Clytomedes  in  fights  of  hand. 
And  backward  hurl'd  Ancieus  on  the  sand,  730 

Surpass'd  Iphyclus  in  the  swift  career, 
Fhyleus  and  Polydorus  with  the  spear. 
The  sons  of  Actor  won  the  prize  of  horse, 
But  won  by  numbers,  not  by  art  or  force: 
For  the  famed  twins,  impatient  to  survey, 
Prize  after  prize,  by  Nestor  borne  away, 
Sprung  to  their  car;  and,  with  united  pains. 
One  lash'd  the  coursers,  while  one  ruled  the  reins. 
Such  once  I  was!     Now  to  these  tasks  succeeds 
A  younger  race,  that  emulate  our  deeds:  740 

I  yield,  alas! — to  age  who  must  not  yield? — 
Though  once  the  foremost  hero  of  the  field. 
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Go  thou,  my  son!  by  generous  friendship  led, 
Vlth  martia]  honours  decorate  the  dead; 
While  pleased  I  take  the  gift  thy  hands  present 
(Pledge  of  benevolence  and  kind  intent); 
Rejoiced,  of  alt  the  numerous  Greeks,  to  see 
Not  one  but  honours  sacred  age  and  me: 
Those  'due  distinctions  thou  so  well  canst  pay, 
May  the  just  gods  return  another  day !" 

Proud  of  the  gift,  thus  spake  the  full  of  days 
Achilles  heard  him,  prouder  of  the  praise. 

The  prizes  next  are  order'd  to  the  field, 
For  the  bold  champions  who  the  ctestus  wield, 
A  stately  mule,  as  yet  by  toils  unbroke. 
Of  six  years  age,  unconscious  of  the  yoke, 
Is  to  the  circus  led,  and  firmly  bound ; 
Next  stands  a  goblet,  massy,  large,  and  round. 
Achilles,  rising,  thus:  "Let  Greece  excite 
Two  heroes  equal  to  this  hardy  fight; 
Who  dare  the  foe  with  lifted  arms  provoke. 
And  rush  beneath  the  long-descending  stroke. 
On  whom  Apollo  shall  the  palm  bestow. 
And  whom  the  Greeks  supreme  by  conquest  know, 
This  mule  his  dauntless  labours  shall  repay; 
The  vanquish'd  bear  the  massy  bowl  away." 

This  dreadful  combat  great  Epeus  chose, 
High  o'er  the  crowd,  enormous  bulkl  he  rose. 
And  seized  the  beast,  and  thus  began  to  say; 

"Stand  forth  some  man  to  bear  the  bowl  awayl 
(Prize  of  hia  ruin:)  for  who  dares  deny 
This  mule  my  right,  th'  undoubted  victor  I? 
Others,  'tis  owo'd,  in  fields  of  battle  shine, 
But  the  first  honours  of  this  fight  are  mine; 
For  who  excels  in  all?    Then  let  my  foe 
Draw  near,  but  first  his  certain  fortune  know: 
Secure,  this  hand  shall  his  whole  firame  confound, 
Mash  all  his  bones,  and  all  his  body  pound: 
So  let  his  friends  be  nigh,  a  needful  train, 
To  ti^ave  the  batter'd  carcase  off  the  plain." 
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Tbe  giant  spoke;  and  in  a  stupid  gaze 
The  host  beheld  him  silent  with  amazel 
Twas  thou,  EuryalusI  who  durst  aspire 
To  meet  his  might,  and  emulate  Uiy  sire, 
The  great  Mecistheus,  who  in  days  of  yore 
In  Theban  games  the  noblest  trophy  bore 
(The  games  ordwn'd  dead  (Edipus  to  grace), 
And  singly  Tanquish'd  the  Cadmiean  race. 
Him  great  Tydides  urges  to  contend, 
Warm  with  the  hopes  of  conquest  for  his  friend;  ' 

Officious  with  the  cincture  ^rds  him  round ; 
And  to  his  wrist  the  gloves  of  death  are  bound. 
Amid  the  circle  now  each  champion  stands. 
And  poises  high  in  air  his  iron  hands : 
With  clashing  gauntlets  now  they  fiercely  close. 
Their  crackling  jaws  rfiecbo  to  the  blows, 
And  painAil  sweat  from  all  their  members  flows. 
At  length  Epfius  dealt  a  weighty  blow 
Full  on  the  cheek  of  his  unwary  foe; 
Beneath  that  ponderous  arm's  resistless  sway  E 

Down  dropp'd  he  nerveless,  and  extended  lay. 
As  a  large  fish,  when  winds  and  waters  roar. 
By  some  huge  billow  dash'd  against  the  shore. 
Lies  panting ;  not  less  batter'd  with  his  wound. 
The  bleeding  hero  pants  upon  the  ground. 
To  rear  his  fallen  foe  the  victor  lends, 
Scornful,  his  hand;  and  gives  him  to  his  friends; 
Whose  arms  support  him  reeling  through  the  throng. 
And  dragging  his  disabled  legs  along; 
Noddmg,  his  head  hangs  down  his  shoulder  o'er;         E 
His  mouth  and  nostrils  pour  the  clotted  gore; 
Wrapp'd  round  in  mists  he  lies,  and  lost  to  thought; 
His  friends  receive  the  bowl,  too  dearly  bought. 

The  third  bold  game  Achilles  next  demands. 
And  calls  the  wrestlers  to  the  level  sands ; 
A  massy  tripod  for  the  victor  lies, 
Of  twice  six  oxen  its  reputed  price ; 
And  next,  the  loser's  spirits  to  restore, 
A  female  captive,  valued  but  at  four. 
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Scarce  did  the  chief  the  vigorous  strife  propose,  620 

When  tower-like  Ajax  and  Ulysses  rose. 

Amid  the  ring  each  nervous  rival  stands, 

Embracing  rigid  with  implicit  hands: 

Close  lock'd  above,  their  heads  and  arms  are  mix'd ; 

Below,  their  planted  feet,  at  distance  fix'd: 

Like  two  strong  raflers  which  the  builder  forms, 

Proof  to  the  wintry  winds  and  howling  storms. 

Their  tops  connected,  but  at  wider  space, 

Fix'd  on  the  centre  stands  their  solid  base. 

Now  to  the  grasp  each  manly  body  bends:  830 

The  humid  sweat  from  every  pore  descends ; 

Their  bones  resound  with  blows;  sides,  shoulders,  thighs. 

Swell  to  each  gripe,  and  bloody  tumours  rise. 

Nor  could  Ulysses,  for  his  art  renown'd, 

O'ertum  the  strength  of  Ajax  on  the  ground: 

Nor  could  the  streugth  of  Ajax  overthrow 

The  watchful  caution  of  his  artful  foe. 

While  the  long  strife  ev'n  tired  the  lookers^n. 

Thus  to  Ulysses  spoke  great  Telamon: 

"Or  let  me  lift  thee,  chief,  or  lift  thou  me:  640 

Prove  we  our  force,  and  Jove  the  rest  decree." 

He  said:  and,  straining,  heaved  him  off  the  ground 
With  matchless  strength;  that  time  Ulysses  found 
The  strength  t'  evade,  and  where  the  nerves  combine 
His  ankle  struck:  the  giant  fell  supine; 
Ulysses,  following,  on  his  bosom  lies; 
Shouts  of  applause  run  rattling  through  the  skies. 
Ajax  to  lift,  Ulysses  next  assays; 
He  barely  stirr'd  him,  but  he  could  not  raise: 
His  knee  lock'd  &st,  the  foe's  attempt  denied ;  85A 

And,  grappling  close,  they  tumble  side  by  side. 
Defiled  with  honourable  dust,  they  roll. 
Still  breathing  strife,  and  unsubdued  of  soul: 
Again  they  rage,  again  to  combat  rise ; 
When  great  Achilles  thus  divides  the  prize: 

"  Your  noble  vigour,  oh,  my  friends  I  restrain  j 
Nor  weary  out  your  generoos  strength  in  viun. 
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Ye  both  hare  won:  let  others  who  excel, 

Now  prove  that  prowess  you  have  proved  so  well." 

The  hero's  words  the  willing  chiefs  obey, 
From  their  tired  bodies  wipe  the  dust  away. 
And  clothed  anew,  the  following  games  survey. 

And  now  succeed  the  gifts  ordain'd  to  grace 
The  youths  contending  in  the  rapid  race. 
A  silver  um  that  full  six  measures  held. 
By  none  in  weight  or  workmanship  excel'd; 
Sidonian  artists  taught  the  frame  to  shine, 
Elaborate  with  artifice  divine; 
Whence  Tynan  sailors  did  the  prize  transport, 
And  gave  to  Thoas  at  the  Lemnian  port: 
From  him  descended,  good  Eunceus  heir'd 
The  glorious  gift;  and,  for  Lycaon  spared. 
To  brave  Patroclus  gave  the  rich  reward. 
Now,  the  same  hero's  funeral  rites  to  grace, 
It  stands  the  prize  of  swiftness  in  the  race. 
A  well-fed  ox  was  for  the  second  placed; 
And  half  a  talent  must  content  the  last. 

Achilles,  rising,  then  bespoke  the  train; 
**Who  hope  the  palm  of  swiftness  to  obtain, 
Stand  forth,  and  bear  these  prizes  from  the  plain." 

The  hero  said;  and,  starting  from  his  place, 
CUean  Ajax  rises  to  the  race; 
Ulysses  next;  and  he  whose  speed  surpass'd 
His  youthful  equals,  Nestor's  son  the  last 
Ranged  in  a  line  the  ready  racers  stand; 
Felides  points  the  barrier  with  his  hand. 
All  start  at  once;  QQeus  led  the  race: 
The  next  Ulysses,  measuring  pace  with  pace: 
Behind  him,  diligently  close,  he  sped. 
As  closely  following  as  the  running  thread 
The  spindle  follows,  and  displays  the  charms. 
Of  the  fair  spinster's  breast,  and  moving  arms: 
Graceful  in  motion  thus,  his  foe  he  plies, 
And  treads  each  footstep  ere  the  dust  can  rise: 
His  glowing  breath  upon  his  shoulders  plays; 
Th*  admiring  Greeks  loud  acclamations  raise. 
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To  him  they  give  thttr  wishes,  hearts,  uid  eyes, 
And  send  their  souls  before  him  as  he  flies. 
Now  three  times  tum'd  in  prospect  of  the  goal, 
The  panting  chief  to  Pallas  hits  his  soul: 
"Assist,  O  goddess  1"  (thus  in  thought  be  pra/d,) 
And  present  at  his  thought  descends  the  maid. 
Buoy'd  by  her  heavenly  force,  he  seems  to  swim. 
And  feels  a  pinion  lifting  every  limb. 
All  fierce  and  ready  now  the  prize  to  gain. 
Unhappy  Ajax  stumbles  on  the  plain 
(O'ortum'd  by  Pallas),  where  the  slippery  shore 
Was  clogg'd  with  slimy  dung,  and  mingled  gore, 
(The  self-same  place  beside  Patroclus'  pyre, 
Where  late  the  akughter'd  victims  fed  the  fire:) 
Besmear'd  with  filth,  and  blotted  o'er  with  clay, 
Obscene  to  sight,  the  rueful  racer  lay;. 
The  well-fed  bull  (the  second  prize)  he  shared, 
And  left  the  um  Ulyssea"  rich  reward. 
Then,  grasping  by  the  horn  the  mighty  beast. 
The  baffled  hero  thus  the  Greeks  address'd: 

"Accursed  fate!  the  conquest  I  forego: 
A  mortal  I,  a  goddess  was  my  foe ; 
She  urged  her  favourite  on  the  rapid  way, 
And  Pallas,  not  Ulysses,  won  the  day." 

Thus  sourly  wail'd  he,  sputtering  dirt  and  gore, 
A  burst  of  laughter  echo'd  through  the  shore. 
Antilochus,  more  humorous  than  the  rest, 
Takes  the  last  prize,  and  takes  it  with  a  jest: 

"Why  with  our  wiser  elders  should  we  strive? 
The  gods  still  love  them,  and  they  always  thrive. 
Ye  see,  to  Ajax  I  must  yield  the  prize: 
He  to  Ulysses,  still  more  aged  and  wise 
(A  green  old  age,  unconscious  of  decays. 
That  proves  the  hero  bom  in  better  days !) 
Behold  his  vigour  in  this  active  race, 
Achilles  only  boasts  a  swifter  pace: 
For  who  can  match  Achilles?     He  who  can. 
Hunt  yet  be  more  than  hero,  more  than  mao." 
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Tb'  effect  succeeds  the  speech:  Pelides  crie^ 
"Thy  artfijl  praise  deserves  a  better  prize; 
Nor  Greece  in  vain  shall  hear  thy  friend  extord ; 
Receive  a  talent  of  the  purest  gold." 
The  youth  departs  content    The  host  admire 
The  ami  of  Nestor,  worthy  of  his  sire.  94 

Next  these,  a  buckler,  spear,  and  helm,  he  brings; 
Cast  on  the  plain  the  brazen  burden  rings: 
Arms,  which  of  late  divine  Sarpedon  wore, 
And  great  Patroclus  in  short  triumph  bore. 
"Stand  forth  the  bravest  of  our  host  I"  he  cries: 
"Whoever  dares  deserve  so  rich  a  prize, 
Now  grace  the  lists  before  our  army's  sight, 
And,  sheatfa'd  in  steel,  provoke  his  foe  to  fight. 
Who  first  the  jointed  armour  shall  explore, 
And  stain  his  rival's  mail  with  issuing  gore,  9£ 

The  sword  Asteroptcus  possess'd  of  old 
(A  Thracian  blade,  distinct  with  studs  of  gold) 
Shall  pay  the  stroke,  and  grace  the  striker's  side: 
These  arms  in  common  let  the  chiefs  divide ; 
For  each  brave  champion,  when  the  combat  ends, 
A  sumptuous  banquet  at  our  tent  attends. 

Fierce  at  the  word,  up  rose  great  Tydeus*  son. 
And  the  huge  bulk  of  Ajax  Telamon. 
Olad  in  refulgent  steel,  on  either  hand. 
The  dreadful  chiefs  amid  the  circle  stand:  0( 

Lowering  they  meet,  tremendous  to  the  sight ; 
Each  Argive  bosom  beats  with  fierce  delight. 
Opposed  in  aims  not  long  they  idly  stood. 
But  thrice  they  closed,  and  thrice  the  charge  renew'd. 
A  furious  pass  the  spear  of  Ajax  made 
Through  the  broad  shield,  but  at  the  corstet  stay'd: 
Not  thus  the  foe:  his  javelin  aim'd  above 
The  buckler's  margin,  at  the  neck  he  drove. 
But,  Greece  now  trembling  for  her  hero's  life. 
Bade  share  the  honours,  and  surcease  the  strife.  91 

Yet  etill  the  victor's  due  Tydides  gains. 
With  him  the  sword  and  studded  belt  remains. 
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Then  hurl'd  the  hero  thundering  on  the  ground 
A  mass  of  iron  (an  enormous  round), 
Whose  weight  and  size  the  circling  Greeks  admire, 
Rude  from  the  furnace,  and  but  slutped  by  fire. 
This  mighty  quoit  Astion  wont  to  rear, 
And  from  his  whirling  arm  dismiss  in  air: 
The  giant  by  Achilles  slain,  he  stow'd 
Among  his  spoils  this  memorable  load.  980 

For  this,  he  bids  those  nervous  artists  vie. 
That  teach  the  disc  to  sound  along  the  sky: 
"Let  him  whose  might  can  hurl  this  bowl,  arise; 
Who  farthest  hurls  it,  takes  it  as  his  prize. 
If  he  be  one,  enrich'd  with  large  domain 
Of  downs  for  flocks,  and  arable  for  grain. 
Small  stock  of  iron  needs  that  man  provide; 
His  binds  and  swains  whole  years  shall  be  supplied 
Prom  hence:  nor  ask  the  neighbouring  city's  aid. 
For  ploughshares,  wheels,  and  all  the  rural  trade."      990 

Stem  Polypcetes  stepp'd  before  the  throng, 
And  great  Leonteua,  more  than  mortal  strong : 
Whose  force  with  rival  forces  to  oppose. 
Up  rose  great  Ajai;  up  EpSus  rose. 
Each  stood  in  order:  first  EpSus  threw: 
High  o'er  the  wondering  crowds  the  whirling  circle  fiew; 
Leonteus  next  a  little  space  surpass'd; 
And  third,  the  strength  of  godlike  Ajax  cast: 
O'er  both  their  marks  it  flew,  till  fiercely  flung 
From  Polypcetes'  arm,  the  discus  sung:  1000 

Far  as  a  swain  his  whirling  sheephook  throws, 
That  distant  falls  among  the  grazing  cows. 
So  past  them  all  the  rapid  circle  flies: 
His  fiiends  (while  loud  applauses  shake  the  skies) 
With  force  conjoin'd  heave  off  the  weighty  prize. 

Those  who  in  skilful  archery  contend. 
He  next  invites  the  twanging  bow  to  bend: 
And  twice  ten  axes  cast  amidst  the  round 
(Ten  double-edged,  and  ten  that  singly  wound). 
The  mast,  which  late  a  first-rate  galley  bore,  1010 

The  hero  fixes  in  the  sandy  shore ; 
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To  the  tall  top  a  milk-'white  dore  they  tie, 
The  trembling  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly. 
"Whose  weapon  strikes  yon  fluttering  bird,  shall  bear 
These  two-edged  axes,  terrible  in  war; 
The  single,  he  whose  shafl  divides  the  cord." 

He  said;  esperieaced  Merlon  took  the  word; 
And  skilful  Teucer:  in  the  helm  they  threw 
Their  lots  inscribed,  and  forth  the  latter  flew. 
Swift  from  the  string  the  sounding  arrow  flies;  1030 

But  flies  unbless'dl    No  grateful  sacrifice. 
No  firstling  lambs,  unfaeedful  I  didst  thou  vow 
To  Phoebus,  patron  of  the  shaft  and  bow. 
For  this,  thy  well-aim'd  arrow  tum'd  aside, 
Err'd  from  the  dove,  yet  cut  the  cord  that  tied: 
Adown  the  main-mast  fell  the  partial  string. 
And  the  free  bird  to  heaven  displays  her  wing: 
Seas,  shores,  and  skies,  with  loud  applause  resound. 
And  MerioQ  eager  meditates  the  wound: 
He  takes  the  bow,  directs  the  shaft  above,  1030 

And,  following  with  his  eye  the  soaring  dove, 
Implores  the  god  to  speed  it  through  the  skies. 
With  vows  of  firstling  lambs,  and  grateful  sacrifice. 
The  dove  in  airy  circles  as  she  wheels, 
Amid  the  clouds  the  piercing  arrow  feels; 
Quite  through  and  through  the  point  its  passage  found, 
And  at  his  feet  fell  bloody  to  the  ground. 
The  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breath'd  her  last. 
With  flagging  winga  alighted  on  the  mast; 
A  moment  hung,  and  spread  her  pinions  there,  1040 

Then  sudden  dropp'd,  and  left  her  life  in  air. 
From  the  pleased  crowd  new  peals  of  thunder  rise. 
And  to  the  ships  brave  Merion  bears  the  prize. 

To  close  the  funeral  games  Achilles  last 
A  massy  spear  amid  the  circle  placed, 
An  ample  charger  of  unsullied  frame, 
With  flowers  high-wrought,  not  blacken'd  yet  by  flame. 
For  these  he  bids  the  heroes  prove  their  art. 
Whose  dexterous  skill  directs  the  flying  dart. 
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Here  too  great  Merion  hopes  the  noble  prize ; 
Nor  here  disdained  the  king  of  men  to  nee. 
With  joy  Pelldes  saw  the  honour  paid, 
Roae  to  the  mooarch,  and  respectful  said: 

"Thee  first  in  virtue,  as  in  power  supreme, 
Oh,  kmg  of  national  all  thy  Greeks  proclaim; 
In  every  martial  game  thy  worth  attest. 
And  know  thee  hoth  their  greatest  and  their  best. 
Take  then  the  prize,  hut  let  brave  Merion  bear 
This  beamy  javelin  in  thy  brother's  war." 

Pleased  from  the  hero's  lips  his  praise  to  hear; 
The  king  to  Merion  gives  the  brazen   spear: 
But,  set  apart  for  sacred  use,  commands 
The  glittering  charger  to  Talthybius'  hands. 
32"  ^H 
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I%t  tUdn^ftitM  <4  &t  Body  tf  Etetor. 

iMOKBRT,— 'He  goia  delibente  abont  tbe  rademption  of  Bectoi'i  bodj. 
Jupiui  Mnda  ThcUa  to  AoUIlM,  lo  dupoM  him  Eor  the  raumiog  ii| 
■nd  Irii  [o  Primm,  [o  encourage  him  to  go  in  ptnon,  and  treat  for  it. 
The  old  king,  notwithatanding  Ihe  remouilrancea  of  hi*  queen,  mikea 
read  J  fortbejoumef,  to  which  he  ii  encoaragvd  by  *a  omen  from  Jopiter. 
He  leti  forth  in  hii  ebturiol,  with  a  mgon  loaded  with  preaecli,  nnder 
the  chai^  of  Idmu,  the  henld.  HerBiirjt  deacmdi  in  the  ahq>e  of  a 
joang  man,  and  conducla  him  to  the  parilion  of  Achillea.  Their  conver- 
Ntion  OD  the  way.  Priam  Enda  Achillea  at  hia  table,  caala  bimaelf  at  his 
feet,  and  beg*  for  the  bod;  of  hia  aon.  Aobillca,  moved  with  compaaiion, 
gnnta  hia  requeat,  detaina  him  one  night  in  hia  tent,  and  the  next  rooming 
•end*  him  home  with  the  body  i  the  Trojana  run  out  to  meet  him.  The 
lamentation*  of  Andromanhe,  Hecuba,  and  Helen,  with  the  aolemuiliea 
of  the  funeral. 

'n*  time  of  Iwelre  day*  i*  employed  tn  thk  book  while  the  body  of  Hector 
lie*  io  the  lent  of  Achillea ;  and  a*  many  more  are  apent  in  ihe  truce  allowed 

I    for  hia  iDtoimanL   Thaacenaiaparlly  iDAchillei'cBinp,andpanly  iaTroy. 

Now  from  the  Sniafa'd  games  the  Grecian  band 
Seek  their  black  ships,  and  clear  the  crowded  stn^d: 
AH  stretch'd  at  ease,  the  genial  banquet  share, 
And  pleasing  slumbers  quiet  all  their  care. 
Not  80  Achilles;  he,  to  grief  resign'd, 
His  friend's  dear  image  present  to  his  mind, 
Takes  his  sad  couch,  more  unobserved  to  weep. 
Nor  tastes  the  gifts  of  all-composing  sleep. 
Restless  he  roU'd  around  his  weary  bed. 
And  all  his  soul  on  his  Fatroclus  fed :  10 

The  form  so  pleasing,  and  the  heart  so  kind, 
That  youthful  vigor,  and  that  manly  mind, 
What  toils  they  shared,  what  martial  works  they  wrought. 
What  seas  they  measured,  and  what  fields  they  fought : 
All  pass'd  before  him  in  remembrance  dear, 
Thought  follows  thought,  and  tear  succeeds  to  tear. 
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And  DOW  supine,  now  prone,  the  hero  lay, 
Now  shifts  his  side,  impatient  for  the  day: 
Then  starting  up,  disconsolate  he  goes 
Wide  on  the  lonely  beach  to  vent  his  woes. 
There,  as  the  solitary  mourner  raves. 
The  ruddy  morning  rises  o'er  the  waves; 
Soon  as  it  rose,  his  furious  steeds  he  join'd; 
The  chariot  flies,  and  Hector  trails  behind. 
And  thrice,  Patroclus !  round  thy  monument 
Was  Hector  dragg'd,  then  hurried  to  the  tent. 
There  sleep  at  last  o'ercomea  the  hero's  eyes; 
While  foul  in  dust  th'  unhonour'd  carcase  lies. 
But  not  deserted  by  the  pitying  skies: 
For  Phffibus  watch'd  it  with  superior  care, 
Preserved  from  gaping  wouqds  and  tainting  air; 
And  ignominious  as  it  swept  the  field. 
Spread  o'er  the  sacred  corse  his  golden  shield. 
All  Heaven  was  moved,  and  Hermes  will'd  to  go 
By  stealth  to  snatch  him  from  th'  insulting  foe  ; 
But  Neptune  this,  and  Pallas  this  denies, 
And  th'  unrelenting  empress  of  the  skies: 
E'er  since  that  day  implacable  to  Troy, 
What  time  young  Paris,  simple  shepherd  boy. 
Won  by  destructive  lust  (reward  obscene) 
Their  charms  rejected  for  the  Cyprian  queen. 
But  when  the  tenth  celestial  morning  broke, 
To  heaven  assembled,  thus  Apollo  spoke: 

"Unpitying  powers!  how  oft  each  holy  fane 
Has  Hector  tinged  with  blood  of  victims  slain ! 
And  can  ye  still  his  cold  remains  pursue? 
Still  grudge  his  body  to  the  Trojans'  view? 
Deny  to  consort,  mother,  son,  and  sire. 
The  last  sad  honours  of  a  funeral  lireT 
Is  then  the  dire  Achillea  all  your  care? 
That  iron  heart,  inflexibly  severe; 
A  lion,  not  a  man,  who  slaughters  wide 
In  strength  of  rage  and  impotence  of  pride; 
Who  hastes  to  murder  with  a  savage  joy, 
Invades  around,  and  breathes  but  to  destroy. 
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Shame  is  not  of  his  soul,  nor  understood. 

The  greatest  evil  and  the  greatest  good. 

Still  for  one  loss  he  rages  unresign'd, 

Repugnant  to  the  lot  of  all  mankind; 

To  lose  a  fHend,  a  brother,  or  a  son, 

Heaven  dooms  each  mortal,  and  its  will  is  done ; 

Awhile  they  sorrow,  then  dismiss  their  care ; 

Fate  gives  the  wound,  and  man  is  bom  to  bear. 

But  this,  insatiate,  the  commission  given, 

By  &te  exceeds,  and  tempts  the  wrath  of  Heaven: 

Lo,  how  his  rage  dishonest  drags  along 

Hector's  dead  earth,  insensible  of  wrong! 

Brave  though  he  be,  yet  by  no  reason  awed. 

He  violates  the  laws  of  man  and  God." 

"If  equal  honours  by  the  partial  skies 
Are  doom'd  both  heroes,"  Juno  thus  replies; 
"If  Thetis'  son  must  no  distinction  know. 
Then  hear,  ye  gods!  the  patron  of  the  bow. 
But  Hector  only  boasts  a  mortal  claim ; 
His  birth  deriving  from  a  mortal  dame; 
Achilles,  of  your  own  ethereal  race, 
Springs  from  a  goddess,  by  a  man's  embrace, 
(A  goddess  by  ourself  to  Peleus  given, 
A  man  divine,  and  chosen  friend  of  Heaven.) 
To  grace  those  nuptials,  from  the  bright  abode  I 

Yourselves  were  present;  where  this  minstrel  god 
(Well  pleased  to  share  the  feast)  amid  the  choir, 
Stood  proud  to  hymn,  and  tune  his  youthful  lyre." 

Then  thus  the  Thunderer  checks  th'  imperial  dame: 
"  Let  not  thy  wrath  the  court  of  heaven  inflame ; 
Their  merits,  not  their  honours,  are  the  same. 
But  mine,  and  every  god's  peculiar  grace. 
Hector  deserves  of  all  the  Trojan  race: 
Still  on  our  shrines  his  grateful  offerings  lay, 
(The  only  honours  men  to  gods  can  pay:)'  ! 

Nor  ever  from  our  smoking  altars  ceased 
The  pure  libation  and  the  holy  feast. 
Howe'er,  by  stealth  to  snatch  the  corse  away, 
We  will  not:  Thetis  guards  it  night  and  day. 
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But  haste,  and  aumtnon  to  oui:  courts  above 
The  azure  queen:  let  her  persuasioti  move 
Her  iurioua  son  from  Priam  to  receive 
The  proffer'd  ransom,  and  the  corse  to  leave." 

He  added  not;  and  Iris  irom  the  skies, 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind,  on  the  message  flies,  1 

Meti<nx>us  the  face  of  ocean  sweeps, 
Refulgent  gUding  o'er  the  sable  deeps. 
Between  where  Samoa  wide  his  forests  spreads. 
And  rocky  Imbrus  lif\s  its  pointed  heads, 
Down  plunged  the  maid  (the  parted  wavea  resound) : 
She  plunged,  and  instant  shot  the  dark  profound. 
As,  bearing  death  in  the  fallacious  bait. 
From  the  bent  angle  sinks  the  leaden  weight; 
So  pass'd  the  goddess  through  the  closing  wave. 
Where  Thetis  sorrow'd  in  her  sacred  cave;  1 

There  placed  amidst  her  melancholy  train, 
(The  blue-hai/d  sisters  of  the  sacred  main,) 
Pensive  she  sat,  revolving  fates  to  come, 
And  wept  her  godlike  son's  approaching  doom. 

Then  thus  the  goddess  of  the  painted  bow: 
"Arise,  O  Thetisl  from  thy  seats  below: 
'Tis  Jove  that  calls." — "And  why"  (the  dame  replies)  . 
"Calls  Jove  his  Thetis  to  the  hated  skiesT 
Sad  object  as  I  am  for  heavenly  sight  1 
Ah,  may  my  sorrows  ever  shun  the  light!  1: 

Howe'er,  be  heaven's  almighty  sire  obey'd." 

She  spake,  and  veil'd  her  head  in  sable  shade. 
Which,  flowing  long,  her  graceful  person  clad; 
And  forth  she  paced,  majestically  sad. 

Then  through  the  world  of  waters  they  repair 
(The  way  fair  Iris  led)  to  upper  air. 
The  deeps  dividing,  o'er  the  coast  they  rise. 
And  touch  with  momentary  Hight  the  skies. 
There  in  the  lightning's  blaze  the  sire  they'  found, 
And  all  the  gods  in  shining  synod  round.  1 

Thetis  approach'd  with  anguish  in  her  face, 
(Minerva,  rising,  gave  the  mourner  place,) 
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Ev'n  Judo  sought  her  sorrows  to  console, 
And  o^r'd  &om  her  haod  the  nectar  bowl; 
She  tasted,  and  resign'd  it:  then  began 
The  sacred  sire  of  gods  and  mortal  man: 

"Thou  com'st,  fair  Thetis,  but  with  grief  o'ercast; 
Maternal  sorrows;  long,  ah,  long  to  lastl 
Suffice,  we  know  and  we  partake  thy  cares: 
But  yield  to  Fate,  and  hear  what  Jove  declares. 
Nine  days  are  past,  since  all  the  court  above 
In  Hector's  cause  have  moved  the  ear  of  Jove: 
Twas  voted,  Hermes  from  his  godlike  foe 
By  stealth  should  bear  him,  but  we  will'd  not  so: 
We  will,  thy  son  himself  the  corse  restore. 
And  to  his  conquest  add  this  glory  more. 
Then  hie  thee  to  him,  and  our  mandate  bear: 
Tell  him  he  tempts  the  wrath  of  Heaven  too  far: 
Nor  let  him  more  {our  anger  if  he  dread) 
Vent  his  mad  vengeance  on  the  sacred  dead: 
But  yield  to  ransom  and  the  father's  prayer. 
The  moumiiil  father  Iris  shall  prepare 
With  gifts  to  sue,  and  o&er  to  his  hands 
Whate'er  his  honour  aaks  or  heart  demands." 

His  word  the  silver-footed  queen  attends, 
And  from  Olympus*  snowy  tops  descends. 
Arrived,  she  heard  the  voice  of  loud  lament. 
And  echoing  groans  that  shook  the  lofly  tent. 
His  friends  prepare  the  victim,  and  dispose 
Repast  unheeded,  while  he  vents  hU  woes; 
The  goddess  seats  her  by  her  pensive  son. 
She  preaa'd  his  hand,  and  tender  thus  begun: 

"How  long,  unhappyl  shall  thy  aorrows  flow; 
And  thy  heart  waste  with  life-consuming  wo? 
Mindless  of  food,  or  love,  whose  pleasing  reign 
Soothes  weary  life,  and  softens  human  pain? 
Oh,  snatch  the  moments  yet  within  thy  power; 
Not  long  to  live,  indulge  the  amorous  hour! 
Lo!  Jove  himself  (for  Jove's  command  I  bear) 
Forbids  to  tempt  the  wrath  of  Heaven  too  far. 
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No  longer  then  (his  fury  if  thou  dread) 
Detain  the  relics  of  great  Hector  dead; 
Nor  vent  on  senselesa  earth  thy  vengeance  vain: 
But  yield  to  ransom,  and  restore  the  slain." 

To  whom  Achilles:  f  Be'the  ransom  given, 
And  we  submit,  since  such  the  will  of  Heaven." 

While  thus  they  communed,  from  th*  Olympian  bowers 
Jove  orders  Iris  to  the  Trojan  towers: 

"Haste,  winged  goddess!  to  the  sacred  towu. 
And  urge  her  monarch  to  redeem  his  son;  ISO 

Alone  the  Ilian  ramparts  let  him  leave. 
And  besr  what  stem  Achilles  may  receive: 
Alone,  for  so  we  will:  no  Trojan  near; 
Except,  to  place  the  dead  with  decent  care, 
Some  aged  herald,  who  with  gentle  hand 
May  the  slow  mules  and  funeral  car  command. 
Nor  let  him  death,  nor  let  him  danger  dread, 
Safe  through  the  foe  by  our  protection  led: 
Him  Hermes  to  Achilles  shall  convey. 
Guard  of  his  life,  and  partner  of  his  way.  190 

Fierce  as  he  is,  Achillea'  self  shall  spare 
His  age,  nor  touch  one  venerable  hair: 
Some  thought  there  must  be  in  a  soul  so  brave. 
Some  sense  of  duty,  some  desire  to  save." 

Then  down  her  bow  the  winged  Iris  drives. 
And  swift  at  Priam's  mournful  court  arrives; 
Where  the  sad  sons  beside  iheir  father's  throne, 
Sate  bathed  in  tears,  and  answered  groan  with  groan. 
And  all  amidst  them  lay  the  hoary  sire, 
(Sad  scene  of  wo !)     His  face  his  wrapp'd  attire         SOO 
ConceaI'd  from  sight;  with  fi^ntic  hands  he  spread 
A  shower  of  ashes  o'er  his  neck  and  head. 
From  room  to  room  his  pensive  daughters  roam; 
Whose  shrieks  and  clamours  fill  the  vaulted  dome. 
Mindful  of  those  who,  late  their  pride  and  joy. 
Lie  pale  and  breathless  round  the  fields  of  Troy! 
Before  the  king  Jove's  messenger  appears. 
And  thus  in  whispers  greets  his  trembling  ears: 
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"Fear  not,  oh  &therl  no  ill  news  I  bear; 
From  Jove  I  come,  Jove  makes  thee  fitill  his  care; 
For  Hector's  sake  these  walls  be  bids  thee  leave, 
And  bear  what  stem  Achilles  may  receive : 
Alone,  for  so  be  wills:  no  Trojan  near, 
Except,  to  place  the  dead  with  decent  care, 
Some  aged  herald,  who  with  gentle  hand 
May  the  slow  mules  and  funeral  car  command. 
Nor  shalt  thou  death,  nor  shalt  thou  danger  dread ; 
Safe  through  the  foe  by  his  protection  led: 
Thee  Hennea  to  Pelides  shdl  convey. 
Guard  of  thy  life,  and  partner  of  thy  way. 
Fierce  as  he  is,  Achilles'  self  shall  spare 
Thy  age,  nor  touch  one  venerable  hair: 
Some  thought  there  must  be  in  a  soul  so  brave, 
Some  sense  of  duty,  some  desire  to  save." 

She  spoke,  and  vanish'd.     Priam  bids  prepare 
His  gentle  mules,  and  harness  to  the  car; 
There,  for  the  gifts,  a  polish'd  casket  lay : 
His  pious  sons  the  king's  command  obey. 
Then  pass'd  the  monarch  to  his  bridal-room. 
Where  cedar-beams  the  lofty  roofs  perfume. 
And  where  the  treasures  of  his  empire  lay: 
Then  call'd  his  queen,  and  thus  began  to  say: 

"Unhappy  consort  of  a  king  distress'd! 
Partake  the  troubles  of  thy  husband's  breast: 
I  saw  descend  the  messenger  of  Jove, 
Who  bids  me  try  Achilles'  mind  to  move; 
Forsake  these  ramparts,  and  with  gifts  obtain 
The  corse  of  Hector,  at  yon  navy  slain. 
Tell  me  thy  thought:  my  heart  impels  to  go 
Through  hostile  camps,  and  bears  me  to  the  foe." 

The  hoary  monarch  thus.     Her  piercing  cries' 
Sad  Hecuba  renews,  and  then  replies: 

"Ah!  whither  wanders  thy  distemper'd  mindl 
And  where  the  prudence  now  that  awed  mankind? 
Through  Phrygia  once,  and  foreign  regions  known; 
Now  all  confused,  distracted,  overthrown  I 
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Singly  to  pass  through  hosts  of  foes  I  to  face 

(Oh,  heart  of  steel  I)  the  murderer  of  thy  race ! 

To  view  that  deathful  eye,  and  wander  o'er 

Those  hands  yet  red  with  Hector's  noble  gore !  350 

Alas  t  my  lord  I  he  knows  not  how  to  spare, 

And  what  his  mercy,  thy  slain  sons  declare; 

So  brave!  so  many  fallen  I     To  calm  his  rage 

YfuQ  were  thy  dignity,  and  vein  thy  age. 

No:  pent  in  this  sad  palace,  let  as  give 

To  grief  the  wretched  days  we  have  to  live. 

Still,  still  for  Hector  let  our  sorrows  flow, 

Bom  to  his  own  and  to  his  parents*  wo  I 

Doom'd  from  the  hour  his  luckless  life  begun,  360 

To  dogs,  to  vultures,  and  to  Peleus'  sonl 

Oh  I  in  his  dearest  blood  might  I  allay 

My  rage,  and  these  barbarities  repay  I 

For,  ah  I  could  Hector  merit  thus,  whose  breath 

Expired  not  meanly  in  inactive  death? 

He  pour'd  his  latest  blood  in  manly  fight, 

And  fell  a  hero  in  his  country's  right" 

**  Seek  not  to  stay  me,  nor  my  soul  aSHght 
With  words  of  omen,  like  a  bird  of  night," 
Replied,  unmoved,  the  venerable  man; 
"'Tis  Heaven  commands  me,  and  you  urge  in  vain.     370 
Had  any  mortal  voice  th'  injunction  laid, 
Nor  augur,  priest,  nor  seer,  had  been  obey'd. 
A  present  goddess  brought  the  high  command; 
I  saw,  I  heard  her,  and  the  word  shall  stand. 
I  go,  ye  gods  I  obedient  to  your  call : 
If  in  yon  camp  your  power  have  doom'd  my  fall. 
Content:  by  the  same  hand  let  me  expire! 
Add  to  the  slaughter'd  son  the  wretched  sire ! 
One  cold  embrace  at  least  may  be  allowed, 
And  my  last  tears  flow  mingled  with  his  blood  1"  380 

From  forth  his  open'd  stores,  this  said,  he  drew 
Twelve  costly  carpets  of  refulgent  hue: 
As  many  vests,  as  many  mantles  told. 
And  twelve  fair  veils,  and  garments  stiff  vrith  gold. 
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Two  tripods  next,  and  twice  two  chargers  shioe, 
With  ten  pure  talents  ii-om  the  richest  mine ; 
And  last,  a  large  well-labour'd  bowl  had  place 
(The  pledge  of  treaties  once  with  friendly  Thrace). 
Seem'd  all  too  mean  the  stores  he  could  employ, 
For  oae  last  look  to  buy  him  back  to  Troy.  £ 

Lot  the  sad  father,  frantic  with  his  pain. 
Around  him  furious  drives  his  menial  train: 
In  vain  each  slave  with  duteous  care  attends; 
£ach  office  hurts  him,  and  each  face  offends. 

"What  make  ye  here,  officious  crowds?"  he  cries; 
"Hencel  nor  obtrude  your  anguish  on  my  eyes. 
Have  ye  no  griefs  at  home,  to  fix  you  there? 
Am  I  the  only  object  of  despair? 
Am  I  become  my  people's  common  show. 
Set  up  by  Jove  your  spectacle  of  wo  ?  S 

No,  you  must  feel  him  too:  yourselves  must  fall; 
The  same  stem  god  to  ruin  gives  you  all: 
Nor  is  great  Hector  lost  by  me  alone ; 
Your  sole  defence,  your  guardian  power,  is  gone  I 
I  see  your  blood  the  fields  of  Phrygia  drown, 
I  see  the  ruins  of  your  smoking  town! 
O  send  me,  gods  I  ere  that  sad  day  shall  come, 
A  willmg  ghost  to  Pluto's  dreary  domel" 

He  said;  and  feebly  drives  his  friends  away: 
The  sorrowing  friends  liia  frantic  rage  obey.  I 

Next  on  his  sons  his  erring  fiiry  falls, 
Folites,  Paris,  Agathon,  he  calls: 
His  threats  Deiphobus  and  Dius  hear, 
Hippothoua,  Fammou,  Helenus  the  seer. 
And  generous  Antiphon:  for  yet  these  nine 
Survived,  sad  relics  of  his  numerous  line. 

"  Inglorious  sons  of  an  unhappy  sire ! 
Why  did  not  all  in  Hector's  cause  expire? 
Wretch  that  I  am !  my  bravest  ofispring  slain. 
You,  the  disgrace  of  Priam's  house  remain:  £ 

Mestor  the  brave,  renown'd  in  ranks  jof  war. 
With  Troileus,  dreadful  on  his  rushing  car, 
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And  last  great  Hector,  more  than  man  divine, 

For  sure  he  seem'd  Dot  of  terrestrial  line  I 

All  those,  relentlesa  Mara  untimely  slew. 

And  left  me  these,  a  soft  and  servile  crew, 

Whose  days  the  feast  and  wanton  dance  employ. 

Gluttons  and  flatterers,  the  contempt  of  Troyl 

Why  teach  ye  not  my  rapid  wheels  to  run. 

And  speed  my  journey  to  redeem  my  sonf  83( 

The  sons  their  father's  wretched  age  revere. 
Forgive  his  anger,  and  produce  the  car. 
High  on  the  seat  the  cabinet  they  bindi 
The  new-made  car,  with  solid  beauty  shined; 
Box  was  the  yoke,  emboss'd  with  costly  pains, 
And  hung  with  ringlets  to  receive  the  reins; 
Nine  cubits  long,  the  traces  swept  the  ground; 
These  to  the  chariot's  polish'd  pole  they  bound. 
Then  fix'd  a  ring  the  running  reins  to  guide. 
And  close  beneath  the  gather'd  ends  were  tied.  34( 

Next  with  the  gifts  (the  price  of  Hector  slain) 
The  sad  attendants  load  the  groaning  wain : 
Last  to  the  yoke  the  well-matched  mules  they  bring, 
(The  gift  of  Mysia  to  the  Trojan  king.) 
But  the  &ir  horses,  long  his  darling  care. 
Himself  received,  and  hamess'd  to  his  car: 
Grieved  as  he  was,  he  not  this  task  denied: 
The  hoary  herald  help'd  him  at  his  side. 
While  carefiil  these  the  gentle  coursers  join'd. 
Sad  Hecuba  approach'd  with  anxious  mind;  351 

A  golden  bowl  that  foam'd  with  fragrant  wine 
(Libations  destined  to  the  power  divine). 
Held  in  ber  right,  before  the  steeds  she  stands. 
And  thus  consigns  it  to  the  monarch's  bands: 

"Take  this,  and  pour  to  Jove:  that,  safe  from  harms, 
His  grace  restore  thee  to  our  roof  and  arms. 
Since  victor  of  thy  fears,  and  slighting  mine. 
Heaven  or  thy  soul  inspire  this  bold  design: 
Pray  to  that  God  who  high  on  Ida's  brow 
Surveys  thy  desolated  realms  below,  3S< 
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His  winged  messenger  to  send  from  high. 

And  lead  thy  way  with  heavenly  augury: 

Let  the  strong  sovereign  of  the  plumy  race 

Tower  on  the  right  of  yon  ethereal  space. 

That  sign  beheld,  and  strengthen'd  from  above, 

Boldly  pursue  the  journey  tnark'd  by  Jove; 

But  if  the  god  hia  augury  denies, 

Suppress  thy  impulse,  nor  reject  advice," 
"'Tis  just,"  said  Priam,  "to  the  sire  above 

To  raise  our  bauds;  for  who  so  good  as  Jove?"  37' 

He  spoke;  and  bade  th'  attendant  handmaid  bring 

The  purest  water  of  the  living  spring; 

(Her  ready  hands  the  ewer  and  basin  held:) 

Then  took  the  golden  cup  his  queen  had  fill'd; 

On  the  mid  pavement  pours  the  rosy  wine. 

Uplifts  his  eyes,  and  calls  the  power  divine: 
"Oh,  first  and  greatest  1  heaven's  imperial  lord  I 

On  lofty  Ida's  holy  hiil  adored  1 

To  stem  Achilles  now  direct  my  ways, 

And  teach  him  mercy  when  a  father  prays.  38( 

If  such  thy  will,  despatch  from  yonder  sky 

Thy  sacred  bird,  celestial  augury ! 

Let  the  strong  sovereign  of  the  plumy  race 

Tower  on  the  right  of  yoa  ethereal  space: 

So  shall  thy  suppliant,  strengthen'd  from  above. 
Fearless  pursue  the  journey  mark'd  by  Jove." 

Jove  heard  his  prayer,  and  from  his  throne  on  high 
Despatch'd  his  bird,  celestial  augury! 
The  swift-wing'd  chaser  of  the  feather'd  game. 
And  known  to  gods  by  Percnos'  lofty  name.  39( 

Wide  as  appears  some  palace-gate  display'd, 
6o  broad  his  pinions  stretch'd  their  ample  shade. 
As  stooping  dexter  with  resounding  wings 
Th'  imperial  bird  descends  in  airy  rings. 
A  dawn  of  joy  in  every  face  appears; 
The  mourning  matron  dries  her  timorous  tears: 
Swift  on  his  car  th'  impatient  monarch  sprung; 
The  brazen  porta]  in  his  passage  rung. 
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The  mules  preceding  draw  the  loaded  wain, 
Charged  with  the  gifts:  Idseua  holds  the  rein: 
The  king  himself  his  gentle  steeds  control, 
And  through  surrounding  friends  the  chariot  rolls. 
On  his  slow  wheels  the  following  people  wait, 
Mourn  at  each  step,  and  give  him  up  to  fate; 
With  hands  uplifted,  eye  him  as  be  pass'd, 
And  gaze  upon  him  as  they  gazed  their  last. 
Now  forward  fares  the  father  on  his  way, 
Through  the  lone  fields,  and  back  to  IHon  they. 

Great  Jove  beheld  him  as  he  cross'd  the  plain, 
And  felt  the  woes  of  miserable  man : 
Then  thus  to  Hermes:  "Thou  whose  constant  cares 
Still  succour  mortals,  and  attend  their  prayers; 
Behold  an  object  to  thy  charge  consign'd: 
If  ever  pity  touch'd  thee  for  mankind, 
Go,  guard  the  sire:  th'  observing  foe  prevent. 
And  safe  conduct  him  to  Achilles'  tent." 

The  god  obeys,  his  golden  pinions  binds. 
And  mounts  incumbent  on  the  wings  of  winds, 
That  high,  through  Gelds  'of  ^r,  his  flight  sustain 
O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  boundless  main; 
Then  grasps  the  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  fty. 
Or  in  soft  slumbers  seals  the  wakefiil  eye; 
Thus  arm'd,  swift  Hermes  steers  his  airy  way. 
And  stops  on  Hellespont's  resounding  sea. 
A  beauteous  youth,  majestic  and  divine, 
He  seem'd;  fair  offspring  of  some  princely  line! 
Now  twilight  veii'd  the  glaring  face  of  day. 
And  clad  the  dusky  fields  in  sober  grey; 
What-time  the  herald  and  the  hoary  king 
(Their  chariots  stopping  at  the  silver  spring, 
That  circling  IIus'  ancient  marble  flows,) 
Allow'd  their  mules  and  steeds  a  short  repose. 
Through  the  dim  shade  the  herald  first  espies 
A  man's  approach,  and  thus  to  Priam  cries : 

"I  mark  some  foe's  advance:     Oh,  king!  beware; 
This  hard  adventure  claims  thy  utmost  care; 
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For  much  I  fear  destructioD  hovers  nigh ; 

Our  state  asks  counsel.     Is  it  best  to  flyt 

Or,  old  and  helpless,  at  his  feet  to  &I1, 

(Two  wretched  suppliants,)  and  for  mercjr  callt"         440 

Th'  afflicted  monarch  shiver'd  with  despair; 
Pale  grew  his  face,  and  upright  stood  his  hair: 
Sunk  was  his  heart;  his  colour  went  and  came: 
A  sudden  trembling  shook  his  aged  frame: 
When  Hermes,  greeting,  touch'd  his  royal  hand, 
And  gently  thus  accosts  with  kind  demand: 

"Say  whither,  &therl  when  each  mortal  sight 
Is  aeal'd  in  sleep,  thou  wander'st  through  the  nightT 
Why  roam  thy  mules  and  steeds  the  plains  along, 
Through  Grecian  foes,  so  numerous  and  so  strong?      450 
What  could'st  thou  hope,  should  these  thy  treasures  view; 
These,  who  with  endless  hate  thy  race  pursue? 
For  what  defence,  alas!  could'st  thou  provide; 
Thyself  not  young,  a  weak  old  man  thy  guide? 
Yet  suffer  not  thy  soul  to  sink  with  dread; 
From  me  no  harm  shall  touch  thy  reverend  head ; 
From  Greece  I'll  guard  thee  too;  for  in  those  lines 
The  living  image  of  my  father  shines." 

"Thy  words,  that  speak  benevolence  of  mind. 
Are  true,  my  son  I"  the  godlike  sire  rejoin'd;  460 

"Great  are  my  hazards:  but  the  gods  survey 
My  steps,  and  send  thee,  guardian  of  my  way. 
Hail,  and  be  bless'd  I     For  scarce  of  mortal  kind 
Appear  thy  form,  thy  feature,  and  thy  mind." 

"Nor  true  are  all  thy  words,  nor  erring  wide," 
The  sacred  messenger  of  heaven  replied; 
"But  say,  convey'st  thou  through  the  lonely  plains 
What  yet  most  precious  of  thy  store  remains, 
To  lodge  in  safety  with  some  friendly  hand: 
Prepared,  perchance,  to  leave  thy  native  land?  470 

Or  fly'st  thou  now? — What  hopes  can  Troy  retain. 
Thy  matchless  son,  her  guard  and  glory,  slain?" 

The  king,  alarm'd:  "Say  what,  and  whence  thou  art. 
Who  search  the  sorrows  of  a  parent's  heart, 
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And  know  so  neU  how  godlike  Hector  died?" 
Thus  Friam  spoke;  and  Hermes  thus  replied: 

"Yoa  tempt  me,  father,  and  with  pity  touch: 
On  this  sad  subject  you  inquire  too  much. 
Oft  have  these  eyes  that  godlike  Hector  view'd 
In  glorious  fight,  with  Grecian  hlood  imhrued;  41 

I  saw  him  when,  like  Jove,  his  flames  he  tosa'd 
On  thousand  ships,  sdid  withered  half  a  host: 
I  saw,  but  help'd  not;  stem  Achilles'  ire 
Forbade  assistance,  and  enjoy'd  the  fire. 
For  him  I  serve, of  Myrmidouian  race; 
One  ship  convey'd  us  from  our  native  place; 
Polyctor  is  my  sire,  an  htmour'd  name. 
Old  like  thyself,  and  not  unknown  to  fame: 
Of  seven  his  sons,  by  whom  the  lot  was  cast 
To  serve  our  prince,  it  fell  on  me,  the  lasL  4! 

To  watch  this  quarter  my  adventure  &lls: 
For  with  the  mom  the  Greeks  attack  your  walls: 
Sleepless  they  sit,  impatient  to  engage. 
And  scarce  their  rulers  check  the  martial  rage." 

"If  then  thou  art  of  stem  Pelidea'  train," 
The  mouroful  monarch  thus  rejoin'd  again, 
"Ah,  tell  me  truly,  where,  ohi  where  are  laid 
My  son's  dear  relics!  what  befalls  him  dead? 
Have  dogs  dismembered,  on  the  naked  plains. 
Or  yet  nnmangled  rest  his  cold  remains?"  & 

"Oh,  favour'd  of  the  skies!"  (thus  answer'd  then 
The  power  that  mediates  between  gods  and  men) 
"Nor  dogs  nor  vultures  have  thy  Hector  rent, 
But  whole  he  lies,  neglected  in  the  tent; 
This  the  twelfth  evening  since  he  rested  there, 
TJntouch'd  by  worms,  untainted  by  the  air. 
Still  as  Aurora's  ruddy  beam  is  spread, 
Round  his  friend's  tomb  Achilles  drags  the  dead: 
Yet  undisfigured,  or  in  limb  or  face. 
All  fresh  he  lies,  with  every  living  grace,  5 

Majestical  in  death  I     No  stains  are  found 
O'er  all  the  corse,  and  closed  is  every  wouikd; 
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Though  many  a  wound  they  gave.    Some  heavenly  care, 
Some  hand  divine,  preserves  htm  ever  fw; 
Or  sU  the  host  of  heaven,  to  whom  he  led 
A  life  BO  grateful,  still  regard  him  dead." 

Thus  spoke  to  Priam  the  celestial  guide, 
And  joyful  thus  the  royal  sire  replied: 

**  Bless'd  is  the  man  who  pays  the  gods  above 
The  constant  tribute  of  respect  and  love ;  6S0 

Those  who  inhabit  th'  Olympian  bower 
My  son  forgot  not,  in  exalted  power ; 
And  Heaven,  that  every  virtue  bears  in  mind, 
Ev'n  to  the  ashes  of  the  just,  is  kind. 
But  thou,  O  generous  youth  1  this  goblet  take, 
A  pledge  of  gratitude,  for  Hector's  sake; 
And  while  the  favouring  gods  our  steps  survey. 
Safe  to  Felides'  tent  conduct  my  way." 

To  whom  the  latent  god:  "Oh,  king!  forbear 
To  tempt  my  youth,  for  apt  is  youth  to  err :  530 

But  can  I,  absent  from  my  prince's  sight, 
Take  gifts  in  secret  that  must  shun  the  lightT 
What  from  our  master's  interest  thus  we  draw, 
Is  but  a  licensed  theft  that  'scapes  the  law. 
Respecting  him,  my  soul  abjures  th'  odence ; 
And,  OS  the  crime,  I  dread  the  consequence. 
Thee,  far  as  Argos,  pleased  I  could  convey, 
Guard  of  thy  life,  and  partner  of  thy  way ; 
On  thee  attend,  thy  safety  to  maintain, 
O'er  pathless  forests  or  the  roaring  main."  540 

He  said ;  then  took  the  chariot  at  a  bound. 
And  snatch'd  the  reins,  and  whirl'd  the  lash  around: 
Before  th'  inspiring  god  that  urged  them  on, 
The  coursers  ily  with  spirit  not  their  own. 
And  now  they  reach'd  the  naval  walls,  and  found 
The  guards  repasting,  while  the  bowls  go  round. 
On  these  the  virtue  of  his  wand  he  tries. 
And  pours  deep  slumber  on  their  watchful  eyes: 
Then  heaved  the  massy  gates,  removed  the  bars. 
And  o'er  the  trenches  led  the  rolling  cars.  S50 
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UoseeD,  through  all  the  hostile  camp  they  went, 

And  now  approach'd  Pelides'  lofty  tent. 

Of  fir  the  roof  was  raised,  and  cover'd  o'er 

With  reeds  coljected  from  the  marshy  shore; 

And,  fenced  with  palisades,  a  hall  of  state 

(The  work  of  soldiers),  where  the  hero  sate. 

Large  was  the  door,  whose  well- compacted  strength 

A  solid  pine-tree  barr'd,  of  wondrous  length; 

Scarce  three  strong  Greeks  could  lift  its  mighty  weight. 

But  great  Achillea  singly  closed  the  gate.  560 

This  Hermes  (such  the  power  of  gods)  set  wide; 

Then  swift  alighted  the  celestial  guide, 

And  thus  reveal'd:  "Hear,  prince!  and  understand 

Thou  owest  thy  guidance  to  no  mortal  hand: 

Hermes  I  am,  descended  from  above. 

The  king  of  arts,  the  messenger  of  Jove. 

Farewell:  to  shun  Achilles'  sight  I  Hy; 

Uncommon  are  such  favours  of  the  sky, 

Nor  stand  confess'd  to  &ail  mortality. 

Now  fearless  enter,  and  prefer  thy  prayers;  570 

Adjure  him  by  his  father's  silver  hairs. 

His  son,  his  mother!  urge  him  to  bestow 

Whatever  pity  that  stem  heart  can  know." 

Thus  having  said,  he  vanish'd  from  his  eyes, 
Ai^d  in  a  moment  shot  into  tlte  skies; 
The  king,  confirm'd  from  heaven,  alighted  there. 
And  ]eii  his  aged  herald  on  the  car; 
With  solemn  pace  through  various  rooms  he  went. 
And  found  Achilles  in  his  inner  tent: 
There  sate  the  hero;  Alcimus  the  brave,  5flO 

And  great  Automedon,  attendance  gave; 
These  served  his  person  at  the  royal  feast: 
Around,  at  awful  distance,  stood  the  rest 

Unseen  by  these,  the  king  his  entry  made; 
And,  prostrate  now  before  Achilles  laid. 
Sudden  (a  venerable  sight)  appears: 
Embraced  his  knees,  and  bathed  his  hands  in  tears; 
Those  direful  hands  his  kisses  press'd,  imbrued 
Ev'n  with  the  best,  the  dearest  of  his  blood! 
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As  when  a  wretch  (who,  conscious  of  his  crime,      i 
Pursued  for  murder,  flies  his  uative  clime) 
Just  gains  some  frontier,  breathless,  pate,  amazed ! 
All  gaze,  all  wonder:  thus  Achilles  gazed; 
Thus  stood  th'  attendants,  stupid  with  surprise: 
All  mute,  yet  seem'd  to  question  with  their  eyes ; 
Each  look'd  on  other,  none  the  silence  broke. 
Till  thus  at  last  the  kingly  supi^iant  spoJce: 

"Ahl  think,  thou  favour'd  of  the  powers  divine. 
Think  of  thy  father's  age,  and  pity  mine  I 
In  me,  that  &ther's  reverend  image  trace,  t 

Those  silver  hairs,  that  venerable  face; 
His  trembling  limbs,  his  helpless  person,  seel 
Id  all  my  equal  but  in  misery  1 
Yet  now,  perhaps,  some  turn  c^  human  fate 
Expels  him  helpless  from  his  peacefiil  state; 
Think,  firom  some  powerful  foe  thou  see'st  him  fly. 
And  beg  protection  with  a  feeble  cry. 
Yet  still  one  comfort  in  his  soul  may  rise 
He  hears  his  son  still  lives  to  g!ad  his  eyes; 
And,  hearing,  still  may  hope  a  better  day  ( 

May  send  him  thee,  to  chase  that  foe  away. 
No  comfort  to  my  griefs,  no  hopes  remain. 
The  best,  the  bravest  of  my  sons  are  ^ain  1 
Yet  what  a  race  I  ere  Greece  to  Ilitm  came. 
The  pledge  of  many  a  loved  and  loving  darnel 
Nineteen  one  mother  bore. — Dead,  all  are  dead ! 
How  oft,  alas !  has  wretched  Priam  bled  I 
Still  one  was  left,  their  loss  to  recompense; 
His  father's  hope,  his  country's  last  defence. 
Him  too  thy  rage  has  sl^l  beneath  thy  steel,  I 

Unhappy,  in  las  country's  cause  he  fell  t 
For  him,  through  hostile  camps  I  bend  my  way, 
For  him,  thus  prostrate  at  thy  feet  I  lay; 
Large  gifts  proportion'd  to  thy  wrath  I  bear; 
Oh,  hear  the  wretchet^  and  the  gods  revere ! 
Think  of  thy  father,  and  this  face  behold  1 
See  hun  in  me,  as  helpless  and  as  old, 
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Though  not  so  wretched:  there  he  yields  to  me, 

The  first  of  men  in  sovereign  misery  I 

Thus  forced  to  kneel,  thus  grovelling  to  embrace         630 

The  scourge  and  ruin  of  my  realm  and  race; 

Suppliant  my  children's  murderer  to  implore, 

And  kiss  those  hands  yet  reeking  with-  their  gore  V 

These  words  sofl  pity  in  the  chief  inspire, 
Touch'd  with  the  dear  remembrance  of  hia  sirej 
Then  with  his  hand  (as  prostrate  stilt  he  lay) 
The  old  man's  cheek  he  gently  tum'd  away. 
Now  each  by  turns  indulged  the  gush  of  wo; 
And  now  the  mingled  tides  together  flow; 
This  low  on  earth,  that  gently  bending  o'er,  640 

A  father  one,  and  one  a  son  deplore: 
But  great  Achilles  different  passions  rend, 
And  DOW  hia  sire  he  mourns,  and  now  his  friend. 
Th'  infectious  aoAness  through  the  heroes  ran; 
One  universal,  solemn  shower  began; 
They  bore  as  heroes,  but  they  felt  as  man. 

Satiate  at  length  with  unavailing  woe^ 
From  the  high  throne  divine  Achilles  rose; 
The  reverend  monarch  by  the  hand  he  reused; 
On  his  white  beard  and  form  majestic  gazed,  650 

Not  unrelenting.     Then  serene  began 
With  words  to  soothe  the  miserable  man: 

"Alasl  what  weight  of  anguish  hast  thou  known! 
Unhappy  prince  I  thus  guardless  and  alone 
To  pass  through  foes,  and  thus  undaunted  face 
The  man  whose  fury  has  deatroy'd  thy  race ! 
Heaven  sure  has  arm'd  thee  with  a  heart  of  steel, 
A  strength  proportion'd  to  the  woes  you  feel. 
Rise  then:  let  reason  mitigate  our  care; 
To  mourn  avails  not;  man  is  bom  to  bear;  660 

Such  is,  alas !  the  gods'  severe  decree ; 
They,  only  they,  are  bless'd,  and  only  free. 
Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood, 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  be  fills. 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills:  -.        , 
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To  most,  he  mingles  both.    The  wretch  decreed 

To  taste  the  bad,  umnix'd,  is  cursed  indeed ; 

Pursued  by  wrongs,  by  meagre  famine  driven, 

He  wanders,  outcast  both  of  earth  and  heaven.  6 

The  happiest,  taste  not  happiness  sincere. 

But  find  the  cordial  draught  is  dash'd  with  care. 

Who  more  than  Peleus  shone  in  wealth  and  power! 

What  stars  concurring  bless'd  his  natal  hour ! 

A  realm,  a  goddess,  to  his  wishes  given ; 

Graced  by  the  gods  with  all  the  gifts  of  heaven; 

One  evil  yet  o'ertakes  his  latest  day: 

No  race  succeeding  to  imperial  sway; 

An  only  son;  and  he,  alaal  ordain'd 

To  fall  untimely  in  a  foreign  land.  6 

See  him,  in  Troy,  the  pious  care  decline 

Of  his  weak  age,  to  live  the  curse  of  thine  1 

Thou  too,  old  man,  hast  happier  days  beheld, 

In  riches  once,  in  children  once  ezcel'd; 

Extended  Phrygia  own'd  thy  ample  reign, 

And  all  fair  Lesbos'  blissful  seats  contain. 

And  Bil  wide  Hellespont's  unmeasured  main. 

But  since  the  god  his  hand  has  pleased  to  turn, 

And  fill  thy  measure  Irom  bis  bitter  um. 

What  sees  the  suo,  but  hapless  heroes'  falls?  6 

War  and  the  blood  of  men  surround  thy  walls! 

What  must  be,  must  be.    Bear  thy  lot,  nor  shed 

These  unavailing  sorrows  o'er  the  dead: 

Thou  canst  not  call  him  from  the  Stygian  shore, 

But  thou,  alas !  may'st  live  to  suffer  more !" 

To  whom  the  king:  "Oh,  favour'd  of  the  sklesi 
Here  let  me  grow  to  earth!  since  Hector  lies 
On  the  bare  beach,  deprived  of  obsequies. 
Oh,  give  me  Hector!  to  my  eyes  restore 
His  corse,  and  take  the  gifts ;  I  ask  no  more.  7 

Thou,  as  thou  may'st,  these  boundless  stores  enjoy; 
Safe  may'st  thou  sail,  and  turn  thy  wrath  from  Troy; 
So  shall  thy  pity  and  forbearance  give 
A  weak  old  man  to  see  the  light,  and  live  I" 
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"Move  me  no  more,"  Achilles  thug  replies, 
While  kindling  anger  sparkled  in  his  eyes; 
"Nor  seek  by  tears  my  steady  soal  to  bend; 
To  yield  thy  Hector  I  myself  intend: 
For  know,  from  Jove  my  goddess-mother  came 
(Old  Ocean's  daughter,  silver-footed  dame); 
Nor  com'st  thou  but  by  Heaven;  nor  com'st  alone; 
Some  god  impels  with  courage  not  thy  own; 
No  human  hand  the  weighty  gates  unbarr'd. 
Nor  could  the  boldest  of  our  youth  have  dared 
To  pass  our  out- works,  or  elude  the  guard. 
Cease:  lest,  neglectful  of  high  Jove's  command, 
I  show  thee,  king!  thou  tread'st  on  hostile  land; 
Release  my  knees,  thy  suppliant  arts  give  o'er. 
And  shake  the  purpose  of  my  soul  no  more." 

The  sire  obey'd  him,  trembling  and  o'erawed; 
Achilles,  like  a  lion,  rush'd  abroad ; 
Automedon  and  Alcimus  attend. 
Whom  most  he  honour'd  since  he  lost  his  friend ; 
These  to  unyoke  the  mules  and  horses  went. 
And  led  the  hoary  herald  to  the  tent; 
Next  heap'd  on  high  the  numerous  presents  bear 
(Great  Hector's  ransom)  from  the  polish'd  car. 
Two  splendid  mantles,  and  a  carpet  spread. 
They  leave,  to  cover  and  inwrap  the  dead. 
Then  call  the  handmaids,  with  assistant  toil 
To  wash  the  body,  and  anoint  with  oil. 
Apart  from  Priam;  lest  th'  unhappy  sire, 
Provoked  to  passion,  once  more  rouse  to  ire 
The  stem  Pelides;  and  nor  sacred  age, 
Nor  Jove's  command,  should  check  the  rising  rage. 
This  done,  the  garments  o'er  the  corse  they  spread; 
Achilles  lids  it  to  the  funeral  bed ; 
Then,  while  the  body  on  the  car  they  laid. 
He  groans,  and  calls  on  loved  Patroclus'  shade: 

"If,  in  that  gloom  which  never  light  must  know. 
The  deeds  of  mortals  touch  the  ghosts  below; 
Oh,  friend  I  forgive  me,  that  i  thus  fulfil 
(Restoring  Hector)  Heaven's  unquestion'd  will..-- 
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The  gifts  the  &ther  gave,  be  ever  thine, 
To  grace  thy  manes,  and  adorn  thy  shrine." 

He  aud;  and,  entering,  took  his  seat  of  state, 
Where  full  before  him  reverend  Priam  sate: 
To  whom,  composed,  the  godlike  chief  begun: 

"Lol  to  thy  prayer  restored,  thy  breathless  son; 
Extended  on  the  funeral  couch  he  lies; 
And  soon  as  morning  paints  the  eastern  skies. 
The  sight  is  granted  to  thy  longing  eyes. 
But  now  the  peaceful  hours  of  sacred  night 
Demand  refection,  and  to  rest  invite; 
Nor  thou,  oh  father!  thus  consumed  with  wo, 
The  common  cares  that  nourish  life  forego. 
Not  thus  did  Niob^  of  form  divine, 
A  parent  once,  whose  sorrows  equal'd  thine: 
Six  youthfiil  sons,  as  many  blooming  m^ds. 
In  one  sad  day  beheld  the  Stygian  shades; 
These  by  Apollo's  silver  bow  were  slain, 
Those  Cynthia's  arrows  stretch'd  upon  the  plain : 
So  was  her  pride  chastised  by  wrath  divine. 
Who  matched  her  own  with  bright  Latona's  line; 
But  two  the  goddess,  twelve  the  queen  enjoyed ; 
Those  boasted  twelve  th'  avenging  two  destroy'd. 
Steep'd  in  their  blood,  and  in  the  dust  out-spread. 
Nine  days,  neglected,  lay  exposed  the  dead : 
None  by  to  weep  them,  to  inhume  them  none, 
For  Jove  had  tum'd  the  nation  all  to  stone ; 
The  gods  themselves  at  length,  relenting,  gave 
Th'  unhappy  race  the  honours  of  a  grave. 
Herself  a  rock  (for  such  was  Heaven's  high  will), 
Through  deserts  wild  now  pours  a  weeping  rill; 
Where  round  the  bed  whence  Achelous  springs. 
The  watery  fairies  dance  in  mazy  rings. 
There  high  on  Sipylus's  shaggy  brow 
She  stands,  her  own  sad  monument  of  wo ; 
The  rock  for  ever  lasts,  the  tears  for  ever  flow. 
Such  griefs,  O  king  I  have  other  parents  known  t 
Remember  theirs,  and  mitigate  thy  own. 
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The  care  of  Heaven  thy  Hector  has  appear'd. 
Nor  shall  he  lie  unwept  or  tminterr'd ; 
Soon  may  thy  aged  cheeks  in  tears  be  drown'd. 
And  all  the  eyes  of  UioQ  stream  around." 

He  said;  and,  rising,  chose  the  victim  ewe 
With  silver  fleece,  winch  his  attendants  slew. 
The  limbs  they  sever  from  the  reeking  hide. 
With  skill  prepare  thetn,  and  in  parts  divide: 
Each  on  the  coals  the  separate  morsels  lays, 
And,  hasty,  snatches  from  the  rising  blaze. 
With  bread  the  glittering  canisters  they  load. 
Which  round  the  board  Automedon  bestow'd : 
The  chief  himself  to  each  his  portion  placed. 
And  each,  indulging,  shared  in  sweet  repast. 
When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  repreas'd 
The  wondering  hero  eyes  his  royal  guest: 
No  less  the  royal  guest  the  hero  eyes, 
His  godlike  aspect  and  majestic  size; 
Here,  youthful  grace  and  noble  fire  engage; 
And  there,  the  mild  benevolence  of  age. 
Thus  gazing  long,  the  silence  neither  broke, 
{A  solemn  scenel)  at  length  the  father  spoke: 

"Permit  me  now,  beloved  of  Jove!  to  steep 
My  careful  temples  in  the  dews  of  sleep: 
For,  fflnce  the  day  that  number'd  with  the  dead 
My  hapless  son,  the  dust  has  been  my  bed; 
Soft  sleep  a  stranger  to  my  weeping  eyes; 
My  only  food,  my  sorrows  and  my  sighs ; 
Till  now,  encouraged  by  the  grace  you  give, 
I  share  thy  banquet,  and  consent  to  live." 

With  that,  Achilles  bade  prepare  the  bed, 
With  purple  soft,  and  shaggy  carpets  spread; 
Forth,  by  the  flaming  lights,  they  bend  their  way. 
And  place  the  couches,  and  the  coverings  lay. 
Then  he:  "Now,  father,  sleep;  but  sleep  not  here; 
Consult  thy  safety,  and  forgive  my  fear; 
Lest  any  Argive  (at  this  hour  awake, 
To  ask  our  counsel,  or  our  orders  take), 
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Approaching  itidden  to  our  open'd  tent,  8! 

PercbaDce  behold  thee,  and  our  grace  prevent. 
Should  such  report  thy  honour'd  person  here, 
The  king  of  men  the  ransom  might  defer; 
But  say,  with  speed,  if  au^t  of  thy  desire 
Remains  unask'd:  what  time  the  rites  require 
T*  inter  thy  Hector?    For  so  long  we  stay 
Our  slaughtering  arm,  and  bid  the  hosts  obey." 

"If  then  thy  will  permit,"  the  monarch  said, 
"To  fini^  all  due  honours  to  the  dead, 
This,  of  thy  grace  accord:  to  thee  are  known  8 

The  fears  of  Ilion,  closed  within  her  town; 
And  at  what  distance  from  our  walls  aspire 
The  bills  of  Ide,  and  forests  for  the  fire. 
Nine  days  to  vent  our  sorrows  I  request, 
The  tenth  shall  see  the  funeral  and  the  feast ; 
The  next  to  raise  his  monument  be  given ; 
The  twelfth  we  war,  if  war  be  doom'd  by  Heaven," 

"This  thy  request,"  replied  the  chief,  "enjoy: 
Till  then,  our  arms  suspend  the  fall  of  Troy." 

Then  gave  his  hand  at  parting,  to  prevent  6 

The  old  man's  fears,  and  tum'd  within  the  tent; 
Where  fair  Bris^,  bright  in  blooming  charms. 
Expects  her  hero  witb  desiring  arms. 
But  in  the  porch  the  king  and  herald  rest; 
Sad  dreams  of  care  yet  wandering  in  their  breast 

Now  gods  and  men  the  gifts  of  sleep  partake ; 
Industrious  Hermes  only  was  awake. 
The  kmg*s  return  revolving  in  his  mind. 
To  pass  the  ramparts,  and  the  watch  to  blind. 
The  power  descending,  hover'd  o'er  his  head:  8 

"And  sleep'st  thou  father!"  (thus  the  vision  said;) 
"Now  dost  thou  sleep,  when  Hector  is  restored? 
'  Nor  fear  the  Grecian  foes,  or  Grecian  lord? 
Thy  presence  here  should  stem  Atrides  see. 
Thy  still-surviving  sons  may  sue  for  thee; 
May  offer  all  thy  treasures  yet  contain. 
To  spare  thy  age;  and  offer  all  in  vain." 
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Waked  with  the  word,  the  trembling  sire  arose, 
And  raised  his  friend:  the  god  before  him  goes; 
He  joins  the  mules,  directs  them  with  his  hand,  8tj 

And  moves  in  silence  through  the  hostile  land. 
When  now  to  Xanthus'  yellow  stream  they  drove, 
(Xanthua,  immortal  progeny  of  Jove,) 
The  winged  deity  forsook  their  view, 
And  in  a  moment  to  Olympus  flew. 

Now  shed  Aurora  round  her  saffron  ray, 
Sprung  through  the  gates  of  light,  and  gave  the  day: 
Charged  with  their  mournful  load  to  Uion  go 
The  sage  and  king,  majestically  slow. 
Cassandra  first  beholds,  from  Uion's  spire,  87 

The  sad  procession  of  her  hoary  sire; 
Then,  as  the  pensive  pomp  advanced  more  near, 
(Her  breathless  brother  stretch'd  upon  the  bier,) 
A  shower  of  tears  o'erflows  her  beauteous  eyes, 
Alarming  thus  all  Ilion  with  her  cries: 

"Turn  her©  your  steps,  and  here  your  eyes  employ, 
Ye  wretched  daughters,  and  ye  sons  of  Troy! 
If  e'er  ye  rush'd  in  crowds,  with  vast  delight. 
To  hail  your  hero  glorious  from  the  fight; 
Now  meet  him  dead,  and  let  your  sorrows  flow!  88 

Your  common  triumph,  and  your  common  wo," 

In  thronging  crowds  they  issue  to  the  plains; 
Nor  man,  nor  woman,  in  the  walla  remains: 
In  every  face  the  self-same  grief  is  shown ; 
And  Troy  sends  forth  one  universal  groan. 
At  Sc£ea's  gates  they  meet  the  mourning  wain. 
Hang  on  the  wheels,  and  grovel  round  the  slain. 
The  wife  and  mother,  frantic  with  desptur. 
Kiss  his  pale  cheek,  and  rend  their  acatter'd  hair: 
Thus  wildly  wailing  at  the  gates  they  lay;  SO 

And  there  had  sigh'd  and  sorrow'd  out  the  day; 
But  godlike  Priam  from  the  chariot  rose: 
"ForbearT  he  cried,  "this  violence  of  woea; 
First  to  the  palace  let  the  car  proceed, 
Then  pour  your  boundless  sorrows  o'er  the  dead." 

"    ^ ^1^ 
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The  waves  of  peofde  at  his  word  divide. 
Slow  rolls  the  chariot  through  the  following  tide: 
ET*n  to  the  palace  the  sad  pomp  they  wait: 
They  weef^  and  place  him  on  the  bed  of  state. 
A  melancholy  choir  attend  around, 
With  plaintive  sigh^  and  music's  solemn  sound: 
Alternately  they  sing,  alternate  flow 
Th*  obedient  tears,  melodious  in  their  wo. 
While  deeper  sorrows  groan  from  each  full  heart, 
And  nature  speaks  at  every  pause  of  art. 

First  to  the  corse  the  weeping  ctmsort  flew; 
Around  bis  neck  her  milk-white  arms  she  threw: 
"And,  oh,  my  Hectorl  oh,  my  lordl"  she  cries, 
"Soatcb'd  in  thy  bloom  from  these  desiring  eyesl 
Thou  to  the  dismel  realms  for  ever  gonel 
And  I  abaudoQ'd,  desolate,  alone  I 
An  only  son,  once  comfort  of  our  pains. 
Sad  product  now  of  hapless  lore,  remains! 
Never  to  manly  age  that  son  shall  rise, 
Or  with  increasing  graces  glad  my  eyes ; 
For  Ilion  now,  her  great  defender  slain. 
Shall  sink  a  smoking  ruin  on  the  plain. 
Who  now  protects  her  wives  with  guardian  care? 
Who  saves  her  infants  from  the  rage  of  war? 
Now  hostile  fleets  must  waft  those  in&nts  o'er 
(Those  wives  must  wait  them)  to  a  foreign  shore! 
Thou  too,  my  son !  to  barbarous  climes  shalt  go. 
The  sad  companion  of  thy  mother's  wo: 
Driven  hence  a  slave  before  the  victor's  sword; 
Condemn'd  to  toil  for  some  inhuman  lord: 
Or  else  some  Greek,  whose  father  press'd  the  pl^n, 
Or  son,  or  brother,  by  great  Hector  slain. 
In  Hector's  blood  his  vengeance  shEtll  enjoy, 
And  hurl  thee  headlong  from  the  towers  of  Troy. 
For  thy  stern  father  never  spared  a  foe: 
Thence  all  these  tears,  and  all  this  scene  of  wo! 
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Thence  many  evils  his  sad  parents  bore, 

His  parents  many,  but  his  consort  more. 

Why  gav'st  thou  not  to  me  thy  dying  hand? 

And  why  received  not  I  thy  last  command? 

Some  word  thou  would'st  have  spoiie,  which,  sadly  dear, 

My  soul  might  keep,  or  utter  with  a  tear; 

Which  never,  never  could  be  lost  in  air, 

Fix'd  in  my  heart,  and  oft  repeated  there  1" 

Thus  to  her  weeping  maida  she  makes  her  moan. 
Her  weeping  handmaids  echo  groan  for  groan.  940 

The  mournful  mother  next  sustains  her  part: 
"Oh  thou,  the  best,  the  dearest  to  my  heart! 
Of  all  my  race  thou  most  by  Heaven  approved, 
And  by  th'  immortals  ev'n  in  death  beloved  1 
While  all  my  other  soae  in  barbarous  bands 
Achilles  bound,  and  sold  to  foreign  lands, 
This  felt  no  chains,  but  went  a  glorious  ghost. 
Free  and  a  hero,  to  the  Stygian  coast. 
Sentenced,  'tis  true,  by  his  inhuman  doom,  050 

Thy  noble  corse  was  dragg'd  around  the  tomb 
(The  tomb  of  him  thy  warlike  arm  had  slain). 
Ungenerous  insult,  impotent  and  vain ! 
Yet  glow'st  thou  fresh  with  every  living  grace; 
No  mark  of  paiu,  or  violence  of  face: 
Rosy  and  fair,  as  Phoebus'  silver  bow 
Dismiss'd  thee  gently  to  the  shades  below!" 

Thus  spoke  the  dame;  and  mehed  into  tears. 
Sad  Helen  next  in  pomp  of  grief  appears; 
Fast  from  the  shining  sluices  of  her  eyes  U60 

Fall  the  round  crystal  drops,  while  thus  she  cries: 

"Ah,  dearest  friend!  in  whom  the  gods  had  join'd 
The  mildest  manners  with  the  bravest  mind ; 
Now  twice  ten  years — unhappy  years ! — are  o'er, 
Since  Paris  brought  me  to  the  Trojan  shore. 
Oh,  had  I  perish'd  ere  that  form  divine. 
Seduced  this  soft,  this  easy  heart  of  mine! 
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Yet  was  it  ne'er  my  fate,  from  thee  to  find 

A  deed  ungentle,  or  a  word  unkind : 

When  others  cursed  the  authoress  of  their  wo,  9 

Thy  pity  check'd  my  sorrows  in  their  flow: 

If  some  proud  brother  eyed  me  with  disdain, 

Or  acomful  sister  with  her  sweeping  train; 

Thy  gentle  accents  sollen'd  ail  my  pain. 

For  thee  I  mourn;  and  mourn  myself  in  thee, 

The  wretched  source  of  all  this  misery! 

The  fate  I  caused,  for  ever  I  bemoan; 

Sad  Helen  has  no  friend,  now  thou  art  gone ! 

Through  Troy's  wide  streets  ahandon'd  shall  I  roam ! 

In  Troy  deserted,  as  ahhorr'd  at  home !"  9 

So  spoke  the  fair,  with  sorrow-streaming  eye: 
Distressful  beauty  melts  each  stander-hy ; 
On  all  around  th'  infectious  sorrow  glows; 
But  Priam  checked  the  torrent  as  it  rose: 

"Perform,  ye  Trojans!  what  the  rites  require. 
And  fell  the  forest  for  a  funeral  pyre; 
Twelve  days,  nor  foes  nor  secret  ambush  dread; 
Achilles  grants  these  honours  to  the  dead." 

He  spoke;  and,  at  his  word,  the  Trojan  train 
Their  mules  and  oxen  harness  to  the  wain,  0 

Pour  through  the  gates,  and,  fell'd  from  Ida's  crown, 
Roll  back  the  gather'd  forests  to  the  town. 
These  toils  continue  nine  succeeding  days. 
And  high  in  air  a  sylvan  structure  raise. 
But  when  the  tenth  fair  mom  began  to  shine. 
Forth  to  the  pile  was  home  the  man  divine. 
And  placed  aloft:  while  all  with  streaming  eyes, 
Beheld  the  flames  and  rolling  smokes  arise. 
Soon  as  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn. 
With  rosy  lustre  streak'd  the  dewy  lawn;  !0' 

Again  the  mournful  crowds  surround  the  pyre, 
And  quench  with  wine  the  yet  remaining  fire. 
The  snowy  bones  his  friends  and  brothers  place 
(With  tears  collected)  in  a  golden  vase; 
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The  golden  vase  in  purple  palls  they  roU'd, 
Of  softest  texture,  and  inwrought  with  gold- 
Last  o'er  the  urn  the  sacred  earth  they  spread, 
And  raised  the  tomb,  memorial  of  the  dead. 
(Strong  guards  and  spies,  till  all  the  rites  were  done, 
Watch'd  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.)  I 

AH  Troy  then  moves  to  Priam's  court  again, 
A  solemn,  silent,  melancholy  train: 
Aasembled  there,  from  pious  toil  they  rest, 
And  sadly  shared  the  last  sepulchral  feast. 
Such  honours  Ilion  to  her  hero  paid, 
And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector's  shade. 
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We  have  now  paned  llmagh  the  lUnd,  and  seen  the  anger  of  Achiiles, 
•nd  iba  terrible  cSecIa  of  it,  at  an  end.  As  thai  oaij  was  the  subject  of  the 
poem,  and  the  nature  of  epic  poetry  would  not  permit  our  audior  lo  proceed 
to  tbe  eTcul  of  the  war,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable  to  die  ci»nmoii  reader 
lo  gire  a  short  account  of  what  happened  to  Tro;,  and  the  chief  actoia  of  this 
poem,  after  the  conduaion  of  it. 

1  need  Dot  mention  tiiat  Trap  waa  taken  ooon  «fter  the  death  of  Hector,  by 
the  Btratagem  of  the  wooden  horee,  the  panicDlatB  of  wbicb  are  described  by 
Virgil  in  the  second  book  of  the  JEn^. 

Achillea  fell  betbie  Tnir,  by  ilw  hand  of  Fans,  by  the  diot  of  an  anew  in 
his  heel,  BB  Hector  had  prophesied  at  his  death,  Book  xzii. 

The  unfortunate  Priazn  was  killed  by  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles, 

Ajai,  after  the  deatii  of  Achilles,  had  a  contest  with  Ulysses  for  the  armoDT 
irf"Valcan;  bnl,  being  defeated  id  his  aim,  he  slew  bimBelf  through  indignation. 

Helen,  after  the  death  of  Farii,  married  Delphobug,  hia  brother,  and,  at  the 
taking  of  Tro;,  betrayed  him,  in  order  to  reconcile  herself  to  Mcnelaus,  her 
fint  hudiand,  who  received  her  again  into  brour. 

Agamemnon  at  his  return  was  baibaronaty  murdered  by  .XgyBihiiB,  at  the 
inatigalion  of  Clytenmestm,  hia  wiie,  who,  in  tua  absence,  had  didionoured  his 
bed  with  ,£gyBthaB. 

Diomed,  ^er  the  fall  of  Troy,  was  expelled  his  own  country,  and  scarce 
escaped  with  life  from  hia  adulterous  wife  JE^bIc  ;  but  at  last  was  received 
by  Daunus  in  Apulia,  and  afaared  his  kingdom:  it  ia  uncertain  how  be  died. 

NcMor  lived  in  peace,  with  his  children,  in  Pylos,  his  native  country. 

Utynea  also,  after  inoumciable  troubles  by  sea  and  land,  at  last  retained  hi 
aaiely  to  Ithaca,  which  ia  the  subject  of  Homer's  OdyBsey. 

I  must  end  theae  remarks  by  dischatging  my  duty  to  two  of  my  fiienda, 
which  is  the  moie  an  indispensable  piece  of  justice,  as  the  one  of  them  is  since 
dead :  the  merit  of  their  kindneaa  to  me  will  appear  infinitely  the  greater, 
■s  the  task  they  undertook  was,  in  ita  own  nature,  of  much  more  labour  than 
either  pleasure  or  reputation.  The  larger  port  of  the  eitracta  from  Eustaihiue, 
together  with  several  excellent  observations,  were  aent  me  by  Mr.  Broome  i 
and  the  whole  eeeay  upon  Homer  was  written,  upon  such  memoiie  as  I  had 
collected,  by  the  late  Dr,  Paraclle,  Archdeacon  of  Clogher  in  Ireland:  how 
very  much  Uiat  gentleman's  friendahip  prevailed  over  bia  genius,  in  detaining  a 
writer  of  his  spirit  in  the  drudgery  of  removing  the  rubbish  of  peat  pedants,  will 
soon  appear  to  the  world,  when  they  shall  see  those  beaulifjl  pieces  of  poetry, 
the  publication  of  which  he  left  to  my  charge,  almost  with  bis  dying  breath. 

For  what  remains,!  beg  to  be  excused  from  the  ccremonica  of  taking  leave  at 
the  end  of  my  work ;  and  from  embarrflSBingmyBelf  or  others  with  any  defences 
or  apologies  abont  it.  But  inalesd  of  endeavouring  to  raise  a  vain  monument  to 
myself,  of  the  merits  or  dif!icullies  of  it,  (which  must  be  left  to  the  world,  lo 
truth,  and  to  posterity,)  let  me  leave  behind  me  a  memorial  of  my  fHendchip 
with  one  of  the  most  valuable  men,  as  well  as  finest  writers  of  my  age  and 
countiy:  one  who  has  tried,  and  knowa  by  his  own  experience,  how  hard  an 
ondertaking  it  is  to  do  jnatioe  to  Homer:  and  one  who,  I  am  sure,  siDccrcly 
rejoices  with  me  at  the  period  of  my  labours.  To  htm,  therefore,  having 
brocTght  this  long  work  to  a  conclusion,  I  deore  to  dedicate  it ;  and  to  have 
the  honour  and  eslisEBClion  of  placma  together,  in  this  mannei,  the  names  (d' 
Mr.  ComRBVK  and  of  ^     „ 

Mm-ch  25,  1730,  '""- 
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And  oft  lift  up  thy  Uolf  ejv,  doiJ  haad, 
PnLfiD^  UiB  Virgin  dear^  aaJ  iiuaTI;  char, 
Bock  a  tlM  !■«  la  briiv  Oir  baA  entin. 


Bj  iQ  UA  ituw,  I  rao.  ■!■  Lord  Uitror^  4V> 

1  bcai  thd  Tciu  of  (niDipet  iDd  bwiUnr,— 
No,  utt  1  He  Uhd  uai-cb,  Uuh  an  ttior     u 

tbfl  to  Uw  Wll  wbgm  loac  u  k«t  m  Dmun'd, 
OtiggOr  InH,  md  noitan  knlftiB,  1  Tinr 


U,  to  1I4UB1  lu  pbQ;  iHOdi  T 
-'     -  '  lUuHtnWiinkj^drcal 
nabei'd  with  lis  bv    '  ' 


WELCOME    PROM   GREECE. 

u  onlT  bMk  Lad  HutiT 


Ste,  IHUQ  HoclaT  tika  tliH  Iv  tba  liudl 
jtfT^  Gnkui,  BadiiUgB,|<7i  >liy  ivy>C>  dona ; 

Bm  wfaDCWIimiil  the  Ivnv^  Ow  Mm,  tbe  ■DdT 
a  t  StoH,  FmBm,  C>ldindl,  Wud  Hid  Bnona  I 


Tbesb  is  aomedimg  truly  inlerestiag  in  this  Aetch  of  Osy's ;  it  seta  before 
VB,  in  B  most  famiKT  maimeT,  the  &iendii  And  compbniona  of  the  dny ;  and  it 
il,  moreover,  beautifallf  toached  and  fiuiehed. 

AlmoM  all  ihe  peisone  introduced  have  some  Btriking  or  homoroua  chatac- 
tetistic ;  ne  seem  to  aee  them  betbre  u>.  The  old  beau, "  Cromwell,  with  red 
bmchee ;"  Ned  Bloont,  "  vilh  bu*<)  pace,  in  hattt,  but  (aunfmi^,-"  Erani, 
with  "hmghjocoee,"  and  "tragioToung;"  and  lastly, my  "  Maistre  Wanley," 
Ihe  honest,  but  solemn  libisriiui  of  Lord  Oilbid.  The  following  charncteriBtic 
tetter  from  Pope  to  him,  is  one  of  (hose  in  the  Britiidi  Moaeum,  on  the  back 
of  whieh  he  wrote  his  translation : 

"  2b  my  vort/tg  and  fecial  friend,  Maitlre  TTiinlef ,  dwelling  at  my 
singular  good  LariT;  my  Lord  of  Oxford,  Jcindly  prteent. 

"WoKtBt  Sib:  I  bIibII  take  it  as  a  ainguini  mark  of  yoar  friendly  dispoHi- 
tioD  lad  kindoesse  to  me,if  you  will  TecDnunend  to  my  palate,  fiom  the  eipe- 
lienced  taste  of  youre,  a  douuajne  quanes  of  good  and  wholesome  wine,  such 
oa  yee  drink  at  the  Genoa  Arms,  for  the  which  I  will  in  boDOiable  sort  be 
indebted,  and  well  and  truly  pay  the  owner  thereof,  your  nid  merchant  of 
winea  al  the  said  Genoa  Aima.  Ab  wiuess  this  myne  haod,  which  also  wit- 
nesseth  its  maater  to  be,  in  nooth  and  aincerily  of  heart, 

"  Goods  Bit,  yonra  ever  bounden,  "A.  Ton. 

"Fnm  TaitkinJiim,  tMt  fjrete  of  Julie,  1735." 
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ESBAT  OS  JUV,  wUh  tha  Ualranal  PnTar,  bj  Alaxaadai  Fi>|>c--ltao 


SW  PlrUHr  Brnt-Baak,  4 
n>  *Bia.r»     "       "       4 
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BOOKS  PtTBLISHED  BT  SILAS  ANDAUS  *  SON.  s 

BIOGRAPHICAL  AND   HISTORICAL. 

TiTlor,  and  Hkctnhei  of  Ihs  Llveiof  Oononili  l^nh,  Wool,  and  Twiggi ;  vilh  ■ 


timi  I  compriilo^  Skelcfaci  of  the  LItii  ot  tiidnlco,  Monloi,  llurbidfi,  Sinli  Anu, 
fuvdet.  Almonu.  AriHA,  Ampudia.  Hemrft,  uidDe  la  Vega  ^  bj  Fa;  Aohjuon— 
.ii..^._^_i  !._  ..-. .—■^_  — J  --^raTingl  DnlintBd  paper — llmo^  ftU  p^flL 


BIOGKAPHJCJtL  DICTIONARY;  < 


nicho^n 


HEROIC  WOMEK  OF  FKANCE :  cnmpririnf  Ejiamplci  o[  Ihc  Dobla  ci 
Wamaii durini Uie Tnncb RcTDlulion :  Usiulaled fiom Uig Fnoch gf  M.< 
with  4  encravrDgi  and  ligiiiiu  lilla— ISao.  tM)  pagn. 


ZXPE  ^  Ontnl  £■  nrytiu,  bj  u  CNBcar  of  Qia  Aimr— lamo.  MM  pagea. 

JJFB  tf  Gaeral  Pvlnaai,  lllnitntad  wiUi  pLatsa,  frtiiB  original  daiigiu,  bj  Coloiwl 
PaTld  BoBplinja— lima,    uu  pagaa. 

U7£  ff  WUIimm  WaOact,  bf  Fa(er  DoBaldus— ISmo.    in  pagaa. 

LIFE  AlfD  ESSilTS  ^f  Btiyamin  .fVonUin— a  aditioiu,  laaio.  and  ISrao. 

LIFE  MID  jSDVSHTVSXa  tf  Ptltr  WilUiu,  contalniiug  an  aecouil  at  hla  TiiU  Is 
tba  rljlDg  filandtra. 

arOGKAPBT  of  .Auliw  JicbM,  bf  Ooedwio— Uno.    4SB  pagaa. 


SOBADTS*  JOtTRKS/.i  compTliing  an  account  of  tba  Loii  of  Iha  brjg  Comnen 


OBADTS*  JOURITAI.;  compTliing  an  act 
alao,  Blavarj  and  Salhringa  of  tha  A-ntlioi 


HiaTOUT  of  Ik  luHl  nolid  Piralai;— tlulr  Trial*  (ad  Encntionj  with  bi 


mSTORT  tf  RaurluAlt  I 

REMJiRZJlSLE  saiPWRECKS ;— agdiallitlud  with  pUlea,  hm  origii^  dsilgB^ 

nOLLUra  ASCIENT  HISTORT,  oonplata  In  S  Tola.  Itaioi-an  tiaiaant  and 
cheap  edlUoo. 

mSTOfiF'ii^Cbrtuttt7\H(ftt.l>7M.d<Valtiiln,»ithportrel(— Itaio.  9r«pegaa. 
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BOOKS  POBUSHKD  BT  SILAS  ANDRUS  &  BtOt. 


SCIENTIFIC   AND  PHILOSOPHICAI.. 


HMmDlw>ua.  oiJ  TVulMf^i/lti  r/OSSEi  nobnclns 


KffBi,  ud  CODtalnlhg  much  tkIuhUc   mkttar  In  rvgwd   Lo  Urvflding,  BreMlni 
mialsg,  Shocini,  BadHibiti,  ud  the  geunl  muugBmcal  at  Uonei,  Frlca  fSB 


COVBE  n  f tc  dulihOun  ^  Hon ;  EaHjii  n  Du^nsn  ^  CliruUr,  ko.,  b;  sfan 
Poller.  E^fq-;  F1iIiiuii*|f  </ Sl«v  tai  .Smanmr  i^ Dnmkamrn.bj  Babert Monguh, 
'  Eei|.:  Ii/uiv c  tf  JjdrUvn  H^n  Sininr,  Jlc.,  br  Mldune  de  BUKl  :  tul  ^  TViuin 
«  Slt^JCnwfa^K,  (j^  Jolm  Uuoii.  A,  fi.-«  woikM  in  one  ToL  royid  Mtavo. 

BtmaEOK  JISD  PHTalCUm.  dengnEdtouaMhesdiarFunUkl,  TmetlenaDd 
SuTuiiw  people,  In  diKcmlw  end  CDring  Dueuei,  bjr  W,  H.  Hand :  vith  u  Intnt' 

fTJUTEB  Ojr  BES  UTV,  ar  HuWir  niiulratail,  chieflrbr  u  Analjili  ud  Cluiltlu- 
tlonot  Buulir  la  Womui ;  b^  Alfcunder  Walker,  anlhgr  or  InleimarTiue,  WomM, 
fcc  fcC'-edilad  \>j  an  Amaricu  Fhjiiciis. 

WJLXSR  OS  WOMdlT,  rr  Wtmm  PlbyifsIiiiVeaUr  CpKilitrii,  Bi  to  Und,  Horall, 
MiTTiaga,  Matrimonial  Slaren,  JnfldelitT,  and  IllToroe:  bj  AJexaadw  Walker, 
■  WUh  an  Appendix,  edited  bj  an  American  Phfiiciu. 

Btlon  In  Bnjjery  and  MedldDe:  bJ 
ID  edlllon^ltno.  IM)  pae«. 

T  Iki  FHxciflaiif  Monl  mud  PaliUal  PUIiitii9*V,  t>T 
CHAPTjtLVa  CHEMISTRT—iamKi,  ^«J  pagei. 

STANDABD  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

BBMCSFEMiSS  R'OAES,  eompliU  in  one (olume.    SlaaoBd  ediclaD,M4ps«ei. 

MtyBHTUREs  OF  en.  bl^ss 


Bhe^ieid— 3  Tc 

TJILES  of  WOMSlfa  nUJiS,  by  Mn.  B.  C.  Hall— ISmo. 
TTUTEr  OJIX,  by  TtaoBiai  Hood,  aDthor  or  (he  Comio  Amiltal.  kc— 13nio, 
TILaODSna  or  W-aRS^W,  tj  HIu  Ja»  PorUr— «  Tsli.  Mno. 
WILD  auBH  allLL,  a  National  tak,  ij  Mlii  Oweuon,  anlhor  of  BL  Clair,  Iha  Nor 

ice  ef  BL  Domingo,  be,  ke.    1  toU 
DEVn.  orr  two  sticks,  .Snudnu't  CrutctH,  and  IMeKftu  Ubctm  TWe  CJUn 

B<(l — 1  tbL  ISmo.  SSI  pag«. 
KASSELJS,  by  Dr.  Johmoa^lSmo. 
ILaRKTES  ST^TB-^tM  OblinHou  and  Dntl» ;  with  Blnti  on  the  EdiKation  of  1 

Family:  by  Junta  Foitet,  D.I).— tlmo.  Ita  pagei. 

LETTEKfWJlITER ;  or,  the  Art  st  Polite  Correepondence  ;  Bontalnim  L«tlon  oi 
^.„ ..i,_ . I ..iip_  ^._i8B,or 

neat  ortlie  Mind;  with  a  BlograpU 
JUST  IU7S  OP  rOJO'f/I,  by  Blr  Edwaid  LjIMn  Oahra^-^W  p^M,  ttBO. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  SILAS  AlfDEOS  *  BQK. 

MISCEIXAKEOC8. 

Bm*  ^  Siwwttilf  t,  bi  sU  cluKi,  with  (unlllar  UliutrUloiu  ob  ChMolitrr,  UsoblalM 

IWa  ^  At  Dram,  foimded  o 

ir(bJ>«iaf,bTjoluiP.Bi 

DO.    Copj-rigbt  book. 
bik  «■  lb  Cwbrtlnd.'^,  ud  Uartl,  Ecoiwm>wl  ud  PaUUeil  E«]^,  bj  riud 

Bbcdd — 1  tdL  ISmo-  BOO  pP' 
AHcaHia'j  D««(r»,  f  r  7^  JJiqri'  £fU<TMimtnt  </  Bneuccip ;  tnclndlng  Uw  Bn| 

pnoad  Nonli,    Tiuilalcd  from  the  ItiLu.    To  which  ■»  pnS»d  Kcmuki  o 

Ihr  Uta  ud  WrlUsKi  ai  Boooucio— S  voli. 
ParUf"!  nibi,  i]liulnladwHhDuiD«roniangnTiiig>.  adlladb;  B.  O.  Goodrich: 
Kn.  Cmdlt'i  CkfIi'ii  I«hir<i,  with  u  engimilng  of  Mr.  ukd  Mn.  CBiidl«— ISmo. 
SA~rRal«ii.ftfAJint,ftTildaf  tbeTtnui.bjLAdjr  CothariDB  Long.'ISBO.  MOpagaa 
^Im»  «d  JhllitH  J  w,  Ihs  Unhallng  Filhar:  bj  D*iil«l  JhIuoi,  Jr.— SM  p^u 
Wun'  OM  SmcUlor,  b;  R».  W.  L.  Wkeoi— ISmo    cloth 


IW*«  «f  Ibi^  Talti,  ••  •• 

fWifr'f  Lrtneg  »  Ut  DwfUcr,  «ul  Viitl<r*i  tSdaiH.  b j  Gngor]'  k  PaimlDgtOD—  {MB 
KiHct  Cm^tti  oi,  WUf  isdnil  Tott,  iTiln  DTlhs  RaTalution— IMp^n. 
fiin«ll|>Uc  Biilt,  Ulutnted  with  heiiIt  M«  DUta-in  p*ggi. 
Mt  Friairi  foflt,  b7  Mn.  MinhsU. 
B»*fr»iri«".  wllhmuMnnmiigt»Tingi.  Wino 
jaut  Uwi  tf  Cetmtetiait,  with  ci^iai'lDgi— llraa. 
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